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DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  to  mxt 

Dialrict  CUrk't  Offiee. 

Bi  it  remembered,  that  on  the  secoDil  diy  of  Januaiy,  A.  D.  1829,  and  In  the  lifty. 
third  year  of  the  IndcpeDdencc  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Abiel  Hoi.me9,  of 
the  raid  districli  has  deposkcd  in  tliis  ofiico  the  title  of  &  tiook,  the  right  whereof  he 
citiiias  u  author,  io  the  woids  following,  viz. 

"  Tho  Annals  of  America,  from  the  discovery  by  Columbiu  in  the  yeor  H92,  to  the 
yeailB26.     By  Abii:i.  Holheb.  c.d.     .Minister  of  the  Firel  Church  in  Cambridge; 

Corresponding  Sectclary  uf  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.     8uum  <(Uii;que 

io  annum  refcrre.    Tacitus." 

Id  conlbrmity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "  An  Act  for 
the  cDcouragcment  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  chortK,  and  books,  to 
the  authon  and  proprielois  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mcDlioncd :  "  and 
also  to  an  Act,  entitled,  "  An  Act  supplementary  to  an  Act  entitled,  '  An  Act  for  the 
encauragcmeat  of  Icumiiig,  by  securing  the  capicn  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  Iq  tho 
Huthon  and  proprielom  of  sucli  c«|iies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned ; '  and  ei- 
tending  the  bene&tM  thereof  to  die  arts  of  dewgoing,  engraving,  and  elcliiag  historical 
and  omer  ptints." 

JNO.  W.  DAVIS. 
Clerk  of  the  Dulriet  e/MauaehtueUs. 
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BRITISH  COLONIES.  8 

and  placed  his  coloDy  in  the  best  posture  of  defence,  returned  to     1733. 
England,  carrying  with  him  Tomochichi,  bis  queen,  and  several   v^»v.^/ 
other  Indians.^ 

The  number  of  warriors  of  the  principal  Indian  nations,  in  the  Number  of 
neighbourhood  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  estimated  to  have  ^^^^^  '^'' 
been,  at  this  period,  upwards  of  14,000.^ 

John  Peter  Pury,  a  native  of  Neufchatel  in   Switzerland,  A  colony  of 
having  visited  Carolina  and  informed  himself  of  the  situation  of  ^cJ|^^. 
that  province,  applied  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  for  ^ 
grant  of  land  there  for  settlement.     The  government  having 
enter  into  a  contract  with  him,  and  agreed  to  give  lands  and 
J&400  sterling  for  every  100  efiective  men  whom  he  should 
transport  from  Switzerland  to  Carolina;  he  now  brought  over 
1 70  poor  Switzers,  who  were,  not  long  after,  joined  by  200  more. 
The   governor  of  Carolina,  according  to  instructions,  allotted 
40,000  acres  of  land,  for  the  use  of  the  Swiss  settlers,  on  the 
north  east  side  of  the  Savannah  river.     A  town  was  here  marked  5,°*^  ^°*^ 
out  for  their  accommodation,  which,  from  the  name  of  the  prin-  burgb. 
cipal  promoter  of  the  settlement,  he  called  Purysburgh.^ 

According  to  a  plan  that  had  been  recently  adopted  in  England  Tomirfiips 
for  the  more  speedy  population  and  setdement  of  Carolina,  II  ^[he  groat 
townships  were  marked  out  on  the  sides  of  rivers,  in  square  plats,  ri?en. 
each  consisting  of  20,000  acres.     Two  of  these  townships  were 

1  Hewatt,  ii.  19 — 22.  The  day  of  the  treaty  is  not  there  mentioned.  It  must 
have  been  before  the  9th  of  June ;  for  in  a  letter  of  that  date  Oglethorpe  men- 
tions this  treaty  to  his  correspondent  at  London.  In  the  account  of  Tomodii* 
chi's  speech,  I  have  strictly  copied  Oglethorpe's  own  words.  See  London 
Magazine  for  1732,  899,  400. 

Figbting  men* 

9  The  Cherokees  upwards  of 6000 

The  Chactaws  about 5000 

The  Upper  Creeks  about 2500 

The  Chickasaws  between  600  and  800  about  700 

14,200 

This  estimate  of  the  Cherokees  is  from  Adair's  History  of  the  American  Indians 
[p.  827.]  ;  which  says  the  Cherokees  had  64  towns  and  villaffes  full  of  women 
and  children.  The  estimate  of  the  three  other  tribes  is  from  Hewatt,  ii.  88,  84, 
49.  This  author  cites  a  Memorial  and  Representation  of  the  state  of  Carolina 
transmitted  to  the  king,  dated  9  April,  1734,  in  which  it  is  said,  "  one  nation, 
called  the  Choctaws,  by  estimation  consists  ot  about  5000  fighting  men,  and  who 
were  always  deemed  a  very  warlike  nation ;  the  Upper  Creeks  are  a  nation 
very  bold  and  daring,  consisting  of  about  2500  fighting  men."  The  Lower 
Creeks,  "  by  diseases  and  war,  had  been  reduced  to  a  smaller  number."  The 
Cliickasaws  **  were  the  firm  allies  of  Britain,  and  the  bravest  nation  of  savages 
on  the  continent,  but  consisted  only  of  between  600  and  800  gun  men." 
Charievoix  [as  cited  in  Univ.  Hist  xl.  334.]  says,  the  Chickasaws,  in  1730, 
could  brin^  into  tiie  field  1000  warriors.  "  The  tribe  of  Indians  setUed  at  Yama- 
craw  was-  inconsiderable." 

3  Hewatt,  ii  26.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  108.  Mr.  Bignion,  a  Swiss  mims- 
ter,  having  received  episcopal  ordination  from  the  bishop  of  London,  setUed 
among  them. 
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1733.     laici  out  on  the  Alatamaha ;  2  on  the  Savannah ;  2  on  the  Santee ; 

N.^iv'^  1  on  the  Pedee ;  1  on  the  Wacamaw ;  1  on  Wateree ;  and  1  on 
Black  river.  The  lands  in  these  townships  were  divided  into 
shares  of  50  acres  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  who  should 
come  over  to  occupy  and  improve  them.^ 

R^i^JlLi  ^^^  colony  of  Khode  Island,  having  rebuilt  a  handsome  fort 
on  an  island  which  commanded  the  harbour  of  Newport,  furnish- 
ed it  with  a  number  of  fire  guns  at  its  own  expense.^ 

I^eo^  "*        ^^  episcopal  church  was  built  in  Salem.' 

There  were  exported,  this  year,  from  South  Carolina,  36,584 

^xpo^      barrels  of  rice,  2802  barrels  of  pitch,  848  barrels  of  turpentine, 

Una!  60  tons  of  lignum  vit«,  20  tons  of  Braziletto  wood,  27  tons  olf 

sassafras,  and  8  chests  of  skins.'* 

N.  York  The  first  paper  of  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal  was  pub- 

W.Joaraal.  lighej  jn  November.* 

The  first  lodge  of  Freemasons  in  Boston  was  holden  this 
year.* 

Nathaniel  Byfield  died  at  Boston,  b  the  80th  year  of  his  age.^ 

1734. 

RegdttkMs  A  COLONY  being  now  planted  in  Greorgia,  the  trustees  pro- 
^•of'"*'  ceeded  to  establish  certain  regulatbns.  The  following  were 
Geoigia,  some  of  them ;  that  each  tract  of  land  granted  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  a  military  fief,  for  which  the  possessor  is  to  appear  in 
arms  and  take  the  field  when  called  on  for  the  public  defence  ; 
that,  to  prevent  large  tracts  from  falling,  in  process  of  time,  into 
one  hand,  their  lands  shall  be  granted  m  tail  male ;  that,  on  the 
terminatioo  of  the  estate  in  tail  male ;  the  lands  shall  revert  to 
the  trust,  to  be  granted  again  to  such  persons  as  the  common 
council  of  the  trust  shall  judge  most  advantageous  to  the  colony, 
special  regard,  in  this  case,  being  had  to  the  daughters  of  such 

1  Hewatt,  U.  27,  23. 

a  CaUender,  82. 

3  CoU.  BlaM.  Hist  Soc.  vt  226, 274.  The  land  wm  given  by  Mr.  Fhifip 
Eittliah. 

VAndenon,  iii.  200.  The  nee,  exported  (iom  Carolina  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
had  become  so  cheap  in  those  countries,  as  to  put  almost  an  entire  stop  to  the 
importation  of  that  commodity  from  Venice  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 

0  Brit.  £mp.  ii.  269.  Thomas,  ii.  287.  It  was  encouraged  by  the  citizens  of 
New  York,  as  a  medium  throuj^  which  they  might  pubush  strictures  on  an 
arbitrary  government    See  a.  d.  1735. 

0  CoU.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  iii.  273.  Their  ,first  public  procession  in  Boston  was 
in  1789.    Pemberton,  MS.  Chron. 

7  He  was  judge  of  the  vice  admiralty,  and  member  i  Ithe  coimeil  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  an  eminent  merchant  when  he  came  from  England  to  Boston 
in  1674 ;  and  soon  after  Philip's  war  was  one  of  the  four  proprietors,  and  the 
principal  settler  of  the  town  of  Bristol  in  Rhode  Island.  He  lived  there  till 
1724,  when  he  returned  to  Boston.  Allen.  In  1689,  he  published  an  **  Account 
of  the  late  Revolution  in  New  England."    Kbliotfa.  Amer.  107. 
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persons  as  shall  have  made  improvements  on  their  lots,  especially  1733. 
when  not  provided  for  by  marriage ;  that  the  wives  of  such  per-  v^v^^i/ 
sons  as  shall  survive  them,  shall,  during  their  lives,  be  entitled  to 
the  mansion  house,  and  one  half  of  the  lauds  improved  by  their 
husbands  ;  that  the  use  of  negroes,  and  the  importation  of  rum, 
be  absolutely  prohibited  ;  and  that  ncHie  of  the  colonists  shall  be 
permitted  to  trade  with  Indians,  without  a  special  license.^ 

In  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion  from  the  Indians  under  French  Defenri?© 
influence,  the  province  of  New  York  voted  £6000  for  fortifying  {jon^^ 
the  city  of  New  York ;  £4000  for  erecting  a  stone  fort  and  other  N.  Yoik. 
conveniences  for  soldiers  and  artillery  at  Albany ;  £800  for  a 
Ibrt  and  block  houses  at  Schnectady ;  and  £500  for  managing 
the  Senecas,  and,  if  practicable,  for  building  fortifications  in  their 
country.' 

The  third  episcopal  church  in  Boston  was  built  in  Summer  Episc.  chh. 

.4.^^*  S  >J»  Boston. 

Street.* 

Many  inconveniences  arising  from  the  want  of  a  public  market  Market  in 
in  Boston,  the  freeholders  of  the  town,  meeting  at  the  town  house  ^«^'»- 
to  consider  the  subject,  voted  and  ordered,  that  £700  be  paid 
out  of  the  town  treasury  for  that  purpose,  and  three  places  be 
assigned  for  the  markets.^ 

Maryland  now  contained  about  36,000  persons,  of  white  men  Maryland, 
from  16  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  negroes  male  and  female 
from  16  to  60.^ 

1736. 

The  government  of  New  York,  now  in  the  hands  of  governor  Trial  of  J. 
Crosby,   was  arbitrarily  administered.     Free   strictures  being  PZenger 
made  on  him  and  his  council  in  the  Weekly  Journal,  the  council  ubeit!*^^* 
ordered  three  numbers  of  that  gazette  to  be  burnt  by  the  sheriff. 
John  Peter  Zenger,  the  printer,  was  at  length  imprisoned,  by  a 
warrant  from  the  governor  and  council ;  and,  after  a  severe  im- 
prisonment of  35  weeks,  was  tried  for  printing  those  offensive 
papers.     Andrew  Hamilton,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Philadelphia, 
though  aged  and  infirm,  learning  the  distresses  oi  the  prisoner 
and  the  importance  of  the  trial,  went  to  New  York  to  plead 
Zenger's  cause,  and  made  so  able  a  plea,  that  the  jury  brought 

I  Hewatt,  ii.  41     13. 

»  Univ.  Hist  xxxix.'sSS.    Brit.  Emp.  u.  268. 

3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iiL  263.    "  A  spacious  wooden  buHding.^ 

4  PembertoB,  MS.  Chronolo^.  The  places  assigned  were  Uie  flats,  fronting 
Onnge  street  (at  the  south  end)  leadine  to  Roxbury ;  the  town's  ground  on 
the  town  dock,  or  Dock  Square ;  and  me  open  space  before  the  Old  North 
cfamck.  The  market  was  to  be  opened  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  suniisey 
eveiy  day,  ezoeptiDc  the  Lord's  day. 

6  Bfit.  Emp.  uL  17.  On  an  *<  accurate  scrutiny,"  when  every  taxable  was 
lUowed  80  ahUUngs  out  of  a  large  emission  of  paper  currency. 
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1735. 


Matsachu- 
tetts. 

Boston. 

Epidemic 
disease. 


in  the  prisoner  not  guilty.  The  common  council  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  for  this  noble  and  successful  service,  presented  Air. 
Hamilton  his  freedom  of  their  corporation  in  a  gold  box.^ 

Massachusetts  contained  35,427  white  male  inhabitants  of  16 
years  of  age  and  upward ;  and  2600  negroes.^  The  town  of 
Boston  was  divided  into  12  wards.^ 

An  epidemic  disease,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  throat 
distemper,  made  its  appearance  in  May,  at  Kingston,  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  spread  gradually  through  that  township  during 
the  summer.  Of  the  first  40  who  had  the  disease,  none  recov- 
ered. In  August  it  began  to  make  its  appearance  at  Exeter ; 
and  in  September,  at  Boston.  It  continued  its  ravages  through 
the  succeeding  winter  and  spring ;  and  did  not  disappear  until 
the  end  of  the  next  summer.  In  tlie  province  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, not  less  than  1000  persons,  of  whom  900  were  under  20 
years  of  age,  fell  victims  to  this  malignant  distemper.  In  Boston 
4000  persons  had  the  same  disease;  and  114  died.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  Boston  was  estimated  at  16,000.^  This 
disease  gradually  spread  westward,  and  was  two  years  in  reach- 
ing the  river  Hudson,  about  200  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
Kingston.  It  continued  its  progress,  with  some  interruptions, 
until  it  spread  over  all  the  colonies.^ 


Scots  and 
Germans 
settle  in 
Geoigia. 


1736. 

The  trustees  of  Georgia,  resolving  to  send  over  a  number  of 
Scotch  and  German  labourers  to  their  infant  province,  1 30  High- 
landers accepted  their  terms,  and  were  transported  to  Georgia, 
where  they  arrived  in  January.  A  township  was  allotted  for 
them  on  the  river  Alatamaha,  which  was  considered  as  the  boun- 
dary between  tlie  British  and  Spanish  territories.  Here  they 
built  a  fort,  which  they  called  Darien ;  and  a  town,  which  they 
called  New  Inverness.     In  February,  Oglethorpe  arrived  with 


1  A  brief  Narrative  of  the  Case  and  Tryal  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  Printer  of 
the  New  York  Weekly  Journal.  Boston,  printed  by  Thomas  Fleet.  Smith,  N. 
York,  ii.  c.  1.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  359,  360.  Brit.  Emp.  u.  269—300.  On  the 
box  were  many  classical  inscriptions,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Hamilton. 

9  Brit.  Domin.  i.  215.  This  was  the  provincial  valuation  of  polls.  According 
to  the  same  valuation,  there  were  in  the  colony  27,420  horses  of  three  years  old 
and  upward ;  52,000  neat  cattle  of  three  years  old  and  upward ;  and  130,000 
sheep  of  one  year  old  and  upward. 

3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iU.  267. 

4  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  118 — 120.  Its  symptoms  generally  were,  a  swelled 
throat,  with  white  or  ash  coloured  specks,  an  efflorescence  on  the  skin,  great 
debiliW  of  the  whole  system,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  putridity.  There  died  in 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  of  the  same  disease,  from  17  November  1735  to  6  October 
1737, 199  persons ;  66  in  the  Old  Parish,  73  in  the  New  Parish,  and  60  in  the 
West  Parish.    Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  from  an  account  of  Rev.  John  Browne. 

5  Webster  on  Pestilence,  i.  234.    It  chiefly  affected  children. 
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two  ships,  which  had  on  board  300  passengers.     Of  these,  170     1736. 
were  Germans;  who,  with  others  of  their  countrymen  who  fol-  s.^-v'^w/ 
lowed  ihem,  setded  a  town  on  Savannah  river,  which  they  called 
Ebenezer.^ 

The  Trustees,  desirous  that  the  Highlanders  whom  they  had  a  miision- 
engaged  to  selde  in  Georgia  should  have  a  presbyterian  minister  "J  P'®^' 
to  preach  to  them  in  Gaelic,  and  to  teach  and  catechise  the  Highland- 
children  in  English,  had  applied,  the  preceding   year,  to  the  «'«• 
Society  in  ScoUand  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  to 
grant  a  commission  to  such  a  minister,  who  should  likewise  act 
as  one  of  their  missionaries  for  instrucdng  the  native  Indians,  and 
to  allow  him  a  salary  for  some  years,  until  the  colony  should  be 
able  to  maintain  him  at  their  sole  expense.     They  farther  agreed 
to  give  to  this  missionary  and  to  his  successors,  in  perpetuity, 
300  acres  of  land.     The  Society  accordingly  granted  a  commis- 
sion to  Mr.  John  Macleod,  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Sky,  with  a 
salary  of  £50  sterling.^ 

Oglethorpe,  about  this  time,^  began  to  fortify  his  colony.     At  pRiethorpe 
one  place,  called  Augusta,  a  fort  was  erected  on  the  banks  of  qJJJ^^ 
Savannah  river.     On  an  island  near  the   mouth  of  the  river 
AJatamaha,  another  fort,  with  4  regular  bastions,  was  erected, 
and  several  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  on  it ;  and  there  a 
town,  called  Frederica,  was  regularly  laid  out  and  built.^    Ten 

1  Hewatt,  u.  45.  Univ.  Hist  xl.  459.  Brit.  Domin.  ii.  157.  M'Call  says, 
that  the  addition  to  the  population,  in  1735,  at  the  trustees'  expense,  was  81 ; 
principally  Saltzburghers,  who  joined  their  countrymen  at  Ebenezer ;  that  2500 
acres  of  land  were  granted  that  year  to  the  poor,  and  1900  to  such  persons  as 
came  over  on  their  own  account;  and  that  the  contributions  for  that  year 
amounted  to  £31,416.  7s.  Id.  sterling.  Hist.  Georgia,  i.  49.  After  this  period, 
several  adventurers,  both  from  Scotland  and  Germany,  followed  their  country- 
men, and  added  strength  to  the  province. 

3  Account  of  the  Society  in  ScoUand  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge. 
Edin.  1774.  This  mission  was  supported  tiU  the  year  1740,  when  the  greatest 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  having  been  cut  off  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  Mr.  Macleod  Icil  Georgia. 

3  Historians  do  not  precisely  agree  in  the  time  of  the  subsequent  events. 

4  The  island,  on  which  Frederica  was  built,  was  St,  Simon^a.  This  town  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  at  some  period,  very  well  built  and  populated.  At  what 
time,  or  for  what  reasons,  it  was  at  length  principally  deserted  by  its  inhabitants* 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  In  1789  I  was  at  Frederica,  and  then  made  the 
following  remarks  :  **  There  are  very  considerable  remains  here  of  the  military 
works  of  general  Oglethorpe.  A  considerable  part  of  the  old  fort,  which  was 
built  of  tabby  work  (a  mixture  of  lime  and  shells)  is  still  standing;  the  walls  of 
a  number  of  old  buildings  of  tabby  work  are  standing  also.  The  cement  is  sin- 
gularly eood.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  is  an  ancient  burying 
place,  it  is  entirely  overgrown  with  bushes  and  trees.  A  very  considerable 
number  of  monuments  are  to  be  seen  here.  They  are  built  of  brick  ;  and  the 
outside  of  them  is  overlaid  with  tabby  work.  Most  of  them  are  greatly  con- 
cealed by  trees  and  bushes.  We  searched  very  diligently  after  inscnptions,  but 
found  none,  excepting  one  that  was  rudely  scratched  on  the  tabby  work  of  one 
of  the  monuments.  This  was  barely  "  1762,"  which  1  take  to  be  a  spurious 
date ;  as  the  town,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  became  in  a  manner  desolate  some 
yean  before  this." 
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Attemot  to 
•ipaumite 
him. 


losurreo 
tioa  of  oe- 
>et  in 
>liiia. 


regiment  of  600  men,  for  the  protection  of  the  southern  frontiers 
of  the  British  dominions  in  America.  On  his  arrival,  he  held 
his  head  quarters  at  Frederica ;  but  raised  forts  on  some  islands 
lying  nearer  the  Spaniards,  particularly  on  Jekyl  and  Cumber^ 
land.  The  maintenance  of  friendship  with  the  Indian  nations 
was  of  great  importance,  that  in  any  emergency  he  might  have 
their  assistance.  During  his  absence,  the  Spaniards  had  made 
several  attempts  to  seduce  the  Creeks,  who  were  much  attached 
to  Oglethorpe ;  and,  at  the  time  of  bis  arrival,  some  of  the  Creek 
chiefs  were  at  St.  Augustine.  Wlien  they  returned,  they  found 
an  invitation  from  general  Oglethorpe  to  all  the  chieftains  to  meet 
him  at  Frederica.  A  number  of  tne  head  warriors  immediately 
set  out  to  meet  him  at  the  place  appointed ;  where  the  general 
thanked  them  for  their  fidelity,  made  them  many  valuable  pre- 
sents, and  renewed  with  them  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  alli- 


ance.' 


No  means  were  neglected  by  the  Spaniards  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  British  colonies  on  the  southern  frontier.  Find- 
ing means  to  corrupt  an  English  soldier,  who  had  been  in  the 
Spanish  service,  a  mutiny  through  his  influence  was  excited  in 
Oglethorpe's  camp,  and  a  daring  attempt  made  to  assassinate  the 
general ;  but  his  life  was  almost  miraculously  preserved,  and  the 
prbcipal  conspirators  were  shot. 

Another  and  more  dangerous  efibrt  of  Spanish  policy  was,  to 
attempt  a  seduction  of  the  negroes  of  South  Carolina ;  who  now 
amounted  to  the  formidable  number  of  40,000.  Liberty  and 
protection  had  long  been  promised  and  proclaimed  to  them  by 
the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine ;  and  emissaries  had  been  sent 
among  them,  to  persuade  them  to  fly  from  slavery  to  Florida.* 
The  influence  of  these  measures  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected.  An  insurrection  of  negroes  broke  out,  this  year,  in 
the  heart  of  Carolina.  A  number  of  them  having  assembled  at 
Stono,  surprised  and  killed  two  men  in  a  ware  house,  from  which 
they  took  guns  and  ammunition ;  chose  a  captain ;  and,  with 
colours  and  drums,  be^an  a  march  toward  the  southwest,  burning 
every  house,  and  killing  every  white  person  in  their  way,  and 
compelling  the  negroes  to  join  them.  .Governor  Bull,  returning 
to  Cfharlestown  from  the  southward,  and  meeting  them  armed, 
hastened  out  of  their  way,  and  spread  the  alarm.  It  soon  reach- 
ed Wiltown,  where  a  large  presbyterian  assembly  was  attending 


1  Hewatt,  ii.  67,  68.    Salmon,  Cbronol.  Histoiy. 

8  To  such  ne^es,  as  should  desert,  hmds  were  allottedl  near  St.  Aucustine, 
where  above  500  British  slaves  had  already  been  received.  Salmon.  Of  these 
negro  refugees  the  eovemor  of  Florida  had  formed  a  regiment,  appointing  officers 
from  among  themselves,  allowing  them  the  same  pay,  and  clothing  them  in  tb« 
same  uniform  with  the  regular  Spanish  soldiers.    Hewatt. 


mmsA  caiAVdm.  ii 

difine  service.  The  men^  who,  VLttsdfding  to  ft  law  of  the  l738w 
province,  had  broagfat  their  arms  to  the  place  of  worship,  left  the 
women  in  the  church,  and  instantly  marched  in  quest  of  the 
negroes,  who,  by  Uiis  time,  had  become  formidable,  and  spread 
desolation  above  12  miles.  Availing  themselves  of  their  supe« 
rior  military  skill,  and  of  the  intoxicadon  of  several  of  the  negroes, 
they  attacked  the  great  body  of  them  in  an  open  field,  killed 
some,  and  dispersed  the  rest.  Most  of  the  fugidves  were  taken 
and  tried.  Tney  who  had  been  compelled  to  join  the  conspira- 
tors, were  pardoned ;  but  all  the  chosen  leaders  and  first  insure 
gents  sufl^red  death.^ 

New  Inverness,  in  Georgia,  was  setded  by  highlanders,  of  the  New  inTer- 
city  and  province  of  that  name  in  tlie  north  of  Scotland.     They  "*••■• 
were  conducted  to  this  place  by  captain  William  Mackintosh,  by 
order  of  the  procurator  of  Georgia,  captain  George  Dunbar.^ 

A  college  was  founded,  this  year,  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey,  College  at 
and  called  Nassau  Hall.'  New  Jersey  contained  43,388  white  P'"»ceton- 
inhabitants,  and  3981  slaves.^ 

The  town  of  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  contained  7  worship-  churches  in 
ping  assemblies.    At  Portsmouth  there  was  a  large  society  of  ^  Wand, 
quakers.     In  the  other  11  towns  in  the  colony  there  were  25 
worshipping  assemblies.     In  the  9  towns  on  the  main  land  there 
were  o  baptist  churches,  8  quaker  meeting  houses,  4  episcopal, 
dnd  3  congregational  churches.^ 

Winnesimmet,  or  Romney  Marsh,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  Chelsea  iin 
district  or  ward  of  Boston,  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  *^'P°'***^ 
Chelsea.^ 

A  workhouse  was  built  in  Boston.'^  houseJ 

The  colonists  of  Jamaica  having  in  vain  attempted  the  subjuga-  Treaty  with 
tion  of  the  fugitive  negroes,  who  at  length  intrenched  themselves  jegroes  in 
in  inaccessible  places  in  die  mountains;  Edward  Trelawney,   *""**• 
governor  of  Jamaica,  made  a  treaty  with  them.    It  was  agreed, 
that  they  should  remain  in  a  state  of  freedom  ;  that  they  should 
have  the  property  of  1500  acres  of  land,  northeast  of  Trelaw«> 
neytown ;  that  they  should  have  liberty  to  hunt  widiin  3  miles 

1  Hewatt,  0.  70,  tS. 

s  Alcedo,  Tr.  Art,  Imnciursss.  This  is  described  by  geographers  as  situated 
where  Darien  now  is,  and  as  the  same  town.  Durins  a  residence  of  several  yeatt 
in  Georgia,  I  heard  notliing  of  Inverness,  but  much  of  Darien,  which  was  at 
that  time  in  Liberty  cotinW,  but  which  now  belongs  to  Mackintosh  county, 
formed  at  a  later  peiiod.The  name  of  Mackintosh  was  still  respectably  pre* 
nerved  there. 

3  Trumbt^,  Century  Sermon.    See  a.  d.  1746. 

4  Smifli,  N.  Jersey,  p.  489 ;  total,  47,369. 

6  CaOender,  67.    Beside  one  congregational  church  on  Block  Island. 
0  Pen]d[>erton,  MS.  Chronology. 

7  CoO.  MaM.  Hilt.  Soc.  iU.  252.    A  brick  building  120  feet  long  ftnd  2  stories 

high. 
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1738.    of  the  English  settlements ;  tliat  they  should  submit  to  the  orders 
^^-v^^/  of  the  governor,  and  assist  in  defence  of  the  island ;  and  that 

they  should  deliver  up  all  fugitive  negroes.^ 
Deith  of  Edmund  Quincy,  agent  at  London  for  settling  the  boundary 

E.  Quincy.  Yme  between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  died  in  that 
city,  of  the  small  pox,  in  the  57tli  year  of  his  age.  The  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  made  a  donation  to  his  heirs  of  1000 
acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Licnox,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire ; 
and  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  Bunhill 
Fields,  London.^ 


Wir  de- 
clared 
•gaiott 
Spain. 


Scheme  for 
taxinc  the 
Amerlcaii 
colonies. 


1739. 

War  being  declared  by  Great  Britain  against  Spain,^  admiral 
Vernon  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  a  squadron  on  the 
West  India  station,  with  orders  to  act  against  the  Spanish  do- 
minions in  that  quarter.  Sailing  with  six  men  of  war  from 
Jamaica  to  Porto  Bello,  he  attacked  that  fortress  on  the  2 1st  of 
November,  and  the  next  day  the  Spanish  governor  capitulated. 
The  admiral,  having  blown  up  the  forti6cations  and  castles  of  the 
place,  returned  fo  Jamaica.^ 

During  this  war  with  Spain,  a  scheme  for  taxing  the  British 
colonies  was  mentioned  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  "  I  will  leave 
that,"  said  the  minister,  "  for  some  of  my  successors,  who  may 
have  more  courage  than  I  have,  and  be  less  a  friend  to  commerce 
than  I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me  during  my  adminis- 
tration, to  encourage  the  trade  of  tlie  American  colonies  in  the 
utmost  latitude."^  The  scheme  of  taxation  was  reserved  for  a 
bolder  minister,  and  a  more  eventful  period;  but  the  British 

1  Salmon,  Chron.  Hist    Rajrnal.  vi.  846 — 848 ;  but  he  says,  in  1789. 

3  Qnincy's  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy.  The  late  President  Adams  told  me,  that 
Mr.  Quincy,  had  he  not  been  a  Dissenter,  would  have  been  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

8  The  English  colonies,  but  chiefly  Jamaica,  had  carried  on  a  contraband  trade 
with  the  settlements  in  America,  which  custom  had  long  made  them  consider  as 
lawful.  The  court  of  Madrid  concerted  measures  to  stop  or  at  least  to  check 
this  intercourse ;  and,  under  the  pretence  of  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade, 
many  ships  were  stopped,  which,  in  reality,  had  a  legal  destination.  England, 
incensed  to  find  these  hostilities  carried  to  an  excess  inconsistent  with  the  law 
of  nations,  after  taking  measures  for  redress,  declared  war  against  Spain  23  Oc- 
tober, 1789.    Raynal,  v.  90—95.    Hewatt,  u.  69, 75. 

4  Univ.  Hist.  xU.  412,  416. 

5  Annual  Renter  for  1765.  The  minister  said  more ;  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  his  maxims  and  measures  was  recollected,  more  than  twenty  years  afterward, 
to  his  honour.  **  Nay,'*  proceeded  the  minister,  « it  has  been  necessary  to  pass 
over  some  irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe ;  for  by  encouraging  them  to 
an  extensive  growing  foreign  commerce,  if  they  gain  £500,000, 1  am  convinced 
that  in  two  years  afterward  full  £250,000  of  their  gains  will  be  in  his  majesty's 
exchequer,  by  the  labour  and  product  of  this  kin^om ;  as  immense  quantities 
of  eveij  kind  go  thither ;  and  as  they  increase  in  their  foreign  American  trade, 
more  of  our  produce  will  be  wanted.  Thii  is  taxing  Uiem  more  agreeably  to 
tiwir  own  coDftitution  and  oun." 
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parliament  passed  an  act  for  more  efiectually  securing  and  en-     1739. 
couraging  the  trade  of  the  British  to  America ;  and  an  act  for  n^^v^^/ 
naturalizing  such  protestants  and  others,  as  were,  or  should  be, 
settled  in  any  of  his  majesty's  colonies  in  America.^ 

Oglethorpe,  agreeably  to  a  promise  which  he  had  made  at  the  Oglethorpe 
treaty  the  last  year,  went  into  the  Indian  country,  500  miles  i^^* 
distant  from  Frederica.  At  the  town  of  Coweta,  he  conferred 
with  the  deputies  of  that  town,  and  with  those  of  the  Cliickasaws. 
These  deputies,  after  drinking  black  broth  together,  according  to 
the  usage  of  their  ancestors,  unitedly  declared,  that  they  adhered 
m  their  ancient  love  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  wboronew 
agreements  made  in  1733  with  the  trustees  of  Georgia.  They  their  cofo- 
farther  declared,  that  all  the  dominions,  territories,  and  lands  ^^"^ 
from  the  Savannah  river  to  St.  John's  river  and  all  the  islands  be- 
tween them,  and  from  St.  John's  river  to  the  bay  of  Apalache,  and 
thence  to  the  mountains,  do  by  ancient  right  belong  to  the  Creek 
natbn ;  and  that  tliey  would  not  suffer  either  the  Spaniards,  or  any 
person,  excepting  the  trustees  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  to  settle  on 
the  said  lands.  While  they  acknowledged  the  grant  which  they 
had  formerly  made  to  the  trustees  of  all  the  lands  on  Savannah 
river,  as  far  as  the  river  Oeeechee,  and  all  the  lands  along  the  sea 
coast  as  far  as  St.  John's  nver,  and  as  high  as  the  tide  flows,  and 
all  the  islands  as  far  as  the  said  river,  particularly  the  islands  of 
Frederica,  Cumberland,  and  Amelia  ;^  they  declared,  that  they 
reserved  to  the  Creek  nation  all  the  land  from  Pipemaker's 
Bluff  to  Savannah,  and  the  islands  of  St.  Catharine,  Ossabaw, 
and  Sapelo;  and  farther  declared,  that  the  said  lands  were 
holden  by  the  Creek  nation  as  tenants  in  common.  Oglethorpe, 
as  commissioner  for  George  II.  declared,  that  the  English  should 
Dot  enlarge  or  take  up  any  lands,  excepting  those  granted,  as 
above,  to  the  trustees,  by  the  Creek  nation ;  and  covenanted, 
that  he  would  punish  any  person,  who  should  intrude  upon  the 
lands,  so  reseved  by  that  nation.^ 

There  were,  at  this  time,  upward  of  100  sail  of  vessels,  be-  Newport, 
longing  to  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island.^ 

The  yellow  fever  raged  in  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  near  YeUow 
as  violently  as  in  1732.*  ^''"' 

Jeremiah  Dummer,  of  Boston,  died  atPlastow,  in  England.^    Deiihof 

J.  Dammer. 

1  Salmon,  Chronological  History. 

2  They  gave  to  these  islands  the  names  of  the  king's  family,  **  out  of  grati- 
tude to  him." 

3  Univ.  Hist.  zl.  462.    PosUethwayt»  i.  860. 

4  CaDender,  41. 

6  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Carolina,  ii.  84. 

6  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog.  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  8.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  and 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1699,  when,  as  his 
president  afterward  declared  (in  a  Pre&ce  to  a  publication  of  Mr.  Dummer's), 
be  wa«  **  ttia  best  eeholar  that  had  been  there.*'    Soon  after  he  took  his  degree 
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Ogle-  ^  General  Oglethorpe,  having  passed  over  to  Florida  with 

McnSntioii  ^^  select  men  of  his  regiment  and  a  considerable  party  of 
againtt  St  Indians,  invested  Diego,  a  small  fort  (about  25  miles  from  St. 
Aoguitiiie.  Augustine),  which,  after  a  short  resistance,  surrendered  by  capi- 
tulation. Leaving  in  this  fort  a  garrison  of  60  men,  he  returned 
to  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  where  he  wa^  joined  by 
colonel  Vanderdussen  with  the  Carolina  regiment,  and  a  company 
of  Highlanders  under  captain  Mlntosh.  A  few  days  after,  he 
marched  with  his  whole  force,  consisting  of  above  2000  men, 
regulars,  provincials,  and  Indians,  to  fort  Moosa  within  two  miles 
of  St.  Augustine.  The  Spanish  garrison,  on  his  approach, 
evacuating  the  fort,  and  retiring  into  the  town,  he  immediately 
ordered  the  gates  of  the  fort  to  be  burnt,  and  three  breaches  to 
be  made  in  its  walls ;  and  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  town 
and  castle.  During  his  stay  at  fort  Diego,  the  Spaniards  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  and  the  general,  soon  dis- 
covering that  an  attempt  to  take  the  castle  by  storm  would  be 
presumptuous,  changed  his  plan  of  operation,  and  resolved,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  ships  of  war  which  were  now  lying  at 
anchor  off  Augustine  bar,  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 
Having  left  colonel  Palmer  with  95  Highlanders  aud  42  Indians 
at  fort  Moosa,  with  orders  to  scour  the  woods  around  the  town, 
and  intercept  all  supplies  of  cattle  from  the  country,  and  sent 
colonel  Vanderdussen  with  the  Carolina  regiment  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  neck  of  land,  called  Point  Quarrel,  above  a  mile 
distant  from  the  castle,  with  orders  to  erect  a  battery  on  it ;  the 
general  with  his  regiment,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Indians, 
embarked  in  boats,  and  landed  on  the  island  of  Anastatia.  From 
this  place,  which  lay  opposite  the  castle,  he  resolved  to  bombard 
the  town.  Ships  were  so  stationed,  as  to  block  up  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour ;  and  the  Spaniards  were  cut  off  irom  all  supplies 
by  sea.  Batteries  were  soon  erected  on  Anastatia,  and  several 
cannon  mounted.  Oglethorpe,  having  made  these  dispositions, 
summoned  the  Spanish  governor  to  a  surrender ;  but,  secure  in 
his  strong  hold,  he  sent  him  for  answer,  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
shake  hands  with  him  in  his  casde.  Indignant  at  this  reply,  the 
general  opened  his  batteries  against  the  castle,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  threw  a  number  of  shells  into  the  town.  The  6re  was  re- 
turned with  equal  spirit  from  the  Spanish  fort,  and  from  six  half 

at  Cambridge,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent  several  yean  at  one  of  the  univer- 
sities in  Holland,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  phUoBophia,  and  then 
returned  to  New  England.  In  1710  he  was  appointed  agent  of  Massachusetts, 
and  rendered  very  important  services  to  the  colony.  He  was  author  of  the  able 
«  Defence  of  the  New  England  Charters."  A  lift  of  his  other  publications  nay 
be  seen  in  the  above  biographical  authorities. 
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gaDies  in  the  harbour;  but  the  distance  was  so  great,  that  the     1740. 
cannonade,  though  it  continued  several  days,  did  uttle  execution 
on  either  side. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spanish  commander  sent  out  against 
colonel  Palmer  a  detachment  of  300  men,  who  surprised  him  at 
fort  Moosa,  and  cut  his  party  almost  entirely  to  pieces.  The 
Chickasaws,  ofl&nded  at  an  incautious  expression  of  Oglethorpe, 
deserted  him.  The  Spanish  garrison,  by  some  means,  received 
700  men,  and  a  large  supply  of  provisions.  All  prospect  of 
starving  the  enemy  being  lost,  the  army  began  to  despair  of 
forcing  the  place  to  surrender.  The  Carolina  troops,  enfeebled 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  dispirited  by  sickness,  and  fatigued 
by  fruitless  eflbrts,  marched  away  in  large  bodies.  The  naval 
commander,  in  consideration  of  the  shortness  of  his  provisions, 
and  of  the  near  approach  of  the  usual  season  of  hurricanes, 
judged  it  imprudent  to  hazard  his  fleet  longer  on  that  coast. 
The  general  himself  was  sick  of  a  fever,  and  his  regiment  was 
vrom  out  with  fatigue,  and  disabled  by  sickness.  These  com- 
bbed  disasters  rendered  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  enterprise ; 
and  Oglethorpe,  with  extreme  sorrow  and  regret,  returned  to 
Fredenca.^ 

While  the  province  of  Carolina  felt  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  f}^}^ 
miscarriage  of  this  expedition,  a  desolating  fire  in  its  capital  ^'^ 
deeply  aggravated  the  calamity.  It  broke  out  in  November, 
about  two  o'clock  m  the  afternoon,  and  burned  with  unquench- 
able violence  until  eight  at  night.  The  houses  being  built  of 
wood^  and  the  wind  blowing  hard  at  the  northwest,  the  flames 
spread  with  irresistible  force,  and  astonishmg  rapidity.  Almost 
every  house,  from  Broad  street,  where  the  conflagration  began, 
to  Granville's  bastion,  was  at  one  time  on  fire.  Three  hundred 
of  the  best  buildings  in  the  town,  with  goods  and  provincial  com- 
modides  to  a  prodigious  anoount,  were  consumed.  The  legisla- 
ture applied  for  relief  to  the  British  parliament,  which  voted 
£20,000  sterling  to  be  distributed  among  the  sufierers.' 

Admiral  Vernon,  with  a  fleet  of  30  sail  of  the  line,^  made  an  VemoD  be- 
expedition  against  Carthagena,  and  besieged  it ;  but  was  at  length  ^^^^^ 
obliged  to  abandon  the  siege.     The  sailors  amounted  to  15,000; 
and  the  soldiers,  including  the  American  battalions  and  a  body  of 
negroes  from  Jamaica,  to  12,000.    This  was  far  the  greatest 
armament  that  America  had  ever  seen.^ 

1  Hewatt,  ii.  77—89.    He  reached  Fredeiiea  about  the  lOfh  of  July. 

*  Hewatt,  fl.  83,  84.  **  From  a  flourishing  condition  the  town  was  reduced, 
bk  the  apace  of  aix  homa,  to  the  lowest  and  most  deplorable  state."  Salmon 
[ChroD.  Hist]  says,  the  damase  of  this  fire  was  estimated  at  £200,000. 

a  Raynal  [ir.  M.]  says,  S5  snips  of  flie  line,  6  fire  ships,  and  bomb  ketches. 

4  Uniy.  Hist  xli.  429—445.  The  fleet  returned  to  Jamaica  about  the  last  of 
TTiHiiaTmi,  JXtl     Thcfii|^fofrha4  perished  by  the  enemy^  yet  It  was  com- 
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1740.        M.  Bienville  with  a  large  army,  composed  of  French,  Indians, 
v^->.^^w/  and  Negroes,  made  a  second  expedition  against  the  Chickasaws. 
Expedition  Proceeding  up  the  Mississippi,  he  encamped  his  troops  on  a  fine 
Chicka-^*   plain  within  1 5  miles  of  the  Chickasaw  towns,  where  he  built  a 
Mwi.         fort,  which  he  called  Fort  Assumption.     While  here,  he  received 
succours  from  Canada.     In  March,  he  detached  a  company  of 
foot,  attended  by  the  Canadian  Indians,  with  orders,  if  the  Chick- 
asaws should  demand  it,  to  treat  of  peace.     The  Chickasaws 
made  signals  of  peace  ;  which  being  promised  them,  they  came 
Treaty  of    out  of  their  fort,  presented  the  calumet  to  the  commanding 
P***^'        officer,  and  a  peace  was  concluded.^ 

G.  White-        Mr.  George  Whitefield,  having  received  priest's  orders,  had 
•n^orphan*  ^^^^  ^  second  time  to  America.    Having  obtained  a  tract  of 
house.        land  from  the  trustees  of  Georgia,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
Orphan  House,  a  few  miles  from  Savannah,  and  afterward  finished 
it  at  great  expense.    It  was  designed  to  be  an  asylum  for  poor  chil- 
dren, who  were  here  to  be  clothed  and  fed  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions, and  educated  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Christianity.^ 
Law  against      The  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  premising,  that  the  having 
skves'to      ^^  slaves  taught  to  write,  or  suflfering  them  to  be  employed  in 
write.         writing,  may  be  attended  with  great  inconveniences,  passed  an 
act.  That  whoever  shall  teach,  or  cause  any  slave  or  slaves  to  be 
taught  to  write,  or  shall  use  or  employ  any  slave  as  a  scribe  in 
any  manner  of  writing  whatsoever,  shall,  for  every  such  ofifence, 
forfeit  the  sum  of  £100.^ 
Printing  at       A  printing  office  was  opened  at  Annapolis  by  Jonas  Green, 
Annapolis.   ^Jjq  ^gg  employed  as  printer  to  the  government  of  Maryland.* 
A  long  and  tedious  controversy  between  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampsliire,  respecting  the  divisional  line  between  those 

piited»  on  a  moderate  calculation,  that,  before  the  arrival  at  Jamaica,  20,000 
English  subjects  had  died  since  their  fint  attack  on  Carthagena.  To  this  deso- 
lating mortality  Thompson  refers,  in  his  admirable  description  of  the  *<  Power  of 
Pestilent  disease : "  [Seasons,  Summer,  1. 1040 — 1050.] 

**  Such  as,  of  late,  at  Carthagena  quench'd 
The  British  fire.    You,  gallant  Vernon !  saw 
The  miserable  scene  ....  You  heard  the  groans 
Of  agonizins  ships  from  shore  to  shore ; 
Hejml  nighUy  plung'd  amid  the  sullen  waves 
The  frequent  corsc.^* 

1  Du  Pratz,  iii.  400--426.    Univ.  Hist.  xl.  360—364. 

9  Hewatt,  ii.  167, 168.  The  orphan  house  was  a  wooden  tn^ilding,  two  stories 
high,  the  dhnensions  of  which  were  70  feet  by  40.  It  stood  on  a  sandy  beach 
nigh  the  sea  shore.  However  humane  and  laudable  the  design  of  this  institu- 
tion, the  advantages  which  the  founder  expected  fit>m  it  were  never  realized. 
The  unhealthfulness  of  the  climate  seems  to  have  been  but  one  among  many 
causes  of  this  disappointment  About  30  years  aflervrard,  the  orphan  house  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.    M*Call,  Hist.  Georgia,  i.  161, 162. 

3  Grimk^'s  Public  Laws  oi  South  Carolina.  The  fine  was  to  be  <*  current 
money.'* 

4  Tiiomis,  L  880, 881.  See  1726.  He  was  tibe  son  of  the  ^der  Timofliy  of 
New  Londoo,  tnd  greit  giiDdton  of  Samiiel  Green,  piintMr  at 
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two  provinces,  was  decided  in  England  by  the  lords  of  council.     1740. 
By  this  decision  New  Hampshire  gained  a  tract  of  country,  14  n^^v^^^ 
miles  in  breadth,  and  above  50  in  length,  more  than  it  had  ever 
claimed.^ 

1741. 

An  expedition  against  the  Spanish  West  India  settlements  was  JJ^^"***' 
ordered  by  the  English  government.  Cuba  was  the  principal 
objecU  An  American  regiment  consisting  of  about  360O  men, 
was  raised  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  several  colonies  were  at 
the  charge  of  levy  money,  of  provisions,  and  of  transports,  for 
their  respective  quotas.^  In  this  expedition  the  northern  colonies 
furnished  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  and  sustained  a  great 
loss  of  men ;  principally  in  an  uncommon  mortality  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  army.^ 

There  were  now  on  the  stocks  in  Massachusetts  40  topsail  MasMchu- 
vessels,  of  about  7000  tons.     In  Marblehead  there  were  about  ***^ 
160  fishing  schooners,  of  about  50  tons  each.^ 

There  were  frequent  fires  in  the  city  of  New  York.     A  con-  ipcendia- 
spiracy  of  negroes  and  other  incendiaries  was  discovered.     Four  y®*^^^' 
white   persons  were   executed;   30  negroes  were  burnt;    18 
hanged  ;  and  great  numbers  transported.^ 

The  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  began  to  build  the  town  Bethlehem, 
of  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania.® 

The  first  number  of  The  General  Magazine  and  Historical  ^'^^  J*"2[*" 
Chronicle,  printed  and  edited  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  pub-  'yj°"" 
lished  on  the  1st  of  January.     This  was  the  first  literary  Journal 
published  in  the  United  States.'' 

Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia,  died.^  Death  of  A. 

*     ^       Hamilton. 

I  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  168—171.    Douglass,  i.  422.    Adams,  N.  Eng.  204. 

S  Dotiglass,  i.  654.  Brit.  Emp.  i.  868.  The  troops  were  paid  off  and  dis- 
missed &  October,  1742 ;  and  aHowed  to  keep  their  clothing  and  firelocks. 
Massachusetts  furnished  500  men,  which  cost  that  province  about  £87,500  old 
tenor,  equal  to  £7000  sterling. 

3  Trumbull,  Hist.  United  States,  I.  c.  9.  "  The  sickness  seems  to  have  been 
almost  as  mortal  as  the  plague.  According  to  the  general's  account,  no  less 
than  8445  died  during  the  short  period  of  two  days.  This  was  a  considerably 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  army.  Of  nearly  1000  men  from  New 
England,  not  more  than  90  or  100  returned.  Of  500  from  Massachusetts,  50 
only  returned.*' 

4  Brit  Emp.  i.  879. 

5  Honunanden,  New  York  Conspiracy,  or  Hist.  Negro  Plot.  Smith,  N.  York, 
i.  188.    Brit.  Emp.  ii.801— 318. 

5  Adams,  View  of  Religions,  466.  They  had  begun  to  settle  at  Savannah  in 
Georgia ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by 
the  Spaniards,  obliging  them  to  take  up  arms,  they  left  their  settlement  and  pos- 
sessions, and  removed  to  Pennsylvania.    See  Loskiel,  p.  ii.  c.  1. 

7  Mem.  Hist.  Soc.  Pennsylv.  i.  148.    Thomas,  ii.  348. 

^  Proud,  ii.  219.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence  in  his  profession  ;  and 
had  senred  in  several  considerable  stations,  both  in  the  govemknent  of  Pennsyl- 
nota  and  in  tlie  Lower  Countiet,  with  ability,  integrity,  and  honour.    See  1786. 

FOL.  II*  3 
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174S. 

Spanish  The  Spaniards  had  not  yet  relinquished  their  elaini  to  the 

•£?^»t*°°    province  of  Georgia.     No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  greatest 
Geoigia.      part  of  the  British  fleet,  under  admiral  Vernon,  left  the  seas 
about  the  Spanish  settlements,  than  they  made  preparations  for 
dislodging  the  English  settlers  from  that  province.     Menaces 
having  no  effect  on  Oglethorpe,,  an  armament  was  prepared  at 
Havana  to  expel  him  from  the  Spanish  frontiers.     A  body  of 
2000  men,  commanded  by  Don  Antonio  de  Rodondo,  embarked 
from  that  port  under  convoy  of  a  strong  squadron,  and  arrived 
at  St.  Augustine  in  May.     Oglethorpe,  receiving  intelligence  of 
their  arrival  in  Florida,  sent  advices  of  it  to  governor  Glen  of 
Carolina,  and  made  all  pos^ble  preparations  for  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance.    With  his  regiment,  and  a  few  rangers,  HighlanderSi 
and  Indians,  he  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Frederica,  and  waited 
in  expectation  of  a  reinforcement  from  Carolina.     About  the  last 
of  June,  the  Spanish  fleet,  amounting  to  32  sail  and  carrying 
above  3000  men,  under  the  command  of  Don  Manuel  de  Mon- 
teano,  came  to  anchor  off  St.  Simon's  bar ;  and,  after  sounding 
the  channel,  passed  through  Jekyl  sound,  received  a  fire  from 
Oglethorpe  at  fort  Simon's,  and  proceeded  up  the  Alatamaha, 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  guns«     Here  the  enemy  landed,   and 
erected  a  battery  with  20  eighteen  pounders  mounted  on  it. 
Oglethorpe,  judging  his  situation  at  fort  Simon's  to  be  dangerous, 
spiked  up  the  guns ;  burst  the  bombs  and  cohoms ;  destroyed 
the  stores;  and  retreated  to  Frederica.     With  a  force  amount* 
ing  to  litde  more  than  700  men,  exclusive  of  Indians,  he  could 
not  hope  to  act  but  on  the  defensive,  until  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments from  Carolina.     He,  however,  employed  his  Indians,  and 
occasionally  his  Highlanders,  in  scouring  the  woods,  harassing 
the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  and  throwing  eveiy  impediment  ia 
their  marches.     In  the  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  penetrate 
through  the  woods  and  morasses  to  reach  Frederica,  several 
rencountres  took  place  ;  in  one  of  which  they  lost  a  captain  and 
two  lieutenants  killed,   and   above  100  men  taken  prisoners. 
Oglethorpe   at  length,  learning  by  an   English  prisoner,  who 
escaped  from  the  Spanish  camp,  that  a  difference  subsisted  be- 
tween the  troops  from  Cuba  and  those  from   St.  Augustine, 
occasioning  a  separate  encampment,  resolved  to  attack  the  ene- 
my, while  thus  divided.     Taking  advantage  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  woods,  he  marched  out  in  the  night  with  300  chosen 
men,  the  Highland  company,  and  some  rangers,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  surprising  the   enemy.     Having   advanced   within   two 
miles  of  the  Spanish  camp,  he  halted  his  troops,  and  went  for- 
ward bimself  with  a  select  corps,  to  recoimoitre  the  enemy's 
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situation.     While  be  was  endeavouring  cautiously  to  conceal  his     1742. 
approach,  a  French  soldier  of  his  party  discharged  his  musket,  n^-v^^/ 
and  ran  into  the  Spanish  lines. 

The  general  now  returned  to  Frederica,  and  endeavoured  to  Sirataeem 
effect  by  stratagem,  what  could  not  be  achieved  by  surprise.  JhorMf' 
Apprehensive  tliat  the  deserter  would  discover  to  the  enemy  his 
weakness,  he  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  desiring  him  to  acquaint  the 
Spaniards  with  the  defenceless  state  of  Frederica,  and  the  ease 
with  which  his  small  garrison  might  be  cut  to  pieces.  He  press- 
ed him  to  bring  forward  the  Spaniards  to  an  attack ;  but,  if  he 
could  not  prevail  thus  far,  to  use  all  his  art  and  influence  to 
persuade  them  to  stay  at  least  three  days  more  at  fort  Simon's ; 
for  within  that  time,  according  to  advices  just  received  from 
Carolina,  he  should  have  a  reinforcement  of  2000  land  forces, 
with  6  British  ships  of  war.  The  letter  concluded  with  a  caution 
to  the  deserter  against  dropping  tlie  least  hint  of  admiral  Vernon's 
meditated  attack  upon  St.  Augustine,  and  with  assurance,  that 
for  bis  service  he  should  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  British  king. 
O^etborpe  gave  it  to  the  Spanish  prisoner,  who,  for  a  small 
reward  tc^ether  with  his  liberty,  promised  to  deliver  it  to  the 
French  deserter.  On  his  arrival,  however,  at  the  Spanish  camp, 
be  gave  the  letter,  as  Oglethorpe  expected,  to  the  commander  m 
chief,  who  instantly  put  the  deserter  in  hons.  This  letter  per- 
{dexed  and  confounded  the  Spaniards ;  some  suspecting  it  to  be 
a  stratagem  to  prevent  an  attack  on  Frederica,  and  others  be- 
lieving it  to  contain  serious  instructions  to  direct  the  conduct  of  a 
q>y.  While  the  Spanbh  officers  were  deliberating  what  measures 
to  adopt,  an  incident,  not  within  the  calculation  of  military  skill, 
or  the  controul  of  human  power,  decided  their  counsels.  Three 
ships  of  force,  which  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  had  sent 
out  to  Oglethorpe's  aid,  appeared  at  this  juncture  off  the  coast. 
The  agreement  of  this  discovery  with  the  contents  of  the  letter 
convinced  the  Spanish  commander  of  its  real  intention.  The  TheSinn- 
whole  army,  seized  with  an  instant  panic,  set  fire  to  the  fort,  and  S^e  enter-*"* 
precipitately  embarked,  leaving  several  cannon,  with  a  quantity  prise. 
of  provisions  and  military  stores ;  and  thus,  in  the  moment  of 
threatened  conquest,  was  the  infant  colony  providentially  saved .^ 

On  an  impeachment,  brought  fonvard  before  this  invasion, 
Oglethorpe  now  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, where,  on  trial,  the  charge  was  adjudged  to  be  false, 
malicious  and  groundless.  The  character  of  this  able  general 
now  appeared  in  resplendent  light ;  and  his  contemporaries  ac- 
knowledged, what  impartial  history  must  record,  that  to  him 
Carolina  was  indebted  for  her  safety  and  repose ;  as  well  as 
Georgia,  for  her  existence  and  protection. 

I  Hewitt,  a.  Ill— 119.    ManhaD,  i.  886— 844. 
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Oglethorpe  never  afterward  returned  to  America.  The  trus- 
tees of  Georgia  now  established  a  kind  of  civil  government,  and 
committed  the  charge  of  it  to  a  president  and  four  assistants, 
who  were  to  act  under  their  instructions,  and  to  be  responsible 
to  them  for  their  public  conduct.  Above  1500  persons  had,  at 
this  period,  been  transported  by  the  trustees  to  Georgia.^ 

Fanueil  Hall,  a  handsome  and  commodious  brick  building, 
was  erected  on  Market  Square  in  Boston,  and  given  to  the  town 
by  Peter  Fanueil,  esquire,  who  died  just  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
pletion.^ A  church  was  built  in  Bennet  street,  at  the  north  end 
of  Boston.^ 

Massachusetts  contained  164,000  inhabitants.^  The  number 
of  ratable  polls  of  white  men  in  that  colony  was  41,000.  Boston 
contained  1719  dwelling  houses,  and  about  18,000  inhabitants.^ 
In  the  county  of  Worcester  there  were  about  3200  taxable  per- 
sons.®    New  Hampshire  contained  6000  whites,  ratable  polls.^ 

The  entries  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  this  year,  were  230, 
and  the  clearances  281.^ 

A  treaty  was  holden  at  Philadelphia  by  the  government  of 
Pennsylvania  with  the  deputies  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  agreed 
to  release  their  claim  to  all  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Susquehannah,  as  far  south  as  that  province  extended,  and  north- 
ward to  the  Endless  Mountains,  or  Kittochtinny  Hills.  In  com- 
pensation for  this  territory,  they  received  goods  of  considerable 
value.^ 

For  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  which  had  received  but 
little  public  encouragement  in  Pennsylvania,  Benjamin  Franklin 
had,  in  1731,  brought  forward  a  proposal  for  a  public  library. 


1  Hewatt,  u.  120—124. 

S  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  253.  The  lower  floor  of  Fanueil  Hall  was  to  be 
occupied  as  a  public  market ;  and  the  chamber  over  it,  as  a  town  hall  for  the 
transaction  of  the  affairs  of  the  town. 

3  Ibid.  263.    By  a  society  formed  from  the  old  north  church. 

4  Adams,  Letters,  Lett  xvii. 

5  Douglass,  i.  530,  531.  Brit  Dom.  i.  215.  By  a  new  valuation,  this  year, 
there  were  reported  16,382  souls  in  Boston ;  but  Douglass  allows  an  addition 
for  some  men,  sent  on  the  Cuba  expedion,  and  for  several  sons  and  apprentices, 
'*  designedly  overlooked  to  ease  the  quota  of  Boston's  provincial  tax."  In  20 
years  (from  1722  to  1742)  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  had  increased  6000,  or  one 
third.  By  this  valuation  of  1742,  there  were  in  Boston  1200  widows  (1000  of 
them  poor) ;  in  the  alms  houses  111  persons ;  in  the  workhouse  86;  1514  ne> 
groes ;  418  horses,  and  141  cows. 

6  Brit  Emp.  it  75. 

7  Pres.  Stiles,  MS. 

8  Univ.  Hist.  xK.  SO. 

9  Brit  Emp.  ii.  439 — 449.  **  Endless  Mountains  "  is  the  Indian  name  trans- 
lated, expressive  of  their  unknown  extent.  The  Kittochtinny  or  Kittatinni  were 
a  chain  or  single  narrow  ridge  in  those  mountains.  Proud,  ii.  246.  Colden, 
Five  Nations,  American  Magazine  and  Hist  Chronicle  for  1743  and  1744.  In 
the  transactions  at  this  treaty,  of  the  council  present  at  it,  next  to  the  name  of 
the  lleut  governor,  Geoi|^  Thomas,  is  tiie  name  of  James  Logan. 


et- 
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It  was  well  received ;  and  60  persons  subscribed  40  shillings     1742, 
each,  and  agreed  to  pay  10  shillings  annually  for  50  years,  the 
term  for  which  the  company  was  to  continue.     The  subscribers, 
havbg  now  increased  to  100,  obtained  a  charter.     This  was  the 
first,  if  not  the  origin,  of  all  the  American  subscription  libraries.^ 

The   English  commanded   by  major  Crawford,   established  English 
themselves  in  Rattan,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  to  protect  the  {hemwivet 
hewers  of  Campeachy  wood,  and  to  ensure  the  commerce  of  atRatun; 
indigo  and  cochineal  with  the  Spaniards  of  Guatemala.^     By  the 
advice  of  admiral  Vernon,  200  of  the  American  regiment  with 
60  marines  were  sent  under  convoy,  with  an  engineer,  arms,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
ammunition,  and  some  cannon  for  a  fortification ;  and  a  town  was  town, 
built  and  fortified  on  the  island.^ 

1743. 

The  shipping  of  New  England,  about  this  time,  is  said  to  Shippiog  of 
bave  consisted  of  at  least  1000  sail,  exclusive  of  fishing  barks.*  N.  England. 
Ship  building,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  trade  of  Bos- 
ton,  decFmed  at  this  period.*    In  the  military  establishment  of  labilshment 
Massachusetts  for  this  year,  114  men  were  employed  in  public  of  Mass. 
service.* 

The  Catawba  nation  of  Indians  could  bring  scarcely  400  Catawba 
warriors  into  the  field.     These  were  composed  partly  of  their 
own  men,  and  partly  of  refugees  from  various  smaller  tribes, 
which  were  obliged,  about  this  time,  on  account  of  their  reduced 
numbers,  to  associate  with  them.''^ 

The  second  baptist  church  was  built  in  Boston.®  Baptistchh. 

Lieutenant  governor  Bull,  of  South  Carolina,  having  received  Silver  mine 
credible  information  that  a  silver  mine  had   been   discovered  {P^^*  ^""*' 
and  opened,  and  that  several  persons  were  now  working  upon 
it  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  issued  a  proclamation,  stricdy  forbid- 

^^^^^^mmmm^m^mm^^m^^m^^^^m^  - ■■!■  I  III  -  _         _  -      m  .1  l~  "  '  ~' 

/ 

1  Life  of  Franklin,  in  his  Works,  L  74,  75,  and  83 — 85.  The  instrument  first 
subscribed  was  rendered  null  and  void  by  the  charter  of  incorporation,  which 
^ve  perpetuity  to  the  company. 

9  Alcedo,  Art,  Roattadt,  or  Rattan. 

3  Univ.  Hist  xU.  449. 

4  Univ.  Hist  xxxix.  346.    Wynne,  i.  165.    "  Before  **  this  year. 

5  European  Settlements,  ii.  183.  There  were  built  this  year,  1743,  30  ves- 
sels ;  in  1746,  20  vessels ;  in  1749, 15  vessels. 

6  Brit  Emp.  ii.  95.  men.  men. 

Castle  William  had     ....  40  George's  (near  Penobscot)  .  13 

Richmond  fort  (Kennebeck)    .  10  Saco  river  fort 13 

Brunswic  fort 6  Fort  Dummer 16 

Pemaquid  fort   ..*...  6  Province  store  sloop    ...  10 

7  Adair,  223,  224.  Drayton,  94.  This  nation  was  about  200  miles  from 
Chariestown,  S.  Carolina. 

S  Con.  MaMB.  Hist  Soc.  iu.  264. 
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1743.     ding  all  persons  whatever  from  running  out  any  land  in  the 
x^^v-w/  Cherokee  nation,  or  in  any  other  nation  of  Indians,  and  from 
opening  or  working  any  mine,  in  any  of  the  Indian  nations  with* 
in  this  province,  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be  made 
known. ^ 
Aoadeny         Benjamin  Franklin  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  college 
Siial****^*''  ^^^  ^®  education  of  young  men  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowl- 
edge ;  from  which  the  Academy,  afterward  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  originated.* 
Palitinet         A  ship  from  England,  bound  for  Philadelphia,  with  about  200 
loBt  at  sea.   Palatines  on  board,  put  into  Hampton  road  in  Virginia,  havbg 

lost  about  160  passengers  from  the  Palatinate.^ 
Gennan  A  German  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed  by  Christopher 

newiwiMr.  ^^er,  at  Germantown.*     A  newspaper,  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, was  published  weekly  at  Philadelphia.^ 
lodlgo.  The  culture  of  the  Indigo  plant  was  introduced  into  South 

Carolina  by  Miss  Lucas.^  The  cultivation  of  this  valuable  plant 
being  considered  of  importance,  some  indigo  seed  was  soon  after 
imported  from  the  West  Indies,  where  it  had  already  been  culti- 
vated with  success,  and  yielded  an  immense  profit.  At  first  the 
seed  was  planted  as  an  experiment ;  and  it  was  so  entirely  suc- 
cessful, that  several  planters  turned  their  immediate  attention  to 
the  culture  of  indigo,  and  studied  the  art  of  extracting  the  dye."^ 
American  The  American  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle  began  io 
Magazine,    fae  published  at  Boslon.® 

Death  of         James  Blair,  first  president  of  William  and  Mary  College  in 
J.Blair.       Virginia,  died  at  the  age  of  88  years.® 

1  American  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle  for  1748. 

5  Memoirs  of  I^nnsylv.  Hist.  Society,  i.  180. 

3  American  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle. 

4  Ramsay,  Chronological  Tables. 

6  Thomas,  ii.  886;  «  as  eariy  as  May,  1743." 

6  Ramsay,  Chron.  Tables. 

7  Hewatt,  ii.  138, 139.    Drayton,  S.  Car.  127.    See  1748. 

8  It  was  printed  by  Rogers  and  Fowle,  and  sold  by  S.  Eliot  and  J.  Bhmchard, 
In  Boston ;  it  was  sold  Hso  in  Philadelphia  by  B.  Franklin,  in  New  York  by 
J.  Parker,  in  New  Haven  by  J.  Pomroy,  in  Nevrport  by  C.  CampbeU.  It  was 
published  in  monthly  numbers,  only  12  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
first  similar  publication  in  London,  Uie  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Ramsay,  Chron. 
Table.    Thomas,  ii.  255. 

9  The  Rev.  Mr.  Blair  was  bom  and  educated  in  Scotland,  where  he  obtained 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  Toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he  went 
into  England.  The  bishop  of  London,  finding  him  well  qualified,  prevailed  on 
him  to  so  as  a  missionary  to  Virginia,  where  he  found  a  wide  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  talents  and  virtues.  The  bishop,  having  the  plantations  under  his 
care,  and  supplying  them  with  what  clergymen  he  could  procure  from  England, 
ScoUand,  Ireland,  and  France,  afterward  appointed  Mr.  Blair  his  ecclesiastical 
commissary  for  the  province  of  Virginia.  He  was  one  of  the  king's  council, 
and  rector  of  Burton  parish,  as  weU  as  president  of  the  college.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  and  usefiil  in  his  various  offices  and  stations.  He  published  four 
Tolumes  of  Discourses,  entitled :  **  Our  Saviour's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ex- 
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War  was  declared  by  Great  Britain  against  France.     M.  Du  March  31. 
Quesnel,  governor  of  Cape  Breton,  sent  about  900  men  under  ciarcd*" 
Duvivier,  who  surprised  and  took  Canso  before  the  war  was  against 
known  at  Boston.     There  were  in  garrison  at  Canso  four  incom-  ^^^^* 
plate  companies  of  Phillips'  regiment,  not  exceeding  80  men, 
with  a  man  of  war  tender.     The  French  burned  the  place. 
The  conditions,  granted  to  the  prisoners,  were,  to  be  carried  to 
Loubbourg,  and  to  continue  there  one  year,  and  thence  to  be 
sent  to  Boston  or  Annapolis.^    Upon  a  representation  of  the 
defenceless  state  of  Annapolis  and  Nova  Scotia,  200  men  were 
despatched  by  Massachusetts,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  on  that 
station.' 

To  guard  against  the  incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians,  DefensWe 
500  men  were  impressed,  of  which  number  300  were  for  the  Hoq^J}' 
eastern  frontier,  and  200  for  the  western.    The  ordinary  garrisons  Massacha- 
were  reinforced ;'  and  96  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  sent  to  ^^' 
the  several  townships,  to  be  sold  to  the  inhabitants  at  the  prime 
cost,  including  charges.     In  the  spring  of  this  year  opportunely 
arrived  in  Boston  the  king's  gift  to  Castle  William  of  20  cannon 
of  42  pound  ball,  and  two  mortars  of  13  inches,  with  all  stores, 
excepting  gunpowder ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  legislature 
of  IViassachusetts  voted  a  range  of  forts  to  be  built  between 
Connecticut  river  and  New  York  boundary  line.*    The  Province 
of  Maine  now  contained  2485  militia,  or  fencible  men.* 

The  English  had  obtained  leave  to  build  a  fortified  trading  house  Eneiish 
at  Ockfusques,  among  the  Creeks.  Mr.  Vaudreuil,  governor  of  {JJ^^ 
Canada,  in  a  letter  to  the  French  court,  expresses  his  apprehen-  among  the 

: Creeks. 

pUined,  and  the  Practice  of  it  recommended ; "  which  are  mentioned  with  p«at 
approbation  by  Dr.  Doddridge  in  his  Family  Expositor.  Jones,  Virginia.  Miller, 
Retrospect,  ii.  336. 

1  Brit.  Emp.  i.  183.  Smollett,  Hist.  Eng.  b.  2.  c.  8.  Trumbull,  U.  S.  i.  c.  9. 
Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  4.  War  was  proclaimed  at  Boston  2  June.  The  prisoners 
taken  at  Canso  were  afterward  sent  to  Boston.  After  the  French  burned  Canso, 
their  Indians  alarmed  Annapolis  for  a  month,  by  threatening  a  general  assault, 
and  providing  scaline  ladders ;  but  the  garrison  being  opportunely  reinforced, 
they  retired.  Postlethwayt,  i.  375.  The  French  king^s  ordonnance,  declaring 
war  against  England,  is  dated  at  Versailles  15tli  March ;  the  king  of  Great  Britain's 
Declaration  of  war  against  the  French  king  is  dated  at  St.  James's  29th  March, 
and  was  published  at  London  on  the  31st ;  both  are  inserted  in  the  American 
Mag.  and  Hist  Chron.  for  1744. 

2  Trumbull,  U.  S.  i.  310.  The  representation  was  made  by  "  Mr.  Mascarene.'* 

3  George's  Fort    .    .    .    to  40  men        Brunswick    .    .    .    to  12  men 

Pemaquid 24  Saco 20 

Richmond 25 

4  Brit  Emp.  i.  368,  864.  The  forts  were  to  be  built  at  Colerain,  Shirley, 
Pelham,  and  Massachusetts.  For  this  last  situation  see  American  Gazetteer, 
Jbi.  Massachusetts  Fort. 

5  Brit  Emp.  ii.  9, 10.    Brit  Domin.  i.  293. 
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1744.     slons,  that,  if  the  measure  were  carried  into  execution,  "  it  would 
^^.^^-w/  oblige  the  French  to  retire  from  their  fort  of  Alibamous  down  to 

iheMobiUe."! 
Trade  at  At  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana,  there  were  several 

N.Orieani.  ygssels  which  came  from  Florida,  and  Havana,  and  the  bay  of 
Campeachy,  to  trade  for  boards,  lumber,  pitch,  dry  goods,  and 
live  stock,  to  the  value  of  150,000  pieces  of  eight.* 
Trade  of  At  the  port  of  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  230  vessels  were 

S. Carolina,  loaded,  iliis  year,  and  1500  seamen  were  employed  in  the  trade 

of  the  province.^ 
Pbiladel-         The  burials  in  Philadelphia  during  seven  years  were  upward 
P»»i*-  of  3000.* 

French  X  few  Englishmen,  headed  by  the  deputy  governor  of  Anguil- 

SuMarthi™  'a,  with  two  St.  Christopher's  privateers,  drove  the  French  from 

their  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Martin ;  which,  from  this  time, 

was  considered  as  belonging  half  to  the  Dutch,  and  half  to  the 

P**rtRo*aL  E"S^sh.     A  storm  did  prodigious  damage  at  Port  Royal,  in 

Jamaica.     It  stranded,  wrecked,  and  foundered  8  British  ships» 

and  96  merchant  ships  in  the  harbour.^ 

Orrery.  President  Clap  projected  and  made  an  orrery  or  planetarium 

for  Yale  College.^ 
N.  W.pas-       Arthur  Dobbs,   esquire,   of  England,  having  promoted  late 
"**•  attempts  for  the  discovery  of  a  Northwest  pasage  to  India,  was 

now  joined  by  several  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  merchants,  in 
making  a  fresh  attempt.  As  an  encouragement  to  such  adven- 
turers, the  British  pariiament  promised  a  reward  of  iG20,000  to 
the  persons  who  should  make  this  discovery.^ 

1  PownaU,  Administration  of  the  Colonies.  The  letter  of  Vaudreuil  is  dated 
May  10.  In  another  letter,  17  September,  he  mentions  this  store  house,  as 
having  opened  a  traffic  with  the  Chactaws ;  **  yet  this,'*  says  gov.  PownaIf» 
**  the  English  have  abandoned ;  and  the  French  have  now  [1765]  a  fort  oa 
each  main  branch  of  the  river  Mobile,  one  at  Tombecbb^,  and  fort  Toulouse  at 
Alibamous." 

9  Pownall,  ut  supra. 

3  Hewatt,  u.  129. 

4  Brit.  £mp.  u.  481.    From  1738  to  1744,  both  years  included. 

Episcopalians    ....    858        Quakers 470 

Swedes 129        Strangers      ....  1094 

Presbyterians    ....    179        Negroes 351 


Baptists 98 


Total  3179 


6  Univ.  Hist.  xH.  264,  464. 

6  Amer.  Mag.  and  Hist.  Chron.  for  1744,  whdre  it  is  described. 

7  Brit.  Emp.  i.  28 — 38.  Captain  Christopher  Middle  ton,  fitted  out  by  the 
British  government  for  that  purpose,  in  1742  discovered  a  frozen  strait  in  60^ 
40'  north  lat.  but  returned  without  success ;  yet  his  discoveries  rendered  a  N.  W. 
passage  more  probable,  in  the  opinion  of  many.  Two  ships  sailed  from  Graves- 
end,  on  the  same  design,  in  1746 ;  but  their  utmost  endeavours,  for  more  than 
16  months,  were  fruitless. 
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After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  French,  as  a  security  to  l^«cripiioa 
their  navigation  and  fishery,  bulk  the  town  of  Louisbourg,  on  the  bourg/*" 
island  of  Cape  Breton ;  and  fortified  it  with  a  rampart  of  stone, 
from  30  to  36  feet  high,  and  a  ditch  80  feet  wide.  There  were 
6  bastions  and  3  batteries,  containing  embrasures  for  148  cannon, 
and  6  mortars.  On  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  was 
planted  a  battery  of  30  cannon,  carrying  28  pounds  shot ;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  directly  opposite  to  the  entrance, 
was  the  grand  or  royal  batteiy  of  28  cannon,  42  pounders,  and 
two  18  pounders.  The  entrance  of  the  town,  on  the  land  side, 
was  at  the  west  gate,  over  a  draw  bridge,  near  which  was  a 
circular  battery,  mounting  16  guns  of  24  pounds  shot.  These 
works  had  been  25  years  in  building ;  and,  though  not  finished, 
had  cost  the  crown  of  France  not  less  than  30  millions  of  livres. 
The  place  was  deemed  so  strong  and  impregnable,  as  to  be 
called  the  Dunkirk  of  America.  In  peace,  it  was  a  safe  retreat 
for  the  ships  of  France,  bound  homeward  for  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  In  war,  it  gave  French  privateers  the  greatest  advantage 
for  ruining  the  fishery  of  the  northern  English  colonies,  and  in- 
terrupting their  entire  trade.  It  endangered,  besides,  the  loss  of 
Nova  Scotia,  which  would  cause  an  instant  increase  of  6000  or 
8000  enemies.  The  reduction  of  this  place  was,  for  these 
reasons,  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  New  England. 

Under  these  impressions,  governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  Expedition 
had  written  to  the  British  ministry  in  the  autumn  of  the  last  year,  pfoject^^ 
soliciting  assistance  for  the  preservation  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
acquisition  of  Cape  Breton.  Early  in  January,  before  he  re- 
ceived any  answer  or  orders  from  England,  he  requested  the 
members  of  the  general  court,  that  they  would  lay  themselves 
under  an  oath  of  secrecy,  to  receive  from  him  a  proposal  of  very 
great  importance.  They  readily  took  the  oath  ;  and  he  com- 
municated to  them  the  plan  which  he  had  formed  of  attacking 
Louisbourg.  The  proposal  was  at  first  rejected ;  but  it  was 
finally  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  voice.  Circular  letters  were 
immediately  despatched  to  all  the  colonies,  as  far  as  Pennsyl- 
ania,^  requesting  their  assistance,  and  an  embargo  on  their  ports* 

1  An  excused  fhemselves  from  any  share  in  the  adventure,  excepting  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island.  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
though  it  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  part  in  an  enterprise  which  appeared 
desperate ;  yet,  on  receiving  information  that  Louisbourg  was  taken,  and  that 
supplies  were  wanted,  voted  £4000  in  provisions  for  the  refreshment  and  sup- 
port of  the  brave  troops  which  had  achieved  the  action.  Franklin,  Pennsylv.  94. 
W.  mat  zli.  88. 
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Troops  sail 
from  Naii- 
taaket 


Arrival  of 

commodore 

Warren. 


Summon  to 
8urren4er. 


Forces  were  promptly  raised  ;  and  William  Pepperrell,  esquire, 
of  Kittery,  was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition.  This 
officer,  on  board  the  Shirley  Snow,  captain  Rouse,  with  the 
transports  under  her  convoy,  sailed  from  Nantasket  on  the  24th 
of  March,  and  arrived  at  Canso  on  the  4th  of  April.*  Here  the 
troops,  joined  by  thpse  of  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut, 
amounting  collectively  to  upwards  of  4000,*  were  detained  three 
weeks,  waiting  for  the  ice,  which  environed  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  to  be  dissolved.  At  length  commodore  Warren,  agree- 
ably to  orders  from  England,  arrived  at  Canso  in  the  Superbe  of 
60  guns,  with  3  other  ships  of  40  guns  each  ;  and,  after  a  con- 
sultation with  the  general,  proceeded  to  cruise  before  Louisbourg. 
The  general  soon  after  sailed  with  the  whole  fleet ;  and  on  the 
30th  of  April,  coming  to  anchor  at  Chapeaurouge  Bay,  landed 
his  troops.  The  next  object  was  to  invest  the  city.  Lieutenant 
colonel  Vaughan  conducted  the  first  column  through  the  woods 
within  sight  of  Louisbourg,  and  saluted  the  city  with  three  cheers* 
At  the  head  of  a  detachment,  chiefly  of  the  New  Hampshire 
troops,  he  marched  in  the  night  to  the  north  east  part  of  the 
harbour,  where  they  burned  die  ware  houses,  containing  the 
naval  stores,  and  staved  a  large  quantity  of  wine  and  brandy. 
The  smoke  of  this  fire,  driven  by  the  wind  into  the  grand  battery, 
so  terrified  the  French,  that  they  abandoned  it ;  and,  spiking  up 
the  guns,  retired  to  the  city.     The  next  morning  Vaughan  took 

?ossession  of  the  deserted  battery,  which  he  bravely  defended, 
^ith  extreme  labour  and  difficuty  cannon  were  drawn,  for  14 
nights  successively,  from  the  landing  place  through  a  morass  to 
the  camp.^  The  cannon  left  by  the  enemy  were  drilled,  and 
turned  with  good  effect  on  the  city,  within  which  almost  every 
shot  lodged,  while  several  fell  into  the  roof  of  the  citadel.  On 
tlie  7th  of  May,  a  summons  was  sent  in  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer at  Louisbourg,  who  refused  to  surrender  the  place.  The 
siege  was  therefore  still  pressed  with  activity  and  vigilance  by 


1  Connecticut  and  lUiode  Island  consented  that  their  colony  sloops  should  be 
employed  as  cruisers.  A  small  privateer  ship  of  about  200  tons,  and  a  snow  of 
less  burden,  belonging  to  Newport,  were  hired  there  by  Massachusetts ;  a  new 
snow,  captain  Rouse,  and  a  ship,  captain  Snellin^,  were  taken  into  the  service 
at  Boston ;  and  these,  with  a-  snow,  a  brig,  3  sloops,  and  a  ship  of  20  guns, 
purchased  on  the  stocks,  captain  Tyng,  ihe  commodore,  composed  ihe  whcde 
naval  force. 

S  Massachusetts  forces S250  ^ 

New  Hampshire S04  V     total  4070. 

Connecticut 516  ) 

The  Connecticut  troops  were  conmianded  by  Roger  Wolcott,  lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  the  colony,  who  was  the  second  officer  in  the  army.  Rhode  Island  raised 
800  men ;  but  they  did  not  arrive  until  the  place  had  surrendered.  Hutchinson. 
3  The  men,  with  straps  over  their  shoulders,  and  sinking  to  their  knees  in 
mud,  performed  the  service  which  horses  or  oxen,  on  such  ground,  could  not 
have  done. 
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coounodore  Warren  and  his  ships,  and  with  vigorous  persever-     1745. 
ance  bv  the  land  forces.     The  joint  efforts  of  both  were  at  v.^-*v^^ 
length,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  crowned  with  success.     It 
was  a  circumstance  favourable  to  the  assailants,  that  the  garrison 
of  Louisboui^  had  been  so  mutinous  before  the  siege,  that  the 
officers  could  not  trust  the  men  to  make  a  sortie,  lest  they  should 
desert.     The  capture  of  a  French  64  gun  ship,  richly  laden  May  18. 
with  military  stores,  and  having  on  board  660  men,  destined  for  French  ship 
the  relief  of  the  garrison,  threw  the  enemy  into  perturbation.^  ^  ®°' 
A  battery,  erected  on  the  high  cliff  at  the  lighthouse,  greatly 
annoyed  their  island  battery.     Preparations  were  evidently  mak- 
ing for  a  general  assault.     Discouraged  by  these  adverse  events 
and  menacing  appearances,  Duchambon,  the  French  commander, 
determined  to  surrender;  and,  on  the  16th  of  June,  articles  of 
capitaladon  were  signed.     After  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the  J;Ji*i^"'* 
French  flag  was  kept  flying  on  the  ramparts ;  and  several  rich 
prizes  were  thus  decoyed.     Two  East  Indiamen  and  one  South 
Sea  ship,,  estimated  at  £600,000  sterling,  were  taken  by  the 
squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.     This  expedition  was 
one  of  the   most  remarkable  events  in  the   history  of  North 
America.     It  was  hazardous  in  the  attempt,  but  successful  in  the 
execution.     "  It  displayed  the  enterprising  spirit  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  and,  though  it  enabled  Britain  to  purchase  a  peace,  yet  it 
excited  her  envy  and  jealousy  against  the  colonies,  by  whose 
exerdons  it  was  acquired."^ 

The  news  of  this  important  victory  flew  through  the  continent. 
Considerate  and  pious  persons  remarked,  with  mingled  gratitude 
and  admiration,  the  coincidence  of  numerous  circumstances  and 
events,  on  which  the  success  of  the  undertaking  essentially  de- 

■ ■-  I  -  I  _   I  L  _  I        ■  I  ■        II  -  -  -  I  !!■ 

1  This  French  man  of  war,  the  Vi^ant,  was  taken  by  captam  Edward  Tyng, 
commander  of  the  Massachusetts  fhgate.  Governor  Shirley  having  directed 
him  to  procure  the  largest  ship  in  his  power,  he  had  purchased  this  ship  when 
on  the  stocks,  and  neariy  ready  for  launching.  It  was  a  ship  of  about  400 
tons,  and  was  soon  after  launched  at  Boston.  Tyng  took  the  command  of 
her,  and  was  appointed  commodore  of  the  fleet  Alden's  Memoir  of  Edward 
Tyng,  Esq. 

3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  4 — 60 ;  where  there  is  an  authentic  account  of  this 
expedition  from  original  papers.  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  4.  Douglass,  i.  336.  Bel- 
knap, N.  Hamp.  ii.  193—224.  Adams,  N.  En^.  208.  Trumbull,  U.  S.  i.  c.  9, 
Solicitations  were  made  for  a  parliamentary  reimbursement,  which,  after  much 
difficulty  and  delay,  was  obtained.  In  1749  the  money,  granted  by  parliament 
for  that  purpose,  arrived  at  Boston,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  treasury  office. 
The  sum  was  £183,649,  2s.  7d.  1-2.  It  consisted  of  215  chests  (3000  pieces  of 
ei^t,  at  a  medium,  in  each  chest)  of  milled  pieces  of  eight,  and  100  casks  of 
corned  copper.  There  were  17  cart  and  truck  loads  of  the  silver,  and  about  10 
truck  loads  of  copper.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  tU  supra.  Brit.  Emp.  i.  377. 
Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  The  instructions  given  by  governor  Shirley  to  lieuten- 
ant general  Pepperrell  for  this  expedition,  are  published  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
i.  1 — 11.  The  plan  for  the  reduction  of  a  regularly  constructed  fortress  **  wa9 
drawn  by  a  lawyer,  to  be  executed  by  a  merchant,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
faosbftodmen  and  mechanics." 
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pended.  While  the  enterprise,  patriotism,  and  firmness  of  the 
colonists  were  justly  extolled  for  projecting  and  executing  a  great 
design,  attended  with  hardships  and  danger  never  before  paral- 
leled in  America,  it  was  perceived  that  there  was  also  no  small 
degree  of  temerity  in  the  attempt,  and  that  its  success  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  manifest  favour  of  divine  Providence. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  for  the 
more  full  and  complete  establishment  of  Tale  College,  and  for 
enlarging  its  powers  and  privileges.^ 

The  first  attempts  were  made  to  build  a  town  on  the  Patapsco, 
which,  though  not  very  successful,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
future  and  flourishing  city  of  Baltimore.^ 

The  Jesuit  Lafiteau  discovered  ginseng  in  the  woods  of 
Canada.^ 

The  inhabitants  in  New  Jersey,  enumerated  by  order  of  gov- 
ernment, were  found  to  be  61,403.  The  number  of  quakers  in 
that  province  was  6079.* 

The  ship  Massachusetts,  of  about  400  tons,  designed  to  carry 
29  and  6  pounders,  was  launched  at  Boston,  and  the  command 
of  it  given  to  Edward  Tyng.^ 

Benjamin  Franklin  published  an  account  of  his  new  invented 
fire  places.® 

1746. 

Shirley  pro-      The  success  of  the  expedition  to  Cape  Breton  confirmed 

j«si9  the      governor  Shirley  in  his  resolution  to  prosecute  an  extensive  plan, 

Canada.      which  he  had  previously  contemplated.     This  plan  embraced 

nothing  less  than  a  conquest  of  all  the  French  dominions  in 

America.     The  governor,   having   visited  Louisbourg   after  its 


Yale  Col- 
lege. 


First  build- 
ing at  Pa- 
tapsco. 

Ginseng. 


Population 
ofN.Jersey. 


Ship  Mai- 
lachusetts. 


Franklin 
fire  places. 


1  Pres.  Clap,  Hist.  Yale  College,  45 — 52.  The  governors  of  the  college,  who 
had  hitherto  been  called  JVustees,  were  now  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Ths 
PREsiDEi<rr  AifD  Fellows  of  Yale  College.  The  President  had  pre- 
viously been  styled  Hector ;  a  title  chosen  at  the  time  when  the  college  was 
founded,  because  the  title  of  President  was  then  sustained  by  the  governor  of 
New  England. 

3  Niles,  Register,  iii.  45—48.  Twenty  years  after  [1765]  the  number  of 
houses  did  not  exceed  50 ;  and  one  brig  constituted  the  whole  shipping  of  tho 
place.    In  1790,  the  population  of  Baltimore  amounted  to  13,500  souls. 

3  Edinburgh  Encyclop.  Art.  China.  He  was  "  guided  by  the  description 
given  of  the  Chinese  ginseng  by  Jartoux  in  the  Lettres  Edifiantes,*' 

4  Smith,  N.  Jersey.  489.    Brit.  Emp.  ii.  421,  422. 

Whites,  56,797 ;  blacks,  4606  ;=61 ,403 
No.  of  inhabitants  a.  d.  1738     47,369 


» 


14,034 


Increase  in  7  years 

5  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.    Brit.  Emp.  i.  864. 

6  Life  of  Franklin,  126.  This  new  invention  gave  rise  to  the  open  stoves, 
which  were  called  by  his  name,  and  which  were  in  frequent  use  until  the  recent 
Improvement  of  count  Rumford. 
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surreDder,  and  consulted  with  Sir  Peter  Warren  and  Sir  William  1746« 
Pepperrelly  wrote  from  that  place,  in  a  pressing  manner,  to  the 
British  ministry  on  the  important  subject.  The  representation 
had  its  full  effect ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  a  circular  letter 
was  sent  from  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  secretary  of  state,  to  all 
the  governors  of  tlie  American  colonies  as  far  soutli  as  Virginia, 
requiring  them  to  raise  as  many  men  as  they  could  spare,  and 
form  them  into  companies  of  100,  to  be  ready  to  unite  and  act 
according  to  tlie  orders  which  they  should  afterward  receive. 
The  plan  was,  that  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  under  the  com- 
mand of  rear  admiral  Warren,  and  a  body  of  land  forces  under 
lieutenant  general  St.  Clair,  should  be  sent  from  England  against 
Canada ;  that  the  troops  raised  in  New  England  should  join  the 
British  fleet  and  army  at  Louisbourg,  and  proceed  up  the  river 
St.  Lawrence ;  that  those  of  New  York  and  the  other  colonies 
at  the  southward  should  be  collected  at  Albany,  and  march 
against  Crown  Point  and  Montreal.  His  majesty  did  not  deter- 
mine the  number  of  men  to  be  raised  in  any  of  the  colonies ; 
but,  in  his  instructions  to  the  colonial  governors,  expressed  a  hope 
that  they  would  amount  in  the  whole  to  at  least  5000.^  The 
colonies,  pleased  with  the  measure,  readily  furnished  their  quotas 
of  men ;  but  neither  the  general,  nor  any  orders,  arrived  from 
England  during  the  whole  summer.  In  this  time  of  suspense 
Warren  and  Pepperrell  arriving  at  Boston,  governor  Shirley 
consulted  with  them  and  other  gentlemen  on  the  affair  of  the 
Canada  expedition ;  and  it  was  judged,  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced,  that  a  fleet  could  hardly  be  expected  from  England. 
On  the  presumption,  however,  that  a  sufficient  body  of  the 
troops,  destined  for  that  expedition,  might  be  assembled  at  Al- 
bany, it  was  thought  prudent  to  employ  them  in  an  attempt  against 
the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point.  This  plan  was  adopted  ;  and 
governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  solicited  and  engaged  the  friend- 
ly assistance  of  the  Six  Nations.  While  preparations  were 
making  for  this  newly  projected  enterprise,  accounts  were  re- 
ceived that  a  body  of  French  and  Indians  at  Minas  threatened 
Annapolis,  and  that  the  Acadians  would  probably  revolt.  In  the 
apprehension  that  witliout  some  powerful  succour  Nova  Scotia 
would  be  lost,  orders  were  issued  for  the  troops  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  to  embark  for  that  place, 


1  The  colonies  voted  to  raise  men  in  very  unequal  proportions : 

N.  Hampshire    .    .    .      600  N.  Jersey •  600 

Massachusetts    .     .     .  8600  Maryland 300 

R.  Island 300  Virginia 100 

Connecticut  ....  1000  Pennsylvania      .    .    .    400 

N.York 1600  

>  8200 


so 
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Sept  la 
D*AnviIle 
with  a  fleet 
and  army 
arrives  at 
N.Scotia. 


Distenof 
the  French. 


Oct.  13. 
They  return 
to  France. 


and  drive  out  the  enemy.  A  few  days  afler,  intelligence  of  a 
more  formidable  danger  alarmed  the  whole  country,  and  threw 
it  into  the  utmost  consternation.  A  very  large  fleet  from  France, 
under  the  command  of  duke  D'Anville,  had  arrived  at  Nova 
Scotia.  It  consisted  of  about  40  ships  of  war,  beside  transports ; 
and  brought  over  between  3000  and  4000  regular  troops,  with 
veteran  officers,  and  all  kinds  of  military  stores ;  the  most  pow- 
erful armament  that  had  ever  been  sent  into  North  America. 
The  object  of  this  great  armament  was  supposed  to  be  to  recover 
Louisbourg ;  to  take  Annapolis ;  to  break  up  the  setdements  oo 
the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts ;  and  to  distress,  if  not  at- 
tempt to  conquer,  the  whole  country  of  New  England.  If  such 
was  the  original  design  of  the  armament,  the  orders  of  D'Anville 
truly  were,  to  retake  and  dismantle  Louisbourg;  to  take  and 
garrison  Annapolis ;  to  destroy  Boston ;  to  range  along  the 
coasts  of  North  America ;  and,  in  conclusion,  to  visit  the  British 
sugar  islands.  The  troops  destined  for  Canada  had  now  suffi- 
cient employ  at  home ;  and  the  militia  was  collected  to  Join 
them.  In  a  few  days,  6400  of  the  inland  militia  marched  mto 
Boston  ;  to  whose  assistance  6000  more  were,  on  the  first  notice, 
to  march  from  Connecticut.  The  old  forts  on  the  sea  coast 
were  repaired;  new  forts  were  erected;  and  military  guards 
appointed.  The  country  was  kept  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  fear 
SIX  weeks ;  when  it  was  relieved  by  intelligence  of  the  disabled 
state  of  the  enemy.  The  French  fleet  had  sustained  much 
damage  by  storms,  and  great  loss  by  shipwrecks.  An  expected 
junction  of  M.  Confians,  with  three  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate 
from  Hispaniola,  had  failed.^  A  pestilential  fever  prevailed 
among  the  French  troops.  Intercepted  letters,  opened  in  a 
council  of  war,  raising  expectation  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  an 
English  fleet,  caused  a  division  among  the  officers.  Under  the 
pressure  of  these  adverse  occurrences,  D'Anville  was  either 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  or  took  a  poisonous  draught,  and 
suddenly  expired.  D'Estournelle,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  proposed  in  a  council  of  officers  to  aban- 
don the  expedition,  and  return  to  France.  The  rejection  of  his 
proposal  caused  such  extreme  agitation,  as  to  bring  on  a  fever, 
which  threw  him  into  a  delirium,  and  he  fell  on  his  sword.  The 
French,  thus  disconcerted  in  their  plan,  resolved  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Annapolis ;  but,  having  sailed  from  Chebucto,  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  violent  tempest  off  Cape  Sable,  and  what 
ships  escaped  destruction  returned  singly  to  France.^ 


1  Conflans,  having  been  sent  to  convoy  the  trade  to  Hispaniola,  with  direc- 
tions to  join  D'AnviBe  at  Chebucto,  arrived  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  some  time 
before  D'Anville ;  but,  not  finding  the  fleet,  he  returned  to  France. 

9  HutduDsoDy  ii.  c.  4.    Memoin  of  the  Principal  Transactions  of  the  War 
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A  more  remarkable  instance  of  preservation  seldom  occurs.  1746. 
Had  the  project  of  the  enemy  succeeded,  it  is  impossible  to  v,^*\^«<^ 
determine  to  what  extent  the  American  colonies  would  have 
been  distressed  or  desolated.  When  man  is  made  the  instrument 
of  averting  public  calamity,  the  divine  agency  ought  still  to  be 
acknowledged ;  but  this  was  averted  without  human  power.  If 
philosophers  would  ascribe  this  extraordinary  event  to  blind 
chance,  or  fatal  necessity,  Christians  ascribe  it  to  the  almighty 
Being,  under  whose  providence,  in  ancient  time,  "  the  stars,  in 
their  courses,  fought  against  Sisera." 

A  party  of  Indians  from  Canada,  consisting  of  about  100,  ^^-j, 
came  mto  Rumford  [Concord],  New  Hampshire,  with  the  inten-  uponCon- 
tion  of  destroying  the  town;  but  they  were  bravely  repulsed,  cord,N.H. 
with  the  loss  of  four  killed,  and  several  wounded,  two  of  them 
mortally.    Four  of  their  pursuers  were  killed,  and  three  were 
carried  prisoners  to  Canada.^ 

The  plan  of  a  college  vsras  formed  by  a  few  presbytesian  minis-  '^"•'"r , 
ters  of  distinction  in  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  ^^ 
aided  by  gendemen  of  literary  character  and  liberal  views,  of  the 
same  religious  communion.     A  charter  was  obtained,  and  the 
college  commenced  its  operation,  this  year,  in  Elizabeth-Town, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson.^ 

OrdinaUon  of  mmisters  among  the  Separates  in  New  England  Separatci. 
began  tliis  year.^ 

The  Moheagan  Indians,  in  Connecticut,  were  visited  with  the  SJ?!^*"* 
yellow  fever,  and  about  100  of  the  tribe  perished.* 

from  1744  to  the  Treaty  at  Aiz  la  Chapelle.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  c.  20. 
Adams,  N.  Eng.  210.  Brit  Emp.  i.  186,  366.  Univ.  Hist  xxxix.  868 ;  xL 
186, 187.  Trumbull,  U.  S.  c.  9 ;  Cent.  Sermon,  12, 13.  The  French,  from  the 
day  in  which  they  left  France  in  June  to  the  day  in  which  they  left  Chebucto, 
buried  2400  men,  1100  of  whom  died  at  Chebucto.  Brit  Emp.  One  third  of 
the  Indians,  who  visited  the  French  cantoiunents,  died.  The  disease  subsided 
Hhere,  without  becoming  epidemic.  Webster  on  Pestilence,  i.  240.  On  this 
occasion,  the  assembly  oi  Massachusetts  gave  the  governor  unlimited  power  to 
strengthen  the  works  at  Castle  WUliam,  and  do  whatever  he  should  diink 
nece^ary  for  the  immediate  defence  of  the  harbour  of  Boston ;  and  such  ad- 
ditional works  were  made  to  the  Castle,  as  rendered  it,  for  its  extent,  the  most 
considerable  fortress  by  sea  in  the  English  colonies.  Memoirs  of  the  English 
and  French  War,  65. 

1  Moore,  Annals  of  Concord,  21 — 23.    Farmer  and  Moore,  Coll.  i.  21. 

3  Miller,  Retrospect,  ii.  345.  According  to  several  historians,  this  college 
was  founded  by  charter  about  the  year  1738,  and  enlarged  in  1746,  by  a  charter 
from  governor  Belcher. — President  Dickenson  dying  the  next  year,  &e  College 
was  removed  to  New-Ark,  from  which  place  it  was  removed  in  1757  to  Prince- 
ton. 

3  Between  the  years  1740  and  1750,  tfiere  were  formed  perhaps  30  small  separate 
congregations,  some  of  which  were  afterward  dissolved ;  others  became  regular; 
and  10  or  12,  which  remained  in  1785,  were  "  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
duty  of  seeldng  ordination  from  among  the  standing  ministers."  Pres.  Stiles, 
Election  Sermon,  107. 

4  Webster  on  Pettilence,  i.  341. 
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1746.  An  army  of  about  900  French  and  Indians,  under  the  com- 
x^-v'^w/  mand  of  M.  Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil,  made  an  attack  on  Fort 
Aug.  20.  Massachusetts.  Colonel  Hawks,  commander  of  the  fott,  which 
chuscfto***'  contained  but  33  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  was 
taken  by  badly  provided  with  ammunition,  yet  defended  himself  28  hours, 
the  French.  ^^  j  jj^gjj  offered  articles  of  capitulation,  which  were  accepted.^ 
Oct  28.  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  with  Callao  its  port  town,  was 

•uSy^'     completely  desolated  by  an  earthquake.     Of  23  vessels,  19  were 
sunk.     The   concussions  continued,  with  short  intervals,   four 
months ;  and  in  the  devastations  12,000  souls  perished.^ 
Death  ofWi      William  Vaughan,  distinguished  by  his  valour  at  the  taking  of 
vai^n.     Louisbourg,  died  in  London.^ 

1747. 

Troops  sent      NovA  ScoTiA  was  Still  in  danger.     In  August,  1746,  a  body 
F^ncii  £"  ®f  French  and  Indians  from  Canada,  under  the  command  of  ftl. 
Minas;       de  Ramsay,  arrfved  at  Minas,  to  join  the  forces  expected  from 
France  under  D'Anville.     These  Canadian  troops  had  appeared 
before  Annapolis  while  the  French  fleet  lay  at  Chebucto ;  but, 
on  its  departure,  they  decamped  and  returned  to  Minas.     To 
dislodge  them,  governor  Shirley  sent  a  body  of  Massachusetts 
forces,  which,  being  inferior  in  number  to  the  French,  and  de- 
Jan.  31.       ceived  by  false  appearances,  were  surprised  at  midnight  in  a 
prifcd^nd    '"^^^  tempestuous  snow  storm,  at  Grand  Pre,  in  the  district  of 
capitulate.    Minas,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  were  obliged  to  capitu- 
late.    Their  commander,  colonel  Arthur  Noble,  and  about  60  of 
bis  men,  were  killed,  and  50  were  wounded.     De  Ramsay  with 
bis  troops  soon  after  returned  to  Canada.^     Of  the  Massachu- 


1  Williams,  Redeemed  Captive,  129.    Doudass,  i.  551. 

9  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  178.  Encyc.  Methodique,  Oeog.  Art,  Lima.  Bibliotfa. 
Americ.  129.  The  city  contained  about  3000  inhabitants,  one  only  of  whom 
escaped  from  the  catastrophe  of  the  28th  of  October.  The  solitary  survivor, 
•tanding  on  the  fort,  which  overloolced  the  harbour,  saw  the  sea  retiring,  then, 
in  a  raountainons  surge,  returning  with  awful  violence ;  and  the  inhabitants  at  the 
same  instant  running  from  their  nouses,  in  the  utmost  terror  and  confusion.  He 
heard  a  cry,  ascending  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  Miserere  ;  and  instantly  there 
was  universal  silence.  The  sea  had  overwhelmed  the  city.  The  same  inundating 
wave  drove  a  little  boat  near  to  the  spectator,  and  by  Uirowing  himself  into  it 
he  was  saved.  After  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1687,  several  smaller  concus- 
sions had  been  felt  at  Lima,  in  1697, 1699, 1716, 1725, 1732,  and  1734. 

3  Farmer  and  Moore,  Coll.  i.  161 — 165.  It  is  there  stated  as  beyond  a  d^ubt, 
**  that  col.  William  Vaughan  was  the  person  who  first  suggested,  that  the  fortress 
of  Louisbour^  might  be  taken,  either  by  surprise,  or  by  a  regular  siege."  See 
also  Trumbull,,  Hist.  U.  S.  i.  311. 

4  Douglass,  i.  324,  325.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  U.  232,  233.  Hutchinson,  ii. 
c.  4 ;  where  the  capitulation  is  placed  1  January.  Minot,  i.  80.  Univ.  Hist, 
xl.  187, 188.  Memoirs  of  the  War,  70—78.  The  French  weT«  well  provided 
with  snow  shoes,  and  made  forced  marches ;  but  the  New  England  men,  having 
neglected  to  make  the  same  provision,  were  unable  to  escape.    Mascaiene,  the 
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setts  troops,  raised  for  the  Canada  expedition,  400  had  been  sent     1747. 
at  one  time,  and  300  at  another,  to  succour  Nova  Scotia.^  v^^v-^ 

The  cobnial  troops,  rabed  by  order  of  the  king  the  preceding  Colonial 
year,  were  disbanded  in  September,  by  order  from  the  duke  of  S^edf**" 
Newcastle,  excepting  so  many  as  were  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  they  were  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
king's  troops.^ 

A  fleet  of  38  sail  was  fitted  out  from  France,  under  M.  de  la  !''5"^*'|*"* 
Jonquiere ;  one  part  of  which  was  appointed  to  convoy  six  East 
India  ships,  and  the  rest,  with  the  transports  and  merchantmen, 
full  of  soldiers,  stores,  and  goods,  were  destined  for  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia.  The  English  admirals,  Anson  and  Warren,  sailing 
in  pursuit  of  this  fleet,  fell  in  with  it  on  the  3d  of  May ;  when, 
after  a  regular  and  well  fought  batde,  the  French  struck  their 
colours.  Six  of  their  men  of  war,  and  all  their  East  India  ships, 
were  captured,  and  between  4000  and  6000  French  were  taken 
prisoners.^ 

Captain  Phinehas  Stevens,  \rith  a  ranging  company  of  30  j^^^'^J*" 
men,  finding  the  fort  at  Number  Four,  on  Connecticut  river,  no.  Four, 
entire,  determined  to  keep  possession  of  it.  Not  many  days 
after,  he  was  furiously  attacked  by  a  very  large  parly  of  French 
and  Indians,  commanded  by  M.  Debeline  ;  but  he  made  a  most 
gallant  defence.  The  assailants,  finding  it  impracticable  eitlier 
to  force  or  persuade  him  to  a  surrender,  withdrew  on  the  third 

English  governor  of  Annapolis,  was  previously  reinforced  by  three  companies  of 
volunteers  from  Boston ;  but  he  proposed  an  additional  reinforcement  of  1000 
men,  to  dislodge  the  French ;  and  Massachusetts  voted  to  send  500 ;  Rhode 
Island,  300 ;  and  New  Hampshire,  200.  Those  from  R.  Island,  and  one  trans- 
port fit>m  Boston,  were  wrecked  on  the  passage.  Those  from  New  Hampshire 
niled,  but  returned  without  landing. 

1  Bollan's  Petition  to  Parliament.  Bollan  says,  that  of  the  Americans  station- 
ed at  Minas,  160  were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners;  that  the  rest 
capitulated,  upon  terms  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia  for 
one  year.  In  his  Petition,  he  observes :  **  In  the  course  of  60  years,  the 
Massachusetts  province  was  at  greater  expense,  and  lost  more  of  its  inhabitants, 
than  aU  the  other  colonies  upon  the  continent  taken  together." 

9  Hutchinson,  it.  c.  4.  Memoirs  of  the  War,  73.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  235. 
Minot,  i.  80.  The  Bifassachusetts  troops  had  created  to  the  province  an  expense 
of  near  £8000  sterling  for  their  subsistence  only.  Orders  for  disbanding  the 
troops  were  sent  to  governor  Shirley,  who  was  directed  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  admiral  Knowles,  then  governor  of  Cape  Breton.  They  retained  6  com- 
panies, of  70  men  each,  for  the  defence  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  sent  the  Massa- 
chusetts frigate  (the  province  guard  ship)  to  be  stationed  at  Annapolis  Royal 
on  the  same  service. 

3  Univ.  Hist  xl.  188, 189.  Wynne,  i.  617.  La  Jonquiere,  a  man  of  skill 
and  experience  in  war,  was  one  of  the  prisoners.  He  was  the  third  in  command 
in  D'Anville's  fleet,  and  opposed  the  relinquishment  of  the  expedition.  About 
700  of  the  French,  and  about  500  of  the  English,  were  killed  and  wounded. 
The  treasure,  taken  by  the  English  admirals,  was  afterwards  conveyed  in  20 
waggons  to  the  bank  of  England.  The  English  continuator  of  Du  Fresnoy 
[Chron.  Tables,  ii.  188.]  says,  the  French  lost  a  million  and  a  hsdf  by  this 
<iefeat 

rot.  II.  ^ 
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Saratoga 
destroyed. 

Nov*  17. 
Tumult  in 
Boston. 


day,  and  were  seen  no  more.  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  in  reward 
of  the  bravery  of  captain  Stevens,  presented  him  a  handsome 
sword ;  and  from  this  circumstance  the  township,  when  it  was 
incorporated,  took  the  name  of  Charlestown.^ 

The  village  of  Saratoga,  containing  30  families,  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  French  and  Indians. 

A  great  tumult  was  raised  in  the  town  of  Boston.  Commo- 
dore Knowlcs,  while  lying  at  Nantasket  with  a  number  of  men 
of  war,  losing  some  of  his  sailors  by  desertion,  thought  it  reason- 
able that  Boston  should  supply  him  with  as  many  men  as  he  had 
lost.  He  therefore  sent  his  boats  up  to  town  early  in  the 
morning,  and  surprised  not  only  as  many  seamen  as  could  be 
found  on  board  any  of  the  ships,  outward  bound  as  well  as  otliers, 
but  swept  the  wharves,  taking  some  ship  carpenters'  apprentices, 
and  labouring  landmen..  This  conduct  was  universally  resented 
as  outrageous.  A  mob  was  soon  collected.  As  soon  as  it  was 
dusk,  several  thousand  people  assembled  in  King's  street,  below 
the  town  house,  where  the  general  court  was  sitting.  Stones 
and  brickbats  were  thrown  into  the  council  chamber  through  the 
windows.  A  judicious  speech  of  the  governor  from  the  balcony, 
greatly  disapproving  of  the  impress,  promising  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  obtain  the  discharge  of  the  persons  impressed,  and 
gently  reprehending  the  irregular  proceedings  of  the  people,  had 
no  eSect.  Equally  ineffectual  were  the  attempts  of  other  gen- 
tlemen to  persuade  them  to  disperse.  The  seizure  and  restraint 
of  the  commanders  and  other  officers,  who  were  in  town,  were 
insisted  on,  as  the  only  effectual  method  to  procure  the  release 
of  the  inhabitants  aboard  the  ships.  The  militia  of  Boston  wa! 
summoned  the  next  day  to  tlie  aid  of  government,  but  refused  tc 
appear.  The  governor,  judging  it  inexpedient  to  remain  in  town 
another  night,  withdrew  to  Castle  William.  Letters,  in  the  meai 
time,  were  continually  passing  between  him  and  the  commodore. 
The  council  and  house  of  representatives  now  passed  some 
vigorous  resolutions ;  and  the  tumultuous  spirit  began  to  subside 
The  inhabitants,  assembled  in  town  meeting,  while  they  ex- 
pressed their  sense  of  the  great  insult  and  injury  by  the  impress 
condemned  the  riotous  transactions.  Th*^  militia  of  the  town 
the  next  day,  promptly  made  their  appearance,  and  conductec 
the  governor,  with  great  pomp,  to  his  house.  The  commodore 
dismissed  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  im< 
pressed ;  and  the  squadron  sailed,  to  the  joy  and  repose  of  th( 
town.^ 


1  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  248—251.    Brit.  Emp.  i.  369. 

9  Brit  Emp.  ii.  339.    AU  the  people  were  massacred. 

3  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  4.  Brit  Emp.  i.  372,  873.  Mr.  Knowles  was  afterwardi 
an  admiral  in  the  British  navy,  and  in  1770,  being  invited  by  the  empreM  o 
Russia,  went  into  her  service. 
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No  seminary  of  learning  being  yet  established  in  Rhode     1747. 
bland,  several  public  spirited  men  founded  a  library  at  Newport   s^-v^w/ 
for  the  promotion  of  literature  in  the  colony.     Abraham  Red-  R«dwood 
wood,  esquire,  gave  £500  sterling  in  books  toward  tlie  design.      '"^' 
Several  persons  were  incorporated  by  a  charter  from  the  colony ; 
and  a  handsome  building  for  the  library  was  erected.^ 

The  Ecclesiastical  Convention  of  New  Hampshire  was  formed  N.  Hamp. 
at  Exeter--* 

On  a  medium  of  three  years,  there  were  exported  to  England  Tobacco. 
from  the  American  colonies  forty  millions  of  pounds  weight  of 
tobacco.^ 

The  town  house  m  Boston  was  burnt.^ 

A  French  mariner  returned  to  Europe  through  the  Straits  of  S.LeMaire. 
Le  Maire ;  a  passage,  which,  from  south  to  north,  had  been 
deemed  impracticable.^ 

A  frost  in  South  Carolina,  on  the  7th  of  February,  killed  al-  Frost  in 
most  all  the  orange  trees  in  the  country.®  ,  Carolina. 

Benjamin  Colman,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bratde  street,  Death  of 
Boston,  died,  aged  73  years  j*^  Jonathan  Dickinson,  first  presi-  B*  Colman. 

1  BtiU  Emp.  ii.  153, 154.    Stiles,  MSS. 
S  Farmer  and  Moore,  Coll.  i.  883. 

3  Anderson,  iii.  265.  This  account  was  taken  from  the  Custom  house  books 
for  1744, 1745, 1746 ;  and  the  odd  hundred  thousands  omitted.  By  the  like  me- 
dium there  were  exported  from  England  33  millions ;  so  that  England  annually 
consumed  7  millions  of  pounds  weight  of  tobacco.  Valuing  the  33  millions  of 
pounds  at  6d.  per  pound  weight,  the  duty  amoimts  to 

£825,000  0  0 

Suppose  Scotland  to  export  7  millions  of  )  .  ,^g  qqq  q  ^ 

pounds,  the  duty,  at  6d.  per  pound,  is   y  * 

£1,000,000  0  0 

**  Which  said  million  sterling  may  be  deemed  all  clear  gain  to  the  nation,  over 
and  above  this  trade's  giving  employment  to  about  25,000  tons  of  British  ship- 
ping." 

4  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  iii.  251,  269.  It  was  a 
spacious  and  handsome  edifice,  built  in  1712 ;  and  stood  where  the  old  State 
bouse,  at  the  head  of  State  street,  now  stands.  The  county  records,  and  the 
minutes  of  the  council  from  the  beginning  to  1737,  kept  in  the  lower  apartments, 
were  saved.  Judge  Wendell  informed  me,  that  the  nre  was  occasioned  by  ihe 
remains  of  a  fire,  left  the  preceding  day  (Dec.  8.)  in  the  council  chamber. 

5  Univ.  Hist  xxzix.  215.  A  strong  current  sets  through  these  straits  to  the 
southward. 

6  Hewatt,  u.  208. 

"^  USe  and  Character  of  Colman,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Turell  of  Medford.  CoU.  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  iii.  300 ;  x.  169.  Dr.  Colman  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1692.  He  soon  after  went  to 
England,  and  having  spent  some  time  there,  he  returned  to  America,  and  was 
the  first  minister  of  me  church  in  Brattle  Street,  in  Boston.  **  He  was  a  most 
gentlemanly  man,  of  polite  aspect  and  conversation,  very  extensive  erudition, 
great  devotion  of  spirit  and  behaviour,  a  charming  and  admired  preacher,  ex- 
tensively serviceable  to  the  college  and  country ;  whose  works  breathe  his 
exalted,  oratorical,  devout,  and  benign  spirit."  Sketch  of  eminent  ministers,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  of  MarbleheacL^ong  president  Stiles*s  MSS.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College,  and  in  1724  was  chosen  president,  but 
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1747.     dent  of  New  Jersey  College,  in  his  60th  year;^  and  Darid 
N^^v^^   Brainard,  a  missionary  to  the  Delaware  Indians,  in  the  30th 
year  of  bis  age.^ 

1748. 

Oct.  7.  A  TREATY  of  peaco  between  England  and  France  was  signed 

AhcHa  Cba-  ^'  ^^  ^^  Chapelle  on  tlie  7th  of  October.     By  the  articles  of 
pelie.  this  treaty,  Cape  Breton  was  given  up  to  the  French,  in  a  com- 

promise for  restoring  the  French  conquests  in  the  Low  Countries 
to  the  empress  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  States  General,  and 
for  a  general  restitution  of  places,  captured  by  the  other  bellige- 
rent powers.^ 

declined  the  office.  In  1731  he  received  a  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity  from 
the  University  in  Glasgow.  His  publications  are  numerous,  among  which  his 
Sermons  upon  the  parable  of  the  ten  vireins  are  pronounced  excellent.  Wliat 
president  Holyokd  said  of  Dr.  Colman,  m  an  oration  at  the  commencement 
ailer  his  death,  was  considered  as  truth,  not  panegyric :  **  Vita  ejus  utilissima  in 
rebus  charitatis,  humanitatis,  benignitatis,  et  beneficentis,  nunquam  non  oc- 
cupata  est.''    Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog.    Thacher's  Century  Sermon. 

1  Mr.  Dickinson  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1706 ;  and  not  long  after  was 
settled  in  the  ministry  of  the  first  presbyterian  church  in  Elizabeth  Town,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  performed  his  very  useful  labours  nearly  forty  years.  On  the 
enlargement  of  the  charter  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey  by  governor  Belcher 
in  1746,  he  was  appointed  its  president.  He  was  a  man  of  distinguished  talents 
and  learning,  and  a  celebrated  preacher.  Possessing  a  quick  perception,  and  an 
accurate  judgment,  he  was  eminent  as  a  controversial  writer ;  and  his  impartial 
regard  to  truUi,  with  his  exemplary  life,  heightened  the  influence  of  his  essays. 
In  1732,  he  published  The  reasonableness  of  Christianity,  in  four  sermons ;  and 
in  1741,  The  true  scripture  doctrine  concerning  some  important  points  of 
Christian  faith,  in  five  discourses ;  in  1745,  Familiar  Letters  upon  various  im- 
portant subjects  in  religion ;  and,  at  different  times,  several  other  sermons  and 
tracts.    Allen,  Biog. 

9  Rev.  Mr.  Brainard  received  the  principal  part  of  his  education  at  Yale  Col- 
lege. In  1742,  having  received  a  license  to  preach,  he  was  invited  to  New  Yorir, 
where  he  was  examined  by  the  Correspondents  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for 
propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  and  appointed  by  them  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians.  In  1743,  at  the  age  of  25,  he  began  his  labours  at  Kaunameek,  an 
Indian  village  between  Stockbridge  and  Albany,  where  he  continued  about  a 
year.  In  1744,  he  was  ordained  at  Newark,  in  New  Jersey,  and  soon  after  went 
to  an  Indian  settlement  at  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  continued  a  year.  He  afterward  visited  the  Indians  at  Crosweeksung,  near 
Freehold  In  New  Jersey,  where  his  evangelical  labours  were  attended  with 
remarkable  success.  In  less  than  a  year  he  baptized  77  persons,  88  of  whom 
were  adults,  who  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  Christian  character.  In 
1746  he  visited  the  Indians  on  the  Susquehannah,  whom  he  had  repeatedly 
taught  before ;  and,  on  his  return,  was  so  worn  down  by  the  hardships  of  his 
journey,  and  his  health  was  so  much  impaired,  that  he  was  able  to  preach  but 
little  afterward.  Having  visited  Boston,  he  went  to  Northampton,  where,  in 
the  family  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  having  gradually  declined,  he  died  on  the 
9th  of  October.  Though  his  labours  were  short,  thev  were  intense,  incessant, 
and  remarkably  successful.  President  Edwards,  Life  of  Brainard.  Brainard's 
Journal.  Account  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowl- 
edge.   Brown,  Hist,  propaj^tion  of  Christianity,  i.  99.    Allen,  Biog. 

3  Blair,  Chronology.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  840.  Minot,  i.  81.  Anderson,  iii. 
267.    Tnimbull,  U.  S.  i.  c.  9. 
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A  bill  was  brought  mto  the  British  parliament,  by  which  all     1748. 
the  king's  instructions  were  to  be  enforced  in  the  colonies ;  but  v^*\^«^/ 
the  great  danger  which  threatened  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  by  BUi  to  in- 
a  clause  that  swept  away  all  the  charters  without  trial  or  legal  ^^pow- 
judgment,  excited  opposition  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  er. 
was  successfully  resisted  by  her  provincial  agent.     Not  long 
after,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  desire  of  all  honest  men  to 
abolish  the  paper  currencies  in  America  ;  and  an  act  was  passed 
for  regulating  and  restraining  bills  of  credit  in  the  colonies.^    By 
this  act  no  such  money  was  allowed,  excepting  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year,  and  in  case  of  an  invasion ;  but  in  no 
case  might  it  be  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts,  on  pain 
of  dismission  from  office  on  the  part  of  any  provincial  governor, 
who  should  assent  to  it,  and  a  perpetual  incapabili^  of  serving  in 
any  public  emplo3rment.^ 

The  parliament  passed  an  act  for  allowing  a  bounty  of  6d.  per  Boanty  on 
pound  on  all  indigo,  rabed  in  the  American  plantations,  and  im-  *"  *^°* 
ported  directly  into  Great  Britain  from  the  place  of  its  growth.' 

This  year,  600  vessels  cleared  out  from  the  port  of  Bos-  Trade  of 
ton  for  a  (foreign  trade,   and  430  entered  inwards,  exclusive  ^°*">"*» 
of  coasting  and  fishing  vessels.^    The  clearances  from  Ports-  Porti. 
mouth  (New  Hampshire)  were  121,  and  the  entries,  73 ;  beside  nw>uth, 
about  200  coasting  sloops  and  schooners.     The  clearances  from  Newport. 
Newport  (Rhode  Island)  were  118,  and  the  entries,  66.* 

The  Nianticoke  Indians  emigrated  from  Maryland  to  Wyo-  NUna- 
mmg.®  *** 

1  In  1751.    It  gave  efficacy  to  the  roytl  instructions  in  this  article  only. 

S  Minot,  i.  146--148.  A  single  fact,  recorded  at  the  time,  gives  an  impressive 
tiew  of  the  depreciation,  with  its  baneful  effects.  An  aged  widow,  whose 
husband  died  more  than  40  years  before  that  time,  had  £3  a  year  settled  on  her, 
instead  of  her  dower;  and  that  sum  would,  at  that  day,  and  at  the  place  whero 
she  still  lived,  procure  toward  her  support  2  cords  of  wood,  4  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  1  bushel  of  rye,  1  bushel  of  malt,  501b.  of  pork,  and  601b.  of  beef.  In 
1748,  she  could  '*  at  most  demand  but  17s.  3<2.  new  tenor ;  which  is  but  about 
an  eighth  part  of  her  original  £3 ; "  and  certainly  **  would  not  purchase  more 
than  half  a  quarter  of  the  above  necessaries  of  life ;  and  this  she  must  take  up  . 
with ;  because  there  is  no  remedy  in  law  for  her.  And  this  is,  in  a  measure, 
file  deplorable  case  of  many  widows  in  the  land."  Appleton's  Sermon  at 
Cambndge,  on  Fast  day,  1748,  JSTote,    See  Tables. 

3  Hewatt,  ii.  139, 140.  The  preceding  year,  200,0001b.  of  indigo  had  been 
sent  from  Carolina  to  England,  and  a  petition  presented  to  parhament  for  a 
bounty.  The  parliament,  on  examination,  found  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  articles  of  French  commerce ;  and  that  Great  Britain  alone  consumed 
annually  600,000  weight  of  French  indigo ;  which,  at  5s.  a  pound,  cost  the 
nation  the  prodigious  sum  of  £150,000  sterling.  lb.  Anderson,  iii.  261,  262. 
Drayton,  127, 163, 173.    See  English  Statutes,  vu.  119. 

4  Europ.  Settlements,  ii.  173.    From  Christmas  1747  to  Christmas  1748. 

5  Brit.  Emp.  ii.  119, 153.  The  Newport  account  is  from  25  March  1747  to 
25  March  1748.  From  the  last  date  to  25  March  1749,  the  clearances  were 
160,  and  the  entries,  75.    lb. 

ft  Heckewelder,  75.  Rev.  Christian  Pyrlaus,  a  Moravian  missionary  at  the 
•sttlement  on  the  Forks  of  Delaware,  says,  **  that  on  the  21st  of  May,  1748, 
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1749. 

Ac  ABIE,  which  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  late  treaty 
of  peace,  changed  its  name  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  parliament, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  territory,  resolved  to  send  out  a 
colony  to  settle  it,  and  voted  £40,000  for  that  purpose.  Advan- 
tageous terms  being  offered  by  the  government,^  3760  adventur- 
ers accepted  them  ;  embarked  for  America ;  and  settled  at  the 
bay  of  Chebucto.^  This  place  was  fixed  on  as  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment ;  fortified ;  and,  in  honour  of  tlie  earl  of  Halifax,  first 
commissioner  of  trade  and  plantations,  the  settlement  was  called 
Halifax.  The  honourable  Edward  Cornwallis,  appointed  gover- 
nor and  commander  in  chief  of  Nova  Scotia,  accompanied  the 
settlers.  The  Acadians,  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
were  allowed  peaceably  to  remain  in  it ;  and  having  sworn  never 
to  bear  arms  against  their  countrymen,  they  submitted  to  the  Eng- 
lish government,  and  were  denominated  French  Neutrals.^ 

Several  nonjuring  clergymen,  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender, 
having  come  from  Great  Britain  to  America,  a  plan  was  formed 
for  sending  over  bishops  to  this  country,  to  counteract  their  in- 
fluence ;  but  the  project  was  opposed  by  some  leading  persons 
in  the  ministry,  and  laid  aside  in  the  cabinet.  The  colonies  were 
opposed  to  the  measure,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  would 
ultimately  interfere  with  established,  colonial  rights.  To  obviate 
their  objections,  the  Society  for  propagating  the  gospel,  which 


a  number  of  the  Nanticokes  from  Maryland  passed  by  Shamokin  in  ten  canoes 
on  their  way  to  Wyoming.*'  These  Indians,  among  others,  had  the  sinenlar 
custom  of  removing  the  bones  of  their  deceased  friends  to  the  country  in  which 
they  dwelt  *'  In  earlier  times,  they  were  known  to  go  from  Wyoming  and 
Chemenk,  to  fetch  the  bones  of  their  dead  from  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maiyland, 
even  when  the  bodies  were  in  a  putrid  state,  so  that  they  had  to  take  off  the 
flesh  and  scrape  the  bones  clean,  before  they  could  carry  them  along.  I  well 
remember,*'  adds  Mr.  Heckewelder,  "having  seen  them  between  the  yean 
1750  and  1760,  loaded  with  such  bones,  which,  being  fresh,  caused  a  disagree- 
able stench,  as  they  passed  through  the  town  of  Bethlehem." 

1  Reeard  was  particularly  shown,  in  these  terms,  to  a  number  a  brave  saOors 
and  soldiers,  left  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  without  employment.  Every 
soldier  and  seaman  was  to  be  allowed  60  acres  of  land ;  every  ensign,  200 ; 
every  lieutenant,  SOO;  every  captain,  460;  and  every  officer  of  higher  rank, 
600  acres ;  together  vnth  80  for  every  servant,  whom  they  should  cany  with 
them.  No  qwtrents  were  to  be  demanded  the  first  ten  years.  The^  were  to 
be  furnished  with  instruments  for  fishing  and  agriculture,  to  have  thev  passage 
free,  and  provisions  found  them  the  first  year  after  their  arrival.  Hewatt.  ui 
addition  to  the  £40,000,  granted  this  year  for  the  charge  of  the  embarkation  and 
other  expenses,  parliament  continued  to  make  annual  grants  for  the  same  settle- 
ment until  the  year  1755,  when  the  collective  siuns  amounted  to  £415,484. 14i. 
lid.  8-4.     Brit  Emp.  i.  213.     Univ.  Hist  xl.  194, 196. 

ft  This  was  an  Indian  name :  "  endroit  que  les  sauvages  app^oient  autrefois 
Chiboucton."    Precis  sur  L'Amerique,  56. 

3  Hewatt,  u.  146, 147.    Univ.  Hist.  xl.  194.    Brit  Emp.  i.  192, 195. 
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interested  itself  in  tbe  measure,  stated  the  limits  of  the  ecclesias-     1749. 
tical  jurisdiction  of  tbe  bishops  proposed  to  be  sent  to  America ;  v^^v^w/ 
but  the  design  was  still  set  asideA 

A  society  was  formed  in  Boston  for  promoting  industry  and  Society  for 
irugality.     The  government  of  tbe  colony,  to  forward  this  laud-  fn^Siry?^ 
abte  deagn,  purchased  the  factory  in  Boston.     It  also  granted 
four  townships  of  land  for  the  use  of  foreign  protestahts,  and 
permitted  the  provincial  frigate  to  be  employed  in  their  tran»- 
portation.^ 

The  cessation  of  arms  between  the  belligerent  powers  did  not  Treaty  with 
entirely  put  a  stop  to  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  The  Penob-  J*  ^-  ^'^ 
scot  and  Norridgwock  tribes  at  length  gave  notice  of  a  disposition 
to  treat,  and  actually  sent  delegates  to  Boston,  where  a  conference 
was  holden  with  them  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  a  proposal 
agreed  to,  of  a  final  treaty  at  Casco  Bay  in  September.  Com- 
missioners were  accordingly  sent  to  Falmouth,  and  received 
from  the  Penobscot,  Norridgwock,  and  St.  Francis  Indians,  their 
submission  and  agreement,  founded  on  governor  Dummer's  high- 
ly approved  treaty  of  1726.^ 

Several  influential  persons  in  England  and  Virginia,  who  as-  Ohio  com 
sociated  under  the  name  of  the  Ohio  company,  obtained  from  ^^^' 
the  crown  a  grant  of  600,000  acres  of  land  about  the  Ohio  river.^ 
This  grant  alarmed  the  French,  as  being  calculated  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  Canada  and  Louisiana  ;  and  was  the  first  link  in 
a  chain  of  causes,  which  produced  the  ensuing  wars  between 
France  and  England.^ 

On  the  establishment  of  peace,  many  persons  applied  to  gov-  Bcnnine. 
emor  Wentworth,  of  New  Hampshire,  for  grants  of  unimproved  ^*^"' 


1  Minot,  i.  138—188.    Life  of  Pres.  Johnson,  16»— 171.    Adams,  N.  Eng. 
211,  212. 
9  Minot,  i.  135. 

3  Journals  of  the  Proceeding  of  the  Commissioners.  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  4. 
Bfinot,  i.  109, 116.  The  conumssioners  were  Thomas  Hutchinson,  John  Choate, 
Israel  Williams,  and  James  Otis.  War  had  been  declared  in  1744  against  the 
Cape  Sable  and  St.  John's  Indians ;  and  in  1745  against  the  Penobscots  and 
Norridgwocks.  The  frontiers  did  not  escape  molestation ;  but  they  suffered 
leas  than  in  former  wars.  For  details  of  their  sufferings  see  Belknap,  N.  Hamp. 
n.  235—257. 

4  Brit.  Emp.  iii.  197.  Marshall,  i.  375.  The  authors  of  the  Universal  History 
[xl.  192.]  say,  that  about  the  year  1716  governor  Spotswood,  of  Virginia,  pro- 
posed to  purchase  some  oi  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Outaowais  (smce  called 
the  Twightees)  on  the  river  Ohio,  and  to  erect  a  company  for  opening  a  trade 
to  the  southward,  westward,  and  northward  of  that  river ;  and  that  this  proposal 
gave  rise  to  the  Ohio  company.  This  noble  project,  they  proceed  to  observe, 
clashing  with  the  views  of  the  French,  who  had  by  this  time  formed  their  great 
schemes  on  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  ministry  of  George  I.  having  reasons  for 
keeping  well  with  that  court ;  the  scheme  was  not  merely  relinquished,  but  the 
French  were  encouraged  to  build  the  fort  of  Crown  Point  on  the  territory  of 
Pvefv  IToik 

5  Ramsay,  Chion.  Table ;  « the  wars  of  1756,  and  1763.*' 
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1749.    lands  in  the  western  parts  of  that  province.     The  governor, 
\,^->^,>-^/  presuming  tliat  New  Hampshire  ought  to  extend  as  far  westward 
as  Massachusetts,  that  is,  to  the  distance  of  20  miles  east  of 
Hudson's  river,  granted  a  township,  6  miles  square,  which  was 
called  Bennmgton.^ 
Pfaiiadel-         Philadelphia  contained  2076  dwelling  houses.    There  were 
^^^  1 1  places  of  public  worship  in  that  city.*    The  entries  at  the 

port  of  Philadelphia,  this  year,  were  303,  and  the  clearances 
291.^    The  entries  at  the  port  of  Boston  were  489,  and  the 
clearances  504.^    The  entries  at  the  port  of  New  London  were 
37,  and  the  clearances  62.^ 
Severe  A  severe  drought,  attended  in  many  places  with  swarms  of 

dzougbt.      devouring  insects,  caused  great  distress  m  New  England.     Many 
brooks  and  springs  were  dried  up.     The  first  crop  of  grass  was 
shortened  to  a  tenth  part  of  what  had  been  usually  mown  ;  and 
some  of  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  send  to  Pennsylvania, 
others  to  England,  for  hay.^ 
Popoiation       The  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  contained  28,439  white  inhabit- 
ofR. bland.  ^^^^  ^^^  3Q7.7  negroes.     Newport  contained  6335  white  in- 
habitants ;  and  Providence,  3177.^ 
MiUtiaof        The  Canadian  militia  amounted  to  12,000  men,  beside  1000 
Canada.      regular  troops  and  the  marine  companies.^ 

1  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  810.  ''Wniiamfl,  218.  Adams,  N.  Eng.  218.  It  is 
situated  24  zoiles  east  of  Hudson's  river,  and  6  miles  north  of  the  bne  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  was  named  in  respect  to  the  governor,  whose  Christian  name  was 
Venning.  Wentworth  made  other  grants  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
river  for  four  or  five  years,  until  the  colonies  were  involved  in  another  war  with 
Fiance. 

5  Douglass,  ii.  321.    The  churches  wore  as  follow : 

1  Church  of  England  1  Dutch  Lutheran 

2  Presbyterian  1  Dutch  Calvinist 
2  Quaker  1  Moravian 

1  Baptist  1  Roman  Catholic 

1  Swedish 

3  Europ.  Settlements,  ii.  205.  In  1750,  the  clearances  from  PhUadelphia  were 
S58.  Univ.  Hist.  zli.  30.  The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Pennsylvania,  in 
this  and  the  twt)  succeeding  years  collectively,  amounted  to  £647,317. 18s.  9d. 
sterling.    Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  108. 

4  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  268.    The  entries  at  Boston  were, 

From  the  W.  Indies    .    .    80      Clearances  for  W.  Indies    .    .    115 
G.  Britain    .    .    27  G.  Britain    .    .      18 

other  ports  .    .  882  other  ports  .    .    871 

6  Brit  Emp.  ii.  175 ;  from  March  1748  to  March  1749. 

6  Pemberton,  MS.  Chronology. 

7  Adams,  Lett  xvii.  Brit  Emp.  ii.  145.  In  this  enumeration  are  included 
Bristol,  Tiverton,  Little  Compton,  Warren,  and  Cumberland,  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  annexed  to  Rhode  Island. 
Those  towns  contained  4176  whites,  343  negroes,  and  228  Indians.  The  largest 
number  of  Indians  in  any  town  in  R.  Island  was  in  Charlestown,  where  there 
were  303.    The  number  of  freemen  voters  in  the  colony  was  888. 

8  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  190. 
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John  Sergeant,  missionary  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  died,  at     1749« 
the  age  of  39  years.     There  were  now  in  the  town  of  Stock-  v^-s^^^^ 
bridge  53  Indian  families,  and  218  Indians ;  129  of  whom  had 
been  baptized,  and  42  were  communicants.^ 

The  foundation  of  the  Stone  Chapel,  an  episcopal  church,  S^oe 
was  laid  in  Tremont  Street,  in  Boston,  by  governor  Shirley.'        ^   ^^ 

1760. 

Although,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Acadie  or  HottilitiM 
Nova  Scotia  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain ;  the  boundaries  of  that  *^^-ScotU. 
province  were  unsettled.  It  was  stipulated  indeed  in  the  treaty, 
that  the  controverted  limits  should  be  determined  by  commis- 
sioners, appointed  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  France ; 
bat  the  French  colonists  aid  not  wait  for  that  determination. 
The  governor  of  Canada  instantly  commenced  encroachments  on 
the  Acadian  peninsula,  which  was  opportunely  saved  by  the 
settlement  of  Halifax.  The  system  of  encroachment,  however, 
was  not  relinquished.  In  November,  1749,  La  Jonquiere,  then 
Canadian  governor,  had  sent  three  detachments  toward  the  en- 
trance of  the  peninsula ;  and  several  tribes  of  the  St.  John  and 
River  Indians  attacked  Minas,  and  killed  and  took  a  party  of 
18  men.  In  return,  ComwalUs,  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
m  the  spring  of  this  year,  despatched  a  party  of  400  regulars 
and  rangers,  under  the  command  of  Major  Lawrence,  to  dis- 
lodge the  French  and  Indians  from  Chignecto.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  this  force.  La  Come,  the  French  commander,  set  fire 
to  Beau  Bassin,  carried  the  inhabitants,  with  their  effects,  over 
the  river,  where  he  planted  the  French  colours,  and  defend- 
ed bis  post  with  2500  men.  The  country  from  Chignecto, 
along  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  Kennebeck  river, 
he  claimed  to  his  most  Christian  majesty;  and  it  appeared  to 
be  the  desire  of  the  French  to  draw  the  inhabitants  to  this 
tract  from  the  peninsula.  The  consequence  was,  that  forts 
were  built  at  Minas  and  Beau  Bassin,  by  the  Englbh ;  and  other 
(brts,  in  opposition  to  them,  at  Beausejour  and  Gaspareaux,  by 
the  French.' 

1  Hopkins,  Hist  Memoirs  Housatuimuk  Indians,  148. 

9  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  259. 

3  MInot,  i.  130 — 134.  See  a  sketch  of  the  dispute  about  the  boundaries  of 
Nova  Scotia,  ibid.  120 — 130.  Memoirs  of  the  principal  transactions  of  the  War 
from  1744  to  1748.  Mante,  Mtrod,  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  two 
crowns  to  setUe  the  limits  of  their  respective  dominions  in  North  America; 
•nd  their  negotiations  took  place  21  September,  1750.  M.  de  la  Galissionere 
and  Bf.  Silhouette  were  chosen  on  the  part  of  France,  and  Mr.  Shirley  and 
Mr.  MDdmay,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  following  memoir,  from  the 
Fieoch  to  the  En^h  CommissionerB,  is  in  Memoiros  de  T^erique,  i.  p.  viii. 
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Act  of  par- 
liament. 


Mass.  law 
against 
theatrical 
entertain- 
ments. 


The  system  of  colonial  goverament,  which  England  at  thi9 
period  intended  to  adopt,  was  calculated  to  encourage  the  colon- 
ies in  such  mode  only,  as  would  tend  to  the  profit  of  the  mother 
country.  One  evidence  of  this  partial  policy  is  derived  from  a 
memorable  act  of  parliament,  passed  this  year,  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  pig  and  bar  iron  from  the  American  colonies  ^ 
and  to  prevent  the  erection  of  any  mill  or  other  machine  for  slit- 
ting or  rolling  of  iron ;  or  any  plating  forge  to  work  widi  a  tilt 
hammer ;  or  any  furnace  for  making  steel  in  any  of  those  colonies. 
Of  these  prohibited  machines  there  were  four  in  Massachusetts  j 
two  of  which  were  in  Middleborough,  one  in  Hanover,  and  one 
in  Milton.* 

A  tragedy  was  performed  at  the  British  coffee  house  in  Bostcm 
by  two  young  Englishmen,  assisted  by  some  comrades  from  the 
town.  The  novelty  of  the  exhibition  attracted  great  numbers  of 
people  into  King  street,  where,  in  a  pressure  for  admittance, 
disturbances  arose,  which  rendered  the  affair  notorious.  The 
legislature,  at  its  next  session,  for  the  preservation  of  the  system 
of  economy  and  purity,  which  had  been  thus  far  transmitted 
from  the  forefathers,  made  a  law,  prohibiting  theatrical  entertain- 
ments. The  reasons  for  the  act,  as  expressed  in  the  preamble, 
are :  "  To  prevent  and  avoid  the  many  great  mischiefs  which 
arise  from  public  stage  plays,  interludes,  and  other  theatrical 
entertainments,  which  not  only  occasion  great  and  unnecessary 
expenses,  and  discourage  industry  and  frugality,  but  likewise 
tend  greatly  to  increase  immorality,  impiety,  and  a  contempt  of 
religion."^ 


Memoirs  sur  L'Acadie,  Remis  par  les  Commissabres  du  Roi,  H  eeux  de 
Sa  Majeste  Britanniquey  Le  16  JVovembre  1750. 

Les  Commissaires  de  Sa  Majesty  Britannique  ayant  desir^  que  les  Commis- 
saires  du  Roy  s'  expliquassent  plus  pr^cisement  sur  les  anciennes  limites  de 
TAcadie,  les  Commissaiies  du  Roi  d^clarent  que  Tancienne  Acadic  commence 
k  Textremit^  de  la  Baye-fran<;oise,  depuis  le  Cap  Saint-Marie,  ou  le  Cap  Four- 
chu ;  qu'elle  s'  etend  le  long  des  cotes,  &  qu'elle  se  termina  au  cap  Canseau. 

Signi  La  Galisson iere  de  Silhouette. In  the  same  volume  of  "  Me- 

moires,"  viii — Ixxv,  is  A  Memoir  on  the  subject  of  the  Limits  of  Nova  Scotia 
or  Acadie,  sent  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  French  kine,  by  those  of  bis 
Britannic  Majesty,  11th  January,  1651,  with  Observations  of  the  French  Com- 
missioners subjoined  in  the  form  of  Notes.  This  Memoir  is  in  a  French  trans- 
lation, and  is  signed  W.  Shirley  &  Wm.  Mildmat. 

**  These  negotiations  proving  unprofitable  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  French 
during  their  course  continuing  their  violence,  and  strengthening  their  hold  of 
the  province  [Nova  Scotia],  and  moreover  proceeding  to  make  Iresh  invasions 
of  other  parts  of  the  British  territories ;  resolutions  were  taken  for  effectually 
repelling  force  with  force."  Ancient  Right  of  English  Nation  to  the  American 
Fishery,  82. 

1  English  Statutes,  vii.  261.  Minot,  i.  170, 171.  The  penalty  for  erecting 
any  one  of  the  prohibited  machines  was  £200.  Douglass  [ii.  109.],  referring  to 
this  time,  says,  **  our  Nailers  can  afford  spikes  and  large  nails  cheaper  than  m>m 
Encland." 

3  Pemberton,  MS.  Chronobgy.    Charters  and  Gen.  Laws  Mass.  App.  c.  34. 
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There  were  imported,  this  year,  mto  Pennsylvania  and  its  de-     1760. 
pendencies  4317  Germans,  and  1000  British  and  Irish  people.^     v^-v^-^/ 

The  entries  at  New  York  were  232,  and  the  clearances  286.®  N.  York. 
Eight  vessels  cleared  out  from  Georgia ;  and  the  exports,  with  Geoigia. 
wiuch  they  were  freighted,  were  valued  at  £2004  sterling.^ 

South  Carolina  contained  64,000  inhabitants.*    The  number  S.  Carolina, 
of  inhabitants  in  New  England  was  estimated  at  354,000.^  N.  England. 

The  plan  of  an  academy,  to  be  established  in  Philadelphia,  Acadeiriyin 
having  been  published  the  preceding  year,  and  the  sum  of  £800  '*^*^*^" 
per  annum,  K>r  five  years,  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia for  carrpng  it  into  execution ;  three  of  the  schools,  of 
which  the  academy  was  to  be  composed,  were  opened  in  January. 
These  were  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  Mathematical,  and  the 
English  schools.  In  pursuance  of  an  article  in  the  plan,  a  school 
was  opened  for  educating  60  boys  and  30  girls.^ 

1761. 

Governor  Clinton  of  New  York,  together  with  commis-  Joiy  8. 
sioners  specially  deputed  by  the  governors  of  South  Carolina,  J^sl^  N? 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  held  a  treaty  with  the  Six  Na-  Uoos. 
dons  at  Albany.     The  king  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Catawba 
nation  accompanied  William  Bull,  esquire,  commissioner  from 
South  Carolina;   and  a  peace  was  settled  between  the   Six 
Nations  and  the  Catawbas,  who  had  maintained  a  long  and  viru- 
lent war.^ 

1  European  Settlements,  ii.  201.    "  The  manner  of  their  settlement,*'  this  in-  « 

telligent  historian  observes,  "  ought  to  be  regulated,  and  means  sought  to  have 
them  naturahzed  in  reality." 

3  European  Settlements,  ii.  191.  In  the  vessels  that  cleared  out  there  were 
flhmped  6T31  tons  of  provisions,  chiefly  flour,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  grain. 

3  Pres.  Stiles,  Lit.  Diary.    Precis  sur  L'Amerique,  142. 

4  Adams,  Lett  xvii. 

5  Douglass,  ii.  180.    Massachusetts 200,000 

Connecticut 100,000 

Rhode  Island 30,000 

New  Hampshire      ....    24,000 

«  Life  of  Franklin,  127—130 ;  Works,  i.  124.  The  plan  of  the  Academy  was 
drawn  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  adapted  it  to  "  the  state  of  an  infant  coun- 
try ; "  but  considered  it  as  "a  foundation  for  posterity  to  erect  a  seminary  of 
learning,  more  extensive,  and  suitable  to  future  circumstances.'* 

7  Drayton,  94,  241 — 245.  After  a  speech  by  Mr.  Bull,  attended  with  the 
customary  presents  of  wampum,  the  Catawba  king  and  his  chiefs  approached 
the  grand  council,  singing  a  song  of  peace ;  their  ensigns  (coloured  feathers) 
being  borne  horizontadly.  Every  one  present  admired  the  decorum  and  dignity 
of  their  behaviour,  as  well  as  the  solemn  air  of  their  song.  A  seat  was  prepared 
for  them  at  the  right  hand  of  the  governor's  company.  Their  two  singers, 
with  the  two  ensigns  of  feathers,  continued  their  song,  half  fronting  to  the 
centre  of  the  old  sachems,  to  whom  they  addressed  their  song,  and  pointed  their 
feathers,  shaking  their  musical  calabashes,  while  the  Catawba  king  was  busily 
prepaxiog  and  lighting  the  calumet  of  peace.    The  king  first  smoked,  and  pre- 
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Gfnaeng. 

• 


Moratiau. 


S.  Carolina 
society. 

Keonebeck* 


Dodleian 

lecture 

founded. 


The  Dumber  of  inhabitants  in  Philadelphia  was  estimated  at 
about  11,000  whites,  and  6000  blacks.^  The  entries  at  Perth 
Amboy,  the  capital  of  New  Jersey  were  41,  and  the  clear- 
ances 38.* 

In  the  month  of  October,  60  waggons,  loaded  with  flax  seed, 
came  from  the  upland  parts  of  Maryland  into  Baltimore.^ 

Ginseng  was  found  at  Stockbndge  in  Massachusetts.  It 
grew  in  abundance  in  that  township,  and  in  the  adjacent  wil- 
derness.* 

The  United  Brethren,  or  Moravians,  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
in  North  Carolina,  consisting  of  about  100,000  acres,  and  called 
it  Wachovia,  after  the  name  of  an  estate  of  count  Zinzendorf,  in 
Germany.^ 

The  South  Carolina  Society  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature.^ 

The  forts  Richmond  and  Frankfort  were  erected  on  Kenne- 
beck  river ;  and  the  proprietors  of  the  country  associated  under 
the  name  of  the  Kcnnebeck  Company.^ 

Paul  Dudley,  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  died  at  Roxbury. 
By  his  last  will,  he  bequeathed  to  Harvard  College  £100  sterl- 
ing, the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  support  annual 
lectures  on  the  four  following  subjects  :  the  first  lecture  to  be  for 
proving,  explaining,  and  the  proper  use  and  improvement  of  the 


sented  the  calumet  to  Hendiick,  a  Mohawk  Sachem,  who  gracefuUy  accepted 
it,  and  smoked.  The  king  then  passed  the  pipe  to  each  sachem  in  the  front 
rank,  and  several  in  the  second  rank  reached  to  receive  it  from  him  to  smoke 
also.  The  Catawba  singers  then  ceased,  and  fastened  their  feathers,  calumets, 
and  calabashes,  to  the  tent  pole ;  after  which  the  king  stood  up,  and,  advancing 
forward,  hegan  his  speech  to  the  Six  Nations.  The  late  judge  Wendell  of  Bos- 
ton, then  a  young  man,  was  present  at  this  treaty,  and  gave  me  a  verbal  account 
of  it.  He  told  me,  that  the  hatred  between  the  Catawbas  and  the  Six  Nations 
was  so  virulent,  that  the  commissioners  judged  it  expedient  to  keep  the  Catawba 
long  and  chiefs  recluse  in  a  chamber,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  treaty,  to 
prevent  any  act  of  violence. 

1  Brit  £mp.  ii.  482. 

9  European  SetUements,  ii.  195.  There  were  exported  6424  barrels  of  flour, 
168,0001b8.  of  bread,  and  17,941  bushels  of  grain,  beside  other  commodities.  lb. 
See  Brit.  Emp.  ii.  420. 

3  Univ.  Hist  xl.  47S.    Brit.  Emp.  iii.  26. 

4  Hopkins,  Memoir  Hous.  Indians,  143.  Adair  [Hist.  American  Indians,  361.] 
says,  *'  each  of  our  colonies  abounds  with  ginseng,  among  the  hills  that  lie  m 
from  the  sea.  Ninety  Six  Settlement  [Cainbden]  is  the  lowest  place  where  I 
have  seen  it  erow  in  Carolina."    See  1715. 

5  Alcedo,  Tr.  Art,  Wachovia. 

0  DrajTton,  215.  It  originated  in  a  small  number  of  citizens,  who  met  once 
or  twice  a  week,  and,  as  a  stock  to  be  employed  for  charitable  purposes,  made 
a  contribution,  which  was  at  first  a  piece  of  money  called  two  bitta.  In  1789, 
Its  common  stock  was  no  more  than  £30.  10«.  lOd.  sterling.  In  1770,  ^ 
society  consisted  of  360  members,  and  possessed  a  capital  of  more  than  £7500 
sterling.  In  1802,  its  capital  was  nearly  £20,000  sterling.  From  this  iund 
unfortunate  families  of  its  deceased  members  are  supported ;  and  their  childreD 
receive  a  useful  education. 

7  SuUivan,  117, 176 ;  «  about  this  time.'* 
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principles  of  Natural  Religion ;  the  second,  for  the  confirmation,     1751. 
illustration,  and  improvement  of  the  great  articles  of  the  Christian  v.^^^^ 
Religion  ;  the  third,  for  detecting,  convicting,  and  exposing  the 
idolatry   and  various  errors  and  superstitions  of  tlie  Romish 
Church ;  tiie  fourth  and  last,  "  for  the  maintaining,  explaining, 
and  proving  the  validity  of  the  Ordination  of  Ministers  or  Pastors 
of  Cnurches,  and  so  their  administration  of  the  Sacraments  or 
Ordinances  of  religion,  as  the  same  hath  been  practised  in  New 
England  from  the  first  beginning  of  it,  and  so  continued  at  this 
day.''^ 
James  Logan,  of  Philadelphia,  died,  aged  77  years.*  J.  Logan. 

1762. 

The  trustees  of  Georda,  findine  that  the  province  lanciiished  ^^^  30« 
under  their  care,  and  weary  of  complaints  of  the  people,  surren-  oeoma 
dered  their  charter  to  the  king.     Their  fundamental  regulations,  surrendered 
though  wholly  formed  on  generous  principles,  are  pronounced  to  *°  ^*  ^'*' 
have  been  ill  adapted  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
poor  settlers,  and  prejudicial  to  the  prosperity  of  the  province. 
By  granting  their  small  estates  in  tail  male,  they  drove  the  settlers 

1  Win  of  the  Founder  in  Harvard  College  Records.  The  trustees,  appointed 
By  its  Founder,  are  Uie  President  of  Harvard  College,  the  Professor  of  Divinity, 
llie  Pastor  of  tlie  first  Church  in  Cambridge,  the  senior  Tutor  in  Harvard  Col- 
^ge,  and  the  Pastor  of  the  first  Church  in  Rozbury.  The  first  lecture,  on  this 
foundation,  was  preached  by  president  Holyoke  in  college  chapel,  11  May,  1755. 

S  Proud,  L  479.  Mem.  Pennsylv.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  132.  Miller,  i.  134 ;  ii.  240. 
Ib  1699  he  accompanied  William  Penn  to  Pennsylvania ;  and  in  1701  he  was 
by  connnission  from  the  Proprietary  appointed  Secretaiy  of  the  province,  and 
Oerk  of  the  Council.  He  afterward  held  the  offices  of  Commissioner  of  proper- 
ty, and  Chief  Justice,  and  for  near  two  years  governed  the  province  as  President 
of  tfae'CounciL  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  distinguished  as  a 
botanist.  His  principal  works  are :  **  Experimenta  Meletemata  de  plantarum 
generatkme,"  or  his  "  Experiments  on  the  Indian  Com  or  Maize  of  America," 
pdUbhed  in  Latin  at  Leyden,  in  1739,  republished  in  London,  with  an  English 
leEsioa  by  Dr.  FothergiU,  in  1747 ;  "  Canonum  pro  inveniendis  Refractionum, 
tun  simpucium,  turn  in  lentibus  duplicium  focis,  Demonstrationes  Greometrice  " 
kc,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1739 ;  and  Cicero's  Treatise  "  De  Senectute,"  with 
explanatory  Notes,  and  a  recommendatory  Preface  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  1744. 
He  died  at  Stenton,  his  country  seat,  near  Germantown,  leaving  his  very  valu- 
tUe  library  which  he  had  been  50  years  in  collecting,  **  as  a  monument  of  his 
pohlic  spirit  and  benevolence  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.'*  This  was  called 
**  The  hoaamn  Library."  He  built  a  house  for  its  reception,  and  vested  it  in 
trustees  for  the  use  of  the  public  forever.  It  consisted  of  more  than  8000 
volumes.  William  Logan,  who  acted  as  librarian,  and  died  in  1776,  devised  to 
it  about  1300  volumes.  After  his  death,  the  Library  remained  unopened,  until 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  request  of  James  Logan,  die  only  sur- 
viving trustee,  passed  an  act  for  annexing  the  Loganian  Library  to  that  belonging 
to  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  who  made  an  addition  to  their  building 
ibr  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Loganian  Library  forever  separated  from  their 
•ther  books.  See  an  Account  of  this  Library,  written  by  the  late  Ebenezer 
Hnard»  Esq.  in  2  Coll.  Biiass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  269.  The  Philadelphian  Libraiy, 
^"Hitjpg  ^le  Loganian,  contains  about  15,000  volumes.    Miller. 
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i752.     from  Georgia  to  other  parts  of  America,  where  they  obtained 
v^-v.-^^  lands  on  a  larger  scale,  and  on  much  better  terms.     By  the 

!)robibition  of  negroes  tbey  rendered  the  subjugation  of  the  thick 
brests,  and  the  culture  of  the  lands,  very  difficult,  if  not  imprac^ 
ticable.^  By  prohibiting  the  importation  of  rum,  they  deprived 
the  colonists  of  an  excellent  market  for  their  lumber  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  of  an  article,  which,  properly  used,  is  supposed  to  be 
beneficial  in  that  climate.  The  government  of  Great  Britain 
had  been  at  great  expense,  beside  private  benefactions,  for  sup- 
porting the  colony ;  but  had  yet  received  small  returns.  The 
vestiges  of  its  cultivation  were  scarcely  perceptible ;  and  its 
commerce  was  neglected  and  despised  by  the  parent  country. 
Its  whole  annual  exports  did  not  amount  to  £10,000  sterling. 
On  the  surrender  of  the  charter,  the  people  were  favoured  with 
the  same  liberties  and  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  their  neigh- 
bours under  the  royal  care  ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  colony 
besan  to  flourish.^ 
New  ftrle  In  conformity  to  an  act  of  parliament  for  regulating  the  com- 
•doptad.  mencement  of  the  year,  and  for  correcting  the  calendar  m  use, 
the  new  style  took  place  in  the  American  colonies,  and  in  all  the 
British  dominions.  From  this  time,  the  year,  instead  of  begin- 
ning on  the  25th  of  March,  was  computed  firom  the  first  day  of 
January.  The  third  day  of  September  was  now  dated  the  14th, 
and  all  the  other  days  of  the  year  were  reckoned  accordingly.^ 
This  reformation  of  the  calendar,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
precession  of  the  equinox,  had  been  made  by  pope  Gregory  XIII* 
m  1582 ;  but,  though  it  was  readily  embraced  in  all  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  protestants  were  slow  to  receive  the  improve- 
ment, however  useful,  from  the  pope  of  Rome.^ 

1  Such,  though  more  positive,  is  the  statement  of  historians.  In  relating  facts 
without  comment,  we  become  not  responsible  for  the  principles,  which  they 
involve.  ;It  seems  incumbent,  however,  to  rem^k  here,  that  there  is  one 
principle,  which,  neither  in  public  nor  private  life,  ou^ht  ever  to  be  violated, 
whatever  advantages  maybe  expected  to  arise  from  its  violation.  Aristidet 
Aimishes  a  noble  exempufication  of  this  principle.  Themistocles  declaring,  at 
a  public  assembly  of  the  people,  that  ho  had  formed  a  design  which  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  state,  but  that,  it  was  of  such  importance,  it  ought  to 
be  kept  secret ;  he  was  ordered  to  communicate  it  to  Aristides,  to  whose  sole 
judgment  it  was  referred.  When  Themistocles  informed  him,  tiiat  his  project 
was  to  bum  the  whole  Grecian  navy,  by  which  means  the  Athenians  would  be- 
come so  powerful  as  to  be  the  sovereigns  of  all  Greece,  Aristides,  returning  to 
the  assembly,  told  the  Athenians,  **  that  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous 
than  the  project  of  Themistocles,  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  unjust.*' 
Themistocles  was  ordered  to  denst  from  his  design.    Plutarch,  Life  of  Aristides. 

9  Hewatt,  U.  48,  44, 165. 

3  English  Statutes,  vii.  329.    See  Notk  I.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

4  Alsted,  Encyclop.  Histoire  Impartiale  des  Jesuites,  ii.  215 — 217.  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  invited  all  the  astronomers  to  devise  means  to  remedy  the  evil 
arising  (in  the  use  of  the  calendar)  from  the  precession  of  the  equinox,  Lilio,  an 
Italian  physician,  proposed  to  retrench  10  days  of  the  current  year,  and  to  make 
one  year  in  every  four  years  one  day  longer  than  usual.  Of^  all  the  methods 
proposed,  this,  as  the  most  simple,  was  adopted. 
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South  Carolina  was  in  so  thriving  a  condition,  that  upwards  of    1752. 
1600  foreign  protestants  arrived,  this  year,  at  South  Carolina.^  v^-v^-^/ 
The   commerce  of  that  colony  was,   at  this  time,  large   and 
valuable ;  and  employed  annually  300  ships.^    The  taxable  in-  Pemisyl* 
habitants  of  Pennsylvania  were  22,000.^    There  were  in  Penn-  ^*°**- 
sylvania  9  episcopal  ministers,  and  27  episcopal  churches ;  in  Episcopal 
New  Jersey,   8  episcopal  ministers  ;   in   New  York,   12 ;   in  churches 
Connecticut,  8  ministers,  and  16  churches;  in  Rhode  Island,  6  ^^^      *' 
ministers,  and  6  churches ;  in  Massachusetts,  10  ministers,  and 
10  churches ;  in  New  Hampshire,  1  minister,  and   1  church  f 
and  in  Newfoundland,  2 ;  making  collectively  55  episcopal  minis- 
ters, and  about  96  churches.^ 

After  a  remarkably  hot  summer,^  a  dreadful  hurricane  was  Sept. 
fek  at  Charlestown,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  The  wind  ^  cJ^S*- 
having  blown  hard  at  the  northeast  the  preceding  night,  and  town,S.C. 
continued  with  increasing  violence  until  morning,  the  flood,  about 
9  o'clock,  came  rushing  m  with  great  impetuosity,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  rose  10  feet  above  high  water  mark  at  the  highest  tides, 
mundating  the  town,  and  covering  the  streets  with  boats,  boards, 
and  wrecks  of  houses  and  ships.  Before  11,  all  the  ships  in  the 
harbour  were  driven  ashore,  and  the  smaller  vessels  were  dashing 
against  the  houses  in  Bay  street.  The  inhabitants,  expecting 
the  tide  to  flow  until  1  o'clock,  its  usual  hour,  retired  to  the 
upper  stories  of  their  houses  at  11,  in  despair.  In  this  moment 
of  desperation,  the  merciful  interposition  of  divine  Providence 
surprised  them  with  a  sudden  deliverance.  Soon  after  11,  the 
wind  shifted ;  in  the  space  of  10  minutes,  the  waters  fell  5  feet ; 
and  the  town  was  saved  from  the  threatened  destruction.  "  Had 
the  water  continued  to  rise,  and  the  tide  to  flow  until  its  usual 
hour,  every  inhabitant  of  Charlestown  must  have  perished."^ 

1  Wynne,  U.  272.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  443.  The  governor  observed  in  his  speech : 
**  There  are,  at  present,  in  this  harbour  of  Charlestown,  two  ships  with  upwards 
of  800  foreign  protestants  on  board ;  and  two  others  are  hourly  expected  with  a 
Kke  number.  If  they  are  setded  comfortably,  they  will  not  only  by  this  means 
be  kept  here,  and  be  a  considerable  addition  to  our  strength,  but  wUl  encourage 
many  others  to  come ;  and  even  the  settling  of  these  in  proper  places  may  be 
made  subservient  to  our  security.*' 

9  Gordon,  Geog.  861. 

3  Franklin,  Pennsylv.  196. 

4  Pres.  Stiles,  Lit  Diary. 

5  Daring  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  the  mercury,  in  the  shade, 
often  rose  above  the  90th,  and  at  one  time  was  observed  at  the  101st  degree  of 
the  thermometer.  The  mean  diurnal  heat  of  the  seasons  in  that  climate  has,  on 
very  careful  observation,  been  fixed  at  64  degrees  in  spring,  79  in  summer,  72 
in  autumn,  and  52  in  winter;  and  the  mean  nocturnal  heat,  at  56  degrees  in 
spiinfiT,  75  in  summer,  68  in  autumn,  and  46  in  winter.  Hewatt,  ii.  136, 179. 
See  NoTK  II. 

6  Hewatt,  il.  179 — ^182.  Most  of  the  tQed  and  slated  houses  were  uncovered ; 
several  persons  were  hurt,  and  some  were  drowned;  the  fortifications  and 
wharves  were  almost  entirely,  demolished ;  the  provisions  in  the  field,  in  the 
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1753.  The  small  pox  prevailed  in  Boston ;  and  of  5544  persons, 
who  had  this  disease  the  natural  way,  514  died  ;  of  2109,  who 
had  it  by  inoculation,  31  died.^  The  total  number  of  inhabitants 
in  Boston  was  17,574  ;  the  ratable  polls,  2789.^ 

Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  having  conceived  and 
suggested  the  idea  of  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  thunder 
gusts  on  electrical  principles,  completed  his  grand  discoveiy  by 
experiment.^ 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  founded  about  this  time.^ 
The  Marine  Society  of  Newport  was  established.^    St.  George's 
chapel,  an  episcopal  church,  was  built  in  New  work.^ 
N.  Jersey.        A  folio  edition  of  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  was  printed  by 
James  Parker  at  Woodbridge.''^ 


Smallpox 
inBofton. 

FnnUin*! 

electrical 

diBcovery* 


PennsylT 
HoipitaL 


maritime  parts  of  the  province,  were  destroyed ;  and  numbers  of  cattle  and 
hogs  perisned  in  the  waters.  The  pest  house  on  Sullivan's  Island,  with  15  per> 
sons  in  it,  was  carried  several  miles  up  Cooper's  river,  and  9  of  Uie  16  were 
drowned.  The  situation  of  Charlestown  is  so  low,  that,  as  you  approach  it  from 
the  sea,  it  appears  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water.  Tlie  hurricanes  commonly 
proceed  yrom  the  northeast ;  and,  as  the  Gulf  Stream  flows  rapidly  towctrd  the 
same  point,  this  large  body  of  water,  when  powerfully  obstructed,  has  been 
supposed  to  recur  upon  the  shore.  But  this  hypothesis  is  weakened  by  a  fact, 
observed  by  sailors :  «  The  Gulf  Stream  is  always  most  rapid  when  tne  wind 
blows  most  violently  in  a  direction  exactly  contrary  to  that  of  its  motion." 
A  philosophical  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  in  Georgia,  Mr.  Stephen  Briggs, 
in  a  letter  to  president  Stiles,  requesting  a  solution  of  Uiis  matter,  observed, 
'*  This  is  a  fact,  confirmed  by  every  old  seaman." 

1  CoU.  Bfass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  216.  Whites,  who  had  it  the  natural  way,  6059 ; 
blacks,  485.  Of  these  died  452  whites,  and  62  blacks.  Whites  inoculated, 
1970 ;  backs,  139.    Of  these  died  24  whites,  and  7  blacks,    lb. 

9  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron. 

3  Life  of  Franklin,  118 — 121.  He  prepared  a  common  kite,  by  attaching  two 
cross  sticks  to  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  to  the  uprieht  stick  affixed  an  iron  point 
The  string  was,  as  usual,  of  hemp,  excepting  the  lower  end,  which  was  ot  silk. 
Where  the  hempen  string  terminated*  a  key  was  fastened.  With  this  apparatus, 
on  the  appearance  of  a  thunder  storm,  he  went  into  the  commons,  accompanied 
by  his  son  (to  whom  only  he  conununicated  his  intentions),  and  placed  himself 
under  a  shed  to  avoid  the  rain.  His  kite  was  raised.  A  Uiunder  cloud  passed 
over  it ;  but  no  si^  of  electricity  appeared.  In  the  moment  when  he  was 
ready  to  despair  orsuccess,  he  observed  the  loose  fibres  of  his  string  to  move 
toward  an  erect  position.  He  now  presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and  re- 
ceived a  strong  spark.  Repeated  sparks  were  drawn  from  the  key ;  a  vial  was 
chained;  a  shock  given;  and  the  various  electrical  experiments  performed. 
Dr.  Franklin  began  nis  electrical  experiments  in  1747.  See  his  Works,  vol.  iO. 
containing  his  "  Letters  and  Papers  on  Electricity."  He  wrote  several  letters 
to  Peter  Collinson,  p.  r.  s.  containing  accounts  of  his  electrical  experiments 
(one  on  the  Electrical  JRte,  16  Oct.  1752),  which  were  published  at  London 
in  a  quarto  volume,  and  passed  through  several  editions.  Dr.  Watson  drew  up 
a  summary  accoimt  of  them,  and  of  aU  that  he  afterward  sent  to  England  on 


tile  subject ;  and  this  sununary  was  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Of  that  Society  Dr.  Franklin  was  now  chosen  a  member,  and  was  ex- 
cused the  customary  payments.  The  next  year  he  was  presented  with  the  gold 
medal  of  Godfrey  Copley  for  the  year  1758.   Memoirs  in  his  Works,  i.  162 — 166. 

4  Life  of  Franklin,  137. 

5  Hardie's  Tablet. 

6  Smith,  N.  York,  190.    A  neat  edifice,  laced  with  hewn  stone,  and  tiled. 

7  Thomas,  ii.  121, 122.    The  first  press  established  in  Uiat  province  was  at 
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WilGam  Douglass,  M,  D.  a  native  of  Scotland,  author  of  "  A     1762. 
Summary,  Historical  and  Political,  of  the  first  Planting,  pro-   v.^-s^-%^ 
gressive  Improvements,  and  present  State  of  the  British  Settle- 
ments in  North  America,"  died  in  Boston.^    Mary  Davie  died  Deaths, 
at  Newton  f  Masschusetts),  aged  116  years.^    William  Bradford, 
printer,  died  at  New  York,  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age.^ 

1763. 

The  peace  which  had  subsisted  between  Prance  and  Great  Causes  in- 
Britain  smce  1748,  was  but  a  truce  for  digesting  and  maturing  ruptureli 
an  extensive  plan,  in  relation  to  an  important  tract  of  American  tween  the 
territory.  The  French,  excluded  from  all  the  frontier  coast  of  Endh^***** 
North  America,  aimed  to  repair  this  disadvantage  by  possessing 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  north,  and  the  Alississippi  to  the 
^outh,  and  then  connecting  their  colonies  of  Liouisiana  and 
Canada  through  the  intermediate  lakes  and  waters.  To  the 
English  this  project  would  naturaliy  appear  as  prejudicial  in  its 
operation,  as  it  was,  in  their  view,  unjust  in  its  principle.  The 
claims  of  the  two  nations  were  founded  on  diderent  pretensions. 
The  French  had  the  advantage  of  a  prior  settiement  in  New 
France ;  but  the  English  counterbalanced  it,  by  restricting  them 
to  their  actual  settiements  at  the  time  of  the  grant  of  the  Plym- 
outh company  Hn  1620)  of  all  the  lands  between  the  40th  and 
48th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  by  claims,  founded  on  treaties 
with  the  natives ;  insisting,  moreover,  that  the  country  of  the  Six 
Nations  was. ceded  to  them  by  the  French  in  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  Aix  la  Chapelle.  On  supposition  that  the  English 
tide  was  good,  about  20  forts,  erected  by  the  French,  beside 
block  bouses,  or  stockade  trading  places,  were  unwarrantable 
encroachments. 

Willie  the  disputed  territory  of  Acadie  famished  one  field  for  Governor 
hostility,  the  country  along  the  lakes  and  intermediate  rivers  oj" Canada 
furnished  another.     The  grant  of  lands  to  the  Ohio  company  ' 

had  alarmed  the  governor  of  Canada  with  the  apprehension,  that 
the  English  were  pursuing  a  scheme,  which  might  deprive  the 
French  of  the   advantages   arising  from   the    trade  with  the 


Woodbiidge ;  and  for  many  years  this  was  the  only  one  in  the  province.  The 
printing  which  had  been  done  for  government,  by  presses  set  up  occasionally,, 
was  executed  at  Burlington. 

I  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.    The  first  volume  of  his  work  was  printed  in  1749 ; 
the  second,  in  1761.    See  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

3  Ibid.    Her  por^t,  drawn  by  Smibert,  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society. 

3  Alien,  Biog.    Ho  came  to  America  about  1680,  and  landed  where  Philadel- 
phia now  8tan<u,  before  the  city  was  laid  out,  or  a  house  built.  .See  Thomas,  v.  U. 

VOL.  II.  7 
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1753.     Twightees,  and  cot  off  the  communication  between  Canada  and 
x^-s/^^^  Louisiana.^    He  bad  written  to  the  governors  of  New  York  and 
compiaios    Pennsylvania,  acquainting  them  that  the  English  traders  bad  en- 
menttT^**'  CToacbed  on  the  French  territories  by  trading  with  their  Indians, 
and  that,  if  they  did  not  desbt,  be  should  be  obliged  to  seise 
them  wherever  found.     This  menace  did  not  divert  the  Ohio 
company  from  prosecuting  its  design  of  surveying  the  country  as 
far  as  the  falls  in  Ohio  river.     While  Mr.  Gist  was  making  that 
survey  for  the  company,  some  French  parties  with  their  Indians 
Brigiih        seized  three  British  traders,  and  carried  them  to  Presqu'  Isle,  on 
aeis«d.        lake  Erie,  where  a  strong  fort  was  then  erecting.     The  British, 
alarmed  at  this  capture,  retired  to  the  Indian  towns  for  shelter ; 
and  the  Twightwees,  resenting  the  violence  done  to  their  allies, 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  «500  or  600,  scoured  the  woods, 
and,  finding  tliree  French  traders,  sent  them  to  Pennsylvania. 
French        The  French,  determined  to  persist,  built  a  second  fort,  about 
build  more    J  5  miles  south  of  the  former,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Ohio ;   and  another  still,   at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and 
Wabache ;  and  thus  completed  their  long  projected  communica- 
tion between  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  river  St. 
Lawrence. 
Compiainu;      The  Ohio  company  complaining  loudly  of  these  aggressions 
eDo^^c^    on  the  country  which  had  been  granted  to  it  as  part  of  the 
nMBts.        territory  of  Virginia,  Robert  Dinwiddie,  lieutenant  governor  of 
that  colony,  considered  the  encroachment  as  an  invasion  of  his 
province,  and  judged  it  his  duty  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  the 
kmg,  that  the  French  should  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  de- 
signs, which  he  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  treaties  subsisting 
between  the  two  crowns.     This  service,  it  was  foreseen,  would 
be  rendered  very  fadguing  and  hazardous  by  the  extensive  tract 
of  country,  almost  entirely  unexplored,  through  which  an  envoy 
must  pass,  as  well  as  by  the  hostile  dispositions  of  some  of  the 
Indian  inhabitants,  and  the  doubtful  attachment  of  others.     Un- 
invidng,  however,  and  even  formidable,  as  it  was,  a  regard  to 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  territory  in  quesuon,  with  exten- 
sive views  into  the  future  interest  of  the  American  colonies, 
incited  an  enterprising  and  public  spirited  young  man  to  under- 
take  it.     George  Washington,  then  in  his  22d  year,  instantly 
ton  is  iMt    engaged  in  the  difficult  and  perilous  servicee.     Attended  by  one 
to  the  Ohio,  person  only,  he  set  out  from  Williamsburg  on  the  3ist  of  October. 

1  M.  du  Quesne,  who  succeeded  M.  de  la  GallUsionere  in  the  government 
of  Canada,  having  received  instructions  to  take  possession  of  the  countries  on 
the  Ohio  for  ihe  crown  of  France,  in  the  beginning  of  1753  ordered  the  Sieur 
de  St  Pierre  with  a  detachment  to  take  post  on  the  river  auz  Boeufs,  and 
there  to  remain  until  he  received  farther  orders.  De  St.  Pierre  took  post  diere 
accordingly,  and  erected  a  fort  for  its  security.  Of  this  Mr.  Dinwiddie  had  early 
intelligence.    Mante,  Introd. 
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The  geason  was  uncouunoDly  severe,^  and  the  length  of  his  1753. 
journey  was  above  400  miles,  200  of  which  lay  through  a  track-  s^-v^ 
less  desert,  iohabited  by  Indians.  On  the  14th  of  November, 
he  arrived  at  Wills  creek,  then  the  exterior  settlement  of  the 
EogUab,  wbeire  be  procured  guides  to  conduct  him  over  the 
Alleghany  moqiptains ;  and,  after  being  considerably  impeded  by 
the  snow  and  high  water,  he  on  the  22d  reached  the  mouth  o)[ 
Turtle  creek,  on  the  JVlonongahela.  Pursuing  his  route,  he 
ascended  the  Alleghany  river,  and  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek 
found  the  first  fort  occupied  by  the  troops  of  France.  Proceed- 
ing up  the  creek  to  another  fort,  he  was  received,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  by  M.  Lagardier  de  St.  Pierre,  commanding  officer 
on  the  Ohio,  to  whom  he  delivered  tlie  letter  of  governor  Din- 
viddie.  The  chief  officers  retired,  to  hold  a  council  of  war ; 
and  Washington  seized  that  opportuqity  pf  taking  the  dimensions 
of  the  fon,^  and  making  all  possible  observation. 

Having  received  a  written  answer  for  the  Virginia  governor, 
be  returned  to  Williamsburg.  The  answer  of  St.  Pierre  stated, 
that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  country  by  direction  of  the 
governor  general  of  Canada ;  that  he  would  transmit  governor 
Dinwiddle's  letter  to  him ;  and  that  to  his  orders  he  should  yield 
implicit  obedience.^ 

The  anniversary  of  the  Society  in  Boston  for  encouraging  in-  Amnifef. 
dustry  and  employing  the  poor  was  publicly  celebrated.  In  the  bnLdTat 
afternoon,  about  300  young  female  spinsters,  decendy  dressed,  Boston. 

1  In  cnMsing  a  xhrer  on  a  raft,  he  was  thrown  off  by  a  cake  of  ice,  and  very 
mirowly  escaped  drowning.  It  being  in^>ofl8ible  for  him  to  make  either  shore, 
be  happily  reached  an  island  in  the  river,  and  was  saved.  *'  The  c^ld,"  he 
observes,  *'  was  so  extremely  severe,  that  Mr.  Gist  [then  his  companion]  had 
aH  hb  fingers,  and  some  of  his  toes  frozen ;  and  the  water  was  shut  up  so  hard, 
that  we  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  off  the  island,  on  the  ice,  in  the  morning." 
Washington's  Journal. 

9  «'  It  is  situated  on  the  south  or  west  fork  of  French  creek,  and  is  almost  sur- 
rounded "  by  water.  "  Four  houses  compose  the  sides.  The  bastions  are  made 
of  pike  driven  into  the  ground,  standing  more  than  12  feet  above  it,  and  sharp 
It  top ;  widi  port  holes  cut  for  cannon,  and  loop  holes  for  the  small  arms  to  firo 
throu^.  There  are  eight  6  pound  pieces  mounted  in  each  Ixution,  and  one 
piece  of  4  pound  before  the  gate.  In  the  bastions  are  a  guard  house,  chapel» 
doctor's  lodging,  and  the  coimnander's  private  store :  round  which  are  laid  plat- 
foims  for  the  cannon  and  men  to  stand  on.    There  are  several  barracks  witliottt 

the  fort there  are  also  several  other  houses,  such  as  stables,  smidi 

ihops,  Blc.**  Washington's  Journal.  According  to  his  best  judgment,  there 
w^  100  men  at  that  fort,  exclusive  of  officers.  He  gave  orders  to  the  persons 
with  him  to  take  an  account  of  the  canoes,  **  which  were  hauled  up  to  convey 
their  forces  down  in  the  spring ; "  and  diere  were  counted  60  of  birch  bark, 
and  170  of  pine,  beside  many  others,  which  were  blocked  out,  in  readiness  for 
being  matde. 

3  Marshall,  Life  of  Washington,  i.  375—378 ;  ii.  8>-6,  and  Note  1  at  tiie  end 
of  vol.  ii,  which  gives  Washington's  Journal  entire.  That  Journal  is  mentioned 
in  Bibliotheca  iSnericana  [133.]  as  printed  at  London  in  1768.  Gordon,  1. 
99, 100.  Univ.  Hist  zl.  196 ;  ili.  650,  661.  Brit.  Emp.  UL  106—118, 199. 
Mante,  i.  6. 
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1753.    appeared  on  the  common  at  their  spinning  wheels.    The  wheels 

were  placed  regularly  in  three  rows,  and  a  female  was  seated  at 

each  wheel.     The  weavers  also  appeared,  cleanly  dressed,  in 

garments  of  their  own  wea^ng.     One  of  them,  working  at  a 

loom  on  a  stage,  was  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  attended  with 

music.     An  immense  number  of  spectators  was  present  at  this 

interesting  spectacle.^ 

Exports  From  North  CaroUna  there  were  exported,  this  year,  upward 

^i;^     of  60,000  barrels  of  tar,  12,000  barrels  of  pitch,  10,000  barrels 

turpentine,  and  about  30,000  deer  skins ;  beside  lumber  and  other 

commodities.^ 

Betbabara.       The  settlement  of  Bethabara,  in  North  Carolina,  was  begun 

by  a  number  of  the  Moravian  brethren,  from  Pennsylvania.^ 

Treaty  with      A  treaty  was  holden  in  October  at  Carlisle  with  the  Ohio 

indiMtf?      lo^l'ans.     The  lands  on  the  river  Ohio,  it  appears,  yet  belonged 

to  the  Six  Nations,  which,  having  long  since  put  them  under  the 

protection  of  the  crown  of  England,  had  neither  approved  nor 

countenanced  the  proceedings  of  the  French,  in  erecting  forts 

on  that  river,  and  the  countries  adjacent.*    A  Conference  was 

holden  at  St.  George's  in  York  county  (Maine)  between  Sir  William 

Pepperrell,  baronet,  Jacob  Wendell,  Thomas  Hubbard,  John 

Winslow,  esquires,  and  Mr.  James  Bowdoin,  commissioners  ap- 

EaMera  In-  pointed  by  governor  Shirley,  with  the  Eastern  Indians  and  the 

dUniand     jPenobscots ;  at  which  upward  of  30  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Penob- 

Peoobtcotf.  g^^j  ^j^  signed  and  sealed  a  Ratification  of  the  Articles  of  the 

Treaty  made  at  Falmouth  in  1749.^ 
PUiadel-  Philadelphia  contained  2300  houses,  and  about  18,000  in- 

phia.  habitants.®    The  academy,  recently  founded  in  that  city,  received 

a  charter  of  incorporadon  from  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania, 
Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  accompanied  with  a  donation 
of  £500  sterling.^ 

In  the  last  month  of  this  year,  and  the  first  month  of  the  next, 

1  PembertoD,  MS.  Chron.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  258.  The  Rev.  Dr 
Cooper  delivered  a  discourse,  and  a  collection  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Institution.  A  Manufactory  house,  a  large  and  handsome  brick  building,  was 
erected  about  this  time  in  Longacre  street,  and  an  excise,  laid  by  the  ^neral 
court  on  carriages  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  was  appropriated  to  it.  Its 
original  design  was  for  carrying  on  manufactures  in  the  town,  particulariy  the 
linen  manuracture ;  but,  "  some  untoward  circumstances  taking  place,"  that 
manu&cture  was  wholly  set  aside.  The  Institution  continued  but  three  or  four 
years. 

3  Europ.  Settlements,  ii.  72, 260.  N.  Carolina  exported  61,528  barrels  of  tar ; 
12,055  do.  of  pitch;  10,429  do.  turpentine.    See  Tables. 

3  Adams,  View  of  Religions,  p.  2.  ^rt.  North  Carolina. 

4  Franklin,  Pennsylv.  155,  809. 

5  Conference,  printed  at  Boston  in  1753. 

6  Adams,  Letter  xvii. 

,  7  Life  of  Franklin,  130.    See  1750. 
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« 

a veiy malignant  fever  prevailed  in  Holliston  (Massachusetts);     1753. 
of  wtuch  53  persons  died.^  v^^v-*^/ 

George  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  a  distinguished  ^^  **^' 
benefactor  of  Yale  College,  died,  aged  73  years.^  ^      ^' 

1754. 

The  answer  of  St.  Pierre  caUed  for  spirited  measures.    A  Virginia 
Foment  was  immediately  raised  by  the  Virginia  colony ;  and  ^^  ^ 
Washington,  who  was  appointed   lieutenant  colonel,   marched  ward  Ohio, 
early  in  April  with  two  companies,  in  advance  of  the  other 
troops,  to  the  Great  Meadows,  lying  within  the  disputed  territory. 
Here  he  learned  by  some  friendly  Indians,  that  the  French, 
having  dispossessed  a  party  of  workmen,  employed  by  the  Oliio 
company  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Ohio,^ 
were  engaged  in  completing  a  fortification  at  tlie  confluence  of 
the  Alleghany  and  Mononganela ;  and  that  a  detachment  from 
that  place,  then  on  its  march  toward  the  Great  Meadows,  had 
encamped  for  the  night  in  a  low  retired  situation.     Convinced 
that  this  was  a  hostile  movement,  colonel  Washington,  availing 


1  Con.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  19.  This  was  a  very  ereat  mortality  in  <*  a  small 
town,  consisting  of  about  80  families,  and  not  more  tnan  400  souls." 

S  Clap,  Hist  Yale  College.  Life  of  Pres.  Stiles.  Trumbull,  Conn.  ii.  c  12. 
Chandler,  Life  of  Johnson.  Miller,  ii.  349.  Verplanck,  Discourse  before  New 
Yock  Hist.  Soc.  in  vol.  iii.  of  its  Collections.  At  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  buried,  a  handsome  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  The  inscrip- 
lion,  written  by  bishop  Markham,  has  the  following  lines : 

Viro, 
Seu  Ingenii  et  Eruditionis, 
Seu  Probitatis  et  Beneficentie, 

Laudem  spectamus ; 

Inter  summos  omnium  JStatum 

Numerando. 

Pope,  a  contemporaiy,  ascribes 

**  To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven." 

*'  Berkeley  built  and  resided  in  a  house  now  occupied,  and  situated  about  half  a 
mile  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  State  house  in  Newport.  He  gave  an 
elegant  organ  to  tlie  Episcopal  church  in  Newport,  and  also  a  small  Library. 
His  usual  place  of  study  was  a  clift  of  rocks  near  his  dwelling."  MS.  Letter 
from  a  fHend  in  Rhode  island,  31  Dec.  1827.  His  house  was  called  JVkUehall, 
and  he  gave  that  structure  with  the  farm  annexed  to  it,  together  with  his 
Libraiy,  to  Yale  College.  See  ▲.  d.  1732.  By  a  tjrpographical  error,  the  do- 
nation is  there  made  to  the  colony^  instead  of  to  **  that  college."  •Berkeley's 
portrait,  by  Smibert,  is  in  Yale  College.  Smlbert  was  the  first  regularly  m- 
structed  painter  in  North  America.  He  had  been  Berkeley's  fellow  traveller  in 
Italy,  and  was  brought  out  by  him  to  act  as  instructer  in  drawing  and  archi- 
tectare  in  the  intended  institution.  His  picture  is  large,  and  represents 
Berkeley  and  his  fiunily,  together  with  the  artist  himself,  on  their  first  landing 
in  America. 

3  This  fort  was  taken  the  17th  of  April,  by  a  force  of  upwards  of  600  French- 
men and  18  pieces  of  cannon.    The  garrison  was  permitted  to  retire.    Biinot. 
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1754.    himself  of  the  oflfered  guidance  of  the  lodiaoSy  went  m  the  D^bt, 
N^0iv<^  which  was  dark  and  raby,  and  completely  surprised  the  French 
AptH  38.     encampment.     His  troops,  having  surrounded  it,  fired,  and  rush- 
tootSkSa  ®^  "P^°  ^h®  French,  who  immediately  surrendered.     Erecting 
party  of  Uie  at  the  Great  Meadows  a  small  stockade  fort,  afterward  called 
Franch.       p^j.^  Necessity,  he  proceeded  with  his  troops,  now  reinforced 
to  nearly  400,  toward  the  French  fort  [du  Quesne]  with  the 
btention  of  dislodging  the  enemy .^    When  advancea  about  13 
miles,  he  received  intelligence  that  a  large  body  of  the  French 
and  Indians  was  rapidly  approaching  to  attack  the  English,  and 
that  a  reinforcement  was  expected.    In  consideration  of  the 
almost  entire  want  of  provisions,  and  the  danger  of  either  being 
cut  off  from  supplies,  or  obliged  to  contend  with  extremely  dis- 
proportionate numbers,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  retire  to  Fort 
Necessity,  where  he  began  a  ditch  around  the  stockade.    Before 
the  ditch  was  completed,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  supposed 
to  amount  to  1500  men,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  VUliers, 
appeared,  and  commenced  a  furious  attack  on  the  fort.     They 
were  received,  however,  with  great  intrepidity ;  hut,  aAer  a  very 
resolute  engagement,  which  continued  from  ten  in  the  morning 
until  dark,  De  Villiers  demanded  a  parley,  and  offered  terms  of 
July  4«        capitulation.     Although  the  pro&red  terms  were  rejected,  artl- 
l>obiked    cles  Were  signed  that  night,  by  which  the  fort  was  surrendered, 
htffT     '     ^^  condition  that  its  garrison  should  be  allowed  the  honours  of 
war;  should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  arms  and  baggage: 
and  to  march,  without  molestation,  bto  the  inhabited  parts  oi 
Virginia.^    After  the  capitulation,  colonel  Washington,  in  returing 
as  ue  articles  permitted,  halted  at  Wills  Creek,  and  assisted  in 
erecting  a  fort  there.     The  Virginians  completed  the  fort,  this 
year,  and  called  it  Fort  Cumberland.    They  also  formed  a  camp 
at  WiUs  Creek,  in  order  to  attack  the  French  on  the  Ohio. 

It  havmg  been  perceived  in  England,  that  war  with  France 
would  be  inevitable ;  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  governors  of 
the  several  colonies,  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  to  dislodge  the 
French  from  their  posts  on  the  Ohio.  These  orders  were  ac- 
companied with  a  recommendation  of  union  for  defence.     The 

•  I  Colonel  Fry,  wlio  had  the  commaiid  of  the  Virginia  redment,  died  at 

Patterson's  crecSi,  and  the  command  devolved  on  colonel  Washington,  whose 
detechment  in  front  was  joined  at  Great  Meadow  hy  the  residue  of  the  regiment 
Sooa  after  «Ais  junction,  two  independent  companies  of  regulars  arrived  at  the 
same  place,  the  one  from  South  Carolina,  the  other  from  New  York.  3ut  the 
Virginia  renment  not  being  complete*  the  whole  amounted  to  **  somewhat  less 
than  400  e&cdve  men." 

S  MarshaU,  L  878,  879 ;  iL  5—10.  Univ.  Hist.  zl.  198.  Brit.  Emp.  iii.  128— 
188.  Mante,  Hist  of  the  War.  The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Virginia 
regiment  on  this  occasion  were  58 ;  the  whole  loss  of  the  Americans  is  not 
aaeertained.  It  was  coqiectured,  that  about  200  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and 
wounded. 


munsH  coLONisa  ss 

commissioiiers  for  plantations  having  directed  a  general  conven*  '1754. 

tioa  of  delegates  frcHD  all  the  colonies,  (or  the  purpose  of  holding   n,^>v-^/ 

a  conference  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  securing  their  friendship, 

gdvemor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  availing  himself  of  the  occa* 

aon,  proposed  to  the  several  governors,  that  the  delegates  should 

be  instructed  on  the  subject  of  a  general  union.     The  convention  ^^^  . 

was  holden  at  Albany  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  was  attended  by  sionen 

about  150  men  of  die  Six  Nations.^    After  an  explanatory  and  treat  with 

pacific  trea^  with  the  Indians,  (be  convention  todc  up  the  subject  Nations. 

of  the  proposed  union ;  and  gave  an  opinion,  that  there  should 

be  a  union  of  the  colonies,  that  so  their  counsels,  treasure,  and  jane  19. 

ftrei^h  might  be  employed,  in  due  proportion,  against  the  com*  Advise  a 

non  enemy.     A  plan  of  union  was  proposed,  of  the  following  Glomes. 

purport.     Application  was  to  be  made  for  an  act  of  parliament, 

10  establish  in  the  colonies  a  general  goverpment,  to  be  adminis-  Plan  of 

tered  by  a  president  general,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  by  a  ^^^^'^ 

grand  council,  consisting  of  members  chosen  by  the  several 

colonial  assemblies,  their  number  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to 

the  sums  paid  by  each  colony  into  the  general  treasury,  with  this 

restriction,  that  no  colonv  should  have  more  than  seven,  nor  less 

d|iQ  two  representatives.^    The  whole  executive  authority  was 

I— ill  nil  led  to  die  president  general.    The  power  of  legislation 

w  lodged  joinUy  in  the  grand  council  ahd  president  general ; 

las  consent  being  made  necessary  to  the  passing  of  a  bill  into  a 

law.     The  powers  vested  in  the  president  and  council,  were,  to 

declare  war  and  peace ;  to  conclude  treaties  with  the  Indian 

nations ;  to  regulate  trade  with  them,  and  to  make  purchases  of 

vacant  lands  from  them,  either  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  or  of 

the  union ;  to  setde  new  colanies,  and  to  make  laws  for  governing 

them  until  they  should  be  erected  into  separate  governments ; 

and  to  raise  troops,  build  forts,  fit  out  armed  vessels,  and  use 

other  means  for  the  general  defence.     To  effect  these  purposes, 

a  power  v^as  given  to  make  laws,  laying  such  duties,  imposts,  or 

taxes,  as  should  be  found  necessary,  and   as  would  be  least 

burdensome  to  the  people.    All  laws  were  to  be  sent  to  England 

&x  the  approbation  of  the  kmg ;  and,  unless  disapproved  within 

1  The  conrention  coDtisted  of  delentes  from  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Isfauid,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maiyland,  with  tiie  lieutenant 
fovefoor  and  council  of  New  Yorlc. 

8  ft  was  proposed,  that  the  legislatures  should  choose  memben  for  the  Grand 
Council  in  tlie  following  proportion : 


Blassacbusetts    . 
New  Hampshire 
Connecticut  .    . 
Rhode  Island 
New  York     .    . 
New  Jersey   .    . 


7  Pennsylyania  ....    6 

2  Maryland 4 

5  Virginia 7 

2  North  Carolina    ...    4 
4  Soudi  Carolina    .         .    4 

3  

Total        48 
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1754.    three  years,  they  were  to  remain  in  force.    All  officers  in  the 

v^v^^^/  land  or  sea  service  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  president 

general}  and  approved  by  the  general  council;    civil  officers 

were  to  be  nommated  by  the  council,  and  approved  by  the 

president. 

Dissent  of        This  plan  was  agreed  to  by  all  the  delegates  in  convention, 

^onecti-     excepting  the  delegates  of  Connecticut,  who  entered  their  dissent, 

because  of  the  negative  voice  of  the  president  general.     A  copy 

of  it  was  transmitted  to  each  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  and  one 

to  the  king's  council,  but  it  shared  the  singular  fate  of  being 

rejected  by  both ;  by  the  first,  because  it  was  supposed  to  give 

too  much  power  to  the  representative  of  the  king,  and  by  the 

last,  because  it  was  supposed  to  give  too  much  power  to  the 

representatives  of  the  people.^ 

No  satisfactory  method  being  devised  for  calling  out  the  com*^ 
bined  strength  oi  the  colonies,  it  was  determined  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  British  troops,  with  such  auxiliary  forces  as  the  colonial 
assemblies  might  voluntarily  furnish.^ 
"  ■  ■■  ......    ,1.  - 

1  For  this  with  additional  reasons,  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  did 
not  accede  to  the  Plan  of  Union.  See  those  reasons  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Sk: 
Vii.  210 — ^214.  On  the  negative  voice  of  the  President  General,  the  As&bmSlif 
observes ;  it  "  may  bring  his  majesty's  interest  into  danger :  That  officer,  in  so 
extensive  a  territory,  not  well  understanding,  or  carefully  pursuing  proper 
methods  for  the  country's  good,  all  may  be  ruined  before  rehef  can  be  had  firom 

the  throne and  it  seems  the  Council,  from  the  respective  colonies,  are 

most  likely  to  understand  the  true  interest  and  weal  of  the  people.'*  The 
power  of  levying  taxes,  "  throughout  this  extensive  government,'  was  con- 
sidered by  that  assembly  as  "  a  very  extraordinary  thing,  and  against  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Englishmen ; "  and,  it  was  remarked,  "  any  great  innovations 
or  breach  of  the  origmal  charters  or  constitutions  "  of  the  colonies  **  will  greatiy 
discourage  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  jealous  of  their  privileges ; 
and,  whfle  they  are  secured,  are  2ealous  to  secure  his  majesty's  dominions  here, 
and  pursue  the  enlargement  thereof."  The  name  of  Jonathan  Trumbull  appears 
among  other  very  respectable  names  of  a  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Assem- 
Uy  to  consider  the  proposed  Plan  of  Union.  Life  of  Franklin,  139,  140 ; 
Works,  p.  2.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  284 — 287*  Minot,  i.  c.  9 ;  where  the 
Plan  of  Union  b  inserted.  Another  plan,  then  proposed,  is  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  vii.  203 — 207.  Who  composed  it,  does  not  appear ;  perhaps  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son of  Massachusetts.  The  plan  agreed  to  in  convention  was  drawn  up  by 
Benjamin  Franklin.  The  persons  appointed  by  the  convention  to  draw  a  Plan 
of  Union  were  Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts,  Atkinson  of  New  Hampshire, 
Hopkins  of  Rhode  Island,  Pitkin  of  Connecticut,  Smith  of  New  York,  Franklin 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Talker  of  Maryland ;  one  member  from  each  colony.— 
Notice  of  remarkable  synehronigms  in  history  may  assist  the  memory,  and 
incite  to  a  serious  and  impressive  observance  of  providential  events.  The  same 
day  (4  July)  on  which  Franklin  signed  the  Plan  of  Union  in  convention  at 
Albany,  Washington  capitulated  with  the  French  at  Fort  Necessity.  Exactly 
twenty  two  years  afterward  (4  July,  1776),  Franklin  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  while  Washington  was  successfully  commanding  the  armies  of 
America.  The  iealousy  of  the  Parent  Country  would  not,  at  Uie  first  period, 
allow  the  colomes  a  confederation!  with  any  share  of  power ;  those  colonies, 
at  the  last  period,  asserted  and  maintained  an  exclusive  right  of  absolute  juri:*- 
diction. 

9  Marshall,  i.  382. 
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While  hostilities  were  decidedly  commenced  in  the  south,  they     1754. 
irere  seriously  apprehended  in  the  north.     It  being  reported  that  s.^^-v.-^/ 
tbe  French  had  built  a  fort  near  the  head  of  Kennebeck  river,  it  Eastern 
was  judged  expedient  to  ask  aid  of  the  Indians  for  its  discovery;  app^^"/ 
but  they  could  not  be  drawn  into  the  out  forts ;  they  even  desist--  hostile. 
ed  from  their  usual  trade,  and  assumed  strong  appearances  of  hos- 
tility.    The  government  of  Massachusetts  having  determined  on 
building  a  fort  on  some  suitable  place  up  the  river,  to  secure  the 
command  of  it,  and  to  influence  the  Indian  interest  in  general ; 
six  companies  of  men,  making  coUectively  800,  were  raised,  and 
ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Falmouth.     With  500  of  these  men, 
the  governor,  accompanied  by  colonel  Mascarene,  as  commis- 
soner  from  Nova  Scotia,  major  general  Winslow,  commander  of 
the  forces,  and  other  persons  of  rank,  embarked  at  Boston  td 
hold  a  conference  with  the  eastern  Indians ;  and,  about  the  last 
of  Jufio,  governor  Dummer's  treaty  and  the  treaty  of  1749  were 
ratified  at  Falmouth.     The  governor  proceeded  to  explore  the 
Kennebeck  about  40  miles  above  Norridgewock ;  but  found  no 
French  fort.     Having  erected  a  fort  at  Taconnet,  which  was 
named  fort  Halifax,  and  another  at  Cushenoc,  named  Fort  West- 
ern, be  returned  in  September  to  Boston.^ 

Soon  after  his  return,  information  was  received  of  an  mcursion  Hoosuck 
of  tbe  Indians  in  an  opposite  quarter.  A  large  body,  supposed  ^^'^'^^ 
to  be  about  600,  invaded  Hoosuck,  which  they  pillaged  and 
Immed.  Tbe  Scatecook  tribe  instigated  the  Orondocks  and 
others  to  thb  invasion.  Some  of  their  allies  were  descended 
from  tbe  Connecticut  river  Indians,  who  were  driven  away  in 
Philip's  war.* 

The  example  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in  establishing  an  Ck>liege 
academy  in  that  city,  incited  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  New  Jj^*^*" 
York  to  a  similar  undertaking.  They  were  principally  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England,  but  some  of  them  belonged 
to  the  Dutch  church,  and  some  were  presbyterians.  Mr.  De 
Lancey,  Eeuteant  governor  of  the  province,  and  then  commander 
b  chief,  was  at  the  head  of  the  association.  An  act  of  assembly 
had  been  passed  in  1753,  appointing  trustees  for  carrying  the 
design  into  execution,  and  making  some  provision  for  a  fund  by 
a  succession  of  lotteries.  In  October,  the  present  year,  a  charter 
was  passed,  incorporating  several  persons  ex  officio ^  and  24  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  of  tbe  city,  including  some  of  the  clergy  of 
different  denominations,  and  their  successors^  by  the  name  and 
tide  of  "  The  governors  of  the  College  of  the  Province  of  New 
York,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  America."  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  a  learned  and  respectable  minister  of  the  episcopal 

1  Minot,  i.  184—187.  ^  Ibid.  214,  215. 
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church  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  was  appointed  in  the  charter 
the  first  president;  and  the  president  was  ever  after  to  be  a 
member  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
prayers  were  to  be  a  collection  from  the  Liturgy,  with  a  particu- 
lar Collect  for  the  college.^ 

An  institution  was  projected  in  New  York  for  promoting  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  among  the  people,  by  a  loan  of  books  to  non- 
subscribers.  The  trustees  were  annually  eligible  by  the  sub- 
scribers, and  had  the  disposal  of  the  contribution,  with  the 
appointment  of  the  librarian  and  clerk.  Nearly  £600  were 
raised,  and  a  foundation  was  laid  for  an  institution,  ornamental  to 
the  metropolis,  and  useful  to  the  colony.  The  books  were 
deposited  in  the  town  hall.  Governor  Tryon  afterward  gave  the 
trustees  a  charter.* 

A  bill  was  brought  forward  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
for  granting  an  excise  on  wines  and  spirituous  liquors ;  but, 
meeting  with  great  opposition,  it  was  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  the  people  in  the  several  towns.  The  returns  discovering 
great  diversity  of  opinion,  the  house,  not  viewing  them  as  con- 
clusive instructions,  voted,  that  they  should  not  be  considered ; 
and  the  bill  was  finally  enacted  and  approved.^ 

There  were  exported  lliis  year,  from  South  Carolina,  104,682 
barrels  of  rice,  and  216,924  pounds  of  indigo;  wbich,  together 
with  naval  scores,  provisions,  skins,  lumber,  and  other  products, 
amounted  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  £240,000  sterling.*  Cotton 
is  mentioned  as  an  article  of  exportation  as  early  as  this  year.^ 

The  Massacusetts  Marine  Society  was  incorporated  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature.** 

Gideon  Hawley  was  ordained  at  the  Old  South  church  in 
Boston,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Mohawk  Indians.'^ 


1  Life  of  President  Johnson,  87—91.    Miller,  ii.  357. 

S  Smith,  N.  York,  ii.  c.  4.  The  first  provision  for  a  free  school  in  the  colony 
was  only  22  years  before.  "  This  year,"  [1732]  says  Smith,  "  was  the  first  of 
our  public  attention  to  the  education  of  youth :  provision  was  then  made  for 
the  first  time  to  support  a  Free  School,  for  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,  and  the  practical  branches  of  the  mathematics,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Malcolm  of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of  a  Treatise  upon  Book- 
keeping. The  bill  for  this  school,  drafted  by  Mr.  Philipse  the  speaker,  and 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Delancey,  administered  to  some  merriment.  It  had  this 
singular  preamble :  '  Whereas  the  youth  of  this  colony  are  found,  by  manifold 
experience,  to  be  not  inferior  in  their  natural  geniuses  to  the  youth  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  therefore,  be  it  enacted,  &c."    lb.  c.  1. 

3  Minot,  i.  201—214. 

4  Hewatt,  ii.  191.    Europ.  Settlements,  ii.  259. 

5  Drayton,  S.  Car.  128, 173. 

6  CoU.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  iii.  274. 

7  Ibid.  iv.  50. 
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1755. 

The  establishment  of  a  French  post  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  Troops  sent 
defeat  of  colonel  Washington,  were  considered  by  the  British  [j°™  J^**' 
government  as  the  commencement  of  war.  A  resolution  was  America, 
dierefore  taken  to  send  a  few  regiments  of  soldiers  to  America 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  claims  of  their  monarch  ;  and,  early 
in  the  year,  general  Braddock  embarked  at  Cork  with  a  respect- 
able body  of  troops,  destined  for  that  service.  On  his  arrival, 
a  vigorous  offensive  campaign  was  meditated.  A  convention  of 
the  colonial  governors,  assembled  on  his  request  in  Virginia  to 
settle  the  plan  of  military  operations,  resolved  on  three  expe- 
ditions. The  first  was  an  attack  on  Fort  du  Quesne,  to  be 
conducted  by  general  Braddock  with  his  British  troops;  the 
second,  an  attempt  on  the  fort  at  Niagara,  to  be  made  by  the 
American  regulars  and  Indians,  and  conducted  by  governor 
Shirley ;  and  the  third,  an  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  to  be 
executed  by  militia  from  the  northern  colonies. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  these  enterprises,  an  ex-  Expedition 
pedition,  that  had  been  previously  determined  on,  was  prosecuted  against  No- 
in  a  different  quarter.     The  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia  were  ^* 
unsettled.     The  English  claimed  to  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  but  the 
French  insisted  on  restricting  them  to  tlie  peninsula  of  Acadie. 
While  commissioners  were  discussing  these  claims,  the  French 
occupied  the  contested  country,  and  erected  forts  to  defend  it. 
It  was  against  these  forts,  that  an  expedition  was  now  directed. 
The  command  of  it  was  given  to  lieutenant  colonel  Monckton,  a 
British  oflScer  of  respected  military  talents.    The  troops,  destined 
for  this  service,  were  almost  entirely  drawn  from  Massachusetts, 
and  amounted  to  about  3000  men.     The  New  England  forces 
were  commanded  by  lieutenant  colonel  Winslow  of  Marshfield,  a 
major  general  of  the  militia,  and  an  officer  of  great  respectability 
and  influence.     The  troops  embarked  at  Boston  on  the  20th  of  Troops  em- 
May,  and  arrived  on  the  25th  at  Annapolis  Royal ;  whence,  on  barkatBos- 
the  1st  of  June,  they  sailed,  in  a  fleet  of  41  vessels,  to  Chignecto.     "* 
After  being  joined  by  about  300  regulars  with  a  small  train  of 
artillery,  they  marched  for  the  French  fort  Beausejour.     At  the  June  4. 
river  Mussaguash,  on  the  west  side  of  which  the  French  claimed, 
they  found  a  block  house,  with  some  small  cannon  and  swivels, 
and  a  breast  work,  with  troops  judiciously  posted  to  oppose  their 
progress ;  but,  after  a  conflict  of  about  an  hour,  they  effected  a 
passage,  with  the  loss  of  one  man  only,  the  French  burning  their 
block  bouse  and  village.     They  now  encamped  about  two  miles 
from  fort  Beausejour ;  and  lieutenant  colonel  Winslow,  with  300 
men,  having  dislodged  a  party  of  the  enemy  from  an  eminence, 
advanced  within  600  yards  of  the  fort.     The  entrenchments 
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were  opened,  and,  on  the  16lh,  the  enemy  surrendered.  The 
garrison  was  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 
to  be  transported  with  their  effects  to  Louisbourg,  at  the  expense 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  not  bearing  arms  for 
six  months.  The  name  of  fort  Beausejour  was  now  changed  to 
Cumberland.  The  fort  at  Gaspareau  necessarily  surrendered 
next ;  and  was  allowed  the  same  terms  as  the  former.  The 
French  force  in  Nova  Scotia  being  subdued,  a  difficult  question 
occurred,  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  inhabitants.  These 
amounted  to  about  7000,  and  were  of  a  mild,  frugal,  industrious, 
and  pious  character.  But,  though  they  had  chosen  to  be  denomi- 
nated neutrals,  they  had  furnished  the  French  and  Indians  with 
intelligence,  quarters,  provisions,  and  aid  in  annoying  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province ;  and  300  of  them  were  actually  found  in 
arms  at  fort  Beausejour.  An  offer  was  made  to  such  of  them  as 
had  not  been  openly  in  arms,  to  be  allowed  to  continue  ip 
possession  of  their  land,  if  they  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
without  any  qualification ;  but  they  unanimously  refused  it.  On 
the  whole,  after  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and  his 
council  had  consulted  with  admirals  Boscawen  and  Mostyn  on 
the  necessary  measures  to  be  adopted  toward  them ;  it  was 
determined  to  disperse  them  among  the  British  colonies.  This 
measure  was  principally  effected  by  the  New  England  forces, 
whose  commander,  uniting  humanity  with  firmness,  was  eminent- 
ly qualified  for  the  difficult  and  ungrateful  service.  In  this  entire 
expedition,  the  English  had  but  20  men  killed,  and  about  the 
same  number  wounded.^ 

While  the  provincials  of  New  England  were  engaged  in  the 
reduction  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  British  troops  were  making  pre- 
parations to  reduce  Fort  du  Quesne.  General  Braddock  might 
nave  entered  upon  action  early  in  the  spring ;  but,  the  contractors 
for  the  army  not  seasonably  providing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
provisions,  nor  a  competent  number  of  waggons,  for  the  expe- 
dition, the  troops  could  not  be  put  in  motion  until  June.  On  the 
10th  of  that  month  the  general  began  his  march  from  a  post  on 
Wills  creek,*  at  the  head  of  about  2200  men.     The  additional 


1  Mlnot,  Mass.  i.  c.  10.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  201.  Brit.  Emp.  i.  208—210. 
Smollett,  Hist.  Eng.  i.  252,  253.  At  Grand  Pr^,  where  colonel  Winslow  had 
the  immediate  command,  there  were  made  prisoners  483  men  and  887  women, 
heads  of  families,  527  of  their  sons  and  576  of  their  daughters,  amounting  in  all 
to  1923  souls.  To  prevent  the  resetUement  of  those  who  escaped,  the  country 
was  laid  waste.  In  the  district  of  Minas  only,  there  were  destroyed  255  houses, 
276  hams,  155  outhouses,  11  mills,  and  1  church.  One  thousand  of  the  pro- 
■crihed  and  wretched  Acadians  were  transported  to  Massachusetts,  where  many 
of  them  embarked  for  France. 

9  Afterward  Fort  Cumberland ;  "  near  the  source  of  the  Potowmack,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  most  western  post  held  by  the  English  in  Virginia  or 
Maryland. 
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({day  that  must  be  occasioned  in  opening  a  road  through  an  1755. 
extremely  rough  country,  with  the  apprehension  of  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Fort  du  Quesne,  induced  a  resolution  to  hasten  the 
march  of  a  part  of  the  army  to  the  point  of  destination.  The 
general,  at  the  head  of  1200  men,  selected  from  the  different 
ocrps,  with  ten  pieces  of  cannon  and  the  necessary  ammunition 
and  provisions,  marched  forward ;  leaving  the  residue  of  the 
army  under  the  command  of  colonel  Dunbar,  to  follow,  with  all 
the  heavy  baggage,  by  slow  and  easy  marches.  Such,  however, 
were  the  natural  and  necessary  impediments,  that  Braddock  did 
not  reach  the  Monongahela  until  the  8th  of  July.  The  next 
day  he  expected  to  invest  Fort  du  Quesne ;  and  in  the  morning 
made  a  disposition  of  his  forces  conformably  to  that  expectation. 
His  van,  composed  of  300  British  regulars,  was  commanded  by 
lieutenant  cobnel  Gage ;  and  he  follovved,  at  some  distance, 
with  the  artillery  and  main  body  of  the  army,  divided  into  small 
Qolumns. 

Colonel  Dunbar  was  then  nearly  40  miles  behind  him.  This 
oircurastance  alone  evidently  required  caution.  But  the  nature 
of  the  country  over  which  the  troops  were  to  be  conducted,  and 
the  character  of  the  enemy  to  be  encountered,  rendered  circum- 
^>ection  indispensably  necessary.  The  general  was  cautioned 
of  the  sources  of  danger,  and  advised  to  advance  in  his  front  the 
provincial  troops  in  his  army,  consisting  entirely  of  independent 
and  ranging  companies,  to  scour  the  woods  and  guard  against  an 
ambuscade ;  but  he  thought  tod  contemptuously  both  of  the 
esaemy  and  of  the  provincials,  to  follow  that  salutary  advice. 
Heedless  of  danger,  he  pressed  forward  ;  the  distance  of  seven 
miles  still  intervening  between  his  army  and  the  anticipated 
place  of  action.  At  this  unsuspicious  moment,  in  an  open  wood, 
thick  set  with  high  grass,  his  front  was  attacked  by  an  unseen 
Qiemy.  The  van  was  thrown  into  some  confusion ;  but  the 
general  having  ordered  up  the  main  body,  and  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  enemy  having  fallen,  the  attack  was  suspended, 
and  the  assailants  were  supposed  to  be  dispersed.  The  attack, 
however,  was  renewed  with  increased  fury ;  the  van  fell  back  on 
the  main  body ;  and  the  whole  army  was  thrown  into  confusion. 
The  general,  if  deficient  in  other  military  virtues,  was  not  desti- 
tute of  courage ;  but,  at  this  embarrassing  moment,  personal 
valour  affi)rded  a  very  inadequate  security.  An  instant  retreat,^ 
or  a  rapid  charge  without  observance  of  military  rules,  seems  to 
have  •  been  imperiously  necessary ;  but  neither  of  these  expe- 
dients was  adopted.  The  general,  under  an  incessant  and  gallmg 
fire,  made  every  possible  exertion  to  form  his  broken  troops  on 
the  very  ground  where  they  were  first  attacked ;  but  his  eflforts 
were  fruitless.     Every  officer  on  horseback,  excepting  colonel 
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and  instandv  there  comineiiced  a  smart  fire,  which  sooa  became 
general,  llie  provmcials  fought  bravely ;  but  finding  the  enemfj 
who  were  of  superior  numbers,  endeavouring  to  surround  them, 
they  were  forced  to  retreat.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
considerable.  Colonel  Williams  was  among  the  slain.  Hendrick 
was  also  kiUed,  with  a  number  of  his  Indians,  who  fought  with 
great  intrepidity.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  also  conriderable ; 
and  among  the  slain  was  M.  St.  Pierre,  who  commanded  all  the 
Indians.  The  retreating  troops  joined  the  main  body  and  waited 
the  approach  of  their  assailants,  rendered  more  formidable  by 
success. 

About  half  after  eleven,  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight  of  John- 
son's army,  which  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  Lake  George, 
and  covered  on  each  side  by  a  low  thick  wooded  swamp. 
General  Johnson  had  mounted  several  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
he  had  most  opportunely  received  two  days  before  from  Fort 
Edward  ;  and  trees  had  been  felled  to  form  a  sort  of  breastwork, 
which  was  all  his  cover  against  an  attack.  The  enemy  marched 
along  the  road  in  very  regular  order,  directly  on  the  English 
centre,  and,  when  within  about  150  yards  of  the  breastwork, 
made  a  small  halt.  The  regular  troops  now  made  the  grand 
and  central  attack,  while  the  Canadians  and  Indians  dispersed 
on  the  English  flanks.  The  baron  continuing  for  some  time  a 
distant  platoon  fire  with  little  execution,  the  English  recovered 
their  spirits,  and  determined  on  a  resolute  defence.  As  soon  as 
their  artillery  began  to  play,  the  Canadian  militia  and  Indians 
fled  into  the  swamps.  The  French  general  was  obliged  to  order 
a  retreat ;  and  his  troops,  retiring  in  great  disorder,  were  followed 
by  a  party  from  the  camp,  which  fell  on  their  rear,  and  precipi- 
tated their  flight.  Baron  Dieskau,  who  had  received  a  wound 
in  his  leg,  was  found  leaning  on  a  stump,  entirely  alone.  While 
feeling  for  his  watch  to  surrender  it,  one  of  the  soldiers,  suspect- 
ing him  to  be  in  search  for  a  pistol,  poured  a  charge  through  bis 
hips,  and  he  was  conducted  a  prisoner  to  the  English  camp.^ 
The  English  not  continuing  their  pursuit,  the  enemy  halted  about 
four  miles  from  the  camp,  at  the  very  place  where  the  engage- 
ment happened  in  the  morning,  and  opened  their  packs  for 
refreshment.  At  this  juncture,  about  200  men  of  the  New 
Hampshire  forces,  which  had  been  detached  from  Fort  Edward 
to  the  assistance  of  the  main  body,  fell  upon  the  French,  and 


The  firing  tfiat  now  began,  brought  on  the  action  sooner  than  was  intended  by 
Dieskau,  who  had  ordered  his  flanking  parties  to  reserve  their  fire  until  a  dis- 
charge from  the  centre.  It  was  his  intention  to  let  the  advancing  troops  get 
completely  within  the  ambuscade  before  the  firing  commenced  ;  in  which  case» 
the  whole  detachment  would  probably  have  been  cut  off.  These  and  some 
other  particulars  of  the  action  are  from  authentic  verbcU  information. 
I  He  lived  to  reach  England,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds. 
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oomplelely  routed  tbem.    Captain  M^Ginnes,  the  brave  cocor    1755, 
mander  of  the  provincials  fell  in  the  action.  v^-v^^/ 

The  repulse  of  Dieskau  revived  the  spirits  of  the  colonists,  Johmon'i 
depressed  by  the  recent  defeat  of  general  Braddock,  but  the  changed.'' 
success  was  not  improved  in  any  proportion  to  their  expectation. 
General  Shirley,  now  the  commander  in  chief,  urged  an  attempt 
OQ  Ticonderoga,  but  a  council  of  war  judging  it  unadvisable, 
Johnson  employed  the  remamder  of  the  campaign  in  fortifying 
hb  camp.     On  a  meeting  of  commissioners  frqm  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  with  the  governor  and  council  of  New  York  in 
October,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  the  army  upder  general 
Johnson  should  be  discharged,  excepting  600  men,  who  should  J^^m?^ 
be  en£;aged  to  garrison  Fort  Edward,  and  Fort  William  Henry .^  coa^rogpu 
The  French  took  possession  of  Ticonderoga  and  fortiGed  it. 

General  Shirley,  who  was  to  conduct  the  expedition  against  Gen.  Shir- 
Niagara  and  Fort  Frontenac,  experienced  such  delays,  that  he  i*^y  "'"^^ 
did  not  reach  Oswego  until  the  21st  of  August.  On  his  arrival,  * 
be  made  all  necessary  preparations  for  the  expedition  to  Niagara ; 
but,  through  the  desertion  of  balteau  men,  tlie  scarcity  of  wag* 
gODS  on  the  Mohawk  river,  and  the  desertion  of  sledgemen  at 
the  great  carrying  place,  tlie  conveyance  of  provisions  and  stores 
was  so  much  retarded,  that  nearly  four  weeks  elapsed  before  he 
could  go  upon  action.'^  A  council  of  war,  which  he  held  at  his 
camp  on  the  18th  of  September,  advising  to  the  attempt  on 
Niagara,  600  regulars  were  drafted  for  that  expedition  ;  the 
artillery  and  ordnance  stores  were  shipped  on  board  the  sloop 
Ontario ;  and  part  of  the  provisions  were  put  on  board  another 
sloop,  the  residue  being  ready  for  the  row  gallies,  whale  boats, 
and  batteaux.  A  continuation  of  heavy  rains,  which  set  in  on 
the  18di,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  troops  (400  of  whom 
were  to  go  in  open  boats)  to  pass  the  lake  with  any  safety  until 
the  26th  of  tlie  month ;  when,  on  the  abatement  of  the  storm, 
orders  were  immediately  issued  for  their  embarkation.  These 
orders  could  not  be  executed.     Though  there  was  a  short  inter. 


I'A  strong  fort  was  built  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  after  Dicskau's 

TJse,  and  it  received  the  name  of  William  Henry.  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  202. 
By  spies  sent  to  Niagara,  general  Shirley  was  informed  that  the  French  fort 
flierc  wa<i  built  partly  of  stone,  but  principally  of  logs,  and  was  in  a  weak  and 
ndnous  condition  ;  that  the  garrison  consisted  of  about  60  French  and  100  In- 
dians,  who  said  they  had  for  some  time  expected  900  Indians  and  a  quantity  of 
•lores  from  Canada,  but  were  apprehensive  their  vessels  were  taken  ;  and  that 
letters  came  in  frequently  from  Fort  du  Quesne,  whence  also  they  expected  a 
considerable  reinforcement.  By  spies  sent  to  Frontenac,  and  an  Indian  lately 
Aom  that  place,  Shirley  was  informed  that  the  fort  there  was  built  in  a  bay  near 
die  edge  of  the  water,  and  surroun<Icd  by  a  stone  wall ;  that  two  vessels  lay 
moored  in  the  harbour,  unris^f^ed,  and  without  guns  ;  that  there  were  30  French 
within  the  fort :  a  considerable  quantity  of  powder ;  many  guns  mounted  on 
die  surrounding  wall,  which  was  about  six  feet  thick  ;  and  t^t  in  an  encamp- 
■lent  without  ttiere  were  600  soldiers. 
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1765.         Printing  was  introduced  into  North  Carolina  about  this  time. 

t-^-v-w/  The  necessary  printing  for  the  public  had  been  previously  dbtte 

Printing  in   at  Charlestown.     The  first  press  established  in  the  colony  was 

N.Carohna.  ^^  N^^bum.^ 

Population       Maryland    contained    180,000    inhabitants ;    Rhode  Island, 
ofcoloniei.  35  939  .a  ^^j  jyj^^  England,  436,936.3 

Death  of         Edward  Tyng,  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  expe^tion 
K.Tyiig<      against  Louisbourg,  died  at  Boston.* 

1756. 

Encroadi-        ALTHOUGH  War  had  been  carried  on  two  years  in  America,  it 
Fn^h.       ^^^  "^^  y^^  ^^^^  formally  declared.     To  the  encroachments  of 
the  French  on  the  colonial  territory  of  the  English,  which  had 
given  rise  to  hostilities,  there  had  been  superadded  the  fitting  out 
of  an  armament  from  Brest,  the  last  year,  with  troops  and  war- 
like preparations  for  Canada.     On  this  last  occasion,  the  British 
government  had  sent  out  admiral  Boscawen  with  a  squadron  to 
watch  the  French  fleet.     Boscawen,  arriving  at  Newfoundland, 
took  his  station  off*  Cape  Race  ;  and  soon  afterward  M.  Bois  de 
la  Mothe  with  the  French  fleet   arrived  off  the   same   coaist. 
A  thick  fog  prevented  the  English  admiral  from  discovering  die 
entire  squadron  ;  but  he  made  prize  of  two  men  of  war,  the  Lys 
and  Alcyde.*    Intelligence  of  this  capture  reaching  France,  me 
French  minister  received  orders  from  his  sovereign  to  leave 
London ;  and,  on  his  departure,  letters  of  general  marque  atid 
reprisal   were   issued    by  the   British  government.      No   pros- 
May  17.       pect  of  accommodation  being  left,  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
red*again«t  ^^  length  published  a  declaration  of  wai*  against  the  king  of 
France.       France.® 


1  Thomas,  ii.  160.  James  Davis  was  the  first  printer  in  this  colony.  "  He 
beg:an  his  establlshmeDt  in  1754,  or  1755.  In  December  of  the  year  last  named, 
he  publi<*hed  a  newspaper.  Tlicre  were  only  two  presses  in  North  Carolina 
before  1775." 

2  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.  The  numbers  in  Maryland  were  ascertained  *'  by  a  veiy 
accurate  census ; "  those  in  Rhode  Island  also  "  by  enumeration."  The  numbor 
of  blacks  in  Rho<le  Island,  not  included  above,  was  4697.     lb. 

3  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.    "  By  census." 

4  Alden's  Memoirs  of  Hon.  Edward  Tyng,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  x.  181— 
183. 

5  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1755,  that  the  French  fleet  sailed  from  Brest,  carry- 
inz  about  3000  troops  for  America.  Of  these  troops  eight  companies  were 
taken  with  the  Lys  and  Alcyde ;  1000  were  landed  at  Louisbourg ;  and  the 
residue  proceeded  to  Quebec  with  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  governor  general  of  Canada, 
and  baron  Dieskau,  commander  of  the  forces.  Review  of  Military  Operations, 
Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vii.  10.5. 

6  Blair,  Chronology.  Smollett,  Hi«t.  Eng.  i.  279.  342—347  ;  where  there  is 
a  particular  account  of  tlio  Declaration  of  war,  first  by  the  British  king  in  May, 
1756,  and  then  by  the  French  king  in  June. 
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Hie  esii  of  Loudoun  was  now  appointed  commander  in  chief    1755. 
of  thft  troops  in  North  America ;  but  he  being  necessarily  de-  v^^v'^/ 
tained  Hwbile  in  England,  major  general  Abercrombie  was  order-  EariofLoo- 
ed  to  proceed  immediately  to  this  country,  and  take  the  command  ^^""jy' 
of  the  troops  till  his  lordship  should  arrive.     The  earl  was  like-  commander 
wise  constituted  governor  of  Virginia;  and  was  also  invested  with  ">chie£ 
SQch  powers,  as  were  thought  necessary  to  enable  him  to  promote 
an  union  among  the  English  colonies.     The  militia  of  the  several 
provinces,  assembled  at  Albany,  remained  there,  for  the  want  of 
a  commander  in  chief,  till  the  latter  end  of  June,  when  general 
Abercrombie  joined  them  in  that  capacity.     The  general  brought  ^^^^'' 
over  with  him  the  35th  regiment,  and  the  42d  or  lord  George  airivei. 
Murray's  regiment  of  Highlanders.    These  two  corps,  Pepperell's 
Shirley's,  the  44th  and  48th  regiments,  with  four  independent 
companies  from  New  York,  four  from  Carolina,  and  a  consider- 
able body  of  prorincials,  now  composed  the  British  troops  in 
North  America.^ 

The  plan  for  the  campaign  of  this  year  had  been  settled  in  a  Plan  for  the 
council  of  colonial  governors  at  New  York.  It  was  agreed  to  ^^jJe*" 
raise  10,000  men  for  an  expedition  against  Crown  Point;  6000 
for  an  expedition  against  Niagara ;  and  3000  for  an  expedition 
against  Fort  du  Quesne.  In  addition  to  this  formidable  force, 
and  in  aid  of  its  operations,  it  was  agreed  that  2000  men  should 
advance  up  the  river  Kennebeck,  destroy  the  settlement  on  the 
Chaudiere,  and,  descending  to  the  mouth  of  that  river  within 
three  miles  of  Quebec,  keep  all  that  part  of  Canada  in  alarm. 
To  facUitate  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point,  it  was  proposed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  season  when  the  lake  should  be  frozen 
over,  to  seize  Ticonderoga.^ 

The  command  of  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point  was 
given  to  major  general  Winslow*;  who,  on  reviewing  the  provin- 
cial tfoops  destined  for  that  service,  found  them  not  much  to 
exceed  7000  men ;  a  number,  which,  after  deducting  from  it  the 
necessary  garrisons,  was  declared  inadequate  to  the  enterprise. 
The  arrival  of  British  troops  with  general  Abercrombie,  while  it 
relieved  this  difficulty,  created  a  new  one,  which  occasioned  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  projected  expedition.  The  regula- 
tions of  the  crown  respecting  military  rank  had  excited  great 
di^st  in  America  ;  and  Winslow,  when  consulted  on  this  deli-  juiyss. 
cate  subject  by  Abercrombie,  expressed  his  apprehensions,  that, 

1  Mante,  Hist,  of  the  War,  69. 

3  General  Shirley  waited  until  the  middle  of  January  to  prosecute  the  expe- 
dition against  Ticonderoga,  which  was  feebly  garrisoned ;  but  so  unusually  mild 
was  die  winter,  tiiat  there  was  not  sufficiency  of  frost  and  snow  to  facilitate  the 
traosportaUon  of  stores.  Relinquishing  therefore  this  part  of  the  great  plan,  he 
Went  to  Bfassachusetts  (of  which  province  he  was  still  governor)  to  make  the 
necesfaiy  preparatioiis  for  the  grand  movements  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 
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1756.  if  the  result  of  a  junction  of  British  and  provincial  troops  should 
be  the  placing  of  the  provincials  under  British  officers,  it4lbuld 
produce  very  general  discontent,  and  perhaps  deserdon.  TcMlvoid 
so  serious  an  evil,  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  British  troops  should 
succeed  the  provincials  in  the  posts  then  occupied  by  them,  so 
as  to  enable  the  whole  colonial  force  to  proceed  under  Winslow 
against  Crown  Point.  General  Abercrombie,  who  had  super- 
seded general  Shirley  as  commander  in  chief,  now  yielding  the 
Jq1j39.  command  to  the  earl  of  Loudoun;  on  the  arrival  oflliat  noble- 
man, the  same  subject  was  revived.  While  the  colonial  officers 
readily  consented  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  European  troops, 
and  cheerfully  submitted,  in  all  dutiful  obedience,  to  the  British 
commander  in  chief;  they  entreated  it  as  a  favour  of  his  lord- 
ship, as  the  New  England  troops  had  been  raised  on  parUcular 
terms,  and  had  proceeded  thus  far  according  to  their  original 
organization,  that  he  would  permit  them  to  act  separately,  so  far 
as  it  might  be  consistent  with  his  majesty's  service.  Scarcely 
was  this  point  of  honour  satisfactorily  adjusted,  when  the  attention 
of  both  Briush  and  provincial  soldiers  was  arrested  to  a  more 
serious  subject. 
Montcalm  M.  Montcalm,  who  succeeded  the  baron  Dieskau  in  the  chief 
•ftSwrtoS?  command  of  the  French  forces  in  Canada,  approached  Fort 
wegoi  Ontario  at  Oswego  on  the  1 0th  of  August,  with  more  than  5000 
regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians.  Having  made  the  necessary 
dispositions,  he  opened  the  trenches  on  tlie  12di  at  midnight, 
with  32  pieces  of  cannon,  beside  several  brass  mortars  and 
howitzers.  The  garrison  having  fired  away  all  their  shells  and 
ammunition,  colonel  Mercer,  the  commanding  officer,  ordered 
the  cannon  to  be  spiked  up,  and  crossed  the  river  to  Litde 
Oswego  Fort,  without  die  loss  of  a  single  man.  The  enemy, 
^^^  d*F^  taking  immediate  possession  of  the  deserted  fort,  began  a  fire 
George  from  it,  which  was  kept  up  without  intermission.  About  four 
tMkwi  miles  and  a  half  up  the  river  was  Fort  George,  the  defence  of 
which  was  committed  to  colonel  Schuyler.  On  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  first  fort  by  colonel  Mercer,  about  370  of  his  men 
bad  joined  colonel  Schuyler,  in  the  intention  of  having  an  inter- 
course between  his  fort  and  that  to  which  their  own  commander 
retreated ;  but  a  body  of  2500  Canadians  and  Indians  boldly 
swam  across  the  river,  in  the  night  between  the  13th  and  14th, 
and  cut  off  diat  communication.  On  the  1 3th,  colonel  Mercer 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  The  garrison,  deprived  of  their 
commander,  who  was  an  officer  of  courage  and  experience,  frus- 
trated in  their  hope  of  aid,  and  destitute  of  a  cover  to  Uieir  fort, 
demanded  a  capitnlalion  on  the  following  day,  and  surrendered 
as  prisoners  of  war.  They  were  the  regiments  of  Shirley  and 
Pepperell,  and  amounted  to  1400  men.     The  condiuons,  re- 
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quired  and  acceded  to,  were,  that  they  should  be  exempted  from     1756. 
plunder;  conducted  to  Montreal;  and  treated  with  humanity,  n^^v-^^/ 
rio  sooner  was   Montcalm   in   possession  of  the  two  forts  at 
Oswego,  than,  with  admirable  policy,  he  demolished  them  in  ?hed bythe 
presence  of  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  whose  country  French, 
they  had  been  erected,  and  whose  jealousy  they  had  excited.^ 

On  this  disastrous  event,  every  plan  of  offensive  operation  was  Offensive 
immediately  relinquished.  General  Winslow  had  orders  from  JJJiMi^'iJ 
lord  Loudoun,  not  to  proceed  on  his  intended  expedition  against  ed. 
Ticonderoga,  but  to  fortify  his  camp,  and  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  attacking  him,  or  advancing  into  the  country  by  South  Bay, 
or  Wood  Creek.  General  Webb,  with  about  1400  men,  was 
posted  at  the  great  carrying  place ;  and  Sir  William  Johnson, 
with  about  1000  militia,  was  stationed  at  the  German  Flats. 
The  proposed  expedition  up  the  Kennebeck,  to  destroy  the  set- 
tlement on  the  Claudiere,  terminated  in  a  mere  scouting  party, 
which  explored  tlie  country.  The  attempt,  proposed  against 
Fort  du  Quesne,  was  not  prosecuted.  Virginia  chose  to  be  en- 
tirely on  the  defensive.  Maryland,  whose  frontier  was  covered 
by  the  adjoining  provinces,  was  wholly  inactive.  Pennsylvania 
raised  1500  men;  but  with  no  other  view,  than  to  protect  her 
out  farms.^ 

The  southern  provinces  could  not  safely  be  neglected.     A  fort  Fort  Loa- 
was  built,  this  year,  on  Tennessee  river,  above  500  miles  distant  **°""  **"^^ 
from  Charlestown,  and  called  Fort  Loudoun.     This  fort,  with 
Fort  Prince  George  and  Fort  Moore  (both  on  Savannah  river), 
and  the  forts  of  Frederica  and  Augusta,  were  garrisoned  by  the  S'oaroJina 
^cing^s  independent  companies  of  foot,  stationed  there  for  the  ScGeorpxu 
protection  of  tlie  two  provinces.^ 

The  French  had  been  long  aiming  to  secure  the  interior  terri-  P****  °[^ 
tory  of  the  English  colonies  in  America.    Their  plan  for  fortifying    " 
the  Illinois  country  was  now  officially  developed.     The  first  fort 
of  their  plan  was  on  the  peninsula,  in  latitude  41  ^  30'.     This 
was  a  check  upon  the  several  nations  of  Sioux,  who  were  not 

1  In  the  two  forts  the  French  found  121  pieces  of  artillery,  14  mortars,  a 
quantity  of  small  arms,  33,0001bs.  of  powder,  SOOOlbs.  of  lead  and  iron,  in  balls 
and  bullets,  156  bombs,  with  other  smaller  stores  in  proportion,  and  12  months' 
provision  for  4000  men.  The  sloops  and  200  batteaux  fell  at  the  same  time 
into  their  hands.  With  their  prisoners  and  booty  they  hastily  embarked  for 
Montreal. 

a  Smollett,  i.  368—361.  Mante,  b.  2.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  216.  Wynne,  ii.  64, 
65.  Minot,  i.  c.  14.  Marshall,  i.  406 — 109.  Biblioth.  Americ.  137.  Coll.  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  vii.  123 — 158 ;  where  there  is  a  description  of  the  two  forts  at  Os- 
wego. They  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  Onondaga  River,  near  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Ontario.  A  good  View  of  Oswego  is  prefixed  to  the  first  (4to.)  edition  of 
Smith's  History  of  New  York. 

S  Hewatt,  ii.  205,  209.  The  exports  of  Georgia,  this  year,  were  2997  barrels 
of  rice»  9395168.  of  indigo,  and  2681bs.  of  raw  silk,  which,  together  with  skins, 
fiin,  lumber,  and  provisions,  amounted  to  no  more  than  £16,776  sterling. 
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1766.  then  in  confederacy  with  them.  The  next  post  was  on  the  river 
Dorias,  so  called  after  the  junction  of  Illinois  river  and  Theakiki. 
The  next,  in  the  plan,  was  the  garrisoning  and  fortifying  the 
country  from  the  mouth  of  Missouri  to  Kaskasias,  where  there 
were  five  posts.  Of  these  Kaskasias  was  considered  the  princi- 
pal, ^'  as  it  is  the  pass  and  inlet  of  the  convoys  of  Louisiana,  and 
of  the  traders  and  hunters  of  the  post  of  Deuroit,  and  that  of  the 

Seatest  part  of  the  savage  nations."  The  next  was  on  the 
hio,  over  against  the  mouth  of  the  Cherokee  river.  "  This,** 
Vaudreuil  observed,  "  would  be  the  key  of  the  colony  of  Louisi- 
ana, would  be  a  sufficient  barrier  against  the  English,  and  re- 
strain their  encroachments,  and  would  obstruct  tlieir  designs  in 
alienating  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio ;  it  would  restrain  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Cherokees,  on  the  river  Oubash,  and  river  Mississippi ; 
it  would  also  check  the  Chickasaws,  and  would  by  these  means 
secure  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  communication 
with  our  posts."  M.  Jonquiere  proposed  another  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Rocky  river,  which,  he  said,  would  secure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  south  of  Canada.  "  By  these  posts,  and  the  posts 
of  the  Miamis,"  governor  Pownall  now  observed,  "  the  whole 
country  is  secured  and  fortified."  ^ 

There  were,  at  this  time,  about  60  forts  in  Canada,  most  of 
which  had  fine  settlements  around  them,  which  entirely  supported 
themselves.  The  garrisons  were  relieved  once  in  six  years. 
Scarcely  any  thing  was  sent  to  them,  but  dry  goods  and  anomu- 
nition.  The  establishments,  posts,  and  settlements  of  Louisiana 
employed  2000  soldiers.  There  were  37  companies,  of  50  men 
each,  and  two  Swiss  companies,  of  75  men  each.^ 


Canada* 
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1  Memorial  of  governor  Pownall,  written  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
«  stating  the  nature  of  the  service  in  North  America,  and  proposing  a  general 
plan  of  operations,  as  founded  thereon."  The  facts  supporting  the  Memorial 
were  derived  from  M.  Vaudreuil's  Letters  to  the  French  government  from  174S 
to  1752. 

S  Pownall,  Administration  of  the  Colonies.    The  garrison  of  New  Orieans : 

French    ...    900  > ,,5 

Swiss       ...      75  3 

Mobile,  8  French  companies  and  Swiss         .        .  475 

The  Illinois,  6  companies          ....  300 

The  Arkansas,  one  company          ....  50 

The  Natches,  one  company        ....  60 

The  Natchitoches,  one  company   ....  50 

TTie  Point  Coupe,  one  company         ...  50 

The  German  settlement,  one  company  ...  60 


Total  2000 

The  Mobile  companies,  mentioned  above,  held  a  garrison  at  Detour  ADglois. 
The  French  judged  it  necessary  to  fix  this  number  (475)  here,  on  account  of 
the  proximity  of  Pensacola,  on  the  one  part,  and  of  the  English,  on  the  other; 
<<  as  also,"  says  M.  Vaudreuil-,  "  to  influence  the  Indians,  as  there  are  at  our 
meetings  and  treaties,  held  here  annually  with  the  Indians,  sometimes  two» 
sometimes  three  thousand  Indians  present." 
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Fort  GranW  on  the  confines  of  Pennsylvania,  was  surprised     1756. 
faj  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  who  made  the  garrison  prison-   ^,^-^^'^w/ 
efs.     lostead  of  scalping  the  captives,  they  loaded  them  with  Fort  Gran- 
Boatf  and  drove  them  into  captivity.     The  Indians  on  the  Ohio  p^,^' 
liaTii^  killed  above  1000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  fron- 
tiers,  were  soon  chastised  with  military  vengeance.     Colonel 
Anmtroog,  with  a  party  of  280  provincials,  marched  from  Fort 
Shiriey,  which  bad  been  built  on  the  Juniata  river,  about  1 50 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  to  Kittaning,  an  Indian  town,  the  gept.  8. 
leDdezvous  of  those  murdering  Indians,  and  destroyed  it.     Cap-  Kituning 
tain  Jacobs,  the  Indian  Chief,  defended  himself  through  loop  ^^*^y^' 
bcdes  of  his  log  bouse.     The  Indians  refusing  the  quarter  which 
was  offered  tbem,  colonel  Armstrong  ordered  their  houses  to  be 
set  on  fire ;  and  many  of  the  Indians  were  suffocated  and  burnt ; 
others  were  sliot  in  attempting  to  reach  the  river.     The  Indian 
captain,  his  squaw,  and  a  boy  called  the  King's  Son,  were  shot 
as  they  were  getting  out  of  the  window,  and  were  all  scalped.^ 
It  was  cpmputed,  that  between  30  and  40  Indians  were  destroy- 
ed.    EJeven  English  prisoners  were  released.^ 

The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  Indian 
widi  the  Delaware  Indians  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  Susque-  ^^^^y- 
haooa,  and  secured  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Catawbas. 
A  fort  was  built  at  Winchester,  called^  Fort  Loudoun ;  and  some 
Cherokees  joined  the  garrison  of  Fort  Cumberland.^ 

A  printing  press  was  erected  at  Portsmouth,  by  Daniel  Fowle,  Printing  m 
who  now  commenced  the  publication  of  tlie  New  Hampshire  ^*  Hamp. 
Gazette.^ 

Josiah  Willard,  secretary  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  J.  WilUrd 
died,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.^ 

1  Muite,  Hist  War,  b.  2.    Mem.  Pennsylv.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  65. 

a  CoU.  N.  York  Hist  Soc.  iii.  399.  Captain  Mercer  was  wounded  in  this 
letfon  with  the  Indians,  and  carried  off  by  his  ensign  and  eleven  men.  He 
•fterwmrds,  with  23  persons  and  4  released  prisoners,  returned  safe.  He  is  be- 
le^red  to  be  eeneral  Mercer  of  the  United  States  army,  who  died  of  wounds 
leceived  in  the  battle  of  Princeton,  in  1776.  The  corporation  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  presented  a  silver  medal  and  a  piece  of  plate  to  col.  Armstrong, 
ind  to  each  of  the  commissioned  officers  a  silver  medal.    lb. 

9  Mante,  b.  2. 

4  Farmer  and  Moore,  Hist  Coll.  ii.  176.  Tliomas,  i.  433.  Fowle  removed 
fills  year  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth.  He  was  appointed  printer  to  the  goveiii- 
t,  and  the  laws,  &c.  were  issued  from  his  press.  "  This  Paper,  the  oldest 
pabllshed  in  New  England,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  is 
[10  April,  1827]  marked  21  of  vol.  LXXII."    Farmer,  MS.  Letter. 

fi  Mlnot,  i.  304.  He  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  near  40  years,  and  during 
•ome  part  of  the  time  discharged  the  duties  of  a  Counsellor,  and  Judge  of  Pro- 
iMUe.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Willard  of  Boston,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  CoDege,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1698.  While  he  commanded  very 
hif^  respect  in  his  public  offices,  he  was  exemplary  for  liis  piety  and  Christian 
ttal.  In  him  was  shown,  with  peculiar  felicity,  the  influence  of  the  relipous 
pinfjiltjg  uf  liiii  fore&thers ;  and  his  death  was  universally  regretted.    See  £Uot 

rOL.  II.  10 
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1757. 

Coancil  at  '^  ^^  moDth  of  January  a  council  was  holden  at  Boston, 
Boston.  composed  of  lord  Lioudoun  and  the  governors  of  the  New 
England  provinces  and  of  Nova  Scotia.  At  this  council  his 
lordship  proposed,  that  New  England  should  raise  4000  men  for 
the  ensuing  campaign  ;  and  that  requisitions  proportionably  large 
should  be  made  on  New  York  and  New  Jersey.^  The  requisi- 
tions were  complied  with ;  and  his  lordship  found  himself,  in  the 
spring,  at  the  head  of  a  very  considerable  army.  Admiral  Hol- 
Fresb  boum  arriving  in  the  beginning  of  July  at  Halifax  with  a  power- 

troopi  ar-     ful  squadron,  and  a  reinforcement  of  5000  British  troops  under 
Haiifiuc.      George  viscount  Howe ;  lord  Loudoun  on  the  6th  of  the  same 
month  sailed  from  New  York  with  6000  regulars,  to  join  those 
troops  at  the  place  of  their  arrival.     Instead  of  the  complex 
Project  to    operations  heretofore  proposed,  his  lordship  limited  his  plan  to  a 
reduce  Lou-  Single  object.    Leaving  the  posts  on  the  lakes  strongly  garrisoned, 
ifboarg.       jjg   determined  to   direct  his  whole   disposable   force  *  against 
Louisbourg ;  and  Halifax  had,  for  this  reason,  been  fixed  on  as 
the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  fleet  and  army  destined  for  the 
expedition.     After  the  forces  were  collected  at  Halifax,  informa- 
tion was  received,  that  a  French  fleet  had  lately  sailed  from 
Brest ;  that  Louisbourg  was  garrisoned  by  6000  regulars,  ex- 
clusive of  provincials;  and  that  it  was  also  defended  by  17  line 
of  battle  ships,   which  were  moored  in  the  harbour.     There 
being  no  hope  of  success  against  so  formidable  a  force,  the  enter- 
_,      .. .      prise  was  deferred  to  the  next  year ;  the  general  and  admiral  on 
deferred!*"  the  last  of  August  proceeded  to  New  York ;  and  the  provincials 

were  dismissed. 
Montcalm        The  marquis  de  Montcalm,  availing  himself  of  the  absence  of 
comeiwith  the  principal  part  of  the  British  force,  advanced  with  an  army 
iTGwfgc?  of  9000  men,  and  laid  siege  to  Fort  William   Henry.     The 
garrison  at  this  fort  consisted  of  between  2000  and  3000  regu- 
lars, and  its  fortifications  were  strong  and  in  very  good  order. 
For  the  farther  security  of  this  important  post,  general  Webb 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Edward  with  an  army  of  4000  men.     The 
French  commander,  however,  urged  his  approaches  with  such 
vigour,  that,  within  six  days  after  the  investment  of  the  fort, 
colonel  Monroe,  the  commandant,  after  a  spirited  resistance, 

and  Allen,  Biog.  and  Dr.  Se wall's  and  Mr.  Prince's  Sermons  on  the  occasion  of 
his  death. 
1  The  apportionment,  made  by  lord  Loudomi  for  New  England,  was : 

To  Massachusetts    .    .    1800  men      To  Rhode  Island    .    .    .    450 
Connecticut   .    .     .    1400  New  Hampshire    .    .    850 

The  quota  of  Massachusetts  is  less  than  its  proportion  would  have  been,  but  for 
the  troops  of  that  colony  employed  on  the  frontiers  and  in  the  marine  fcnrice* 
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sarrendered  by  capitulation.    The  garrison  was  to  be  allowed     1757. 
the  honours  of  war,  and  to  be  protected  against  the  Indians  until  s^^^v^^ 
within  the  reach  of  Fort  Edward ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  soldiers  August  9. 
left  the  place,  than  the  Indians  in  the  French  array,  disregarding  wmiam**'* 
the  stipulation,  fell  upon  them,  and  committed  the  most  cruel  Henry. 
outrages.^ 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  informed  by  the  governor  Mass.  gen- 
diat  a  regiment  of  Highlanders  was  expected  in  Boston,  provided  fJaioM^of 
barracks  for  the  accommodation  of  1000  men  at  Castle  Island,  their  Ubei^ 
This  provision  was  made  without  a  dereliction  of  the  principles  ^®'  * 
of  liberty,  which  no  pretexts  or  emergencies  could  ever  extort 
from  these  representatives  of  a  free  people.     The  provision  was 
declared  to  be  made,  not  as  an  expense,  which  could  "  of  right" 
be  demanded  of  the  inhabitants,  but  as  an  advance  of  money  on 
the  nauonal  account.     An  occurrence  soon  after  putting  the  right 
Id  the  test,  a  refusal  was  given  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to 
an  application  to  quarter  and  biUet  some  other  expected  troops,  ' 
as  provided  by  act  of  parliament.     This  refusal  is  presumed  to 
have  been  on  the  principle,  that  the  act  did  not  extend  to  this 
country.     It  occasioned  a  short  controversy  with  lord  Loudoun, 
who^maintained  such  an  extension  of  the  parliamentary  act,  and 
peremptorily  insisted  on  the  right  demanded.     The   general 
court,  on  this  occasion,  passed  a  law,  which,  lord  Loudoun  in- 
formed the  governor  by  a  letter,  was  short  of  his  expectations. 
This  letter  the  governor  laid  before  the  Assembly ;  and  it  was  governor; 
answered  by  an  address  to  his  excellency,  "  in  which  the  spirit 
of  their  forefathers  seemed  to  revive."    They  asserted,  that  the 
parts  of  the  act  of  parliament,  relating  to  this  subject,  did  not 
extend  to  the  Colonies  and  Plantations ;  stated,  that  they  had 

1  Minot,  ii.  11—22.  MarehaU,  i.  411—416.  Mante,  b.  2.  Trumbull,  U.  S. 
c  11.  Smith,  N.  York,  ii.  c.  6.  The  British  officers  complained,  that  the 
troops  were  pillaged,  and  that  the  men  were  dragged  out  of  the  ranks  and 
tomahawked,  before  the  exertions  of  the  marquis  de  Montcalm  to  restrain  the 
sayages  were  effectual.  Carver  [Travels,  132 — 136.]  says,  the  captured  troops 
were,  by  the  capitulation,  to  be  aUowed  covered  waggons  to  transport  their 
baggage  to  Fort  Edward,  and  a  guard  to  protect  them  ;  mat  the  promised  guard 
was  not  furnished ;  and  that  15%  persons  were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners 
by  the  Indians.  For  the  honour  of  humanity,  and  in  justice  to  the  French 
commander,  whose  virtues  are  acknowledged  by  his  enemies,  tbiMccount  should 
not  be  admitted  without  demonstrative  proof.  Minot  says :  *'  IVb  breach  of  this 
capitul'^tion,  whether  voluntary  or  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  the  French,  was  a 
most  interesting  subject  of  reproach  at  the  time,  and  long  continued  to  fill  the 
British  colonists  with  indignation  and  horror.'.  A  great  part  of  the  prisoners,  he 
observes,  were  pillaged  and  stripped,  and  many  of  them  murdered  by  the 
savages ;  some  reached  Fort  Edward  in  a  scattering  manner,  and  others  returned 
again  to  the  French.  Dr.  Belknap  says :  "  The  Indians,  who  served  in  this 
expedition,  on  the  promise  of  plunder,  were  enraged  at  the  terms  granted  to 
the  garrison ;  and,  as  they  marched  out  unarmed,  fell  upon  them,  stripped  them 
nak^,  and  murdered  all  who  made  aiw  resistance.  The  New  Hampshire  regi* 
meot,  happening  to  be  in  the  rear,  ielt  the  chief  fury  of  the  enemy.  Out  of 
tvro  handled,  ei^ty  were  IdUed  and  taken.''    Hist.  N.  Hamp.  ii.  299. 
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therefore  enlarged  the  barracks  at  the  Castle  to  accommodale 
the  number  demanded,  and  passed  a  law  for  reuniting  parties  as 
near  the  act  of  parliament  as  the  nature  of  the  country  and  its 
setdements  would  admit ;  that  such  a  law  was  necessary  to  give 
power  to  the  magistrates,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  make  i^ 
when  the  troops  were  necessary  for  their  protecdon  and  defence* 
They,  at  the  same  time,  asserted  their  rights,  as  Englishmen ;  and 
declared  that,  by  the  royal  charter,  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
civil  government  were  granted  to  them ;  that  the  enjoyment  of 
these  was  their  support  under  all  burdens,  and  would  animate 
them  to  resist  an  invading  enemy  to  the  last  breath,  as  their  loss 
or  hazards  would  dispirit  them.  After  conciliatory  conrnumica- 
tions  had  mutually  passed,  there  was  the  termination  of  a  dispute, 
'^  which  seemed  to  rise  to  haughtiness  and  asperity  on  one  part, 
and  to  zeal  and  independence  on  the  other."  ^ 

The  frontier  settlements  of  all  the  colonies  required  protectioik 
Part  of  a  battalion  of  Royal  Americans,  about  1000  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, 300  Maryland,  and  600  Virginia  provincials,  commanded 
by  colonel  Stanwix,  were  ordered  for  the  protection  of  the  west- 
ern frontiers;  and  part  of  a  battalion  of  Royal  Americans^ 
commanded  by  colonel  Bouquet,  with  three  independent  com- 
panies, and  the  colony  troops,  were  to  be  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  in  Carolina.^ 

Tiie  British  fleet,  while  cruizing  off  Louisbourg,  was  surprised 
by  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  in  which  the  whole  of  it  narrowly 
escaped  destruction.  The  Tilbury  was  driven  ashore  on  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  225  of  her  men  were  drowned. 
The  remainder  of  the  crew  were  taken  up  by  the  French,  and 
afterwards  sent,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  Halifax.  The  Newark 
drove  into  Halifax,  after  throwing  cigbt  of  her  guns  overboard. 
Others  were  driven  to  the  same  necessity,  being,  for  the  most 
part,  dismasted.  Admiral  Holbourn,  leaving  only  a  small  squad^ 
ron  at  Halifax,  made  the  best  of  his  way,  with  as  many  ships  as 
he  could  collect,  for  England.^ 

In  January,  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  voted  a  bill  for 
granting  to  his  majesty  the  sum  of  £100,000  by  a  tax  on  all  the 
estates  real  and  personal,  and  taxables,  within  the  province.  On 
submitting  jjkto  governor  Denny  for  his  sanction,  he  refused  it. 
"  The  proprietaries,"  he  observed  in  his  message,  "  are  willing 
their  estates  should  be  taxed  in  the  manner  that  appears  to  them 
to  be  reasonable,  and  agreeable  to  the  land  tax  acts  of  parliament 
in  our  mother  country.  He  stated,  that  "  his  majesty's  service, 
and  the  defence  of  this  province,  render  it  necessary  to  raise 


1  Minot,  ii.  24—30 ;  Pownall,  Oovemor, 
3  Mante,  Hbt.  of  the  War,  b.  2. 
3  Ibid. 
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immediate  supplied ;"  and  eamesdj  recommended  it  to  the  as-  1757. 
sembly  to  frame  such  a  bill,  as  it  was  in  fab  power  to  pass^ 
^  consistent  witii  bis  honour  and  bis  engagements  to  the  proprie^ 
tiries.'*  The  message  was  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  rigbts 
of  the  coldnists  ^  and  "  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  general  assembly  met,"  remonstrated  to  the 
governor.  In  their  spirited  remonstrance  they  say :  *'  We  have, 
in  the  due  exercise  oi  our  just  rights  by  the  royal  and  provincial 
charters,  and  the  laws  of  this  province,  and  as  an  English  repre- 
sentative body,  framed  this  bill  consbtent  with  those  rights." 
Having  assigned  their  reasons  to  sustain  the  remonstrance,  they 
conclude  it  in  these  words :  ^*  We  do,  therefore,  in  the  name  of 
our  most  gracious  sovereign,  and  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  people 
we  represent,  unanimously  demand  it  of  the  governor  as  our 
BIGHT,  that  he  give  his  assent  to  the  biU  we  now  present  him,  for 
granting  to  his  majesty  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the 
defence  of  this  province,  (and  as  it  is  a  money-bill,  without 
alteration  or  amendment,  any  instructions  whatsoever  from  the 
proprietaries  notwithstanding)  as  he  will  answer  to  the  crown  for 
all  the  consequences  of  his  refusal  at  his  peril."  This  remon-  . 
strance  produced  no  other  effect  upon  the  governor  than  of 
confirming  his  refusal,  and  of  drawmg  from  him  a  laboured 
justification,  "grounded  upon  parliamentary  usage  in  England, 
and  the  supposed  hardship  of  taxing  the  unimproved  lands  of 
theproprietaries." 

Tlie  governors  of  Pennsylvania  thus  adhering  to  their  instruc-  b.  FnDkiin 
tions,  not  to  assent  to  any  tax  bill  that  did  not  exempt  the  estates  ^nt  agent 
of  the  proprietaries,  the  assembly  of  that  province  sent  Benjamin  ^     °  °°' 
Frankhn  as  an  agent  to  London,  to  petition  the  king  for  redress. 
The  subject  Was  agitated  before  the  privy  council;  and  Mr. 
Franklin  acceding  to  a  proposal  to  enter  under  engagements  that 
die  assesmeots  should  be  fair  and  equitable,  a  bill  for  levying  a 
general  tax,  that  had  previously  received  the  governor's  assent, 
after  the  agent'is  departure  from  the  province,  was  stamped  with 
the  royal  approbation.    ''  These  disputes,  by  calling  the  energetic 
mind  of  Benjamin  Franklin  into  a  new  field  of  inquiry,  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  his  observation,  and  fitted  him  for  those  extraordinary 
services  in  which  he  acquired  the  greatest  glory  by  contributing 
lo  that  of  his  country.^  ^  n 

1  FrtnUin's  Works,  i.  178 — 190,  and  Hist  Review.  The  Remonstrance  iras 
aigned  by  order  of  Uie  house,  **  Isaac  Norris,  speaker ; "  the  composition  is 
aaoibed  to  Franklin  by  his  biographer,  who  says,  a  resolution  of  the  house  of 
assembly  **  was  digested  in  the  form  of  a  remonstrance,  by  Mr.  Franklin,  as  the 
kitenial  evideooe  of  the  language  plainly  demonstrates."  While  Franklin  was 
engaged  in  negotiating  with  me  proprietaries  at  London,  he  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  drawing  up  a  minute  account  of  the  province.  He  traced  its  histoiy 
frott  ili  odciiiAl  aettlemeiit,  with  tl»  various  changes  which  it  had  progressivelj 
midergone  in  the  form  of  its  government    To  him,  as  the  result  of  this  inves- 
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The  board  of  correspondents  of  the  Society  in  Scodand  for 
propagating  Chrisdan  Knowledge  having  solicited  the  Society  to 
apply  in  their  behalf  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Dcodand,  a  collection  was  appointed  to  be  made  through  all  the 
parish  churches  in  Scodand,  for  the  purpose  of  Chrisdanizing  the 
North  American  Indians.^ 

A  mission  was  commenced  by  the  Society  for  propagating  the 
Gospel  in  New  England,  m  the  Cherokee  Upper  Towns,  with 
promising  appearances ;  but  the  Cherokees  having  joined  with 
the  French  m  hostilities  agamst  the  English,  the  mission  was  soon 
^ven  up.* 

The  whole  colony  of  Louisiana  is  said  to  have  contained  not 
more  than  10,000  souls,  whites  and  negroes ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Montreal,  to  have  been  about  5000.  In  the  English  West  India 
islands  there  were  at  least  230,000  negro  slaves ;  and  the  white 
inhabitants,  on  the  highest  calculation,  did  not  amount  to  90,000 
souls.  The  city  of  New  York  contained  upwards  of  2000 
houses,  and  more  than  12,000  inhabitants,  descendants  of  the 
Dutch  and  English.  Philadelphia  contained  about  2000  houses, 
and  about  13,000  inhabitants.^ 

Jonathtn  Belcher,  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey, 
died,  at  the  age  of  76  years.^    Aaron  Burr,  president  of  New 


tigation,  is  ascribed  the  work  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1759,  entitled : 
**  An  Historical  Review  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  its  Origin ;  so  far  as  regards  the  several  points  of  Controversy,  which  have, 
from  time  to  time,  arisen  between  the  several  Governors  of  that  Province 
and  their  several  Assemblies.  Founded  on  Authentic  Documents."  This 
Historical  Review  forms  Vol.  ii.  of  Fnmldin's  Works,  Edit.  1818. 

1  Account  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge. 
TThe  collection  amounted  to  £645.  6s,  Sd.  sterling. 

Jilbid.  * 

3  Europ.  Settlements,  u.  29,  88, 117, 191,  204. 

4  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  418, 437.  Gov.  Beldier  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Andrew 
Belcher,  one  of  his  majesty's  council  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  in- 
herited a  large  paternal  estate.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1699.  Not  long  after,  he  visited  Europe,  where  ne  spent  six 
y^ars,  and  was  treated  with  distinguished  notice.  He  was  twice  at  the  court  of 
Hanover,  before  the  protestant  succession  took  place  in  the  family  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  received  from  the  princess  Sophia  a  gold  medal.  He  was  graceful  in 
his  person,  elegant  in  his  manners,  and  aspiring  in  his  disposition.  On  the 
deatn  of  governor  Bumct,  he  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampsliire,  in  1730.  In  that  eminent  station  he  was  indulged  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  to  which  he  had  aspired.  "  The  council  never  enjoyed 
less  freedom  than  in  his  time,  He  proposed  matters  for  their  sanction,  rather 
than  advice,  rarely  failing  of  a  majority  to  approve  of  his  sentiments."  His 
8t^e  of  living  was  elegant  and  splendid,  and  he  was  distinguished  for  hospitality. 
*'  Though  b^  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  he  was  curtailed  of  his  salary, 
vet  he  disdamed  any  unwarrantable  or  mean  ways  of  obtaining  money  to  supply 
his  expenses."  The  controversy  of  this  governor  with  the  general  court,  which 
was  transmitted  from  his  predecessors,  and  through  him  to  the  succeeding  gov- 
ernor, is  too  local,  and  too  prolix,  to  admit  a  recital.  It  principally  respected 
a  ^fd  salary,  which  the  one  demanded,  and  the  other  refused.  The  causes 
which  influenced  his  removal  from  office,  are  represented  much  to  the  discredit 
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Jersey  CoUegey  died,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age.^    Spencer     1757. 
Pbips,  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts,   died  at  Cam-  v^^v^^/ 
bridge.* 

1768. 

The  successes  of  the  French,  the  last  year,  left  the  colonies  gioooit 
in  a  gloomy  state.     By  the  acquisition  of  Fort  William  Henry,  itateofthe 
they  had  obtained  full  possession  of  the  lakes  Champlain  and  ^  ^**' 
Greorge  ;  and  by  the  destruction  of  Oswego,  they  had  acquired 
the  dominion  of  those  other  lakes  which  connect  the  St.  jLaw- 
rence  with  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.     The  first  afK>rded  the 
easiest  admission  from  the  northern  colonies  into  Canada,  or  from 
Canada  into  those  colonies ;  the  last  united  Canada  to  Louisiana. 
By  the  continued  possession  of  Fort  du  Quesne,  they  preserved 
their  ascendency  over  the  Indians,  and  held  undisturbed  posses- 

of  his  political  enemies,  but  in  no  deeree  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  integrity. 
He  was  so  fiaur  restored  to  the  rojral  ravour,  as  to  be  placed  in  the  first  vacant 
government  in  America.  This  vacancy  occurred  in  the  province  of  New  Jersey, 
where  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life ;  and  where  his  memory  has  been 
treats  with  deserved  respect.  In  the  judgment  of  President  Burr,  "  the  scholar, 
the  accomplished  eentleman,  and  the  true  Christian  were  seldom  more  happily 
and  thoroughly  umted  than  in  him."  His  remains  were  brought  to  Massacnu* 
setts,  and  entombed  at  Cambridge.  Hutchinson,  i.  c.  4.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp. 
ii.  95,  96,  and  c.  18.    Burr's  Sermon  at  Qov.  Belcher's  Interment    Allen  and 

EUot,  Biog. In  the  Prince  Collection  of  Manuscripts  I  found  a  folio  MS.  of 

the  Rev.  Jonathan  Mitchel  of  Cambridge,  containing  the  names  of  the  members 
of  his  Church,  **  taken  and  regiotered  in  the  11.  month  1658 ; "  among  which 
are  **  Andrew  Belcher  and  Elizabeth  (daughter  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Danforth)  his 
wife."  Their  five  children  are  also  registered,  of  whom  Andrew,  father  of  the 
govemnr,  was  the  fourth — **  all  baptized  in  this  Church."  The  tomb  of  gover- 
nor Belcher  is  near  the  entrance  of  the  grave  yard  in  Cambridge. 

1  President  Burr  was  bom  at  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut,  and  educated  at  Tale 
CoDege,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1735.  In  1742  he  took  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  presbyterian  church  at  Newark,  in  New  Jersey ;  and  in  1748  was  unani- 
mously elected  President  of  the  college  which  he  was  instrumental  in  founding. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  his  siiccessor  in  the  presidency  of 
fhe  college.  Miller,  ii.  845.  Allen  [Biog.],  with  a  copious  biography  of  Presi- 
dent Burr,  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  religious  character  and  literary 
accomplishments  of  Mrs.  Burr,  who  died  the  year  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
J£t,  27 — **  in  every  respect  an  ornament  to  her  sex."  The  eulogist  of  the 
President,  who  was  not  less  discriminating  than  eloquent,  says,  "  He  was  emi- 
nent as  a  theologian,  as  a  preacher,  as  a  patriot,  as  a  Christian  philanthropist, 
and  exemplary  mr  his  pietv.  To  his  unparalleled  assiduity,  next  to  the  divine 
blessing,  was  ascribed  me  nourishing  state  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  at  the 
time  01  his  death."  Funeral  Eulogium  on  President  Burr  by  William  Livings- 
ton, Esq.  A  few  days  before  his  own  death,  he  preached  a  funeral  sermon  at 
the  interment  of  governor  Belcher,  4  Sept.  1757. 

-  He  was  bom  of  parents  in  private  life,  and  was  adopted  by  Sir  William 
Phips  and  made  his  heir.  He  rose  through  successive  offices  to  that  of  lieuten- 
ant governor  in  1732,  which  he  held  from  that  time  until  his  death.  •  He  was 
called  to  act  several  times  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  province,  and  was  in 
this  office  when  he  died.  In  the  various  stations  which  he  held,  he  sustained 
file  character  of  a  prudent,  faithful,  upright  man.  Minot,  ii.  15.  Appleton's 
Seimosk  CO  his  death.    Eliot's  Biography. 
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1758.  tio/x  of  all  the  eountrjr  vreai  of  the  AQegbany  mountains.  lo  this 
^,^^^^w/  adyerse  state  of  things,  the  spirit  of  Britain  rose  in  fuU  proporiion 
to  the  occasion ;  and  her  colonies,  instead  of  yielding  to  despoa<- 
denoy,  resumed  fresh  courage,  and  cheerfully  made  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  ensuing  campaigq.  Mr.  Pitt  had,  the  last  autumn, 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  administration,  which  conciliated 
the  contending  interests  in  parliament ;  and  while  the  wisdoip  of 
Untt  veiy  esUraordinary  statesman  devised  grent  and  judicious 
phnSv  his  active  spirit  infused  new  life  into  all,  whether  at  hom^ 
or  abioad,  whose  province  it  was  to  execute  them.  In  a  circular 
letter  to  the  colonial  governors,  he  assured  them  of  the  determi- 
oatiOQ  to  send  a  large  force  to  America,  to  operate  by  sea  and 
land  against  the  French ;  and  called  on  them  to  raise  as  large 
bodies  of  men,  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  would  allow.  The 
Dortbera  colonies  were  prompt  and  liberal  in  furnishing  requisite 
fliqpiplies.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  voted  to  furnish  7000 
men ;  Connecticut,  5000 ;  and  New  Hampshire,  3000.  These 
troops  were  ready  to  take  the  field  very  early  in  May,  previous  to 
vhich  time  admiral  Boscawen  had  arrived  at  Halifax  with  a  for- 
midable fleet,  and  about  12,000  Bi'itish  troops  under  the  command 
of  general  Amherst.  The  earl  of  Loudoun  had  returned  lo 
England,  and  general  Abercrombie,  on  whom  the  chief  command 
of  the  entire  forces  for  the  American  war  had  devolved,  was  now 
at  the  bead  of  50,000  men ;  the  most  powerful  army  ever  seen 
in  America.^ 
Projector  Three  expeditions  were  proposed  for  this  year;  the  first, 
^  cim-  against  Louisboure ;  the  second,  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
^^  Pomt;  and  die  wird,  against  Fort  du  Quesne.  On  the  first 
Expeditioii  expedition  admiral  Boscawen  sailed  from  Halifax  on  the  2dth  of 
•g>ia«t  May,  with  a  fleet  of  20  ships  of  the  line  and  1 8  frigates,  and  an 
Louiibooig.  0|.|ny  of  14,000  men  under  the  command  of  general  Amherst, 
and  arrived  before  JLiOuisbourg  on  the  2d  of  June.  The  garrison 
of  that  place,  commanded  by  the  chevalier  de  Drucourt,  an 
afiScer  of  courage  and  experience,  was  composed  of  2500 
regulars,  aided  by  600  miliua.  The  harbour  being  secured  by 
five  ships  of  the  line,  one  50  gun  ship,  and  five  frigates,  three  of 
which  were  sunk  across  the  mouth  of  the  basin,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  land  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  When,  with 
some  diffipulty  but  little  loss,  the  landing  was  eflected  at  the 
Jane  8.  creek  of  Cormoran,  and  the  artillery  and*  stores  were  brought  on 
shore,  general  Wolfe  was  detached  with  2000  men,  to  seize  a 
post  occupied  by  the  enemy  at  the  Lighthouse  point,  from  which 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  and  the  fortifications  in  the  town  might 
be  greatly  annoyed.     On  the  approach  of  that  gallant  officer, 

1  In  this  computation  are  included  "  troops  of  eveiy  description  ; "  22,000  of 
tiiem  were  regular  troops.    Univ.  Hist. 
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die  post  was  abandoned ;  and  several  very  strong  batteries  were  it 58. 
erected  there.  Approaches  were  also  made  on  the  opposite  n^^^-*^ 
aide  of  the  town,  and  the  siege  was  pressed  with  resolute,  but 
slow  and  cautious  vigour.  A  very  heavy  cannonade  being  kept 
up  against  the  town  and  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  a  bomb  at 
length  set  on  fire  and  blew  up  one  of  the  great  ships,  and  the 
flames  were  communicated  to  two  others,  which  shared  the  same 
fstte.  The  English  admiral  now  sent  600  men  in  boats  into  the  July  21. 
harbour,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  two  ships  of  the  line,  which 
sdll  remained  in  the  basin  ;  and  one  of  them,  that  was  aground, 
was  destroyed,  the  other  was  towed  off  in  triumph.  This  gallant 
exploit  putting  tlie  English  in  complete  possession  of  the  harbour, 
and  several  breaches  being  made  practicable  in  the  works,  the 
phce  was  deemed  no  longer  defensible,  and  the  governor  offered 
to  capitulate.  His  terms,  however,  were  refused ;  and  it  was 
required,  that  the  garrison  should  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war, 

or  sustain  an  assault  by  sea  and  land.     These  humiliating  terms, c^ 

though  at  first  rejected,  were  afterward  acceded  to ;  and  Louis-  Louisboorg 
bourg  with  all  its  artillery,  provisions,  and  military  stores,  as  also  ^^^**7. . 
Uand  Royal,  St.  John's,  and  their  dependencies,  were  placed  in    **    ^"  * 
the  hands  of  the  English,  who,  without  farther  difficulty,  took 
entire  possession  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.     In  effecting 
this  conquest  about  400  of  the  assailants  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  conquerors  found  221  pieces  of  cannon,  and  18  mortars,  with 
t  very  large  quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition.     The  inhabitants 
of  Cape  Breton  were  sent  to  France  in  English  ships ;  but  the 
garrison,  sea  officers,  sailors,  and  marines,  amounting  collectively 
to  5637,  were  carried  prisoners  to  England.     The  garrison  lost 
upward  of  1500  men  ;  and  the  town  was  left  "  almost  an  heap 
rf  ruins."  ^ 

The  armies  intended  for  the  execution  of  the  plans  aeainst 
Ticonderoga  and  Fort  du  Quesne,  were  to  rendezvous  at  AJbany 
and  Philadelphia.     The  first  was  commanded  by  general  Aber- 

1  Biarshall,  i.  42S — 131.  Univ.  Hist.  zl.  219.  Wynne,  ii.  80.  Minot,  ii.  38. 
Mante,  b.  3.  Smollett,  b.  3.  c.  9.  Trumbull,  Conn.  b.  2.  c.  18  ;  and  U.  States, 
L  c.  11.  At  St.  John's,  4100  inhabitants  submitted,  and  brought  in  their  arms. 
The  Articles  of  Capitulation,  in  Mantc,  are  liii^ed  by  the  French  commander, 
**  Le  Chevalier  de  Drucour.'*  Mante  says,  "  In  this  memorable  siege  the 
French  troops  had  about  350  killed  and  wounded. — The  fleet  of  that  nation 
sofiered  considerably  by  the  loss  of  Le  Prudent  and  L'Entrepcnant,  of  74  guns 
each ;  Le  Capricieux,  Le  Celebre,  and  Bienfaisant,  of  64  each  ;  Apollo,  50  ;  Le 
Chevre,  Biche,  and  Fidelle,  frigates ;  the  Diana,  taken  by  the  Boreas,  and  the 
Echo  by  the  Juno.** — This  conquest  caused  great  rejoicinccs  in  England,  which 
•erved  to  revive  the  honour  of  the  northern  colonics,  which  had  formerly  con- 
quered Cape  Breton.  The  colours  of  Louisbourg  and  of  the  troops  were 
canied  to  England.  These  trophies  wcie  carried  from  Kensington,  and  deposited, 
with  great  pomp,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  a  form  of  thanks- 
pviag  was  ordered  to  be  used  in  all  the  churches.    In  New  England  the  joy 

•  gretty  ind  it  was  there  also  solemnly  testified  by  a  public  thanksgiving. 
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1758.  crorobie,  and  consisted  of  upwards  of  15,000  raen,  attended  by 
\^^^^^^  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.^  On  the  5th  of  July  the  general 
Abercromr   embarked  his  troops  on  Lake  George,  on  board  of  125  whale 

*^ boats,  and  900  batteaux.     His  first  operations  were  against  Ti- 

conderoga.  After  debarkation  at  the  landing  place  in  a  cove  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lake,  the  troops  were  formed  into  four 
columns,  the  British  in  the  centre,  and  the  provincials  on  the 
flanks.  In  this  order  they  marched  toward  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  French,  which,  consisting  of  one  battalion  only,  posted  in 
a  logged  camp,  destroyed  what  was  in  their  power,  and  made  a 
precipitate  retreat.  While  Abercrombie  was  continuing  bis 
march  in  the  woods,  toward  Ticonderoga,  the  columns  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  in  some  degree  entangled  with  each 
Other.  At  this  juncture,  lord  Howe,  at  the  head  of  ilie  right 
centre  column,  fell  in  with  a  part  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy  which  was  lost  in  the  wood  in  retreating  from  Lake 
George,  and  immediately  attacked  and  dispersed  it,  killing  a 
Lord  Howe  considerable  number,  and  taking  148  prisoners.  In  this  skirmish, 
lord  Howe  fell  on  the  first  fire.^ 

The  English  army,  without  farther  opposition,  took  possession 
of  a  post  within  two  miles  of  Ticonderoga.  Abercrombie,  having 
learned  from  the  prisoners  the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  that 
fortress,  and  from  an  engineer,  the  condition  of  their  works, 
resolved  on  an  immediate  storm,  and  made  instant  disposition  for 
an  assault.  The  troops,  having  received  orders  to  march  up 
briskly,  rush  upon  the  enemy's  fire,  and  to  reserve  their  own  till 
they  had  passed  a  breastwork,  marched  to  the  assault  widi  great 
intrepidity.  Unlocked  for  impediments,  however,  occurred.  In 
front  of  the  breastwork,  to  a  considerable  distance,  trees  had 
been  felled  with  their  branches  outward,  many  of  which  were 
sharpened  to  a  point,  by  means  of  which  the  assailants  were  not 
only  retarded  in  their  advance,  but,  becoming  entangled  among 
the  boughs,  were  exposed  to  a  very  galling  fire.     Finding  it 


kUled. 


1  The  27th,  42d,  44th,  46th,  and  55th  regiments ;  the  first  battalion  of  the 
Royal  Americans  ;  and  a  detachment  of  the  Royal  Artillery ;  making  about  6367 
of  the  king's  troops,  and  9024  provincials,  boatmen  included ;  amounting,  in  the 
whole,  to  15,391  men.    Mante,  b.  3. 

2  Lord  Howe  was  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  young  nobleman 
of  the  most  promising  military  talents,  who  by  his  many  virtues,  as  well  as  by 
his  distinguished  valour,  had  acquired  the  esteem  and  atfecti^n  both  of  the  pro- 
vincial and  British  troops.  The  province  of  Massachusetts,  by  an  order  o(  the 
■General  Court  (which  granted  £250  for  the  purpose),  afterward  caused  a 
monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Sir  William  Howe,  who  commanded  the  British  army  in  the  subse- 
quent revolutionary  war  in  America. — Major  Rogers,  who  with  a  body  of 
Rangers  went  against  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  and  killed  several,  says  of  lord 
Howe  :  "  This  noble  and  brave  officer  being  universally  beloved  by  both  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army,  bis  f<dl  was  not  only  sincerely  lamented,  but  seemed 
to  produce  an  almost  general  consternation  and  languor  through  the  whole.' 
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impracticable  to  pass  the  breastwork,  which  was  eight  or  nine     1768. 
feet  high,  and  much  stronger  than  had  been  represented,  general   v^»-v^^ 
Abercrombie,  after  a  contest  of  near  four  hours,  ordered  a  re-  July  8. 
treat;  and  the  next  day  resumed  his  former  camp  on  the  south  tierepSied 
side  of  Lake  George.     In  this  ill  judged  assault,  nearly  2000  of  at  Ticonde- 
the  assailants  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  which  number  towards  '***• 
400  were  provincials.     Almost  half  of  the  Highland  regiment, 
commanded  by  lord  John  Murray,  with  25  of  its  officers,  were 
either  killed,  or  desperately  wounded.     The  loss  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  covered  during  the  whole  action,  was  inconsiderable.* 

On  the  proposition  of  colonel  Bradstreet  for  an  expedition  Expeditioa 
against  Fort  Fronlenac,  general  Abercrombie,  relinquishing  for  the  rP^°gJ^ 
present  his  designs  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  sent 
that  able  and  gallant  officer  for  this  service  with  a  detachment  of 
nearly  3000  men,  chiefly  provincials,  furnished  with  8  pieces  of 
cannon  and  2  mortars.^     13radstreet,  having  marched  to  Oswego, 
embarked  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  25th  of 
August  landed  wiiliin  a  mile  of  the  fort.     Within  two  days,  his 
batteries  were  opened  at  so  short  a  distance,  that  almost  every 
shell  took  efiect,  and  the  French  commandant,  finding  the  place  ^en.  An- 
untenable,  surrendered  at  discretion.     The  Indians  having  pre-  gutt27. 
viously  deserted,  the  prisoners  were  but  110.     The  captors  found 
in  the  fort  60  pieces  of  cannon,  16  small  mortars,  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  arms,  a  vast  quantity  of  provisions,  military  stores, 
and  merchandise ;  and  9  armed  vessels  fell  into  their  hands. 
Colonel  BradsU'eet,  having  destroyed  the  fort  and  vessels,  and 
such  stores  as  could  not  be  brought  off,  returned  to  the  main 
army.^ 


1  Univ.  Hist  xl.  219,  220.  Marshall,  i.  432—436.  Mante,  b.  3.  Trumbull 
[U.  S.  i.  381 ;  Conn.  b.  2.  18,  from  Gen.  Abcrcrombie's  Return]  says,  "  Of  the 
regulars  were  killed  464 ;  of  the  provincials  87.  In  the  whole  648.  Of  the 
regulars  were  wounded  1117;  of  the  provincials  239.  In  the  whole  1366. 
There  were  missing  29  regulars  and  8  provincials.  The  whole  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missiug,  was  1941." 

2  In  reference  to  Uiis  "  Expedition  against  Fort  Cataraquoi  or  Frontenac,  on 
Lake  Ontario,"  Mante  says :  "  The  General  gave  him  [Col.  Bradstreet]  the 
IbUowing  troops  to  execute  it. 

Regulars 136 

New  York    Provincials 1112 

New  Jersey          " 412 

Boston                 " 676 

Rhode  Island       " 318 

Batteau  men 300 

Making  in  all        2962  men ; 

besides  a  small  detachment  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  with  eight  cannon  and  two 
mortars." 

3  Uoiy.  Hist.  xl.  221.  Marshall,  i.  437,  438.  Boston  Gazette.  Trumbull, 
U.  S.  c.  11 ;  Conn.  ii.  893.  Smollett,  b.  3.  c.  9.  Mante,  b.  3.  Rogers,  Journal. 
"  Thu  fort,"  says  Rogers,  *'  was  square-faced,  had  four  bastions  buut  with  stone. 
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The  demolition  of  Fort  Frontenac  facilitated  the  reduwlon  of 
Fort  du  Quesne.  General  Forbes,  to  whom  this  enterprise  was 
entrusted,  had  marched  early  in  July  from  Philadelphia  at  the 
head  of  the  army  destined  for  the  expedition  ;  but,  such  delays 
were  experienced,  it  was  not  until  September  tliat  the  Virginia 
regulars,  commanded  by  colonel  Washington,  were  ordered  to 
join  the  British  troops  at  Ray's  town.  Before  the  army  was  put 
m  motion,  major  Grant  was  detached  with  800  men,  partly  Brit- 
ish and  partly  provincials,  to  reconnoitre  the  fort  and  the  adjacent 
country.  Having  invited  an  attack  from  the  French  garrison^ 
this  detachment  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy ;  and  after  a 
brave  defence,  in  which  300  men  were  killed  and  wounded, 
major  Grant  and  19  other  officers  were  taken  prisoners.  Greneral 
Forbes  with  tlie  main  army,  amounting  to  at  least  8000  men,  at 
length  moved  forward  from  Ray's  town  ;  but  did  not  reach  Fort 
du  Quesne  until  late  in  November.  On  the  evening  preceding 
his  arrival,  the  French  garrison,  deserted  by  their  Inaians,  and 
unequal  to  the  maintenance  of  the  place  against  so  formidable  an 
army,  had  abandoned  the  fort,  and  escaped  in  boats  down  the 
Oiiio.  The  English  now  took  possession  of  that  important 
fortress,  and,  in  compliment  to  the  popular  minister,  called  it 
Pittsburg.  No  sooner  was  the  British  flag  erected  on  it,  than 
the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Ohio  Indians  came  in,  and  made  their 
submission  to  the  English.  General  Forbes,  having  concluded 
treaties  with  those  natives,  left  a  garrison  of  provincials  in  the 
fort,  and  built  a  blockhouse  near  Loyal  Hannan  ;  but,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  he  died  before  he  could  reach  Philadelphia.^    ^ 

Early  in  the  year,  the  earl  of  Loudoun  had  appointed  captain 
Robert  Rogers  to  raise  five  additional  companies  to  augment  the 
Rangers,  four  New  England  and  one  Indian  company,  all  to  be 
at  Fort  Edward  on  or  before  the  1 5tl^  of  March.  Rogers  im- 
mediately sent  officers  into  the  New  England  colonies,  where 
the  augmentation  was  quickly  completed,  and  the  5  companies 
were  ready  for  service  by  the  4th  of  March.^  While  the  en- 
trenchments of  Abercrombie  enclosed  him  in  security,  M.  de 


and  was  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  was  about  a  league 
from  Lalte  Ontario.  The  French  had  formerly  a  great  trade  at  this  fort  with  the 
Indians,  it  being  erected  on  purpose  to  prevent  their  trading  with  the  EnffUsh." 
This  important  post  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  just  where  it 
takes  its  rise  from  lake  Ontario.  "  The  fort  not  only  commanded  the  entrance 
of  the  river  from  the  lake,  but  was  the  grand  magazine  for  supplying  Nlaean, 
du  Quesne,  and  all  the  enemy's  southern  and  western  garrisons.'*    TrumbuU. 

1  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  222.  Wynne,  ii.  89.  MarshaU,  i.  338—340.  SmoUett,  b.  4. 
c.  9.  Trumbull,  U.  S.  c.  11 ;  Conn.  ii.  394.  Mante,  b.  3.  Mante  savs  of  gen- 
eral Forbes—"  his  constitution  having  been  exhausted  by  the  incredible  fatigues 
of  the  service,  he  died  .  .  in  the  49m  year  of  his  age,  justly  regretted,  as  a 
public  loss,  by  all  ranks." 

9  Rogers,  Journals,  75 — 78. 
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Montc«lm  was  active  in  harassing  the  frontiers,  and  in  detaching     1758* 
parties  to  attack  the  convoys  of  the  English.^    Two  or  three  con*  s^-v^v/ 
voys  having  been  cut  off  by  these  parties,  mayor  Rogers  and  major 
Putnam  made  excursions  from  Lake  George  to  intercept  them.  Major  Fm- 
The  enemy,  apprized  of  their  movements,  had  sent  out  the  French  SfS^-**" 
partizan  Molang,  who  had  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them  in  the  wood^.  * 

While  proceeding  in  single  file  in  three  divisions,  as  major  Putnam, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  first,  was  coming  out  of  a  thicket,  the 
enemy  rose,  and  with  discordant  yells  and  whoops  attacked  the 
right  of  his  divbion.  Surprised,  but  not  dismayed,  he  halted, 
returned  the  fire,  and  passed  the  word  for  the  other  divisions  to 
advance  for  his  support.  Perceiving  it  would  be  impracdcable 
to  cross  the  creek,  he  determined  to  maintain  his  ground.  The 
officers  and  men,  animated  by  his  example,  behaved  with  great 
bravery.  Putnam's  fusee  at  length  missing  fire,  while  the  muzzle 
was  presented  against  the  breast  of  a  large  and  well-proportioned 
Indian ;  tliis  warrior,  with  a  tremendous  war  whoop,  instantly 
sprang  forward  with  his  lifted  hatched,  and  compelled  him  to 
surrender,  and,  having  disarmed  him  and  bound  him  fast  to  a  ^ 
tree,  returned  to  the  batde.  The  enemy  were  at  last  driven  ^^"^ 
from  the  field,  leaving  their  dead  behind  them;  Putnam  was 
untied  by  the  Indian  who  had  made  him  prisoner,  and  carried 
to  the  place  where  they  were  to  encamp  that  night.  Beside 
many  outrages,  they  inmcted  a  deep  wound  with  a  tomahawk 
upon  his  left  cheeK.  It  being  determined  to  roast  him  alive^ 
they  led  him  into  a  dark  forest,  stripped  him  naked,  bound  him 
to  a  tree,  piled  combusdbles  at  a  small  distance  in  a  circle  round 
him,  and,  with  horrid  screams,  set  the  piles  on  fire.  In  thq 
instant  of  an  expected  immolation,  Molang  rushed  through  the 
crowd,  'scattered  the  burning  brands,  and  unbound  the  vicdm. 
The  next  day  major  Putnam  was  allowed  his  moccasons,  and 
permitted  40  march  without  carrying  any  pack;  at  nisht  the 
party  arrived  at  Ticonderoea,  and  the  prisoner  was  placed  under 
die  care  of  a  French  guard.  After  having  been  examined  by 
the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  he  was  conducted  to  Montreal  by  a 
French  officer,  who  treated  him  with  the  greatest  indulgence 
and  humanity.  The  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac  affi)rding  occa- 
sion for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  major  Putnam  was  set  at 
liberty.* 

Brigadier  Stanwix,  with  a  detachment  of  provincials,  erected  ^^^^ 
a  fort  at  the  carrying  place  between  the  Mohawk  river  and  Wood  ^^      ^ 
creek,  in  the  country  of  the  Oneidas,  for  the  securi^  of  the 
Indians  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  still  adhered  to  the  EngliA 

1  Mante,  b.  3. 

s  Hmnphreys,  Works,  Life  of  General  Putnam,  271—276.    Oidedy  Book  of 
etpUin  JHvid  Ha^wm,    See  Nots  HI. 
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1758.    interest.     In  honour  of  the  commander,  the  fort  was  called  Fort 
v.^-v'^w/   Siamnx,^ 

Design  of        During  these  important  military  occurrences,  the  French  en- 
indU^  *^  g^S®^  ^^^  cooperation  of  the  Eastern  Indians  against  the  outskirts 
against  Uie  of  New  England.     Uniting  themselves  with  the  St.  John's  and 
■ettlemenu,  Penobscots,  they  planned  an  attack  upon  the  fort  and  settle- 
frustrated     ments  at   St.  George's.     Governor  Pownall,  apprized  of  the 
Jjygo^®™'  design,  immediately  embarked  with  a  number  oi  troops  which 
^^^         he  threw  most  opportunely  into  the  fort ;  for  on  the  day  after  he 
left  it,  it  was  attacked  by  about  400  of  the  enemy,  but  without 
effect.     This  service  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts general  court,  and  met  with  the  particular  approbation 
of  the  king.     The  attempt  upon  the  fort  at  St.  George's,  with  an 
equally  unsuccessful  one  upon  a  small  fort  at  Colrain,  and  another 
at  Medumcook  where  8  men  were  killed  or  taken,  is  all  that 
history  has  preserved  of  Indian  incursions  upon  the  frontiers  the 
present  year.* 
Indian  The  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  with  Sir 

JJ^'J*  William  Johnson  and  other  agents,  concluded  a  treaty  in  October 
with  the  Indians  of  the  extensive  territory  lying  between  the 
Apalachian  mountains  and  the  lakes.^  The  commissioners,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Indian  attorneys,  purchased  a  tract  of  upward 
of  3000  acres  of  land,  which  received  the  name  of  Brotherton. 
The  deed  was  taken  in  the  name  of  the  New  Jersey  governor 
and  commissioners  and  their  heirs,  in  trust  for  the  Indian  natives 
in  New  Jersey,  south  of  Rariton.* 
S.  Carolina.      The  province. of  South  Carolina  contained  6200  white  men, 

from  1 6  to  60  years  of  age.^ 
Viiginia.  Virginia  exported,  this  year,  70,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco.® 

Piesbvte-         ^^^  presbyterian  clergy,  which  had  for  several  years  consisted 
rian  ^nod.  of  two  synods,  now  united  into  one,  which  was  called  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  Synod.'' 


1  Mante»  b.  3.  Smith,  N.  Yorlc,  ii.  c.  6.  A  modem  town,  dignified  with  the 
name  of  Rome,  in  Oneida  county.  New  York,  stands  on  the  site  of  this  cele- 
brated fort. 

3  Minot,  ii.  41.    Pownall  embarked  14  August. 

3  Univ.  Hist  xl.  222.  Wynne,  ii.  90,  91.  Smith,  N.  York,  u.  c.  6.  Smith, 
N.  Jersey,  455—483 ;  where  there  is  a  detail  of  the  Conferences,  which  began 
8  October,  and  finished  on  the  26th,  with  great  satisfactioh.  The  Indians  who 
assisted  at  this  treaty,  were  tlie  Mohawks,  Oncidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  Sene- 
cas,  Tuscaroras,  Nanticokes,  Conoys,  Tuteloes,  Chugnuts,  Delawares,  Unamies, 
Minisinks,  Mohicons,  and  Wappingers,  whose  deputies  with  their  women  and 
children  amounted  to  507. 

4  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  4S3. 

5  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.  This  account  was  taken  fit)m  the  militia  muster  rolls  by 
order  of  governor  Littleton. 

6  Jefferson,  Virg.  Query  xx.  The  largest  quantity  ever  produced  in  that 
colony  in  one  year.  The  export  of  tobacco,  communibu3  annis,  was  about 
55,000  hhds.  of  lOOOlbs. 

7  Letter  of  Rot.  Dr.  Spencer  to  Dr.  Stiles,  dated  "  Shrewsbuiy,  Not.  8, 
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Jonathan  Edwards,  president  of  the  college  in  New  Jersey,     1758. 
died,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age  ;^  Thomas  Prince,  one  of  the  n^-v^^ 
ministers  of  Boston,  at  the  age  of  72  years  ;^  Experience  May-  Deatlw. 
hew,  minister  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  the  86tn  year  of  his 
age.3 

1759,**  containing  an  Account  of  the  Dissenting  Interest  in  ihe  Middle  States, 
2  CoO.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  166.  "  This  Synod  collects  aU  the  Presbyterian 
cleigy  living  in  the  provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  'Virginia.  The  Synod  consists  of  8  presbyteries  respectively  made  up 
of  ministers  contiguous,  without  any  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  counties  or  c^ 
provinces ;  so  that  the  number  of  ministers,  for  instance,  of  New  York  Presby- 
tery, are,  by  a  great  majority,  made  up  of  the  clergy  of  New  Jersey."    lb. 

f  He  was  bom  at  Windsor,  in  Connecticut,  in  1703,  and  educated  at  Yale 
CoDege,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1720.  In  1724  he  was 
appointed  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and  he  continued  in  that  office  until  1726, 
when  he  was  invited  to  preach  at  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts.  Here,  in 
1727,  he  was  ordained  as  colleague  with  his  grandfather,  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard. 
He  continued  in  the  ministry  in  Northampton  more  than  23  years,  and  was 
dismissed  in  1750.  In  August,  1751,  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sergeant  as 
missionary  to  the  Housatunnuk  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  and  continued  in  this 
mission  until  1757,  when,  on  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  New  Jersey  Colleee, 
he  reluctantiy  accepted  the  presidency.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  on  the  duties 
of  that  office,  when  the  small  poz  put  a  period  to  his  useful  life.  As  a  meta- 
physician and  theologian,  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  piety,  Mr.  Edwards  has 
been  highly  celebrated  both  in  America  and  in  Europe.  Though  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  he  commonly  spent  13  hours  in  his  study  every  day ;  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  recording  every  striking  thought  that  occurred  to  him.  His  miscel- 
laneous writings  amounted  to  upwards  of  1400.  A  volume  of  his  "  Miscella- 
neous Observations  on  Important  Theological  Subjects  "  was  transcribed  by  his 
son.  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards  of  New  Haven,  and  printed  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  Preface 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Erskme,  in  1793.  His  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  has 
been  pronounced  "  one  of  the  greatest  cfibrts  of  the  human  mind."  Among 
his  other  distinguished  works  arc  his  Essay  on  Original  Sin,  Treatise  on  the 
Affections,  Essay  on  the  nature  of  True  Virtue,  and  History  of  Redemption. 
Complete  editions  of  his  works  have  been  printed  in  England  and  America. 
Hopkins,  Life  of  Edwards.  Life  prefixed  to  his  Works.  Allen,  Biog.  where 
there  is  a  list  of  his  publications.    Miller,  ii.  348. 

3  He  was  ordained  in  1717  a  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  as  colleague 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall.  He  improved  a  fine  genius  by  diligent  study,  and 
••  in  his  character  were  united  the  universal  scholar,  the  orthodox  divine,  the 
accomplished  preacher,  and  the  devout  Christian."  He  is  well  known  to  the 
public  as  the  author  of  "  A  Chronological  History  of  New  England,"  published 
in  1736.  It  was  his  intention  to  give  a  summary  account  of  transactions  and 
occurrences  from  the  Discovery  by  Gosnold  in  1602,  to  the  Arrival  of  governor 
Belcher  in  1730  ;  but  his  first  volume  did  not  bring  down  the  history  lower  than 
the  year  1630;  and  three  numbers  of  a  second  volume,  published  in  1755, 
brought  it  only  to  1633.  The  work  to  that  date  has  recently  been  reprinted 
in  a  neat  octavo  volume,  Boston,  1826. — Mr.  Prince  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  qualifications  of  a  chronologist ;  but,  by  undertaking  too  much,  he 
fell  extremely  short  of  the  execution  of  his  design.  His  introductory  Epitome, 
which  cost  him  imnense  labour,  begins  at  the  Creation.  Had  he  commenced 
with  the  discovery  of  New  England,  and  finished  his  work,  it  would  have  been 
a  production  of  incalculable  value  to  every  reader,  and  especially  to  every  writer 
of  our  history. 

3  Allen  and  Eliot,  Biog.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Mayhew,  who  died 
in  1689,  Mt.  37,  in  the  16th  year  of  his  ministry  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  leaving 
an  Indian  church  of  100  commumcants.  John  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  who 
was  also  a  minister  on  the  same  island,  and  who  was  lost  at  sea  in  1657.  .See 
that  year.    Rev.  Experience  Mayhew  in  1694,  about  five  years  after  the  death 
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Major  general  Amherst,  who  the  last  year  conducted  die 
successful  expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  had  succeeded  Aber- 
crombie  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  North  America ;  and 
the  vast  and  daring  prdect  was  now  formed  of  an  immediate 
PUn  of  the  ^^  ?ntire  conquest  of  Canada.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was, 
cwnpuga.  that  three  powerful  armies  should  enter  Canada  by  three  diflfei^ 
ent  routes,  and  attack,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  all  the  slroi^ 
holds  of  the  French  in  that  country*  At  the  head  of  one  division 
of  the  army  brigadier  general  Wolfe,  a  young  officer  who  had 
signalized  himself  at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg,  was  to  ascend  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  lay  siege  to  Quebec,  and  to  be  escorted  by  a 
strong  fleet,  which  was  to  cooperate  with  his  troops.  The  cen- 
tral and  main  army,  composed  of  British  and  provincials,  was  to 
be  conducted  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  by  general 
Amherst,  who,  after  making  himself  master  of  these  places,  was 
to  proceed  over  lake  Champlain  and  by  the  way  of^  Richelieu 
river  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  descending  that  river,  form  a 
junction  \^th  general  Wolfe  before  the  waUs  of  Quebec.  The 
tfaird  army,  to  be  composed  principally  of  provincials,  reinforced 
by  a  strong  body  of  friendly  Indians,  was  to  be  commanded  by 
general  Prideaux,  who  was  to  lead  this  division  first  against 
Niagara,  and,  after  the  reduction  of  that  place,  to  embark  on 
Lake  Ontario,  and  proceed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  against 
Montreal.^ 
TicoDdero-  Although  general  Amherst  had  jvery  early  in  the  spring  trans- 
Se^Cn^^  ferred  his  head  quarters  from  New  York  to  Albany,  where  his 
*  troops  were  assembled  by  the  last  of  May ;  yet  the  summer  was 
far  advanced  before  he  could  cross  Lake  George,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  22d  of  July  tliat  he  reached  Ticonderoga.  The  lines 
around  that  place  were  immediately  abandoned  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  English  took  possession  of  them  the  next  day  without 
firbg  a  gun.     They  were  composed  of  large  trees,  and  banked 

of  his  father,  began  to  preach  to  the  Indians,  taking  (he  charge  of  five  or  ax  of 
their  assemblies.  From  early  life  the  Indian  language  was  ^miliar  to  him,  and 
he  was  employed  by  (he  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England 
in  making  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  Gospel  of  John ;  **  whidi  he 
executed  with  great  accuracy  in  1709."  In  1727  he  published  "  Indian  Con- 
verts,'* giving  an  account  of  the  lives  of  SO  Indian  ministers,  and  about  80 
Indian  men,  women,  and  youth,  worthy  of  remembrance  on  account  of  their 
piety.  His  long  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of  the  natives.  His  character 
appears  in  his  epitaph :  **  He  was  esteemed  a  man  of  good  understanding,  sin- 
core  piety,  humility,  and  charity ;  and  spent  about  63  years  of  his  life  m  the 
gospel  ministiy :  chiefiy  among  the  Indians  of  Martha's  Vineyard.'* 

1  According  to  Mante  [b.  5.]  general  Amherst's  army,  21  July,  consisted  of 
674S  reguhrs,  111  royal  aitilleiy,  and  6279  provincials ;  total,  11,138. 
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mth  the  earth  of  the  clay  kind  to  such  thickness,  diat  the  ene-  1759. 
my's  cannon  afterward  made  no  impression  on  them.  After 
making  proper  dispositions  for  the  reduction  of  the  French  for- 
tress, on  the  26th  all  the  artillery  men  were  ordered  into  the 
tr^iches,  and  two  batteries  were  about  to  be  opened;  but  the 
enemy,  after  blowing  up  their  magazines,  and  doing  what  damage 
the  time  would  aUow,  evacuated  the  fort,  and  retreated  to  Crown 
P(Hnt.^  Amherst,  after  repairing  the  forufications  of  Ticonderoga, 
advanced  to  Crown  Point;  but  before  his  arrival  the  garrison 
retired  to  Isle  Aux  Noix,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake 
Champlain.  At  this  place  the  French,  he  was  informed,  had 
3500  men,  with  a  numerous  train  of  artillery,  and  the  additional 
defence  of  four  large  armed  vessels  on  the  lake.  The  English 
general  made  great  exertions  to  obtain  a  naval  superiority.  With 
a  skop  and  a  radeau,  which  he  had  built  with  the  greatest  des- 
patch, he  destroyed  two  vessels  of  the  enemy  ;  but  a  succession 
of  storms,  and  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  obliged  him  to 
postpone  farther  operations.  Returning  to  Crown  Point,  he  there 
put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  about  the  last  of  October. 

In  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  against  Niagara,  general  Expedition 
Prideaux  had  embarked  with  an  army  on  Lake  Ontario  ;  and  on  J^^^Va. 
the  6th  of  July  landed  without  opposition  within  about  three 
miles  from  the  fort,  which  he  invested  in  form.  While  directing 
the  operations  of  the  siege  he  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  Mv  20. 
cohom,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Sir  William  Johnson. 
That  general,  prosecuting  with  judgment  and  vigour  the  plan  of 
hb  predecessor,  pushed  the  attack  of  Niagara  with  such  intre- 
pidity, as  soon  brought  the  besiegers  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  covered  way.  Meanwhile,  the  French,  alarmed  at  the 
danger  of  losbg  a  post,  which  was  a  key  to  their  interior  empire 
in  America,  had  collected  a  large  body  of  regular  troops,  from 
the  neighbouring  garrisons  of  Detroit,  Venango,  and  Presqu'  Isle, 
with  which  and  a  party  of  Indians  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
raise  the  siege.  Apprized  of  their  intention  to  hazard  a  battle, 
general  Johnson  ordered  his  light  infantry,  supported  by  some 

Senadiers  and  regular  foot,  to  take  post  between  the  cataract  of 
iagara  and  the  fortress ;  placed  the  auxiliary  Indians  on  his 
flanks ;  and,  together  with  this  preparation  for  an  engagement, 
took  efiectual  measures  for  securing  his  lines,  and  bridling  the 

1  <•  The  fort  is  very  finely  situated,  built  on  a  rock ;  several  out-works  are 
added  tince  last  year,  all  of  stone — the  barracks  within  of  stone.  The  enemy 
left  several  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars,  and  a  number  of  shot  and  13-inch 
mortarB."  Account  from  Ticonderoga  in  Boston  Post  Boy,  No.  103.  In  the 
•cquisition  of  Hconderoga,  15  private  men  were  killed,  and  about  50  wounded ; 
tDd  colonel  Roger  Townshend  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  His  spirit  and 
nilitary  knowledge  entitled  him  to  the  esteem  of  every  soldier ;  and  the  loss  of 
Um  was  tmivemilly  lamented.    Mante,  b.  5. 
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1759.    garrison.     About  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  July,  the 
v.^-v'^w/  enemy  appeared,  and  the  horrible  sound  of  the  war  whoop  from 
A  battle,      the  hostile  Indians  was  the  signal  of  batde.   The  French  charged 
with  great  impetuosity,  but  were  received  with  firmness ;  and  in 
^'•°ch  de-  less  than  an  hour  were  completely  routed.     This  battle  decided 
VitLffin,      the  fate  of  Niagara.     Sir  WilUam  Johnson,  the  next  morning, 
t>^en«         sent  a  trumpet  to  the  French  commandant ;  and  in  a  few  hours 
a  capitulation  was  signed.     The  garrison,  consisting  of  607  men, 
were  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  to  be  embarked  on 
the  lake,  and  carried  to  New  York ;  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  to  be  carried  to  Montreal.     The  reduction  of  Niagara 
efl^tually  cut  off  the  communication  between  Canada  and  liooi- 
siana. 
Expedition      While  these  successful  operations  were  carried  on  in  Upper 
^bec.      Canada,  brigadier  general  Wolfe,  now  appointed  a  major  general, 
was  prosecuting  the  grand  enterprise  for  die  reduction  of  Quebec. 
Having  embarked  about  8000  men  at  Louisbourg,  under  convoy 
of  admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes,  he  safely  landed  them  toward 
the  end  of  June  a  few  leagues  below  the  city  of  Quebec,  on  the 
Isle  of  Orleans,  lying  in  the  St.  Lawrence.     From  this  position 
he  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  difficuldes  and  dangers  of  the  pro- 
jected enterprise.     Quebec  is  chiefly  built  on  a  steep  rock  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and,  beside  its  natural 
strength,  is  defended  by  the  river  St.  Charles,  which,  passing  by 
it  on  the  east,  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence  immediately  betow 
the  town,  and  places  it  in  a  kind  of  peninsula.    In  the  St.  Charles, 
whose  channel  is  rough,  and  whose  borders  are  intersected  with 
ravines,  there  were  several  armed  vessels  and  floating  batteries; 
and  a  strong  boom  was  drawn  across  its  mouth.     On  its  eastern 
bank  a  formidable  French  army,  strongly  entrenched,  extended 
its  encampment  to  the  river  Montmorency,  having  its  rear  cover- 
ed by  an  almost  impenetrable  wood ;  and  at  the  head  of  this 
army  was  the  intrepid  Montcalm.     To  attempt  a  siege  of  the 
town,  in  such  circumstances,  seemed  repugnant  to  all  the  maxims 
of  war;  but,  resolved  to  do  whatever  was  practicable  for  the 
reduction  of  the  place,  Wolfe  took  possession  of  Point  Levi,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  there  erected  bat- 
teries against  it.    These  batteries,  though  they  destroyed  many 
houses,  made  but  little  impression  on  the  works,  which  were  too 
strong,  and  too  remote,  to  be  essentially  affected ;  their  elevation, 
at  the  same  time,  placing  them  "beyond  the  reach  of  the  fleet. 
Repulse  of       The  British  general,  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  reducing 
Endiih  at    the  place,  unless  he  could  erect  batteries  on  the  north  side  of  the 
jDorency.     S^*  Lawrence,  soon  decided  on  more  daring  measures.  The  north- 
em  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  a  considerable  distance  above 
Quebec,  is  so  bold  and  rocky  as  to  render  a  landing,  in  the  face  of 
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an  enemy,  impracticable.  If  an  attempt  were  made  below  the  town,  1759. 
the  river  Montmorency  passed,  and  the  French  driven  from  their  n.^-^^/ 
entrenchments;  the  St.  Charles  would  present  a  new,  and  perhaps 
insuperable  barrier.  With  every  obstalce  fully  in  view,  Wolie, 
heroically  observing,  that  *'  a  victorious  army  finds  no  difficulties," 
resolved  to  pass  the  Montmorency,  and  bring  Montcalm  to  an 
engagement.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  13  companies  of 
English  grenadiers,  and  part  of  the  second  battalion  of  royal 
Americans,  were  landed  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  while  two 
divisions,  under  generals  Townshend  and  Murray,  prepared  to 
cross  it  higher  up.  Wolfe's  plan  was,  to  attack  first  a  redoubt, 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  apparently  beyond  reach  of  the  fire 
from  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  in  the  belief  that  the  French, 
by  attempting  to  support  that  fortification,  would  put  it  in  his 
power  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement ;  or,  if  they  should 
submit  to  the  loss  of  the  redoubt,  that  he  could  afterward  examine 
their  situation  with  coolness,  and  advantageously  regulate  his 
future  operations.  On  the  approach  of  the  British  troops,  the 
redoubt  was  evacuated ;  and  the  general,  observing  some  con- 
fusion in  the  French  camp,  changed  his  original  plan,  and 
determined  not  to  delay  an  attack.  Orders  were  immediately 
despatched  to  the  generals  Townshend  and  Murray,  to  keep 
their  divisions  in  readiness  for  fording  the  river ;  and  the  grena- 
diers and  Royal  Americans  were  directed  to  form  on  the  beach, 
until  they  could  be  properly  sustained.  These  troops,  not  waiting 
iar  support,  rushed  impetuously  toward  the  enemy's  entrench- 
ments ;  but  they  were  received  with  so  strong  and  steady  a  fire 
from  the  French  musquetry,  that  they  were  instantly  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  obliged  to  seek  shelter  at  tlie  redoubt,  which  the 
enemy  had  abandoned.  Detained  here  awhile  by  a  dreadful 
thunder  storm,  they  were  still  within  reach  of  a  severe  fire  from 
the  French ;  and  many  gallant  officers,  exposing  their  persons 
in  attempting  to  form  the  troops,  were  killed.  The  plan  of 
attack  being  efifectually  disconcerted,  the  English  general  gave 
orders  for  repassing  the  river,  and  returning  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans. 
This  premature  attempt  on  the  enemy  was  attended  with  the  loss 
of  near  500  men. 

Assured  of  the  impracticability  of  approaching  Quebec  on  tlie 
side  of  the  Montmorency,  while  Montcalm  chose  to  maintain  his 
station,  Wolfe  detached  general  Murray  with  1200  men  in  trans-  Aug.  25. 
ports,  to  cooperate  with  admiral  Holmes  above  the  town,  in 
endeavouring  to  destroy  the  French  shipping,  and  to  distract  the 
enemy  by  descents  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  After  two  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  land  on  the  northern  shore,  Murray,  by  a 
sudden  descent  at  Chambaud,  burned  a  valuable  magazine,  filled 
with  clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  anld  provisions ;  but  the  French 
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1759.  ships  were  secured  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  approached 
v^i-v-%^  either  by  the  fleet  or  army.  On  his  return  to  the  British  camp, 
he  brought  the  consolatory  intelligence,  received  from  his  prison- 
ers, that  Niagara  was  taken ;  ihat  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point 
were  abandoned ;  and  that  general  Amherst  was  making  prepa- 
rations to  attack  the  enemy  at  Isle  Aux  Noix.  This  inteTligenoe, 
though  in  itself  grateful,  furnished  no  prospect  of  immediate 
assistance.  It  even  confirmed  the  certainty  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  general  Amherst  in  seasonably  executing  the  plan  of 
cooperation,  concerted  between  the  two  armies ;  a  failure,  to 
which  all  the  embarrassments  of  Wolfe  are  attributed. 
Septs.  Nothing,  however,  could  shake  the  resolution  of  this  valiant 

?i"'^f o      commander,  or  induce  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise.     In  a 
leans  aban-  councii  of  his  principal  officers,  called  on  this  critical  occasion, 
doned.        it  was  resolved,  that  all  the  future  operations  should  be  above 
the  town.     The  camp  at  the  Isle  of  Orleans  was  accordingly 
abandoned  ;  and  the  whole  army  having  embarked  on  board  the 
fleet,  a  part  of  it  was  landed  at  Point  Levi,  and  a  part  higher  up 
the  river.     Montcalm,  appreheirding  from  this  movement,  that  the 
invaders  might  make  a  distant  descent  and  come  on  the  back  of 
the  city  of  Quebec,  detached  M.  de  Bougainville  with  1600  men, 
to  watch  their  motions,  and  prevent  their  landing. 
— 13.  Although  Wolfe  was  at  this  time  confined  by  sickness;  the 

^*in  Oie""**  three  English  brigadier  generals  prdected  and  laid  before  him  a 
heights  of  daring  plan  for  getting 'possession  of  the  heights  back  of  Quebec, 
Abraham,  where  it  was  but  slightly  fortified.  They  proposed  to  land  the 
troops  in  the  night  under  the  heights  of  Abraham,  a  small  distance 
above  the  city,  and  to  gain  the  ascent  by  morning.  This  attempt 
would  obviously  be  attended  with  extreme  difficulty  and  hazard. 
The  stream  was  rapid,  the  shore  shelving,  the  proposed  and  only 
landing  place  so  narrow,  as  easily  to  be  missed  in  the  dark,  and 
the  steep  so  great,  as  not  to  be  ascended  by  day  but  with  diffi- 
culty, even  though  there  were  no  opposition.  Wolfe  did  not 
fail  to  approve  a  plan,  that  was  altogether  congenial  to  his  own 
adventurous  spirit.  He  was  soon  able  to  prosecute  it  in  person; 
and  it  was  effected  with  equal  judgment  and  vigour.  The  ad- 
miral, having  moved  up  the  river  several  leagues  above  the  place 
fixed  on  for  the  landing,  made  signs  of  an  intention  to  debark 
the  troops  at  different  places.  During  the  night,  a  strong  de- 
tachment was  put  on  board  the  flat  bottomed  boats,  which  fell 
silently  down  with  the  tide  to  the  intended  place  of  debarkation ; 
and  about  an  hour  before  day  break  a  landing  was  effected. 
Wolfe  was  one  of  the  first  men  who  leaped  on  shore.  The 
Highlanders  and  light  infantry,  commanded  by  colonel  Howe, 
led  the  way  up  the  dangerous  precipice,  which  was  ascended  by 
the  aid  of  the  rugged  projection  of  the  rocks,  and  the  branches 
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of  trees  and  plants,  growing  on  the  cli&.    The  rest  of  the  troops,     1759. 
emolating  their  example,  followed  up  the  narrow  pass  |  and  by   n.^-v--^./ 
break  of  day  the  whole  army  reached  the  summit. 

Montcalm,  when  informed  that  the  English  had  gained  the  Montcalm 
heights  of  Abraham,  which  in  a  manner  commanded  Quebec,  ^J^tde!  ^ 
coidd  not  at  first  credit  the  intelligence.  Believing  tlie  ascent  of 
an  army  by  such  a  rugged  and  abrupt  precipice  impracdcable, 
be  concluded  it  was  merely  a  feint,  made  by  a  small  detachment, 
to  induce  him  to  abandcm  his  present  position.  When  convinced 
of  his  mistake,  he  perceived  that  a  battle  could  no  longer  be 
prudently  avoided,  and  instandy  prepared  for  it.  Leaving  his 
camp  at  Montmorency,  he  crossed  the  river  St.  Charles  with  the 
intentioa  of  attacking  the  English  army.  No  sooner  did  Wolfe 
observe  this  movement,  than  he  began  to  form  his  order  of 
battle.  His  troops  consisted  of  six  battalions,  and  the  Louis- 
bourg  grenadiers.  The  right  wing  was  commanded  by  general 
Moockton ;  and  the  left,  by-general  Murray.  The  right  flank 
was  covered  by  the  Louisbourg  grenadiers ;  and  the  rear  and 
left,  by  Howe's  light  infantry.  The  form  in  which  the  French 
advanced  indicating  an  intention  to  outflank  the  left  of  the  English 
army,  general  Townshend  was  sent  with  the  battalion  of  Amherst, 
and  the  two  battalions  of  royal  Americans,  to  that  part  of  the 
line ;  and  they  were  formed  enpotence^  so  as  to  present  a  double 
Iront  to  the  enemy.  The  body  of  reserve  consisted  of  one 
regiment,  drawn  up  in  eight  divisions,  with  large  intervals.  The 
dispositions  made  by  the  French  general  were  not  less  masterly. 
The  right  and  left  wings  were  composed  about  equally  of  Euro- 
pean and  colonial  troops.  The  centre  consisted  of  a  column, 
ibrdted  of  two  battalions  of  regulars.  Fifteen  hundred  Indians  sept.  is. 
and  Canadians,  excellent  marksmen,  advancing  in  front,  screened  Battle  on 
by  surrounding  thickets,  began  the  batUe.  Their  irregular  fire  Abraham.^ 
proved  fatal  to  many  British  ofiicers ;  but  it  was  soon  silenced 
by  the  steady  fire  of  the  English.  About  nine  in  the  morning, 
the  main  body  of  the  French  advanced  briskly  to  the  charge  ; 
and  the  action  soon  became  general.  Montcalm  having  taken 
post  on  the  left  of  the  French  army,  and  Wolfe,  on  the  right  of 
the  English,  the  two  generals  met  each  other,  where  the  batde 
was  most  severe.  The  English  troops  reserved  their  fire  until 
the  French  had  advanced  within  forty  yards  of  their  line ;  and 
then,  by  a  general  discharge,  made  terrible  havoc  among  their 
ranks.  The  fire  of  the  English  was  ^gorously  maintained,  and 
the  enemy  every  where  yielded  to  it.  General  Wolfe,  who, 
exposed  in  the  front  of  his  battalions,  had  been  wounded  in  the 
wrist,  betraying  no  symptom  of  pain,  wrapped  a  handkerchief 
round  his  arm,  and  continued  to  encourage  his  men.  Soon  after 
he  received  a  shot  m  the  groin ;  but,  concealing  die  wound,  he 
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1759.  was  pressing  on  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers  with  fixed  bayonets, 
s.^-s^^w/  when  a  third  ball  pierced  his  breast.  The  army,  not  disconcert- 
ed by  bis  fall,  continued  the  action  under  Monckton,  on  whom 
the  command  now  devolved,  but  who,  receiving  a  ball  through 
his  body,  soon  yielded  the  command  to  general  Townshend. 
Montcalm,  fighting  in  front  of  his  battalions,  received  a  mortal 
wound  about  the  same  time  ;  and  general  Senezergus,  the 
second  in  command,  also  fell.  The  British  grenadiers  pressed 
on  with  their  bayonets.  General  Murray,  briskly  advancing  with 
the  troops  under  his  direction,  broke  the  centre  of  the  French 
army.  The  Highlanders,  drawing  their  broadswords,  completed 
the  confusion  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  falling  on  them  with  resistless 
fury,  drove  them,  with  great  slaughter,  partly  into  Quebec,  and 
pardy  over  the  St.  Charles.  The  other  divisions  of  the  army 
oehaved  with  equal  gallantry.  M.  de  Bougainville  with  a  body 
of  2000  fresh  troops  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  victorious 
army  ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  French  army  was  already  so 
much  broken  and  dispersed,  that  he  did  not  hazard  a  second 
attack.  The  victory  was  decisive.  About  1000  of  the  enemy 
were  made  prisoners,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  fell  in  the 
battle  and  the  pursuit ;  the  remainder  retired  first  to  Point  au 
Tremble,  and  afterward  to  Trois  Rivieres  and  Montreal.  The 
loss  of  the  English,  both  of  killed  and  wounded,  was  less  than 
600  men. 
Sept  18.  General  Townshend  proceeded  to  fortify  his  camp,  and  to 

Skcnlby  *  ^^^^  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Quebec ;  but, 
the  English,  five  days  after  the  victory,  the  city  surrendered  to  the  English 
fleet  and  army.  By  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  inhabitants 
were,  during  the  war,  to  be  protected  in  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion ;  and  their  future  desdnation  was  left  to  be  decided 
at  a  general  peace.  The  capital  of  New  France,  thus  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  was  garrisoned  by  about 
5000  men  under  the  command  of  general  Murray ;  and  the 
British  fleet  sailed  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Quebec  contained, 
at  the  time  of  its  capitulation,  about  10,000  souls.^ 

1  Russell,  ▼.  Lett.  84.  Marshall,  i.  c.  18.  Jeflfiys,  Part  i.  131—188,  where 
are  inserted  the  official  Letters  of  general  Wolfe,  and  of  ihe  other  officers,  and 
a  Plan  of  the  action  of  the  18  September.  Univ.  Hist.  214,  223,  238—240. 
Rogers*  Journals.  Mante,  b.  4,  6.  Trumbull,  U.  S.  i.  c.  12.  SmoUett,  b.  8. 
c.  11.  Boston  Post  Boy.  The  prisoners  were  embarked  in  transports,  the  day 
after  the  capitulation,  for  France.  •  General  James  Wolfe,  who  expired  in  the 
arms  of  victory,  was  only  thirty  three  years  of  age.  He  possessed  those  mititaiy 
talents,  which,  with  the  advantage  of  years  and  opportunity  of  action,  *'to 
moderate  his  ardour,  expand  his  faculties,  and  give  to  his  intuitive  perception 
and  scientific  knowledge  the  correctness  of  judgment  perfected  by  experience,'* 
would  have  "  placed  hun  on  a  level  with  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  any  age 
or  nation."  After  he  had  received  his  mortal  wound,  it  was  with  reluctance  that 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  conveyed  into  the  rear.    Leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
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At  this  late  period  of  the  war,  the  St.  Francis  Indians  suffered     1759. 
severely  for  their  cruelty  and  perfidy.    This  tribe  was  notoriously  v^-v^-^/ 
attached  to  the  French,  and  had,  for  near  a  century,  harassed  Major 
the  froDtiers  of  New  England,  barbarously  and  indiscriminately  fj[!^^Jion 
kiDbg  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  each  sex,  when  there  was  not  against  the 
die  least  suspicion  of  their  approach.     Captain  Kennedy,  having  fh*^'****^" 
been  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  these  Indians,  was  made  a 
priaoner  by  them,  with  his  whole  party.     To  chastise  them  for 
tius  outrage,  general  Amherst  ordered  major  Robert  Rogers  to 
lake  a  detachment  of  200  men,  and  proceed  to  Misisque  bay, 
and  to  march  thence  and  attack  their  setdements  on  the  south 
■de  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.     In  pursuance  of  these  orders, 
be  set  out  on  the  13th  of  September  with  the  detachment  for  St. 
Francb,  and  on  the  twenty  second  day  after  his  departure,  in  the 
evening,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Indian  town  St.  Francis.     At 
eight  in  the  evening,  he,  with  a  lieutenant  and  ensign,  recon- 
noitred the  town ;  and,  finding  the  Indians  '^  in  a  high  frolic  or 
dance/'  returned  to  his  party  at  two,  and  at  three  marched  it 
within  500  yards  of  the  town,  where  he  lightened  the  men  of 
their  packs,  and  formed  them  for  the  attack.     At  half  an  hour 
before  sunrise  he  surprised  the  town,  when  the  Indians  were  all 
&st  asleep,  and  destroyed  most  of  them.     A  few,  who  were 
making  their  escape  by  taking  to  the  water,  were  pursued,  and 
both  they  and  their  boats  were  sunk.     A  litde  after  sunrise,  Indian  town 
major  Roberts  set  fire  to  all  their  houses,  except  three,  in  which  cfg^Jn?^ 
there  was  com,  which  he  reserved  for  the  use  of  his  men. 
A  namber  of  the  Indians,  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the 
cellars  and  lofts  of  their  bouses,  were  consumed  in  the  fire.     By 
dx>ut  seven  in  the  morning,  the  affair  was  completed.    Two 
hundred  Indians,  at  least,  were  killed,  and  20  oi  their  women 
and  children  taken  prisoners.     Five  only  of  these  last,  two  In- 
dian boys  and  three  Indian  girls,  Rogers  brought  away,  leaving 
the  rest  to  their  liberty.     He  likewise  retook  five  English  cap- 
thres,  whom  he  also  took  under  his  care.     Of  his  party,  captain 
Ogden  was  badly  wounded,  6  men  were  slightly  wounded,  and 
one  Stockbridge  Indian  was  killed.^ 

Igntenant,  who  kneeled  down  to  support  him,  he  Was  seized  with  the  agonies 
if  death ;  but,  hearing  the  words  « they  run,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Who  run  ?  ** 
"  The  Frendi,"  replied  his  supporter.  "  Then  I  die  happy,"  said  the  general, 
aad  expired.  A  death  more  glorious,  says  Belsham,  is  no  where  to  be  found  in 
iSbt  anoab  of  history. — Montcalm  was  every  way  worthy  to  be  a  competitor  of 
Wirilb.  He  had  the  truest  military  genius  of  any  officer  whom  the  French  had 
•fer  employed  in  America.  After  be  had  received  his  mortal  wound,  he  was 
emied  into  the  city;  and  when  informed  that  it  was  mortal,  his  reply  was, 
**  I  am  glad  of  it."  On  being  told,  that  he  could  survive  but  a  few  hours,  "  So 
vnch  &e  better,"  he  replied, "  I  shall  not  then  live  to  see  the  surrender  of 
Quebec." — ^The  authority  for  the  population  of  Quebec  is  Precis  sur  I/Amer. 

1  Rogers*  Journals,  144 — 148.    The  orders  of  general  Amherst  were,  to  por- 
ibna  die  aervice  in  such  manner  as  he  shfiild  judge  most  effectual  to  disgrace 
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IT^f         Learning  from  the  prisoners,  that  a  party  of  300  French,  and 
s.^PV'.*^  some  Indians,  were  about  four  miles  down  the  river  below  them, 
Major         and  from  two  trusty  Indians,  whom  he  had  left  below  with  his 
muFDA  to     boats  on  his  march  to  St.  Francis,  that  his  boats  were  taken, 
Crowa        Rogers  saw  no  way  to  return  safely,  but  by  Number  Four  on 
Point.         Connecticut  river.     Having  marched  the  detachment  eight  days, 
in  a  body,  in  that  direction,  and  his  provisions  growing  scarce, 
be  divided  his  men  into  small  companies,  putting  proper  guides  to 
etch,  who  were  to  assemble  at  the  mouth  of  Ammonoosuc  river, 
where  he  expected  provisions  to  be  brought  for  them.     On  their 
furrival  there  after  many  days'  tedious  march,  they  found  not  the 
expected  provisions.     Major  Rogers,  with  captain  Ogden,  one 
ranger,  and  a  captive  Indian  boy,  now  embarked  on  a  raft,  which 
they  made  of  dry  pine  trees,  for  Number  Four,  leaving  the 
remains  of  his  party  that  were  unable  to  proceed  farther,  to  get 
such  wretched  subsistence  as  the  barren  wilderness  could  afibrd ; 
engaging  to  get  relief  to  them  in  ten  days.     Having,  with  ex- 
treme hardship  and  peril,  reached  Number  Four,  despatched  a 
canoe  with  provisions  for  his  men  at  Coos,  and  refreshed  such  of 
his  party  as  he  had  been  able  to  collect  together,  he  marched 
them  to  Crown  Point,  where  he  arrived  on  the  first  day  of 
December.     Upon  examination  he  found,  that,  since  he  had  left 
the  ruins  of  St.  Francis,  he  had  lost  3  ofQcers,  and  46  sergeants 
and  privates.^ 
TlM^ero«       During  these  decisive  operations  in  the  nortli,  the  English 
come  bos-    colonists  in  the  south  sustained  no  small  calamity  from  the  natives. 
Hlc.  The  French  were  no  sooner  driven  from  Fort  du  Quesne,  than 

their  baleful  influence  appeared  among  the  Upper  Cherokees. 
Unhappily  at  that  time  a  quarrel  with  the  Virginians  contributed 

the  enemy,  and  for  the  success  and  honour  of  his  majesty's  arms.  "  Remem- 
ber/* said  the  general,  **  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  enemy's  Indian 
scoundrels  op  every  occasion,  where  they  had  an  opportimity  of  showing  their 
infamous  cruehics  on  the  king's  subjects,  which  they  have  done  without  mercy. 
Take  your  revenge,  but  don't  foi^ct  that  though  those  villains  have  dastardly 
and  promiscously  murdered  the  women  and  children  of  all  ages,  it  is  my  orden 

that  no  women  or  children  are  killed  or  hurt." St.  Francis  is  situated  within 

three  miles  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  about  half  way  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  **  We  marched,"  says  major  Rogers,  **  nine  days  through  wet  sunken 
0ound,  the  water  most  of  the  way  near  a  foot  deep,  it  being  a  spruce  bog. 
When  we  encamped  at  night,  we  had  no  way  to  secure  ourselves  from  i& 
water,  but  by  cutting  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  with  them  erecting  a  kind  of 

hammocks." "  To  my  own  knowledge,  in  six  years  time,  the  St.  Frauds 

Indians  carried  into  captivity,  and  killed,  on  the  frontiers  of  New  England, 
400  persons.  We  found  in  the  town,  hanging  on  poles  over  the  doois  &€. 
about  600  scalps,  mostly  English." 

I  Rogers'  Journals.  Tlie  three  officers  were,  lieutenant  Dunbar,  of  Gage's 
Light  Infantry,  lieutenant  Turner,  of  the  Rangers,  and  lieutenant  Jenkins,  of 
the  Provincials.  Dunbar  and  Turner's  party,  upwards  of  20  in  number,  were 
overtaken  while  attempting  to  reach  Number  Four,  and  were  mostiy  killed,  or 
made  prisoners. 
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y  afienate  these  Indian  tribes  from  the  English,  with  whom  they     1759. 
lad  long  been  in  alliance.    The  Cherokees,  agreeable  to  treaty,  v^^^v-w^ 
ad  sent  considerable  parties  of  their  warriors  to  assist  the  British 
1  iheir  expeditions  against  Fort^du  Quesne.    Many  of  these 
on  their  return  home  through  the  back  parts  of  Virginia, 
ikeir  horses,  laid  hold  on  such  as  they  found  running  wild 
I  the  woods,  without  supposing  them  to  belong  to  any  individual. 
Hhe  Virginians,  resenting  this  injury,  killed  12  or  14  of  the 
DHi^icious  warriors,  and  took  several  prisoners.    The  Chero- 
sees,  highly  provoked  at  this  ungrateful  usage  from  allies,  whose 
Rontiers  they  had  been  helping  to  defend,  determined  to  take 
avenge.     The  French  inflamed  their  vindictive  rage  by  telling 
ham,  that  the  English  intended  to  kill  every  man  of  them,  and 
0  make  their  wives  and  children  slaves ;  and  at  the  same  time 
imiished  them  with  arras  and  ammunition.     The  frontiers  of 
}ar(dina  soon  feeling  the  horrible  effects  of  their  incursions, 
;ofemor  Litdeton   determined   to   march   against   them.     On 
tearing  of  the  warlike  preparations  at  Charlestown,  the  Chero- 
oees  sent  32  of  their  chiefs  to  sue  for  peace.     A  council  was 
sailed,  and  a  conference  held  with  them ;  but  the  governor  re- 
aained  inflexible,  and  mai^ched  at  the  head  of  about  1400  men 
Dto  their  country.     At  Fort  Prince  George  he  held  a  congress  Dec.  S6. 
rith  the  Indian  warrior  AttakuUakuUa ;  and  soon  after  a  treaty  Treaty  of 
if  peace  was  concluded,  and  signed  by  the  governor  and  6  of  ^**^ 
he  headmen  of  the  Cherokees.^ 

Governor  Pownall,  availing  himself  of  the  aid  both  of  the  FortPow- 
arown  and  of  the  province,  took  possession  of  the  country  about  peno^? 
PiODobscot  river,  and  secured  it  by  a  fort.  The  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  granted  400  men  for  this  service,  ordering  at  the 
Hune  time,  that  the  forts  at  St.  George's  and  Pemaquid  should 
)e  dismantled  at  the  peace.  The  governor,  with  the  provincial 
loops,  proceeded  to  Penobscot,  and  completed  his  work  vrithout 

SK>sition.  The  expense  of  erecting  the  fort  was  nearly  £5000. 
e  house  voted  the  governor  their  thanks  for  his  wise  measures 
in  securing  the  country  of  the  Penobscot,  and  pronounced  Fort 
Pownall  to  be  the  best  and  least  expensive  fortress  of  any  that 
bad  been  erected  in  the  province.^ 

Upward  of  10,000  pounds  weight  of  raw  silk  were  received  Georgit 
Ids  year,  at  Savannah.^  "^^ 

^  Hewatt,  iL  215 — ^225.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  c.  5.  sect.  2.  Mante,  Hist 
of  flie  War.    Annual  Register  for  1760,  and  Univ.  Hist  xl.  444—449 ;  where 

im  copies  of  the  Treaty. ^Attakullakulla  was  one  of  the  Cherokee  Indians 

wbo  went  to  England  in  1730.    Annual  Register. 

S  Minot,  Mass.  ii.  62 — 64. 

'  Ande»on.  Drayton,  S.  Car.  140.  The  raw  silk,  then  exported  from  Georgia, 
lold  at  London  from  2«.  to  3«.  a  pound  more  than  that  from  any  other  part  of 
the  woild.    The  filature,  or  stordiouse  for  silk,  at  Savannah,  was  consumed  hy 
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1759.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  stamp  act,  in  which 
N^i>v^^  newspapers  were  included  ;  but,  on  application  from  the  printers, 
Acu  of^  the  duty  was  taken  off,  in  consideration  that  they  were  vehicles 
of  knowledge  and  necessary  information.  Having  three  years 
before  passed  an  act  for  granting  a  lottery  to  raise  2100  dollars 
towards  paving  and  repairing  Boston  Neck,  it  now  passed  an  act 
for  granting  a  lottery  to  raise  a  sum  for  the  purpose  of  paving  the 
high  way  from  Boston  line  to  meeting  house  hill  in  Roxbury ;  and 
another  for  granting  a  lottery  for  raising  the  causeway  of  Sudbury, 
and  for  building  a  bridge  over  Sudbury  river.^ 
Acxelini.  A  Description  of  the  Swedish  Congregations  in  America,  by 

Israel  Acrelius,  was  printed  at  Stockholm.^ 
l^Oiof  Sir      Sir  William  Pepperell,  baronet,  died,  at  his  seat  in  Kittery, 
ibu."  ^^^^  aged  63  years.^ 

1760. 

lldeLeri  T^^^  fall  of  Quebec  did  not  immediately  produce  the  submis- 
anempu  to  sion  of  Canada.  The  main  body  of  the  French  army,  which, 
Qoebec.  ^^^^^  ^^^  battle  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  retired  to  Montreal, 
and  which  still  consisted  of  ten  battalions  of  regulars,  had  been 
reinforced  by  6000  Canadian  militia,  and  a  body  of  Indians. 
With  these  forces  M.  de  Levi,  who  had  succeeded  the  marquis 
de  Montcalm  in  the  chief  command,  resolved  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  Quebec.  He  had  hoped  to  carry  the  place  by  a 
coup  de  main  during  the  winter ;  but,  on  reconnoitering,  he  found 
the  outposts  so  well  secured,  and  the  governor  so  vigilant  and  ac- 
tive, that  he  postponed  the  enterprise  until  spring.  In  the  month  of 
April,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  so  open  as 

fire  in  1758,  with  a  quantity  of  raw  silk,  and  70401bs.  of  cocoons  or  silk  balls. 
The  weight  of  silk  balls  received  at  that  filature  in  1757,  was  1052Ibs.  only. 
Eliot  on  Field  Husbandry,  Essay  vi. 

1  Pemberton,  MS.  Chronology.  The  sum  to  be  raised  for  Sudbury  was  £827. 
The  causeway  was  to  be  raised  three  feet  higher  than  it  then  was. 

^  MS.  Letter  of  Dr.  Collin,  Rector  of  the  Swedish  churches  in  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  Collin  informs  me,  that  the  author  was  "  a  re^ipectable  Rector  of  the  Christina 
Church,"  and  commends  his  Description  as  a  valuable  work. 

3  Stevens*  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  death.  Sir  William  was  the  son  of 
William  Pepperell,  who  was  a  native  of  Cornwall  in  England.  The  father  came 
to  this  country  about  the  year  1676,  and  settled  at  Uie  Isles  of  Shoals,  as  a 
fisherman.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Kittery  Point,  where  he  became  a  very 
wealthy  merchant,  and  died  in  1734.  William,  his  only  son,  was  bom  in  the 
District  of  Maine,  and  bred  a  merchant.  About  the  year  1727,  he  was  chosen 
one  of  his  majesty's  council,  and  was  annually  reelected  32  years  until  his 
death.  He  had  **  a  vigorous  frame,  and  a  mind  of  a  firm  texture,  and  of  great 
calmness  in  danger."  He  had  a  deep  sense  of  the  Providence  of  God,  and 
ascribed  his  unparalleled  success,  in  the  conquest  of  Cape  Breton,  to  the  God  of 
armies.  It  was  on  occasion  of  that  splendid  and  memorable  achievement,  that 
king  George  II.  conferred  on  him  the  title  and  dignity  of  baronet  of  Great 
Britain ;  an  honour  never  before  conferred  on  a  native  of  New  £n§^and.  Famiflr 
And  Moore,  Coll.  ii.  86,  86.    Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 
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to  admit  a  transportation  by  water,  his  artillery,  military  stores,     1760. 
and  heavy  baggage,  were  embarked  at  Montreal,  and  fell  down    n^-^^^i/ 
the  river  under  convoy  of  six  frigates ;  and  M.  de  Levi,  after  a 
march  of  ten  days,  arrived  with  his  army  at  Point  au  Tremble, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Quebec.     General  Murray,  to  whom  the 
care  of  maintaining  the  English  conquest  had  been  entrustedi 
had  taken  every  precaution  to  preserve  it ;  but  his  troops  had 
suffered  so  much  by  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter,  and  by  the 
want  of  vegetables  and  fresh  provisions,  that,  instead  of  5000,  the 
original  number  of  his  garrison,  there  were  not  at  this  time  above 
3000  men  fit  for  service.     With  this  small  but  valiant  body  he 
resolved  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field ;  and  on  the  28th  of  Battle  near 
April  marched  out  to  the  heights  of  Abraham,  where,  near  ^o^y* 
Sillery,  he  attacked  the  French  under  M.  d^  Levi  with  great 
impetuosity.     He  was  received  with  firmness ;  and,  after  a  fierce 
encounter,  finding  himself  outflanked  and  in  danger  of  being 
surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  he  called  off  his  troops,  and 
retired  into  the  city.     In  this  action  the  loss  of  the  English  was 
near  1000  men ;  and  that  of  the   French  still  greater.     The 
French  general  lost  no  time  in  improving  his  victory.     On  the      « 
very  evening  of  the  battle,  he  opened  trenches  before  the  town ; 
but  it  was  the  11th  of  May  before  he  could  mount  his  batteries, 
and  bring  his  guns  to  bear  on  the  fortifications.     By  that  time 
general  Murray,  who  had  been  indefatigable  in  his  exeitions,  had 
completed  some  outworks,  and  planted  so  numerous  an  artillery 
on  his  ramparts,  that  his  fire  was  very  superior  to  that  of  the 
besiegers,  and  in  a  manner  silenced  their  batteries.     A  British 
fleet  most  opportunely  arriving  a  few  days  after,  M.  de  Levi 
immediately  raised  the  siege,  and  precipitately  retired  to  Montreal. 
Here  the  marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  governor  general  of  Canada^ 
had  fixed  his  bead  quarters,  and  determined  to  make  his  last 
stand.     For  this  purpose  he  called  in  all  his  detachments,  and 
collected  around  him  the  whole  force  of  the  colony. 

In  the  mean  time  general  Amherst  was  diligently  engaged  in  Plan  aad 
prosecuting  measures  for  the  entire  subversion  oi  the  French  3'°RenSra? 
power  in  Canada.     During  the  winter  he  had  made  arrange-  Ambent. 
tnents  to  bring  the  armies  from  Quebec,  Lake  Champlain,  and 
Lake   Ontario,   to  act    against   Montreal.      Colonel   Haviland, 
by  his  orders,  sailed  with  a^detachment  from  Crown  Point,  took 
possession  of  Isle  Aux  Noix,  which  he  found  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  and  proceeded  thence  for  Montreal ;  while  Amherst  with 
bis  own  division,  consisting  of  about  10,000  regulars  and  pro- 
vincials, left  the  frontier  of  New  York,  and  advanced  to  Oswego, 
where  he  was  joined  by  1000  Indians  of  the  Six  nations,  under 
Sir  William  Johnson.     Embarking  with  his  entire  army  on  Lake  xug.  lo. 
Ontario,  and  taking  in  his  way  the  fort  of  Isle  Royale,  he  arrived 
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at  Montreal,  after  a  difficult  and  dangerous  passsage,^  on  the 
same  day  that  general  Murray  landed  near  that  place  from  Que- 
bec. The  two  generals  met  no  opposition  in  disembarking  their 
troops ;  and,  by  a  happy  concurrence  in  the  execution  of  a  well 
concerted  plan,  colonel  Haviland  joined  them  with  his  detach- 
ment the  next  day. 

The  strength  of  these  combined  armies,  and  the  masterly  dis- 
positions made  by  the  commanders,  convincing  M.  de  Vaudretdl 
that  resistance  would  be  ineffectual,  he  demanded  a  capitulation ; 
and,  on  the  8th  of  September,  Montreal,  Detroit,  Michilimacki- 
nac,  and  all  other  places  within  the  government  of  Canada,  were 
surrendered  to  his  Britannic  majesty.  After  the  capitulation, 
brigadier  general  Gage  was  appointed  governor  of  Montreal,  with  a 
garrison  of  2000  men  ;  ^nd  general  Murray  returned  to  Quebec, 
where  his  garrison  was  augmented  to  4000.^ 

The  destruction  of  an  armament,  ordered  out  from  France  in 
aid  of  Canada,  completed  the  annihilation  of  the  French  power 
on  the  continent  of  North  America.  This  armament,  consisting 
of  one  frigate  of  30  guns,  two  large  store  ships,  and  19  sail  of 
smaller  vessels,  learning,  before  its  arrival  on  the  coast,  that  a 
British  squadron  had  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  thought  proper 
to  take  shelter  in  the  bay  of  Chaleurs,  on  the  coast  of  Acadia. 
Captain  Byron,  senior  officer  of  the  ships  at  Louisbourg,  receiv- 
ing the  intelligence,  sailed  immediately  with  five  ships,-  and 
destroyed  the  whole  fleet,  together  with  two  batteries,  and  200 
houses ;  and  desolated  the  French  Acadian  settlements.' 

Early  in  the  present  year,  when  joyous  celebrations  of  the 
peace  with  the  Cherokees  were  scarcely  concluded,  governor 
Litdeton  was  informed,  that  fresh  hostilities  had  been  committed 
by  the  Cherokees,  who  had  killed  14  men  within  a  mile  of  Fort 


1  There  were  lost  in  the  passage  some  artilleiy  and  stores,  46  hatteaux>]  17 
whale  boats,  a  row  galley,  and  above  80  men. 
3  Russel,  V.  Lett.  34.    MarshaU,  i.  c.  13.    Univ.  Hist  xl.  244—246.    On  this 

reat  occasion,  the  orders  of  general  Amherst,  dated  "  Camp  before  Montreal, 
September,  1760,"  annoimce  to  the  army :  "  The  general  sees  with  infinite 
pleasure  the  successes,  which  have  crowned  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  his 
majesty^s  troops  and  faithful  subjects  in  North  America.  The  marquis  Vaudreuil 
has  capitulated  the  troops  of  France  in  Canada ;  they  have  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  are  not  to  serve  during  the  war.  The  whole  country  submits  to  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain.  The  three  armiA  are  all  entitled  to  the  general's 
thanks  on  this  occasion ;  and  he  assures  them,  that  he  will  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity  of  acquainting  his  majesty  with  the  zeal  and  bravery,  which  have  alwap 
been  exerted  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  re^lar  and  provincial  troops, 
and  also  by  his  faithful  Indian  allies.  The  general  is  confident  that  when  die 
troops  are  informed,  that  the  countrv  is  the  king's,  they  will  not  disgrace  them- 
selves  by  the  least  appearance  of  inhumanity  or  unsoldierlike  behaviour  of 
taking  any  plunder ;  but  that  the  Canadians,  now  become  British  subjects,  may 
feel  ttie  good  effects  of  his  majesty's  protection."  Copied  from  the  Orderiy 
Book  of  captain  Holmes. 
3  Univ.  Hist  xl.  247.    Wynne,  U.  177. 
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Prince  George.    The  war  soon  becoming  general,  an  express     1760. 
was  sent  to  general  Amherst,  the  commander  m  chief  m  America, 
acquainting  him  with  the  distressed  state  of  Carolina,  and  im- 
ploring his  assistance.     A  battalion  of  Highlanders  and  four 
companies  of  the  Royal  Scots  were  accordingly  sent,  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Montgomery,  for  the  relief  of  that  provmce. 
Before  the  end  of  April,  Montgomery  landed  his  troops  in  Caro-  cokmel 
lina,  and  encamped  at  Monk's  Comer.     A  few  weeks  after  his  Montgomp 
arrival,  he  marched  to  the  Congarees,  where  he  was  joined  by  JjJJj  ^JJ^ 
the  whole  force  of  the  province,  and  inmiediately  set  out  for  the  es  aij^ft 
Cherokee  country.     After  burning  all  the  towns  in  the  Lower  {^e^*^"*" 
nation,  in  which  60  Indians  were  killed  and  40  made  prisoners, 
he  marched  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Prince  George,  which  was 
invested  by  the  savages.     After  relieving  that  fort,  finding  the 
Indians  not  disposed  to  listen  to  proposals  of  accommodation,  he 
marched  forward  through  the  dismal  wilderness,  where  he  en- 
countered many  hardships  and  dangers,  until  he  came  within  five 
miles  of  Etchoe,  the  lowest  town  in  the  middle  settlements. 
Here  he  found  a  deep  valley,  thickly  covered  with  bushes,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  a  muddy  river,  with  steep  clay  banks. 
Colonel  Morrison,  who  commanded  a  company  oi  rangers,  had 
orders  to  advance  and  scour  the  thicket ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
entered  it,  when  the  Indians,  springing  from  their  covert,  fired 
upon  them,  and  killed  the  captain  and  several  of  his  men.     The 
light  infantry  and  grenadiers  being  now  ordered  to  advance  against 
the  invisible  enemy,  a  heavy  fire  began  on  both  sides.     Colonel 
Montgomery,  finding  the  number  of  the  Indians  to  be  great,  and 
their  determination  to  dispute  this  pass  obstinate,  ordered  the 
Rojral  Scots  to  advance  between  the  enemy  and  a  rising  ground 
on  the  right,  while  the  Highlanders  marched  toward  the  left,  to 
sustain  the  infantry  and  grenadiers.    The  Indians  at  length  giving 
way,  and,  having  taken  possession  of  a  hill,  continuing  still  to 
retreat,  as  the  army  advanced  ;  Montgomery  gave  orders  to  the 
line  to  face  about  and  march  directly  for  Etchoe.     The  enemy, 
observing  this  movement,  got  behind  the  hill,  and  ran  to  alarm 
their  wives  and  children.     Perceiving  the  difficulty  and  hazard 
of  a  farther  pursuit,  the  English  commander  gave  orders  for  a 
retreat,  which  was  conducted  with  great  regularity  to  Fort  Prince 
George.     During  the  action,  which  continued  above  an  hour,  ^ 
colonel  Montgomery  had  20  men  killed,  and  76  wounded. 

To  revenge  this  invasion,  the  Cherokees  blockaded  Fort  Ckeiokeet 
Loudoun,  situated  near  the  confines  of  Virginia.  This  post,  ^^I^^. 
consisting  of  200  men,  commanded  by  captain  Demere,  being  * 

150  miles  from  Charlestown,  was  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  English.  The  garrison,  having  subsisted  some 
time  on  horseflesh,  was  ultimately  reduced  to  such  extremity. 
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as  to  be  obliged  to  surrender  the  place  on  capitulation.  The 
troops  were  to  march  out  with  their  ammunition  and  baggage,  and 
to  be  conducted  to  Virginia,  or  Fort  Prince  George ;  but,  after 
marching  about  15  miles  from  the  fort,  they  were  at  night  de- 
serted by  their  attendants,  and  the  next  morning  surrounded  by 
the  Indians,  who  poured  in  a  heavy  fire  upon  them,  accompanied 
with  the  most  hideous  yells.  Captain  Demere  with  three  other 
officers,  and  about  26  privates,  fell  at  the  first  onset.  The  rest 
were  made  prisoners ;  and,  after  being  kept  some  time  in  a 
miserable  state  of  captivity,  were  redeemed  by  the  province  at  a 
great  expense.  The  Cherokees  could  at  this  time  bring  into  the 
field  3000  warriors.* 

Governor  Pownall,  appointed  to  the  government  of  South 
Carolina,  returned  to  England  before  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  new  commission,  leaving  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  hands  of  lieutenant  governor  Hutchinson.  The  governor's 
administration,  though  short,  was  very  successful  and  popular. 
When  he  embarked,  both  houses  attended  him  in  a  body  to  his 
barge,  with  every  appropriate  testimony  of  respect.  During  the 
short  time  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  administration,  measures  for 
raising  the  army  were  assiduously  prosecuted ;  the  prudential 
concerns  of  the  province  were  carefully  arranged  and  method- 
ized ;  and  a  conciliatory  disposition  in  the  several  branches  of 
the  government  prevailed.  On  the  4th  of  August  Francis  Ber- 
nard arrived,  with  the  commission  of  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Having  governed  the  province  of  New  Jersey  very  acceptably,  this 
advancement  was  considered  as  a  just  reward  for  his  services.' 


1  Hewatt,  ii.  214—239.  Univ.  Hbt.  xl.  444 — 149.  Id  the  action  near  Etchoe, 
the  English  claimed  the  victory ;  but  it  hardly  belonged  to  them.  Adair  [186] 
says,  that  they  were  defeated,  and  that  another  such  action  must  inevitably  have 
ruined  the  whole  army. 

9  Minot,  ii.  62—65,  70,  76.  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  «  History  of  the  Dispute  with 
America,  from  its  origin  in  1754,"  illustrates  this  part  of  our  colonial  history.-— 
Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  known  to  have  great  influence  in  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  in  Boston  in  1754,  and  Mr.  Shirley  communicated  to  him  die 
profound  secret,  the  great  design  of  taxing  the  colonies  by  act  of  parliament. 
Dr.  Franklin  sent  the  governor  an  answer,  with  remarks  upon  his  scheme.  The 
remarks  showed  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  contemplated  measure,  and 
the  extreme  dissatisfaction  it  would  probably  give  to  the  people  of  America. 
One  of  his  last  remarks  was,  **  That  the  colonists  have,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  extended  the  dominions,  and  increased  the  commerce  and 
riches  of  the  mother  country ;  that  therefore  the  colonists  do  not  deserve  to  be 
deprived  of  the  native  rights  of  Britons,  the  right  of  being  taxed  only  by  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  themselves.** — "Whether  the  ministry  at  home  or  the 
i'unto  here,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  "  were  discouraged  by  these  masterly  remarks,  or 
)y  any  other  cause,  the  project  of  taxing  tne  colonies  was  laid  aside ;  Mr. 
Snirley  was  removed  from  his  government,  and  Mr.  Pownall  was  placed  in  his 
stead.  Mr.  Pownall  was  a  friend  to  liberty,  and  to  our  constitution,  and  seems 
to  have  had  an  aversion  to  all  plots  against  either.  There  were  those,  however, 
in  the  province,  who  raised  discontents,  and  made  him  uneasy  in  his  seat 
Averse  to  wrangline,  he  solicited  to  be  recalled ;  and  after  some  time,  Mr.  Be^ 
nard  was  removed  Sx>m  New  Jersey  to  the  dudr  of  this  province." 
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An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  and  approved     1760. 
by  the  king,  '^  for  stamping,  imprinung,  issuing,  and  making  cur-  v^-v-^/ 
rent  the  sum  of  £7410  sterling,  in  paper  bills  of  credit,  and  for  Geoigia. 
applying  and  sinking  the  same."^    Thirty  seven  vessels  cleared 
out  from  Georgia  this  year ;  and  the  exports  of  the  province 
amounted  to  £20,852  sterling.^ 

The  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Lincoln,  in  the  Province  of  Province  of 
Maine,  were  formed  this  year ;  and  the  town  of  Pownalborough,  "*****•• 
in  the  latter  county,  was  incorporated.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England  were  estimated  at  above  n.  England. 
500,000 ;  the  congregational  churches  at  about  530.^ 

A  fire  broke  out  in  Boston  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  raged  Great  Fire 
with  such  violence,  that,  in  about  four  hours,  it  destroyed  nearly  *"  ^'^^ 
a  tenth  part  of  the  town.^ 

DepuUes  from  the  Penobscot  Indians  on  the  one  part,  and  Submiukm 
governor  Pownall  on  the  other,  signed  articles  of  agreement  in  J^f* jn?**" 
the  council  chamber  in  Boston.     By  these  articles  those  Indians  diani. 
acknowledged  themselves,  "  without  any  restrictions  or  limitations, 
subjects  oi  the  crown  of  Great  Britain."     By  the  account  of 
these  deputies,  their  tribe  then  consisted  of  five  sachems  and  73 
warriors.^ 

George  II.  king  of  Great  Britain,  died  on  the  25th  of  October,  Death  of 
m  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  34th  of  his  reign,  and  was  sue-  Acoe«»ion 
ceeded  by  George  UI.'^  ofOeoige 

1  Stokes,  263. 

8  Stiles,  MS.  Lit  Diaiy. 

3  SulliTan,  166, 168.    Fleet's  Register. 

4  Stiles,  Christian  Union  (2d  edit.),  130, 142.  "The  present  state  of  our 
denominations  as  to  numbers  for  the  year  1760,  is  nearly  this :  In  Massachusetts 
are  above  300  congregational  churches;  in  Connecticut,  170;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, 43;  which,  with  those  in  this  colony  [Rhode  Island],  form  a  body  of 
about  530  churches." 

5  Minot,  ii.  58—60.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  271 ;  iv.  189.  This  confla- 
gratioD,  still  denominated  the  Great  Fire,  began  by  accident  in  Comhill,  opposite 
to  Williams*  Court,  and,  beside  sweeping  away  Uie  buildings  in  that  direction 
to  the  water,  it  widened  to  the  southward,  and,  taking  in  the  lower  part  of  Millc 
Street,  extended  to  Fort  Hill  and  the  South  Battery ;  and  turning  on  King  Street, 
lan  from  the  comer  opposite  to  the  Bunch  of  urapes  Tavern,  and  destroyed 
fhe  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  that  street,  nearly  down  to  Long  Wharf. 
There  were  consumed  174  dwelling  houses,  175  warehouses  and  other  build- 
ings, with  merchandise,  furniture,  and  other  articles,  to  the  value  of  £71,112. 
7s.  3d.  and  220  families  were  compelled  to  look  to  their  neighbours  for  shelter. 
A  contribution,  by  a  brief,  was  made  throughout  the  province ;  £3000  was 
allowed  out  of  the  excise  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  £1100  was 
lemitted  to  the  inhabitants  by  way  of  abatement  of  their  taxes.  The  assembly 
of  New  York  passed  an  act  mr  granting  the  suflTerers  £2500  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  gave  for  the  same  charitable  purpose  £1500.  The  col- 
lective donations  from  every  quarter  amounted  to  £17,756.  15s.  Sd, 

6  Boston  Post  Boy,  No.  144.  The  articles  were  signed  (29  April)  by  Ke- 
howret,  Joseph  Marie,  Zechetien,  and  Zachebesen.  The  fort  which  governor 
Pownall  built  the  preceding  year  at  Penobscot,  and  a  spirited  message  which 
he  then  sent  to  the  Indians,  doubtless  had  their  effect 

7  Blair,  Chion.    Smollett,  b.  8.  c.  14.    Bisset,  i.  c.  1. 
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Affiun  of        In  Massachusetts,  afiairs  were  approaching  to  a  crisis.     Gov- 
Manachii-   ernor  Bernard,  it  was  soon  found,  was  on  the  side  of  those,  who 
were  for  strengthening  the  royal  authority  in  America,  and  for 
adopting  the  various  plans  of  revenue  and  prerogative,  the  exe- 
cution of  which  was  perseveringly,  but  unsuccessfully,  attempted 
in  succeeding  years.     At  the  head  of  this  party  was  lieutenant 
governor  Hutchinson,  who,  on  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Sewall, 
was  now  raised  to  that  office,  which  gave  him  peculiar  advantage 
for  an  agency  in  the  public  afiairs,  which  was  not  less  influential 
than  disastrous.     Beside  one  dispute  between  governor  Bernard 
and  the  general  court,  about  abuses  in  the  department  of  the 
Diq^«te       revenue,  another  arose  concerning  writs  of  assistance.    A  petition 
*faMijit?^  was  presented  to  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  by  one  of  the 
anoe.  custom  house  officers,  that,  as  they  could  not  fully  exercise  their 

offices  in  such  a  mjinner  as  his  majesty's  service  and  the  laws  in 
such  case  require,  that  court  would  grant  writs  of  assistance,  to 
aid  them  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Gridley,  as  king's 
attorney,  maintained  the  legality  of  this  writ,  as  well  on  d^e 
practice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  province,  as  on  that  of  the 
Exchequer.  Mr.  Thacher,  an  eminent  lawyer,  being  ordered 
by  the  court  to  search  for  precedents,  reported,  that  he  found 
no  such  writ  in  the  ancient  books ;  and  that  the  most  material 
question  was,  Whether  the  practice  of  the  Exchequer  was  good 
ground  for  this  Court.  Mr.  Otis  appeared  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Mr^0tis*8  ^^^1^9  ^^0  ^^^  presented  a  counter  petition.  His  plea  at  once 
pleL  shows  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  presents  a  very  interesting 

example  of  the  ability  and  energy  with  which  die  cause  of 
American  liberty  was  thus  early  vindicated.  Of  the  vnrit  of 
assistance,  he  observed :  "  It  appears  to  me  the  worst  instrument 
of  arbitrary  power,  >the  most  destructive  of  English  liberty  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  law,  that  ever  was  found  in  an 
English  law  book.  ...  I  shall  not  tliink  much  of  my  pains  in 
this  cause,  as  I  engaged  in  it  from  principle.  I  was  solicited  to 
argue  this  cause  as  Advocate  General ;  and  because  I  would  not, 
I  have  been  charged  with  desertion  from  my  office.  To  this 
charge  I  can  give  a  very  sufficient  answer.  I  renounced  that 
office,  and  I  argue  this  cause,  from  the  same  principle ;  and  I 
argue  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  it  is  in  lavour  of  British 
liberty,  at  a  time  when  we  hear  the  greatest  monarch  upon  earth 
declaring  from  his  throne,  that  he  glories  in  the  name  of  Briton, 
and  that  the  privileges  of  the  people  are  dearer  to  him  than  the 
most  valuable  prerogatives  of  his  crown ;  and  as  it  is  in  op- 
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position  to  a  kind  of  power,  the  exercise  of  which,  in  former     1761. 
periods  of  English  history,  cost  one  king  of  England  his  head,   %^-v.^w/ 
and  another,  his  throne." 

**  In  the  first  place,  the  writ  is  universal,  being  directed  *  to  all  and 
n^ular  justices,  sheriffi,  constables,  and  all  other  officers  and  sub- 
jects ;'  so  that,  in  short,  it  is  directed  to  every  subject  in  the  king's 
dominions.  Every  one  with  this  writ  may  be  a  tyrant :  if  this 
eommission  be  legal,  a  tyrant  in  a  legal  manner  also  may  control, 
imprison,  or  mUrder  any  one  within  the  realm.  In  the  next  place, 
it  is  perpetual ;  there  is  no  return.  A  man  is  accountable  to  no 
person  for  his  doings.  Every  man  may  reign  secure  in  his  petty 
tjnranny,  and  spread  terror  and  desolation  around  him,  until  the 
tramp  of  the  archangel  shall  excite  different  emotions  in  his  soul. 
lo  the  third  place,  a  person  with  this  writ,  in  the  day  time,  may 
eoter  all  houses,  shops,  &c.  at  will,  and  command  all  to  assist 
him.  Fourthly,  by  this  writ  not  only  deputies  fee.  but  even  their 
menial  servants,  are  allowed  to  lord  it  over  us.  What  is  this  but 
h>  have  the  curse  of  Canaan  with  a  witness  on  us ;  to  be  the 
lenrant  of  servants,  the  most  despicable  of  God's  creation  f  Now 
me  of  the  most  essential  branches  of  English  liberty  is  the  free- 
lorn  of  one's  house.  A  man's  house  is  his  castle ;  and  whilst 
le  is  quiet,  he  is  as  well  guarded  as  a  prince  in  his  castle. 
Phis  writ,  if  it  should  be  declared  legal,  would  totally  annihilate 
luB  privilege.  Custom  house  officers  may  enter  our  houses 
rhen  they  please ;  we  are  commanded  to  permit  their  entry. 
rheir  menial  servants  may  enter,  may  break  locks,  bars,  and 
jvery  thing  in  their  way;  and  whether  they  break  through 
nalice  or  revenge,  no  man,  no  court,  can  inquire.  Bare  sus- 
Mcion  without  oath  is  sufficient.  .  .  .  Thus  reason  and  the  con- 
ttitmion  are  both  against  this  writ.  Let  us  see  what  authority  there 
is  for  it.  Not  more  than  one  instance  can  be  found  of  it  in  all 
yar  law  books ;  and  that  was  in  the  zenith  of  arbitrary  power, 
ris.  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  when  Star  Chamber  powers  were 
pushed  to  extremity  by  some  ignorant  clerk  of  the  Exchequer. 
iSut,  had  this  writ  been  in  any  book  whatever,  it  would  have 
been  illegal.  All  precedents  are  under  the  control  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  law."  ^ 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Otis  lasted  between  four  and  five  hours.  President 
The  late  President  Adams  heard  this  plea,  and  gave  a  summary  Adamfi't 
of  it,  of  which   the  following  is   but  an  outline.     Mr.  Adams  of  ou?7 
divides  It  into  five  parts.     1.  An  exordium,  containing  an  apology  argument 
bi  bis  resignation  of  the  office  of  advocate  general  in  the  court 
of  admiralty ;  and  for  his  appearance  in  that  cause  in  opposition 
to  the  crown,  and  in  favour  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  the 

I  Minot,  Mass.  ii.  c.  4. 
VOL.  II.  14 
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1761.  merchants  of  Boston  and  Salem.  2.  A  dissertation  on  the  rights 
of  man  in  a  state  of  nature.  3.  From  individual  independence 
he  proceeded  to  association.  *'  When  general  councils  and  de- 
liberations commenced,  the  objects  could  be  no  other  than  the 
mutual  defence  and  security  of  every  individual  for  his  life, 
his  liberty,  and  his  property, — He  asserted  these  rights  to  be 
derived  only  from  nature,  and  the  author  of  nature :  that  they 
were  inherent,  inalienable,  and  indefeasible  by  any  laws,  pacts, 
contracts,  covenants,  or  stipulations,  which  man  could  devise." 
4.  These  principles  and  these  rights  were  wrought  into  the 
English  constitution,  as  fundamental  laws.  ''Under  this  head 
he  went  back  to  the  old  Saxon  laws,  and  to  Magna  Charta,  and 
to  the  confirmations  of  it  in  parliament,  and  the  executions  or- 
dained against  the  violators  of  it,  and  the  national  vengeance 
which  had  been  taken  on  them  from  time  to  time,  down  to  the 
Jameses  and  Charleses,  and  to  the  position  of  rights  and  the  bill 
of  rights,  and  the  revolution.  ...  He  asserted,  that  our  ances- 
tors, as  British  subjects,  and  we,  their  descendants,  as  British 
subjects,  were  entitled  to  all  those  rights,  by  the  British  constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  our  provincial  charter, 
as  much  as  any  inhabitant  of  London  or  Bristol,  or  any  part  of 
England ;  and  were  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  diem  by  any  phan- 
tom of  *  virtual  representation,'  or  any  other  fiction  of  law  or 
politics,  or  any  monkish  trick  of  deceit  and  hypocrisy."  6.  He 
then  examined  the  acts  of  trade,  one  by  one,  and  demonstrated, 
that  if  they  were  considered  as  revenue  laws,  they  destroyed  all 
our  security  of  property,  liberty,  and  life,  ever}'  right  of  nature, 
and  the  English  constitution,  and  the  charter  of  the  province. — 
"  The  last  ground  taken  by  him  in  commenting  on  the  later  acts 
of  trade,  was  their  incompatibility  witli  die  charter  of  the  Colony. 
He  went  over  the  history  of  the  charters.  In  pointing  out  the 
violent  infringement  of  them,  from  Dummer's  Defence  of  the 
New  England  Charters,  he  bestowed  many  just  praises  on  that 
excellent  work.  In  thus  adverting  to  the  history  of  the  charters 
and  the  colony,  he  fell  naturally  on  the  merit  of  its  founders,  ia 
undertaking  so  perilous,  arduous,  and  almost  desperate  an  enter- 
prise ;  in  '  disforesting  bare  creation,'  in  conciliating  and  necessa- 
rily contending  with  Indian  natives,  in  purchasing,  rather  than 
conquering,  a  quarter  of  the  globe  at  their  own  expense,  by  the 
sweat  of  their  own  brows,  at  the  hazard  and  sacrifice  of  their 
own  lives  ;  without  the  smallest  aid,  assistance,  or  comfort  from 
the  government  of  England,  or  from  England  itself  as  a  nation ; 
on  the  contrary,  meeting  with  constant  jealousy,  envy,  intrigue 
against  their  charter,  their  religion,  and  all  their  privileges.  He 
reproached  the  nation,  parliament,  and  king  with  injustice,  illiber- 
ality,  ingratitude,  and  oppression  in  their  conduct  towards  this 
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country,  in  a  style  of  oratory  that  I  never  heard  equaUed  in  this     1761. 
or  any  other  country."  v^^^^-^^p/ 

The  court  adjourned  for  consideration,  and  at  the  close  of  ih^  Court  ad- 
temi  Chief  Justice  Hutchinson  pronounced  the  opinion :  "  The  |Snride». 
Court  has  considered  the  subject  of  writs  of  assistance,  and  can  tion. 
see  no  foundation  for  such  a  writ ;  but  as  the  practice  in  England 
is  not  known,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  continue  the  question  to 
the  next  terra,  that  in  the  mean  time  opportunity  may  be  given 
to  know  the  result." 

This  was  an  admirable  occasion  for  the  display  of  legal 
knowledge,  of  pure  patriotism,  and  of  powerful  eloquence ;  and 
the  speaker  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  vital  influence  of 
this  speech  upon  the  community  cannot  be  more  forcibly  ex- 
pressed than  in  Mr.  Adams's  own  words  :  "  I  do  say  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  Mr.  Otis's  oration  against  writs  of  assistance, 
breathed  into  this  nation  the  breath  of  life."  ^ 

The  war  with  the  Cherokees  still  continued,  a  great  majority  War  with 
of  that  high  spirited  nation  spurning  every  offer  of  peace.    Colonel  ^^  Chero- 
Montgoraery  having  embarked  for  England,  the  command  of  the  tinuei. 
Highlanders  devolved  on  lieutenant  colonel  James  Grant ;  who, 
receiving  orders  to  return  to  the  relief  of  Carolina,  landed  at 
Charlestown  early  this  year,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters. 
A  provincial  regiment  was  raised,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
regular  forces ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  some  Indian  allies, 
colonel  Grant  mustered  in  all  about  2600  men.     With  this  for-  q^i  Grant 
midable  army  he  arrived  at  Fort  Prince  George,  on  the  27th  of  marcbc*  a- 
May ;  and  on  the  7th  of  June  began  his  march  from  that  fort  f^°ni.^" 
for  the  Cherokee  towns.     Captain  Kennedy,  with  90  Indians 
and  30  woodmen,  painted  like  Indians,  had  orders  to  march  in 
front,  and  scour  the  woods ;  next  followed  the  light  infantry  and 
about  50  rangers,  consisting  in  all  of  about  200  men ;  then  suc- 
ceeded the  main  body  of  the  army.     The  troops,  by  forced 
marches,  passed  two  narrow  and  dangerous  defiles  \vithout  a  shot 
from  the  enemy;  but  on  the  fourth  day,  advancing  near  the 
place  where  colonel  Montgomery  was  attacked  the  preceding 
year,  the  Indian  allies  in  the  van  guard  observed  a  large  body  of 
Cherokees,  posted  on  a  hill  on  the  right  flank  of  the  army,  and 
gave  an  alarm.     Instantly  the  savages,  rushing  down,  began  to 
fire  on  the  advanced  guard  ;  but  they  were  repulsed,  and  recov- 


1  Tudor's  Life  of  James  Otis,  c.  6.  Minot,  on  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Records,  says,  "  the  writ  of  assistance  was  granted."  Mr.  Adams  says, 
when  the  next  term  came,  "  no  judgment  was  pronounced,  nothing  was  said 
about  writs  of  assistance.  But  it  was  generally  reported  and  understood,  that 
tiie  Court  clandestinely  granted  them,  and  the  custom  house  officers  had 
them  in  in  their  pockets,  though  I  never  knew  that  they  dared  to  produce  and 
execute  them  in  any  one  instance." 
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1761.     ered  their  heights.     As  the  troops  advanced,  a  large  parQrof 
s^^sy^^/  Indians  brisklj  fired  on  them  from  the  opposite  banks  of  a  river 
on  their  left.     While  the  line  faced  about  and  gave  their  whole 
charge  to  these  Indians,  colonel  Grant  ordered  a  party  to  march 
June  10.      up  the  hill,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  their  heights.     The  en- 
gag»Dent '  gagcmcnt  soon  became  general,  and  was  continued  with  great, 
spirit  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  eleven,  when  the  Cherokees 
began  to  give  way.     They  were  pursued,  and  a  scattering  fire 
was  kept  up  until  two,  when   they  disappeared.     Of  colonel 
Grant's  army  between  50  and  CO  men  were  killed  and  wounded ; 
the  loss  of  the   Indians  is  not  ascertained.     After  the  action, 
Etchoc  and  ^olonel  Grant  proceeded  to  the  adjacent  town  of  Etchoe,  which 
other  Che-    he  reached  about  midnight ;  and,  the  next  day,  reduced  it  to 
burnt^^^*"  ashes.     Every  other  town,  in  the  middle  settlements,  shared  the 
same  fate ;  the  magazines  and  the  cornfields  were  destroyed ; 
and  the  miserable  savages  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  and  sub- 
sistence among  the  barren  mountains.     A  few  days  after  colonel 
Grant's  return  to  Fort  Prin/^e  George,  Attakullakulla,  attended 
by  other  Cherokee  chieftains,  came  to  his  camp,  and  solicited 
Peace  con-  peace.     Articles  of  peace  were  accordingly  drawn  up ;  and,  not 
eluded.        }ong  after,  were  ratified  and  confirmed  by  lieutenant  governor 
Bull  and  council,  and  the  same  Indian  chiefs,  at  Ashley  Ferry, 
with  mutual  expressions  of  hope,  that  it  would  last  as  long  as  the 
sun  shall  shine,  and  the  rivers  lun.    This  reduction  of  the  Chero- 
kees was  among  the  last  humbling  strokes,  given  to  the  power  of 
France  in  North  America.^ 
Whirlwind       In  the  month  of  May  a  whirlwind,  the  most  violent  and  dread- 
m  aroiina*  f^j  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  known,  was  experienced  near  Charlestown, 

the  capital  of  Carolina.  Passing  down  Ashley  river,  it  ploughed 
the  waters  to  the  bottom,  and  laid  bare  the  channel.  The  town 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  desolated  ;  but  it  providentially 
escaped.  A  fleet  of  40  sail  of  loaded  ships,  lying  at  anchor  in 
Rebellion  i*oad  about  four  miles  below  the  town,  waiting  a  fair 
wind  to  sail  for  England,  was  threatened  with  destruction;  but 
the  whirlwind,  passing  in  an  oblique  direction,  su-uck  a  part 
only  of  the  fleet,  sunk  five  vessels  in  an  instant,  and  dismasted 
eleven  sliips.^ 
Earth-  On  the  12th  of  March,  between  two  and  three  in  the  rooming, 

quake.        ^^^  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  in  all  the  New  England 

colonies.^ 
Violent  A  most  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  on  the  23d  of  October, 

BostonT      ^^  S^*^  damage  to  the  houses,  stores,  wharves,  and  merchan- 

1  Hewatt,  ii.  244— 264.    Univ.  Hist.  xl.  460.    Wynne,  U.  283. 
fi  Hewatt,  ii.  266.    The  damage  was  computed  at  £20,000  sterling. 
3  Pemberton,  MS.  Chronology.    Memoirff  Amer.  Academy,  i.  278,  279. 
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dise  in  Boston,  and  to  the  shipping  in  the  harbour.  A  shock  of  1761. 
an  earthquake  was  soon  after  felt  there,  and  in  the  neighbouring  \,^-s^«w/ 
towns. 

A  wooden  bridge,  of  a  new  construction,  was  built  over  York  Bridge  over 
river,  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.^  ^°'*^  "^*'*^ 

There  was  an  emigration,  this  year,  from  New  England  to  Emigra- 
Nova  Scotia.     There  also  arrived  at  Nova  Scotia  from  the  north  ^°^^^i  ^ 
of  Ireland,  for  settlement,  200  souls.* 

The  number  of  dwelling  houses  in  Newport  was  888 ;  of  state  of 
warehouses  and  other  buildings,  439  ;  of  polls  from  16  years  and  S^ff^'J 
upwards,  1250 ;  of  slaves,  from  14  to  45  years,  666.^ 

The  American  Gazetter,  in  three  volumes  ;*  and  the  Interest  PubUca- 
of  Great  Britain  considered,  with  regard  to  her  Colonies,  and  the  ^°^^ 
Acquisitions  of  Canada  and  Guadaloupe,  a  pamphlet  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  were  published  at  London.^ 

The  drought  of  summer,  in  this  and  the  following  year,  was  Severe 
so  great  in  the  northern  American  colonies,  as  to  cut  short  the  **'°"**"^ 
crops,  and  render  supplies  from  abroad  absolutely  necessary. 
During  the  drought  of  this  year,  a  fire  raged  in  the  woods,  in  the 
towns  of  Barrington  and  Rochester,  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
passed  over  into  the  county  of  York,  burning  several  weeks  with 
irresistible  fury.  A  plentiful  rain,  falling  in  August,  extinguished 
it.  An  immense  quantity  of  the  most  valuable  timber  was  de- 
stroyed by  this  conflagration.^ 

1  Con.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  11.  It  stands  on  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  is  25  feet  wide,  and  about  270  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  wharves  at 
each  end  of  it,  which  reach  to  the  channel.  It  stands  on  13  piers  of  four  piles, 
or  posts,  in  a  pier.  The  model  of  framing  and  method  of  driving  the  piles  into 
the  bed  of  the  river  was  invented  by  major  Samuel  Sewall,  a  native  of  the  town 
of  York. 

3  Stiles,  MS.  Six  vessels  sailed  from  Boston ;  four  firom  Newport  (R.  Island) ; 
one  or  two  from  New  London ;  and  some  "  from  about  Plymouth."  Dr.  Stiles, 
from  the  best  information  he  obtained,  supposed  the  emigrations  in  these  vessels 
to  be  aJ>out  as  follow :  From  Boston,  200 ;  Newport,  100 ;  Plymouth,  180 ; 
New  London,  100 ;  total,  580  souls. 

3  Ibid.    "  Sept.  1761 ;  according  to  valuation." 

4  Bibiioth.  Americana,  144. 

9  Franklin's  Works,  iv.  39 — 82.  In  1760,  upon  the  prospect  of  peace  with 
France,  the  earl  of  Bath  addressed  a  Letter  to  Two  Great  Men  (Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  duke  of  Newcastle)  on  the  terms  necessary  to  be  insisted  upon  in  the  ne- 
eotiation.  He  preferred  the  acquisition  of  Canada,  to  acquisitions  in  the  Wesl 
Indies.  In  the  same  year  there  appeared  Remarks  on  the  Letter  of  the  earl  of 
Bath,  containing  opposite  opinions  on  this  and  other  subjects.  At  this  moment 
Dr.  Frainklin  stepped  into  the  controversy,  and  wrote  **  The  Interest  of  Great 
Britain  considered  with  regard  to  her  Colonies,  &.c."  commonly  styled  "  The 
Canada  Pamphlet."  The  ar^ments  he  used  appear  to  have  carried  weight 
with  them  at  the  Courts  of  London  and  Paris ;  for  Canada  was  kept  by  the 
peace.    lb.  N. 

0  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  il.  308.  It  is  justly  observed,  as  a  signal  favour  of  di- 
vine Providence,  that,  during  the  colonial  war  with  the  French  in  the  preceding 
years,  the  saaflons  were  fruiuul,  and  the  colonies  were  able  to  supply  their  own 
troops  with  proviflioiif ,  and  the  British  fleets  and  armies  with  refreshments.    lb. 
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1761.         William  Duramer,  formerly  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachn- 
v,^*^,^*w'   setts,  died,  aged  83  ;*  Samuel  Davies,  president  of  the  college 
Deaths.       of  New  Jersey,  aged  37 1^  and  P.  Charlevoix,  the  historian  of 
New  France,  aged  77  years.^ 

1762. 

The  Eng-  The  war  against  the  French  on  the  continent  of  North 
Martinlco*  America  being  decisively  finished,  it  was  resolved  to  employ  all  the 
'  .troops  which  could  be  spared,  on  an  expedition  against  Martinico. 
Eleven  battalions  were  drawn  from  New  York ;  a  considerable 
draught  was  made  from  the  garrison  of  Belleisle  ;  and  all  the 
troops  that  had  been  cantoned  in  the  I^eeward  islands,  were 
ordered  to  the  rendezvous  at  Barbadoes.  General  Monckton 
was  appointed  to  command  the  land  forces ;  rear  admh-al  Rod- 
ney, to  command  the  marine.     The  expedition  was  completely 

1  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  He  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  benefi- 
cence ;  and  he  left  a  considerable  part  of  his  estate  to  pious  and  charitable  uses. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  Duinmer  academy  at  Newbury. 

2  President  Davies  was  of  Newcastle  on  the  Delaware.  In  1748  he  was 
settled  in  the  ministry  at  Hanover,  in  Virginia,  at  which  place  and  its  vicinity 
his  labours  were  attended  with  remarkable  success.  In  1759  he  was  chosen 
president  of  New  Jersey  College,  as  successor  of  president  Edwards.  His 
short  presidency  was  highly  useful  to  that  seminary.  He  was  exemplary  for 
his  piety  and  active  zeal,  and  eminent  as  a  preacher  and  writer.  His  character 
is  delineated  in  the  funeral  discourses  of  Drs.  Finley  and  Gibbons,  and  other 
Memoirs,  prefixed  to  Sermons  of  President  Davies  "  on  Important  Subjects," 
8  voto.  8vo. — sermons  so  evanscelical,  persuasive,  and  popular,  as  to  have  passed 
through  many  editions.  See  also  Allen's  Biography,  where  to  his  character  is 
subjomed  a  list  of  his  publications. — In  a  Sermon  entitled  "  Religion  and 
Patriotism  the  Constituents  of  good  Soldiers,"  preached  to  captain  Overton's 
independent  company  of  Volunteers,  raised  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  August 
17, 1755,  Mr.  Davies  says:  "  Our  continent  is  like  to  become  the  seat  of  war; 
and  we,  for  the  future  (till  the  sundry  European  nations  that  have  planted 
colonies  in  it,  have  fixed  their  boundaries  by  the  sword)  have  no  other  way  left 
to  defend  our  rights  and  privileges.  And  has  God  been  pleased  to  di/Tuse  some 
sparks  of  this  martial  fire  through  our  country  ?  I  hope  he  has  :  and  though 
it  has  been  almost  extinguished  by  so  long  a  peace,  and  a  deluge  of  luxury  and 
pleasure,  now  I  hope  it  bedns  to  kindle :  and  may  I  not  produce  you,  my 
brethren,  who  are  engaged  m  this  expedition,  as  instances  of  it  ? "  To  this 
passage  is  subjoined  tne  following  Note,  which  shows  the  discernment  of  the 
preacher,  and  the  high  estimate  already  formed  in  Virginia  of  the  military  talents 
aad  character  of  Washington :  "  As  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  I  may  point 
out  to  the  public  that  heroic  youth  Col.  Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but  nope 
Providence  has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner,  for  some  important 
service  to  his  country."     See  1754. 

3  Peter-Francis-Xavier  de  Charlevoix  was  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  and  was 
much  esteemed  by  the  Society  for  the  purity  of  his  morals  and  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge.  His  works  that  relate  to  America  are,  A  History  of  the  Island 
of  St.  Domingo,  2  vols.  4to.  1730;  History  of  Paraguay,  6  vols.  I2mo  ;  General 
History  and  Description  of  New  France,  1744,  3  vols.  4to.  containing  the  result 
of  his  own  observations  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  native  Americans, 
during  his  residence  in  Canada,  and  in  the  course  of  his  journey  from  Quebec  to 
New  Orleans,  <*  which  are  peculiarly  valuable."  Nouv.  t^ct.  Hist  Rees« 
Cyclopedia. 
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snccessful.     On  the  14tb  of  February,  the  French  governor,     1762. 
M.  de  la  Touche,  delivered  up  the  whole  island  to  the  English   s^-v-^w/ 
geoeral,  on  capitulation.    With  Martinico  fell  Granada,  St.  Lucia,  &  the  other 
St.  Vincent,  and  every  other  place  possessed  by  the  French  in  SurndsT* 
the  extensive  chain  of  the  Caribbee  islands.^ 

War  was  declared  by  Great  Britain  and  Spain  against  each  Expedition 
other  early  in  the  year.  Before  the  news  of  the  success  of  the  *8«»Mt  Hft- 
English  at  Martinico  reached  England,  a  second  and  grand 
armament,  CQnsisting  of  19  ships  of  the  line,  18  frigates,  and  about 
150  transports,  with  10,000  land  forces  on  board,  was  ready  to 
sail  for  the  reduction  of  Havana.  The  command  of  the  fleet 
was  given  to  admiral  Pococke  ;  the  land  forces,  which  were  to 
be  joined  by  4000  men  from  North  America,  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  This  formidable  armament, 
passing  through  tlie  old  channel  of  Bahama,  arrived  on  the  6th 
of  June  in  sight  of  the  dreadful  fortifications  that  were  to  be 
stormed.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Havana  is  by  a 
narrow  channel,  the  east  side  of  which  was  secured  by  a  strong 
fort,  named  Moro ;  the  west,  by  another,  called  the  Puntal. 
Lord  Albemarle  first  commenced  the  siege  of  Moro  ;  and,  after 
suffering  incredible  hardships  and  surmounting  numberless  obsta- 
cles, the  besiegers  obtained  possession  of  the  covered  way ; 
made  a  lodgment  before  the  right  bastion  ;  and  sprung  a  mine, 
which,  throwing  down  part  of  the  works  into  the  ditch,  left  open 
a  small  breach.  The  soldiers,  now  ordered  to  storm  the  place, 
mounted  the  breach  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  Forbes,  juiyso. 
supported  by  lieutenant  colonel  Stuart,  and  entered  the  fort  with 
such  order  and  intrepidity,  as  entirely  disconcerted  the  garrison. 
Four  hundred  Spaniards  were  either  cut  in  pieces,  or  perished  in 
attempting  to  escape  by  water  to  the  city  ;  the  rest  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  received  quarter.  The  British  troops  having 
completed  their  batteries  on  an  eminence  that  commanded  the 
city,  and  60  pieces  of  cannon  being  now  ready  to  play  on  the 
Havana,  lord  Albemarle  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  to  summon  the 
governor  to  surrender  ;  but  the  haughty  Spaniard  replied,  that  he 
would  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  The  batteries,  however, 
were  opened  the  next  morning  with  such  effect,  both  against  the 


1  Univ.  Hist  xli.  195—200,  231.  Smollett,  iv.  864—370.  Russell,  v.  396. 
Fort  Royal,  the  first  place  assailed  by  the  English,  capitulated  on  the  4th  of 
February.  M.  de  la  Touche,  after  that  capitulation,  retiring  to  St.  Pierre,  a 
large  and  populous  town  on  the  same  island,  determined  to  make  his  last  stand 
there ;  but  just  when  the  English  were  about  to  embark  for  the  reduction  of 
that  place,  he  sent  deputies  to  general  Monckton,  with  proposals  of  capitulation 
for  the  whole  island.  The  entire  reduction  of  Martinico  was  effected  with  the 
loss  of  but  7  British  officers  and  about  100  privates,  killed  ;  about  150  only  were 
wounded.  The  French  lost  above  1000  of  their  best  men,  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoners.  Martinico,  before  this  reduction  by  the  English,  could 
niw  10,000  white  inhabitants,  fit  to  bear  arms ;  and  had  above  40,000  negroes. 
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1762.    town  and  fort,  that  a  deputy  was  sent  about  the  middle  of  the 

N^-v.-^/  day  to  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  to  settle  terms  of  capitulation. 

Aug.  12.      A  cessation  of  arms  immediately  ensued ;  and  the  city  of  Ha- 

SeB^by"    vana,  with  a  district  of  180  miles  to  the  westward,  including  its 

the  EfigLh.  government,  the  Puntal  castle,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  were 

surrendered  to  his  Britannic  majesty.^ 
Massadra-       The  expedition  against  Martinico  rendering  it  necessary  that 
m^  for  *8e-  ^®  colonies  should  continue  their  exertions,  Massachusetts  raised 
carity  and    2000  men,  to  aid  in  securing  die  British  dominion^  and  particu- 
defence.      |g^jy   ^j^^   conquests  in  her  neighbourhood.      Soon   after  the 
capitulation  of  Martinico,  fears  being  entertained  lest  Canada  and 
the  American  fishery  might  be  restored  to  the  French,  the  requi- 
site additions  to  the  quota  of  this  provmce  were  made,  making 
the  amount  of  men  3270. 
The  French      The  French,  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  landed  and  took 
po«8  at*'     possession  of  the  Bay  of  Bulls,  in  Newfoundland.     This  partial 
Newfound-  conquest  was  soon  lost  by  the  recapture  of  the  posts  which  they 
^^  held  there ;  and  all  the  advantage  they  gained  was,  the  mter- 

ruption  of  the  British  fishery,  and  a  general  alarm  through  the 
colonies.^ 
Mass.  80-         The  Massachusetts  legislature  passed  an  act  to  incorporate 
^^^*'        certain  persons  by  the  name  of  "  The  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  among  the  Indians  in  North  America ;" 
but  it  was  disallowed  by  the  court  of  St.  James.^    Massachusetts 
Charitable  Society  was  founded.^ 
Printing  at        Printing  was  introduced  into  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where 
Providence,  ^q  Providence  Gazette  was  now  first  published.     Four  journals 
Boston,       were,  at  this  period,  regularly  published  in  Boston  :  The  News 
Letter,  The  Evening  Post,  The  Gazette,  and  The  Advertiser,  or 
andPhUa-    Post  Boy.     A  new  German  newspaper  was  published  at  Phila- 
*  ^  ^^       delphia.^ 

Dark  day.  ,      At  Detroit,  the  14th  day  of  October  was  one  of  the  darkest 
days  ever  known. ^ 

1  Russell,  V.  386—390.  Wynne,  ii.  195, 196.  The  English  lost  600  men, 
including  15  officers,  killed  ;  and  ahout  700,  comprehending  39  officers,  cut  off 
by  various  disorders.  In  forming  the  siege  of  Moro,  many  of  the  men,  in  drag- 
ging the  cannon  and  carriages  up  a  bold  declivity  from  a  rough  and  rocky  shore, 
while  parched  with  thirst  beneath  a  burning  sun,  dropped  down  dead.  Tlie 
booty,  in  silver  and  valuable  merchandise,  belonging  to  the  catholic  king,  exclu- 
sively of  great  quantities  of  artillery,  small  arms  and  warlike  stores,  was  com- 
puted at  nearly  three  millions  sterling ;  and  it  more  than  indemnified  the  Britidi 
lor  the  expedition. 

3  Minot,  ii.  c.  5. 

3  (xordon,  i.  Letter  2. 

4  It  was  incorporated  in  1780. 

5  Thomas,  i.  427  [Sec  1732]  ;  ii.  246,  341.  The  title  of  the  German  Dewt- 
paper  was,  Der  Wochentliche  Philadelphische  Staatsbote :  '*  And  for  some 
time  there  were  two  German  and  two  English  newspapers  published  in  Phila- 
delphia." 

6  Memoirs  American  Academy,  i.  244. 
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The  progress  of  the  British  conquests,  which  thresitened  all     1762. 
the  distant  possessions  of  the  enemy,  was  arrested  by  preliminary  s^-v^-^w/ 
irticles  of  peace,  which  were  signed  and  interchanged  at  Fon-  Articles  of 
tamebleau  between  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  ^^^* 
md  Portugal,  on  the  third  day  of  November.^ 

1763. 

Oil  the  10th  of  February  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  Treaty  of 
ipied  at  Paris ;  and  soon  after  ratified.  The  acquisitions  of  Jj  aTpimJu 
Groat  Britain,  both  from  France  and  Spain,  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  established  by  this  treaty,  whether  they  be  cou- 
idered  in  relation  to  the  political  or  commercial  interests  of  the 
Nurent  country,  or  in  relation  to  the  entire  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
san  colonies,  merit  particular  attention.  Every  article,  therefore, 
videh  has  respect  to  America,  is  subjomed,  in  the  words  of  the 
reaty. 

By  the  second  article,  France  renounces  and  guarantees  to  N.  Scotia, 
3reat  Britain  all  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  and  likewise  Canada,  the  }^fe°of  Cape 
sle  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  Breton, &c. 
St  Lawrence.     By  the  third  article,  it  is  stipulated,  that  the  q^IJJ^^*^ 
Prench  shall  have  the  liberty  of  fishing  and  drying  on  a  part  of  the 
idand  of  Newfoundland,  as  specified  in  the  thirteenth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Uu:echt ;  and  the  French  may  also  fish  in  the  gulf  French  fish- 
jf  St.  Lawrence,  so  as  they  do  not  exercise  the  same  but  at  the  u^ief  °rcat 
listance  of  three  leagues  from  all  the  coasts  belonging  to  Great  restrictions. 
Britain,  as  well  those  of  the  continent,  as  those  of  the  islands 
in  the  said  gulf.     As  to  what  relates  to  the  fishery  out  of  the  said 
^f,  the  French  shall  exercise  the  same,  but  at  the  distance  of 
16  leagues  from  the  coasts  of  the  Isle  of  Cape  Breton.     By  the 
fourth  article,  Great  Britain  cedes  to  France,  to  serve  as  a  shel- 
ter  for  the  French  fisherman,  the  islands  of  St.  Peter  and  of  Miqueion 
Ifiquelon ;  and  his  most  Christian  majesty  absolutely  engages  not  ceded  to 
10  fortify  the  said  island,  nor  to  erect  any  other  buildings  thereon,  ^^^^' 
Jtit  merely  for  the  conveniency  of  the  fishery ;  and  to  keep  only 
I  guard  of  fifty  men  for  the  police.     By  the  sixth  article  it  is 
idpulated,  that  the  confines  between  the  dominions  of  Great  tweenthe 
Britain  and  France  on  the  continent  of  North  America  shall  be  British  and 
rrevocably  fixed,  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  niinionff**' 
Mississippi,  from  its  source,  as  far  as  the  river  Iberville,  and  from 
hence  by  a  line  drawn  along  tlie  middle  of  this  river,  and  of  the 
akes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the  sea ;  and  to  this  pur- 
)ose  the  most  Christicm  king  cedes  in  full  right,  and  guarantees 
o  his  Britannic  majesty  the  river  and  port  of  Mobile  and  every 

1  Blair,  Chron.    Bebham,  O.  Brit.  b.  13. 
VOL.  U.  ^  ^ 
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1763.    thing  that  he  possesses  on  die  left  side  of  the  riirer  Mississippi, 

N^^^v^^w/  except  the  totvn  of  New  Oleaas,  and  the  island  on  wfaicfa  it  is 

Navigation  situated,  whicfa  shall  remain  to  France ;  provided,  that  the  iia?i* 

«Usl**p?free  gation  of  the  river  shaH  be  equally  free  to  the  subjects  of  Oreat 

to  both  na-   Britain  and  France,  in  its  whole  breadth  and  length,  irom  its 

tions.  source  to  the  sea,  and  that^  part  expressly,  which  is  between  the 

said  island  of  New  Orleans  and  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  as 

well  as  the  passage  both  in  and  out  of  its  mouth  :  and  the  vessels 

belonging  to  the  subjects  of  either  nation  shall  not  be  stofi^d, 

visited,  or  subjected  to  the  payment  of  any  duty  whttsoevier* 

The  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  inserted 

in  the  second  article,  shall  also  take  place  with  resard  to  die 

inhabitants  of  the  countries  ceded  by  this  article ;  that  is,  thai 

the  French  in  Canada  may  freely  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 

religion,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  permit;  that  they 

may  enjoy  their  civil  rights,  retire  when  they  please,  and  may 

dispose  of  their  estates  to  British  subjects.     By  the  seventh 

article,  it  is  stipulated,  that  Britain  shall  restore  to  France  the 

islands  of  Guadaloupe,  Marigalante,  Destrade,  and  Marunico,  in 

the  West  Indies,  and  of  Belleisle,  on  tiie  coast  of  France,  with 

their  fortresses ;  Provided,  that  the  term  of  eighteen  months  be 

granted  to  his  Britannic  majesty's  subjects,  settled  there  and  in 

other  places  hereby  restored  to  France,  to  sell  their  estates, 

recover  their  debts,  and  to  transport  themselves  and   eifects, 

without  being  restrained  on  account  of  their  religion,  or  any 

pretence,  except  for  debts,  or  criminal  prosecutions.     By  the 

eighth  article,  France  cedes  and  guarantees  to  Great  Britain  the 

Granada  &  islands  of  Granada  and  the  Granadines,  with  the  same  stipula* 

Snes'"*    ^°"s  ^^  favour  of  their  inhabitants,  as  are  inserted  in  the  second 

article  for  those  of  Canada :  And  the  partition  of  the  islands  called 

St.  Vincent,  neutral  is  agreed  and  fixed,  so  that  those  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominico, 

^iTt  *?**    *"^  Tobago,  shall  remain  in  full  right  to  England,  and  that  of  St 

oon6rmedto  Lucia  shall  be  delivered  to  France  in  full  right,  the  two  crowns 

G.  Britain,   reciprocally  guaranteeing  to  each  other  the  partition  so  stipulated. 

By  the  sixteenth  article,  it  is  stipulated,  that  his  Britannic  majesty 

shall  cause  all  the  fortifications  to  be  demolished,  which  his 

subjects  shall  have  erected  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  other 

E laces  of  the  territory  of  Spain,  in  that  part  of  the  world.     And 
is  Catholic  majesty  shall  not,  for  the  future,  suffer  the  subjects 
edto'cm^"  ^f  h's  Britannic  majesty,  or  their  workmen,  to  be  disturbed  or 
logwood  at  molested,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  in  their  occupation  of 
Honduras,    cutting,  loading,  and  carrying  away  logwood ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  may  build,  without  hindrance,  and  occupy,  without 
interruption,  tlie  houses  and  magazines  necessary  for  them,  for 
their  families,  and  for  their  effects ;  and  his  said  Catholic  majesty 
assures  to  them,  by  this  article,  the  entire  enjoyment  of  what  is 
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above  stipulalecL    By  the  seventeenth  article,  his  Catholic  majesty     17^. 
desists  ifom  all  pretensions  which  he  may  have  formed  to  the   v<-v^^/ 
light  of  fishing   about  the   island  of  Newfoundland.     By  the  Spain  re- 
eighteenth  article,  it  is  stipulated,  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  "lalratothe 
shall  restore  to  Span  all  that  he  has  conquered  in  the  island  of  fishei^  of 
Cuba,,  with  the  fortress  of  Havana ;  and  that  fortress,  as  well  as  £nd.       ' 
all  the  other  fortresses  of  the  said  island,  shall  be  restored  in  tlie 
same  coodition  they  were  in  when  they  were  conquered  by  his  Havana  and 
Britanoic  miyesty's  arms.     By  the  twentieth  article,  his  Catholic  conquests  at 
mja^ty  cedes  and  guarantees,  in  full  right,  to  his  Britannic  ^ored'to 
majesty,  Florida,  with  tbe  Fort  St.  Augustine,  §nd  the  Bay  of  Spain. 
Peosacola ;.  as  well  as  all  that  Spain  possesses  on  the  continent 
of  North  America,  to  the  east,  or,  to  tbe  southeast  of  the  river  Florida  and 
Missj^sjppi ;  and,  in  general,  every  thing  that  depends  on  the  ^^g^gsions 
said  countries  and  tabids,  with  the   sovereignty,  property,  and  £.orS.Eof 
pofisesaipn,  and  all  rights  acquired  by  treaties,  or  otherwise,  which  J^pp^c^^^ 
tbe  Catbobc  king  and  tbe  crown  of  Spain  have  had  till  now,  over  to  q!  Bri- 
die said  coui^ies.^  ^^ 

Qa  tbe  7tb  o[  October,  the  king,  taking  into  consideration  the 
csilensive  and  valuable  acquisitions  in  America,  secured  to  the 
ceowa  by  the  late  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  issued  a  proclama- 
tkm»  VI  which  he  published  and  declaied,  that,  with  the  advice 
of  his  privy  council,  he  had  granted  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal,  "  to  erect  within  the  countries  and  islands,  ceded  and  Four  new 
confirmed  to  us  by  the  said  treaty^  four  distinct  and  separate  me^n^ 
goivemments,  styled  and  called  by  tbe  names  of  Quebec,  East 
Fkmda,  West  Florida,  and  Granada." 

Tbe  government  of  Quebec  was  declared  to  be  "  bounded  on  Govcm- 
lbi8i  Labrador  coast  by  the  river  St.  John,  and  from  thence  by  a  Quebec 
fine  drawn  from  the  head  of  that  river  through  tbe  lake  St.  John 
to  tbe  south  end  of  Lake  Nepissing ;  from  whence  the  said  line, 
crossing  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lake  Champlain  in 
forty  five  degrees  of  north  latitude,  passes  along  the  Highlands, 
which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  said  river 
Si.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  sea ;  and  also  along 
the  north  coast  of  the  Bay  de  Cbaleurs,  and  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Hosiers,  and  from  thence  crossing 
tbe  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  by  the  west  end  of  the 
island  of  Anticosti,  terminates  at  the  aforesaid  river  St.  John." 

The  government  of  East  Florida  was  declared  to  be  "  bound-  E.  Florida. 
ed  to  tbe  westward  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Apalachicola 
river ;  to  the  northward  by  a  line  drawn  from  that  part  of  the 
said  river  where  the  Chatahouchee  and  Flint  rivers  meet  to  the 

1  AndecBon,  iiL  889--I-84S,  where  the  Pretiminary  Articles  of  the  Treaty  are 
imerted  entire ;  and  iv.  I,  2,  vhere  the  most  material  alterations  or  explanations 
of  diote  articles,  as  settled  by  the  Definitive  Treaty,  are  inserted. 
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1763.    source  of  St.  Mary's  river,  and  by  the  course  of  the  said  river 
vg^^v^,^  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  to  the  eastward  and  southward  by 
the  Gulf  of  Florida,  including  all  islands  within  six  leagues  of 
the  sea  coast." 
W.FloridiL      The  government  of  West  Florida  was  declared  to  be  "  bound- 
ed to  the  southward  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  all  islands 
within  six  leagues  of  the  sea  coast,  from  the  river  Apalachicola 
to  Lake  Pontchartrain ;  to  the  westward  by  the  said  lake,  the 
lake  Maurepas,  and  the  river  Mississippi ;  to  the  northward  by  a 
line  drawn  due  east  from  that  part  of  the  river  Mississippi,  which 
lies  in  thirty  one  degrees  of  north  latitude,  to  the  river  Apalachi- 
cola, or  Chatahouchee ;  and  to  the  eastward  by  the  said  river.** 
Granada.  The  government  of  Granada  was  declared  to  "  comprehend 

the  island  of  that  name,  together  with  the  Granadines,  and  the 
islands  of  Dominico,  St.  Vincents,  and  Tobago." 
AdditioM         The  king,  at  the  same  time,  put  all  the  coast,  from  the  river 
Ira^cSuTof  ^^-  John's  to  Hudson's  Straits,  together  with  the  islands  of  Anti- 
Newfound-  costi  and  Modelaine,  and  all  other  smaller  islands,  lying  upon  the 
&!Jrti^°^  said  coast,  under  the  care  and  inspection  of  the  governor  of 
Georgia.      Newfoundland ;   annexed  the  islands  of  St.  John's   and  Cape 
Breton  or  Isle  Royale,  with  the  lesser  islands  adjacent  thereto, 
to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  annexed  to  the  provmce 
of  Georgia  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  rivers  Alatamaha  and 
St.  Mary's. 
Power  gW-       By  the  letters  patent,  constituting  the  new  governments,  the 
auembUes.  '^'"S  8^^®  express  power  and  direction  to  the  governors  of  the 
new  colonies,  that,  so  soon  as  the  state  of  the  said  colonies  would 
admit,  they  should,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  members 
of  their  several  councils,  summon  general  assemblies  within  their 
respective  governments,  in  such  manner  and  form,  as  was  used 
and  directed  in  those  colonies  and  provinces  in  America,  which 
were  under  the  king's  immediate  government;  he  also  gave 
power  to  the  said  governors,  with  the  consent  of^e  councils 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  make  laws  for  the  pub- 
lic peace,  welfare,  and  good  government,  as  nearly  as  might  be, 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  under  such  regulations 
and  restrictions,  as  were  used  in  other  colonies.     Until  such 
assemblies  could  be  called,  the  governors,  with  consent  of  \be 
council,  were  empowered  to  erect  courts  of  judicature  within 
ther:  respective  colonies. 
Lands  to  be      In  testimony  of  the  "  royal  sense  and  approbation  of  the  con- 
officers  and  ^"^^  ^°^  bravery  of  the  officers  and  soldiers"  of  the  armies, 
soldiers.       "  and  to  reward  the  same,"  the  governors  of  the  ihree  new 
colonies  on  the  continent,  and  all  the  other  king's  governors  of 
the  provinces  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  were  com- 
manded and  empowered  to  grant  lands,  without  fee  or  reward. 
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to  such  reduced  officers  as  had  served  in  America  during  the  1763. 
late  war,  and  to  such  private  soldiers  as  had  been,  or  should  be,  s^-v^^/ 
disbanded  in  America,  and  were  actually  residing  there,  and 
should  personally  apply  for  die  same,  subject,  at  the  expiration 
of  ten  years,  to  the  same  quitrents  as  other  lands  are  subject  to 
in  the  province  within  which  they  are  granted,  as  also  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  of  cultivation  and  improvement.^ 

No  colony  on  the  continent  more  immediately  felt  the  happy  Georgia. 
eEkcts  of  mis  new  establishment  than  Georgia.  That  young 
province  had  struggled  with  great  difficulties  through  the  want  of 
credit  from  friends,  and  by  the  frequent  molestations  of  enemies ; 
but  from  this  period  it  made  rapid  progress  in  population  and  in 
wealth.  Its  rich  swamps  attracted  the  attention  of  its  neighbours 
as  well  as  of  strangers ;  and  many  setdements  were  made  by 
Carolinians  about  Sunbury,  and  on  the  river  Alatamaha.^ 

North  Carolina  contained  about  95,000  white  inhabitants  ;^  Population 
Virginia,  about  70,000  whites,  and  100,000  negroes;^  Mary-  ""     "' 
land,  nearly  70,000  whites;^  Pennsylvania  (supposed)  280,000 
souls  ;^  New  Jersey  more  than  60,000;'''  Connecticut  contained 
141,000  whites,  about  4500  blacks,  and  930  Indians  f  Massa- 


of  the  colo- 
nies. 


1  Proclamation  of  the  king.  The  orders  to  tiie  governors  were  to  grant  to 
^ifiery  person  having  the  ra^  of  a  field  officer,  6000  acres ;  to  every  captain, 
MOO ;  to  every  subaltern  or  staff  officer,  2000 ;  to  every  noncommissioned 
officer,  200 ;  to  every  private  man,  50. 

S  Hewatt,  ii.  264 — 266.  This  intelligent  historian  ascribes  much  of  the  growth 
<tf  the  colony  to  its  governor,  J^es  Wright,  "  who  wanted  neither  wisdom  to 
discern,  nor  resolution  to  pursue,  the  most  effectual  means  for  its  improvement." 
In  addition  to  a  paternal  administration,  he  discovered  the  excellence  of  (he  low 
iMids  and  liver  swamps,  by  the  proper  management  and  cultivation  of  which  he 
•eqaired  a  plentiful  fortune ;  and  his  successful  example  promoted  at  once 
tDuilation  and  industry  among  the  planters.  Judge  Stokes,  who  resided  a  con- 
liderahle  time  in  Georgia,  says,  that  under  the  long  administration  of  Sir  James 
Wright,  the  province  made  such  a  rapid  progress  in  population,  agriculture,  and 
ecMmnerce,  as  **  no  other  country  ever  equalled  in  so  short  a  time."  Constit. 
Brit.  CoL  115.  In  1763,  the  exports  of  Georgia  consisted  of  7500  barrels  of 
lice,  96331bs.  indigo,  1250  bushels  of  Indian  com,  which,  together  with  deer 
and  beaver  skins,  naval  stores,  provisions,  timber,  &c.  amounted  to  £27,021 
iterling.     See  Tabues. 

3  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.  "  according  to  governor  Dobbs,"  who  found  the  number 
of  white  taxables  in  North  Carolina  to  be  24,000. 

*  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  556.  "  The  population  of  Virginia  is  not  near  so  numerous 
tf  might  have  been  expected  from  so  antient  and  tiourishing  a  colony ;  nor  are 
tbeir  towns  of  any  considerable  note.  This  last  circumstance  is  owing  to  the 
▼ist  commodiousness  of  water  carriage,  which  every  where  presents  itself  to 
t9be  plantations  of  private  planters,  and  the  scarcity  of  handicrafts.  James  Town 
b  now  scarcely  to  be  mentioned,  and  Williamsburg  is  considerable  only  as  being 
^  scat  of  provincial  government,  and  of  learning."     lb. 

5  Univ.  Hist  xl.  474.  By  the  "  very  accurate  census  "  of  Maryland  for  the 
Tear  1755,  the  number  of  whites  was  107,208.  Dr.  Stiles,  from  Genticman's 
liagaadne.     See  Tables. 

« Ibid.  xli.  26. 

"^  Ibid,  xxxix.  368. 

^  Dr.  Stiles  [MS.]  says,  in  1762,  by  census,  141,045  whites,  and  4590  blacks. 
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1763.     chusetts,  about  240,000  inhabitants.^    Canada  eootaioed  about 
N.^-v^^   100,000  souls.2 

Within  the  limits  of  Old  Plymouth  colony  there  still  remained 

905  Indians;^  od  the  island  of  Nantucket,  358;^  m  Ouke'9 

county,  313.^    In  Natick  37  Indians  only  reroaioed.^ 

Extent  of         England,  retaining  Canada  and  Florida  by  the  Peace  of  Park, 

minions  In'  extended  her  American  dominions  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  lo 

America,     the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  continent.     After  many  severe 

contests  for  about  a  century  and  a  half  between  France  and 

England  for  ascendency  in  the  New  World,  the  town  of  New 

Orleans  and  a  few  plantations  on  the  Mississippi  only  remained 

to   France  of  all  her  setdements  on  the   continenl  of  North 

Families      America.     During  this  and  the  four  precedmg  years  of  English 

SdrpUn-    victories,  upwards  of  4000  families  of  tlie  middle  and  southefQ 

tations.       colonies  ret'jrned  to  tiieir  plantations  on  the  frontiers,  bom  which 

they  had  been  previously  driven  by  the  events  of  the  war  J 

■  ■  I    «  .III  I        > 

1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  198.  This  estimate  is  irom  a  cemus,  takei^  for  the 
first  time  in  Massachusetts,  this  year;  but  "  being  an  unpopular  measure,  it  was 
not  very  accurately  taken.*'  By  the  census,  the  number  of  whites  was  285,8H^; 
of  blacks,  6214.  Ibid.  Mr.  Bradford  says,  245,000  ;  5000  of  which  woi»  {MCflD 
of  colour.     Hist  Mass.  i.  41. 

2  At  the  Peace,  1763,  there  was  a  numeration  of  Canada,  inclusive  of  Quebec, 
Trob  Rivieres,  Montreal,  an4  the  Lakes,  when  there  were  found  aboui  10#,900 
souls,  French.  Stiles,  from  official  Papers. — At  Uiis  tim«,  the  Piaviiie*  ^ 
Quebec  contained  65,000  professing  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Annual  Register.  They  **hkd  always  been  governed,"  says  judge  SAolEea^  *^h|y 
the  customs  of  Paris." 

3  CoU.  Mass.  HUt.  Soe.  i.  201,  Of  that  nHBiber,  223  were  ia  the  coun^  ^ 
Plymouth,  515  in  the  county  of  Barnstable,  ana  167  in  the  county  of  firistoL 

4  Ibid.  207 ;  ill.  158.  This  great  reduction  of  their  number  is  ascribed  tD 
their  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Soon  after  the  above  eoumeratioa»  tbi^ 
were  more  surprisingly  reduced  by  a  mortal  disease,  which  began  16  August, 
1763,  and  continued  till  16  February,  1764.  During  that  period  222  died ;  84 
were  sick  and  recovered ;  86,  who  lived  among  tnem,  escaped  the  disorder ; 
8,  who  lived  at  the  west  end  of  the  island,  and  had  no  communicatioa  with  the 
sick,  also  escaped  it ;  18  went  to  sea ;  with  the  English  lived  40,  none  of  whom 
died.  The  Indians  on  the  island,  tn  1792,  were  reduced  to  4  males  and  14  fin 
males. — It  is  remarkable,  that  a  large  fat  fish,  called  the  Utte  fish,  which  had 
been  caught  in  abundance  all  round  the  island  from  the  first  arrival  of  the  Em- 
lish,  disappeared  in  1764,  **  the  very  year,  in  which  the  sickness  ended."  fai 
December  of  the  same  year,  the  Indians  on  Martha's  Vineyard  were  visited  by 
a  similar  fever ;  not  a  family  escaped,  and  of  52  patients  29  died.  Webeter  on 
Pestilence,  i.  252. — The  Indians  on  Nantucket,  as  well  as  those  ia  the  vicinity, 
have  for  many  years  intermarried  with  Negroes.  The  chairman  of  a  Conunittoe 
appointed  by  the  legislature  to  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  native 
Indians  and  descendants  of  native  Indians,  in  this  Commonwealth  &c.  informed 
me  [1827],  that  there  is  not  an  Indian  on  that  island.  The  race,  it  seems,  is 
extinct  on  the  island,  though  there  is  an  infusion  of  its  blood  in  "  the  mixed 
race."  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  stiU  called  Ahdians,  a  more  appropriate  name 
is  that  which  is  often  assigned  to  them — People  of  Colour, 

5  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  1.  206.  Of  these  Indians  "  86  wera  in  Edgartown  89 
in  Tisbury,  and  188  in  Chilmark."  About  that  time  they  began  to  inteimaiiy 
with  Negroes ;  and  **  the  mixed  race  increased  in  numbers,  and  improved  in 
temperance  and  industry." 

6  Ibid.  195 ;  "  according  to  a  census  then  taken." 

7  Ramsay,  Chron.  Table ;  Amer.  Rev.  i.  c.  1.    It  was  exactly  a  centuiy  and 
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Hie  only  danger  of  eDcroachtnent  upon  the  civil  rights  of  the  1763» 
colonies  now  appeared  to  be  in  those  external  regulations  of  k^^^,.-^^ 
trade,  which  the  colonists  had  conceded  to  be  under  the  control  Acts  of 
of  the  British  government  No  time  was  lost  in  rendering  them  ^'*^^* 
instrumeatal  to  colonial  taxation.  Before  the  general  peace  had 
extended  to  the  natives,  the  first  lord  of  trade,  with  a  view  of 
raising  a  revenue  from  foreign  molasses  imported  into  the  British 
(xdooies,  moved  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  which  was  so  high, 
that,  bad  not  the  act  been  wholly  neglected,  and  the  trade  con-* 
nived  at,  it  would  have  amounted,  in  e&ct,  to  a  prohibition* 
The  motioD  produced  a  bill  for  the  purpose,  which  the  house  of 
commons  referred  to  the  next  session.  A  plan  for  laying  a 
direct  internal  tax  upon  the  colonies  by  a  stamp  act,  framed  by 
Mr.  GrenviUe,  was  also  postponed*  The  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
in  the  loean  time,  issued  instructions  to  the  navy  in  America,  to 
enforce  the  several  acts  of  trade.  Deputations  were  also  sent, 
to  seize  prohibited  goods.  Alarming  as  these  proceedings  were, 
the  greatest  apprehensions  arose  from  the  publication  of  orders 
far  the  strict  execution  of  the  molasses  act.  The  house  of 
representatives  of  Massachusetts,  not  less  active  than  vigilant  to 
prevent  encroachment  upon  their  liberties,  drew  up  instructions 
to  cbeir  agent,  to  use  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
sugar  act,  or  any  impositions  or  taxes  upon  this  or  tlie  other 
American  colonies ;  making,  at  the  same  time,  a  statement  of 
the  rights  of  the  British  colonies  in  general,  and  of  Massachu- 
setts in  particular.  Their  proposed  instructions,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  suppressed  by  the  influence  of  a  committee  on  the 
agent's  letters,  to  whom  they  viere  referred.  But  the  house  did 
not  stop  here.  It  proceeded  to  choose  a  committee,  to  write  to 
die  other  colonial  governments,  in  the  recess  of  the  general  court, 
lo  acquaint  them  with  the  instructions,  and  to  desire  the  general 
tssemblies  to  join  them  in  the  same  measures.^ 

In  a  debate  between  the  governor  and  house  of  representatives  Mass.  as- 
of  Massachusetts,  respecting  the  employment  of  the  armed  pro-  '^^g^execo- 
vincial  sloop,  the  house  made  a  firm  stand  against  executive  tive  en- 
encroachments.    They  quoted  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  croach- 
commons  as  to  a  strict  adherence  to  the  essential  parliamentary 
forms  of  granting  supplies  only  upon  estimates,  and  appropriating 
the  same  to  services  and  occasions,  publicly  avowed  and  judged 
necessary ;  ami  observed,  that  "  die  departing  from  these  ex- 
cellent metliods  will,  by  degrees,  render  parliament  altogether 
useless,  and  princes  arbitrary,  by  lodging  in  the  crown  and  in 
die  ministers,  an  absolute  and  uncontrollable  power  of  raising 


1  balf  from  the  firtt  hostUittes  between  the  English  and  French  in  America  to 
^  year  1768.     See  1618. 
1  JGnot,  u.  c  «. 
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1763.    money  upon  the  people,  wbicb,  by  the  wise  constitution  of  Great 
N^-v-^w/  Britain,  is  and  can  be  only  lodged  with  safety  in  the  legisla- 
ture." ^ 
Masi.in8oi-      The  government  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act,  in  the  nature 
vent  law.     of  an  insolvent  law,  for  the  relief  of  poor  prisoners  for  debt." 
Publication       "  Considerations  on  the  Institution  and  Conduct  of  the  Socie^ 
^E.  Ap-     for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts"  were  written 
'^         and  published  by  the  Rev.  East  Apthorp,  "  missionary  at  Cam- 
bridge."    Upon  the  appearance  of  this  publication,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stricturts     Mayhew,  of  Boston,  wrote  and  published  "  Observations  on  the 
2^^'" ^*y"  Charter  and  Conduct"  of  that  Society;  with  strictures  upon 
Mr.  Apthorp's  "  Considerations."     The   controversy  was  con- 
tinued by  succeeding  publications  into  the  following  year.    It  was 
believed  to  affect  the  great  question  of  religious  liberty,  and  was 
therefore  entered  into  with  uncommon  interest  by  statesmen  and 
patriots,  as  well  as  by  the  great  body  of  congregational  and  pre^ 
byterian  ministers  in  America.^ 
Indian  war       While  the  English  were  persuading  themselves  that  the  In- 
renewed,     dians  were  completely  subdued,  and  perfectly  obedient  to  their 
power,  they  were  busy  in  planning  the  destruction,  not  of  the 
remote  foits  only,  but  of  their  most  important  and  central  settle- 
ments.    The  Shawanesd  and  Delawares,  the  original  projectors 
of  this  war,  were  so  eager  to  begin  it,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  refrain  from  hostilities  until  their 
confederates  were  ready  to  join  with  them  in  action.     They 
massacred  the  traders  whom  they  had  invited  among  them,  and 
seized  on  their  effects.     Their  scalping  parties  advanced  to  the 
frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  marking  their 
way  with  the  most  horrid  cruellies.     The  main  bodies  then  at- 
tacked all  the  English  outposts,  distant  as  they  were  from  each 
other,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  Le  Bocuf,  Venango,  Presque-Isle,  and  Sandusky  on  Lake 
Erie ;  of  La-Baye  on  Lake  Michigan ;  of  St.  Joseph  on  the 
river  St.  Joseph  ;  of  the  Miamis  ;  of  Ouachtanon,  on  the  Oua- 
bach,  and  of  Michilimackinac.     Many  of  the  garrisons'  surren- 
dered on  terms,  which  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  Indians 
to  observe.     Presque-Isle  was  one  of  the  places  which  surren- 

1  Minot,  ii.  c.  5. 

2  Griffith,  iii.  503.  The  same  provisions  substantially  were  re-enacted  in 
1787. 

3  The  writings  of  Dr.  Mayhew  on  this  subject  were  soon  after  commended 
by  Mr.  John  Adams,  in  one  of  his  first  essays  in  vindication  of  the  Uberties  of 
his  country.  Having  mentioned  "  the  canon  and  feudal  systems,"  he  observes : 
"  The  designs  of  a  certain  Society  to  introduce  the  former  of  them  into  America 
have  been  well  exposed  to  the  public  by  a  writer  of  great  abilities,  and  the 
further  attempts  to  the  same  purpose  that  may  be  made  by  that  society,  or  by 
the  ministry  or  parliament,  I  leave  to  the  conjectures  of  the  thoughtful.*'  Eaiay 
on  the  Canon  and  the  Feudal  Law.    See  1765.    Minot,  ii.  c.  6. 
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dered  by  capitulation.  Most  of  tbe  garrison  were  cruelly  butchered     1763. 
and  scalped ;  among  the  few  who  escaped  the  scalping  knife,   \^>v<^ 
was  the  commanding  officer. 

Nearly  desperate  as  the  affairs  of  the  English,  in  regard  to  the  English  stiu 
Indians,  now  were,  these  places  had  fallen  into  hands  that  could  p^|^  ^^^ 
not  keep  them ;  and  they  were  still  masters  of  Fort  Pitt,  Niagara,  gara,  and 
and   Detroit.     Sir  Jeffry  Amherst,   who  now  commanded  in  ^^^^^^ 
America,  was  unable,  from  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  his 
troops,  to  attempt  the  reestablishing  of  the  more  distant  posts ; 
and  therefore,  lor  the  present,  confined  his  whole  attention  to 
these  three  forts.     A  small  body  was  hastily  collected  for  the 
relief  of  Detroit,  and  another  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  garri- 
son of  Niagara.     These  troops  were  commanded  by  captain 
Dalyell,  who,  having  left  those  destined  for  Niagara,  proceeded 
to  Detroit,  where  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  July. 
This  place,  as  also  Fort  Pitt,  was  closely  blockaded ;  both  were  ^°1[*!.^"5^5" 
defended  with  equal  vigilance   and  bravery  by  major  Gladwin,  y  ®  "  *  • 
particularly  Detroit,  against  Pondiac,  the  boldest  leader  among 
thn  Indians,  and  the  united  efforts  of  all  those  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Lakes.     Before  Dalyell's  arrival,  Pondiac 
bad  summoned  major  Gladwin  to  surrender  his  fort  to  the  French 
king.     To  force  tbe  Indians  to  abandon  their  present  design  and 
efectually  prevent  the  like  attempt  in  future,  captain  Dalyell 
sallied  out  about  half  after  two  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  with 
250  men.     After  losing  several  of  his  men  by  a  fire  from  the 
enemy  from  under  cover  of  their  works,  and  learning  the  superi- 
ority of  the  enemy  in  numbers,  and  while  thinking  of  a  retreat, 
the  Indians  began  a  heavy  firing  on  his  rear  from  the  fences  and 
cornfields,  and  he  himself  was  one  of  the  first  who  fell.     Cap-  yei?^,^}!. 
tain  Grant,  who  now  assumed  the  command,  brought  his  men  to  ed. 
the  fort  in  good  order,  and  acquired  great  honour  by  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  this  dangerous  retreat.     Beside 
captain  Dalyell,  the  English  lost  onQ  serjeant  and  18  rank  and 
file,   killed ;  captain  Grey,  lieutenants  Duke  and  Brown,  one 
drummer,  and  38  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

Fort  Pitt  was  still  in  the  most  critical  situation.     No  intelli-  Fort  Pitt  in 
gence  had  been  received  respecting  the  garrison  ;  and  it  was  a  ^""fiw- 
march  of  200  miles  through  the  woods  to  relieve  it.     Colonel  ^  ,  «    . 
Bouquet  was  ordered  upon  tiiis  difficult  and  dangerous  service,  queW  cx- 
with  the  small  remains  of  the  42d  and  77th  regiments — worn  pedition 
down  by  the  expedition  to  Havana.     He  arrived  at  Fort  Bedford  indiaoi. 
on  the  25th  of  July,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  18  persons 
had  been  made  prisoners,  or  killed  and  scalped  by  the  Indians. 
As  soon  as  the  Indians  heard  of  colonel  Bouquet's  march,  they 
raised  the  siege  of  Fort  Pitt,  intending  to  meet  and  attack  him. 
Uncertain  of  their  strength  and  motions,  colonel  Bouquet  left 

VOL.  II.  16 
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1763.    Fort  Bedford  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  ligo- 
s^s,^^^  nier,  where  he  left  his  waggons,  with  some  provisions,  powder, 
and  other  stores,  and  pursued  his  route  with  the  troops  only,  and 
Action  with  about  340  horses  loaded  with  flour.     On  the  5th  of  August  his 
the  Indians,  advanced  guard  was  attacked,  near  Bushy  Run,  by  a  body  of 
Indians  who  had  concealed  themselves,  but  who  were  driven 
from  their  ambuscade,  and  pursued  to  some  distance.     They 
returned,  however,  to  the  attack,  and  the  action  ^t  length  became 
general.     The  Indians  fought  with  uncommon  resolution,  but 
were  constantly  repulsed  with  loss.     Nor  was  the  loss  of  the 
English  inconsiderable.    Captain-lieutenant  Graham,  and  captain 
M^ntosh,  of  the  42d  regiment,  were  killed ;  and  captain  Gra- 
ham, lieutenant  Dow,  of  the  Royal  Americans,  lieutenant  Donald 
Campbell,  and  volunteer  Peebles,  of  the  77th,  wounded.     The 
Indians       battle  ended  only  with  the  day.     It  was  fought  with  great  cool- 
^Wtn  from  gess  and  intrepidity ;  and  tlie  Indians  were  driven  from  their 

'^^*"^'  posts  with  fixed  bayonets. 
Renew  the]      ^i^  ^^e  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  Indians  surrounded  the 
attack.        camp  at  tlie  distance  of  about  500  yards,  made  an  attack,  kept 
up  an  incessant  fire,  and  made  several  bold  efforts  to  penetrate 
the  camp ;  but,  after  a  severe  conflict,  they  were  compelled  to 
save  themselves  by  a  precipitate  flight.    Colonel  Bouquet  march- 
ed on,  and  encamped  at  Bushy  Run,  where  his  little  army  was 
again  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  but  who  were  soon  dispersed 
again  by  the  light  infantry.     The  loss  of  the  Indians  in  these 
actions  was  never  ascertained.     Of  the  English  50  were  killed, 
and  60  wounded.     Four  days  after  the  last  action,  colonel  Bou- 
Bouanet      quet  reached  Fort  Pitt ;  and,  closing  the  campaign  by  providing 
F  rt  FtL  ic         ^^^  ®"^  ^^^  posts  on  the  communication  with  ammunition 
closes  the    ^nd  the  necessary  stores,  he  distributed  his  troops  into  winter 
campaign,    quarters.     This  enterprise  was  conducted   with  extraordinary 
caution,  skill,  and  bravery ;  and  colonel  Bouquet,  his  officers, 
and  men  acquired  great  honour  by  the  firmness,  presence  of 
mind,  and  dexterity  of  movement,  displayed  on  this  occasion.^ 
Detroit  During  this  time,  Detroit  continued  to  be  blockaded,  tind  the 

dMUtnteof  g^^rison  suffered  extremely  from  fatigue  and  the  want  of  pro- 
proTisions;  visions ;  but  a  schooner,  despatched  from  Niagara  with  12  men 
and  6  Mohawk  Indians  with  provisions  for  their  relief,  arrived  on 
ii  relieved,  the  3d  of  September  at  the  river  Detroit.  The  vessel,  while  at 
anchor,  was  attacked  by  about  350  Indians  in  boats,  but  by  the 
admirable  skill  and  bravery  of  the  crew  they  were  dispersed.  The 
master  and  one  of  his  crew  were  killed,  and  4  wounded  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  crew  carried  the  vessel  to  Detroit,  and  saved  the 
garrison,  which,  from  the  want  of  provisions,  had  no  other  prospect 

1  Mante,  Hist.  War,  b.  12.    Trumbull,  Coim.  ii.  b.  2.  c.  2S. 
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thaa  certain  death.     The  officers  of  the  Fort  presented  each  of    1769. 
them  with  a  silver  medal,  descriptive  of  the  action,  which  they    n.^-^^-^^ 
afterwards  wore  io  the  manner  of  a  Croix  de  Saint  Louis}  ' 

The  Georgia  Gazette  was  published  at  Savannah  by  James  Georgia 
Johnston.  This  was  the  first  and  only  newspaper  published  in  *"^^ 
Greorgia  before  the  revolution.^ 

Benjamin  Pratt,  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  died,  aged  54  Deaths, 
years.^     Jared  Eliot,  minister  of  Killingworth,  in  Connecdcut, 
died,  aged  78  years.^ 

1  Mante,  b.  12.    Trumbull,  U.  S.  i.  c.  14 ;  Conn.  ii.  b.  c.  23. 

S  Thomafi,  ii.  170. 171,  872.  Mr.  Johnston  opened  a  printing  house  early  in 
1762,  at  which  time  printing  was  introduced  into  the  colony.  He  was  soon 
printer  for  the  government.  The  Gazette,  though  suspended  in  the  times  of  the 
Stamp  act  and  revolutionary  war,  was  published  by  him'  27  years.  From  a 
penonal  acquaintance  with  this  worthy  man,  I  believe  the  character  ascribed  to 
htm  by  the  historian  of  printing  to  be  strictly  just :  '*  Johnston  was  a  very 
honest,  respectable  man,  acquainted  with  the  art  he  professed  to  practise,  and, 
b  his  general  conduct,  was  a  good  and  useful  member  of  society."  He  died  in 
1808,  aged  70  years. 

3  He  was  bom  in  Massachusetts,  and  educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1737.  He  entered  on  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston,  wher« 
he  soon  became  very  conspicuous  for  learning  and  eloquence.  From  eminence 
at  the  bar  he  soon  rose  to  political  distinction,  and  was  a  bold  and  ardent  friend 
to  freedom.  Having  been  a  counsellor  at  New  York.,  he  was  in  1761  appointed 
chief  justice,  in  wliich  office  he  gained  a  high  reputation.  He  wrote  some 
poetical  and  political  essays  of  a  very  respectable  character.  Lempriere,  Univ. 
fiiog.  Lord's  edit.    Allen,  Biog.    Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  301. 

**  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Eliot,  of  Guilford,  who  was  the  second 
son  of  the  *'  apostle  of  the  Indians,"  and  who  died  in  1694.  This  son  Jared 
WIS  bom  in  1685,  and  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1706.  He  was  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  College  from  1730  to  1762. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy, 
and  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts  in  England,  for  the  discovery 
of  the  great  quantity  of  iron  to  be  obtained  from  the  black  sea  sand  of  America. 
The  inscription  on  the  medal  was :  '*  To  the  Rev.  Jareo  Eliot,  m.  a.  or 
New  Enoljuvd,  bcdcclxii.  For  producing  malleable  iron  from  thb 
Amebicaiv  Black  Sand,  &c.  He  was  informed  of  the  vote  of  the  Society 
by  a  letter  firom  "  Peter  Tcmpleman,  Secretary,"  dated  "  Strand,  Jan.  6.  1763," 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  Dr.  StUes's  Itinerary  of  that  year.  Mr.  Eliot  was  the 
luthor  of  "  Essays  on  Field  Husbandry  in  New  England,"  printed  in  1760, 
which  bare  passed  through  several  editions.    Eliot,  Biog.  Diet. 
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1764. 

intenUons        IMMEDIATELY  after  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of 
of  the  Brit-  peace  at  Paris,  the  intentions  of  the  British  ministry  to  quarter 
in  r^^aH  to  tfoops  in  America,  and  support  them  at  the  expense  of  the  colo- 
America.     nies,  were  announced  in  the  English  papers.     The  money  was 
to  be  raised  by  a  duty  on  foreign  sugar  and  molasses,  and  by 
stamps  on  all  papers  legal  and  mercantile.     The  time  had  now 
arrived  for  making  a  direct  experiment  for  taxing  the  American 
colonies.     In  March,  it  was  debated  in  the  house  of  commons, 
CommoDf    whether  they  had  a  right  to  tax  the  Americans,  they  not  being 
they  have  a  represented ;  and  thye  question  was  determined  unanimously  in 
right  to  tax  the  affirmative.     Until  this  time,  "  no  act  avowedly  for  the  pur- 
^Amen-  ^^^  ^f  revenue,  and  with  the  ordinary  tide  and  recital  taken 
together,  is  found  in  the  statute  book.     All  before  stood  on  com- 
mercial regulations  and  restraints."^     On  the  10th  of  March,  the 
house  of  commons  voted  a  resolution,  purporting  that  "  it  was 
proper  to  charge  certain  stamp  duties,  in  the  colonies  and  plan- 
Act  of  par-  tations;"  but  this  resolution  was  not  followed,  this  year,  by  any 
liament  for  Other  to  Carry  it  into  effect.^     On  the  5th  of  April,  parliament 
Briu'h  col*  P^^sed  an  act  for  granting  certain  duties  in  the  British  colonies 
cnipii  in       and  plantations  in  America^.     Tliis  was  the  first  act  of  the  British 

America.  

•  The  preceding  Period,  thus  marked,  should  have  been  PERIOD  V. 

1  Burke's  Speech  on  American  Taxation,  1774. 
S  BotU,  i.  85. 
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parliameDt  tliat  ever  was  passed,  in  which  the  design  of  raising  1764. 
a  revenue  was  expressed.  It  was  called  the  sugar  or  molasses  ^^>^^^w/ 
act,  from  its  perpetuating  the  sugar  act  of  George  II.  Penalties 
iocurred  in  America  for  the  breach  of  this  act,  or  of  any  other 
relating  to  the  trade  and  revenues  of  the  British  colonies,  were 
made  recoverable  in  any  court  of  record  or  in  any  court  of  ad- 
miralty, in  the  colony  where  the  offence  should  be  committed,  or 
in  any  court  of  vice  admiralty,  which  might  be  appointed  over  all 
America,  at  the  election  of  the  informer  or  prosecutor.  This  act, 
which  might  deprive  a  defendant  of  trial  by  jury,  and  oblige  him 
to  go  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other  to  support  his 
claim,  increased  the  discontents  and  complaints,  excited  by  the 
enforcing  of  the  laws  of  trade  the  last  year. 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  at  its  first  session,  drew  June  13. 
up  a  letter  of  spirited  and  decisive  instructions  to  Mr.  Mauduit,  J2j!*f„]*"" 
the  provincial  agent  in  England.    By  letters  from  him  it  appeared  structions 
that  he  had  misconstrued  their  silence  respecting  the  tax  on  *?  p«>vin- 
molasses,  and  the  quartering  of  ten  thousand  troops  in  the  colo-  ^*    "^*°  * 
Dies,  into  an  assent  to  those  measures.     In  their  instructions  they 
now  say,  "  tliat  no  agent  of  the  province  had  power  to  make 
concessions  in  any  case,  without  express  orders ;  and  that  the 
silence  of  the  Province  should  have  been  imputed  to  any  cause, 
even  to  despair,  rather  than  to  have  been  construed  into  a  tacit 
cession  of  their  rights,  or  an  acknowledgment  of  a  right  in  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  impose  duties  and  taxes  upon  a 
people  who  are  not  represented  in  the  house  of  commons  ;  and 
that  they  were  still  more  surprised  by  his  letter  respecting  quar- 
tering of  an  army  on  the  colonies." 

After  vindicating  their  cause,  and  complaining  particularly  of 
die  rapid  passing  of  acts  of  parliament,  they  conclude  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  power  of  taxing  was  "  the  grand  barrier  of 
British  liberty,  which,  if  once  broken  down,  all  was  lost ;  that, 
io  a  word,  a  people  might  be  free  and  tolerably  happy  without 
a  particular  branch  of  trade,  but  without  the  privilege  of  assessing 
their  own  taxes,  they  could  be  neither." 

These  instructions,  with  a  brief  state  of  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
nies which  accompanied  them,  were  ordered  to  be  entered  on 
the  journals.  The  house  then  chose  a  committee,  to  sit  in  the 
recess  of  the  court,  and  write  to  the  other  governments  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  these  instructions,  and  to  desire  the  several 
assemblies  to  join  with  them  in  the  same  measures  for  obtaining 
a  repeal  of  the  Sugar  act,  and  presenting  a  stamp  act  or  any  other 
impositions  and  taxes  upon  this  and  the  other  American  provinces.^ 

1  John  Adams,  Novanglus. 

S  Minot,  ii.  c.  7.    Life  of  James  Otis,  166.    Mr.  Otis  was  chairman  of  the 
coinmittee>  which  prepared  the  letter  of  instructions  to  the  agent 
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1764.  The  town  of  Boston,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  May,  chose  a 
v^^v-^^  committee  to  prepare  instructions  for  their  representatives.  In- 
Boston  in-  structions  Were  prepared,  and  unanimously  voted.  The  voters, 
to^epresen-  ^^  constituents,  declared,  among  other  things  which  tliey  thould 
tatives.  justly  expect  from  their  representatives :  '^  That  you  will  con- 
stantly use  your  power  and  influence  in  maintaining  the  invaluable 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  province,  of  which  this  town  is  so 
great  a  part,  as  well  those  which  are  derived  to  us  by  the 
royal  charter,  as  those,  which  being  prior  to  and  independent  on 
it,  we  hold  essentially  as  free-born  subjects  of  Great  Britain ; 
That  you  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  you  shall  be  able,  to  preserve 
that  independence  in  the  house  of  representatives,  which  charac- 
terises a  free  people ;  and  the  want  of  which  may  in  a  great 
measure  prevent  the  happy  effects  of  a  free  government ;  .  .  we 
particularly  recommend  it  to  you  to  use  your  endeavours  to  have 
a  law  passed,  whereby  the  seats  of  such  gentlemen  as  shall  ac- 
cept of  posts  of  pro6t  from  the  crown  or  the  governor,  while 
they  are  members  of  the  house,  shall  be  vacated,  agreeable  to  an 
act  of  the  British  parliament,  till  their  constituents  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  reelecting  them,  if  they  please,  or  of  returning 
others  in  their  room ; — we  expect,  in  a  very  particular  manner, 
that  you  make  it  the  object  of  your  attention  to  support  our 
commerce  in  all  its  just  rights,  to  vindicate  it  from  all  unreason- 
able impositions,  and  promote  its  prosperity. — Our  trade  has 
for  a  long  time  laboured  under  great  discouragements ;  and  it  is 
with  the  deepest  concern  that  we  see  such  farther  difficulties 
coming  upon  it,  as  will  reduce  it  to  the  lowest  ebb,  if  not  totally 
obstruct  and  ruin  it."  Having  expressed  tlieir  surprise,  that, 
after  notice  had  been  given  by  the  agent  "  of  the  intentions  oil 
the  ministry  to  burden  us  with  new  taxes,"  the  court  was  not 
even  called  together  to  consult  about  it  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  in  consequence  of  which,  instructions  could  not  be  sent  to 
the  agent  till  the  evil  had  got  beyond  an  easy  remedy ;  they 
*  proceed  :  "  There  is  now  no  room  for  farther  delay :  We  there- 
fore expect  that  you  will  use  your  earliest  endeavours  in  the 
General  Assembly,  that  such  methods  may  be  taken  as  will 
effectually  prevent  these  proceedings  against  us."  Having  ad- 
verted to  the  calamitous  consequences  that  would  ensue,  ''  if  our 
trade  is  to  be  curtailed  in  its  most  profitable  branches,  and  bur- 
dens beyond  all  possible  bearing  laid  upon  that  which  is  suffered 
to  remain;"  they  subjoin  :  ''But  what  still  heightens  our  ap- 
prehensidns  is,  that  these  unexpected  proceedings  may  be 
preparatory  to  new  taxations  upon  us  ;  for  if  our  trade  may  be 
taxed,  why  not  our  lands }  Why  not  the  produce  of  our  lands, 
and  every  thing  we  possess  or  make  use  of  .'^  This,  we  appre- 
hend, annihilates  our  charter  right  to  govern  and  tax  ourselves. 
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It  strikes  at  our  British  privileges,  which,  as  we  have  never  for-  1764. 
fdted  them,  we  hold  in  common  with  our  fellow-subjects,  who  s,^-v«*w/ 
are  natives  of  Britain.  If  taxes  are  laid  upon  us  in  any  shape 
without  our  having  a  legal  representation  where  they  are  laid, 
ire  we  not  reduced  from  the  character  of  free  subjects  to  the 
miserable  state  of  tributary  slaves  ? "  After  earnestly  recom- 
mending it  to  them  to  obtain,  in  the  general  assembly,  all  neces- 
nry  instructions  and  advice  to  the  agent  '^  at  this  most  critical 
jancture,"  that  he  might  ^'  be  able  in  the  most  humble  and 
pressing  manner  to  remonstrate  for  us  all  those  rights  and 
privileges  which  justly  belong  to  us  either  by  charter  or  birth  ;" 
they  conclude :  ^'  As  his  majesty's  other  northern  American 
colonies  are  embarked  with  us  in  this  most  important  bottom,  we 
farther  desire  you  to  use  your  endeavours,  that  their  weight  may 
be  added  to  that  of  this  province  ;  that  by  the  united  application 
of  all  who  are  aggrieved,  all  may  happily  obtain  redress."^ 

The  celebrated  essay,  entitled,  "  The  Rights  of  the  British  Otis's 
Colonies  asserted  and  proved,"  by  James  Otis,  of  Boston,  was  Si? BriSlh 
published.  While  the  writer  contends  for  the  charter  privileges  Coiomes. 
of  the  colonies,  he  does  not  admit  that  the  loss  of  their  charters 
would  deprive  them  of  their  rights.  ^'  Two  or  three  innocent 
colony  charters  have  been  threatened  with  destruction  an  hundred 
and  forty  years  past.  .  .  A  set  of  men  in  America,  without  honour 
or  love  to  their  country,  have  been  long  grasping  at  powers, 
which  they  think  unattainable  while  these  charters  stand  in  the 
way.  But  they  will  meet  with  insurmountable  obstacles  to  their 
project  for  enslaving  the  British  colonies,  should  those,  arising 
ffom  provincial  charters,  be  removed.  It  would  indeed  seem 
very  bard  and  severe  for  those  of  the  colonists,  who  have  char- 
ters with  peculiar  privileges,  to  lose  them.  They  were  given  to 
their  ancestors  in  consideration  of  their  sufferings  and  merit,  in 
discovering  and  settling  America.  Our  forefathers  were  soon 
worn  away  in  the  toils  of  hard  labour  on  their  little  plantations, 
tod  in  war  with  the  savages.  They  thought  they  were  earning 
t  sure  inheritance  for  their  posterity.  Could  they  imagine  it 
would  ever  be  tliought  just  to  deprive  them  or  theirs  of  their 
eharter  privileges! — sl^uld  this  ever  be  the  case,  there  are, 
thank  Grod,  natural,  inherent,  and  inseparable  rights  as  men,  and 
MzenSj  that  would  remain  after  the  so  much  wished  for  catas- 
trophe, and  which,  whatever  became  of  charters,  can  never  be 
abolished  dejure^  i( de  facto j  till  the  general  conflagration."^ 

Similar  sentiments  were  entertained  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  r«h.  Lee. 
of  Virginia.     "  We  cannot,"  said  he,  "  be  deprived  of  English 
liberty,  though  it  may  appear  expedient  that  we   should   be 

1  Otis'f  Ridits  of  the  British  Colonies.    Bndford,  Mass.  L  c.  2. 

^  This  worn  of  Mr.  Otis  was  reprinted  in  London,  1765.   Biblioth.  Amer.  149. 
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1764.  despoiled  of  it.  But,  after  all,  the  ways  of  Heaven  are  inscruta- 
^^>^^^w/  ble ;  and,  frequently,  the  most  unlooked  for  events  have  arisen 
from  seemingly  the  most  inadequate  causes.  Possibly  this  step 
of  the  mother  country,  though  intended  to  oppress  and  keep  us 
low,  in  order  to  secure  our  dependence,  may  be  subversive  of 
this  end.  Poverty  and  oppression,  among  those  whose  minds 
are  filled  with  ideas  of  British  liberty,  may  introduce  a  virtuous 
industry,  with  a  train  of  generous  and  manly  sentiments,  which, 
when  in  future  they  become  supported  by  numbers,  may  produce 
a  fatal  resentment  of  parental  care  being  converted  into  tyrannical 
usurpation.^ 
Virginia.  In  November,  the  house  of  burgesses  of  Virginia,  on  receiving 

information  of  the  declaratory  act,  prepared  an  address  to  the 
king,  a  memorial  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  a  remonstrance  to 
the  house  of  commons.^ 
Regulation  The  increase  of  smuggling  had  become  so  prejudicial  to  the 
"  "-  revenue,  that  the  British  government  made  a  regulation,  requiring 
the  commanders  of  vessels  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  England, 
and  even  of  those  ships  that  were  destined  for  America,  to 
perform  the  functions  ot  revenue  officers,  and  to  conform  them- 
selves to  the  rules  established  for  the  protection  of  the  customs. 
This  law  called  forth  loud  complaints  from  all  the  colonies.  In 
compiaints.  the  execution  of  it,  the  naval  commanders  seized  and  conficated 
the  cargoes  prohibited,  and  those  that  were  not.  It  soon  de- 
Eff  u  ft  ^''^y®^  ^  lucrative  commerce  between  the  English  and  Spanish 
colonies,  and  between  the  English  colonies  and  French  islands. 
No  sooner  did  the  English  colonists  feel  its  disastrous  effects  than 
they  resolved  not  to  purchase,  in  future,  any  English  stufi^,  with 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  clothe  themselves ;  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  use  none  but  domestic  manufactures.  This 
economy  became  so  general  at  Boston,  that  the  consumption  of 
British  merchandise  was  diminished,  this  year,  upwards  of 
Carolina      £10,000  Sterling.^ 

gives  en-  After  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  progress  of  the  southern  colonies 

roentto  was  no  longer  retarded  by  molestation  from  the  French  and 
settlers.  Spaniards.  To  encourage  emigrations  to  South  Carolina,  the 
assembly  of  that  province  appropriated  ajarge  fund  for  bounties 
to  foreign  protestants,  and  such  industrious  poor  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  should  resort  to  the  province  within  three 
years,  and  settle  on  the  inland  parts.  Two  townships,  each 
containing  48,000  acres,  were  laid  out ;  one  on  the  river  Savan- 

1  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee,  i.  29.    Letter  to  a  gentleman  in  London,  May  31, 1764. 

2  Ibid.  These  papers  were  drawn  up  "by  Richard  Henry  Lee.  The  passage  of 
the  act  had  been  made  known  to  the  house  of  burgesses  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
Arthur  Lee,  the  colonial  agent. 

3  Botta,  b.  1.     Life  of  Otis,  164. 
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nh,  caOed  Mecklenburgfa,  and  the  other  on  the  waters  of  Santee,     1764. 
It  LiODg  Cane,  caUed  Londonderry.     Not  long  after,  the  colony   n^-v^^^ 
leceived  a  considerable  accession  from  Germany,  the  occasion 
if  which  was  peculiar.     Between  500  and  600  poor  Germans,  Germans 
educed  into  England  by  deceitful  promises,  were  commiserated  *"'^*  ^'^^ 
tf  the  citizens  of  London,  who  provided  for  their  relief.     The  jnce  f 
ang  expressing  a  desire  of  transporting  them  to  Carolina,  two 
lups  were  furnished  for  their  accommodation,  and  provisions  for 
beir  voyage,  and  150  stands  of  arms  were  ordered  from  the 
ower,  and  given  them  by  the  king.     On  their  arrival,  in  April, 
It  Charlestown,  the  assembly  of  the  province  voted  £500  sterl- 

3;  to  be  distributed  among  them ;  one  of  the  two  townships  was 
otted  to  them,  and  divided,  in  the  most  equitable  manner,  into 
mall  tracts  for  the  convenience  of  each  family  ;  and  all  possible 
assistance  was  given  toward  their  speedy  and  comfortable  setrie- 
ment.     Carolina  also  received,  at  this  time,  212  settlers  from  French 
France.     The  province  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  con-  proiw^^u; 
Teyance  to  Long  Cane,  where  vacant  lands  were  laid  out  for 
tbeir  use ;  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Bourdeaux, 
after  the  capital  of  the  province  from  which  most  of  them  had 
emigrated.     Beside   foreign   protestants,   several   persons   emi-  Others  from 
grated  from  England  and  Scotland,  and  great  multitudes  from  irefand.and 
Ireland,  and  settled  in  Carolina.     An  accession  was  also  derived  the  north- 
from  the  northern  colonies,  from  which,  in  the  space  of  one  year,  nies?^^*^ 
above  a  thousand  families  removed  to  that  colony.     To  these 
adventurers,  lands,  in  small  tracts,  were  allotted  on  the  frontiers ; 
by  which  means  the  back  settlements  soon  became  the  most 
populous  part  of  the  province.^ 

Encouragement  was  also  given  for  the  setdement  of  East  The  settle- 
FWida.     James  Grant,  having  been  appointed  captain  general,  S®°?P^ 
governor,  and  commander  m  chief  ot  that  province,  issued  a  couraged. 
proclamation  at  St.  Augustine,  making  known  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions on  which  all  persons  might  obtain  grants  of  land  there.     It 
was  the  design  of  the  British  government  to  encourage  the  settle- 
ment of  foreign  protestants.     Among  the  conditions  were  the 
ibnowing :  That  the  grantee  do  setde  the  lands  with  protestant 
white  inhabitants  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant, 
b  the  proportion  of  one  person  for  every  hundred  acres ;  that  if 
Mie  third  of  the  land  is  not  setded  with  white  protestant  inhabi- 
tants in  the  above  mentioned  proportion,  within  tliree  years  from 
the  date  of  the  grant,  the  whole  to  be  forfeited  to  his  majesty, 
bis  heirs  or  successors ;  tliat  such  part  of  the  whole  tract  as  is 

1  Hewatt,  ii.  268 — 274.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  18—20.  A  person,  whose 
Dtme  was  Stompel,  who  had  heen  an  officer  in  the  king  of  Prussia's  service, 
•educed  the  eQUgrants  from  Germany,  hy  promises  of  land  in  America,  on  the 
mere  eneowagement  of  a  tract  from  the  British  ministry. 
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1764.     not  settled  with  white  protestaDt  inhabitants  at  the  expiration  of 
v^^v'-*^^  ten  years  Crom  the  date  of  the  grant,  to  revert  to  his  majesty, 

his  heirs  or  successors.^ 
April  21.  The  king  of  France  gave  orders  to  M.  de  Abbadie,  director 

denCrr  up  general  and  commandant  for  his  majesty  in  Louisiana,  to  deliver 
Louisiana  up  to  his  Catholic  majesty  all  the  French  possessions  in  North 
to  Spain.  America,  not  already  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  These  orders 
were  given  in  consequence  of  an  act  at  Fontainbleau  on  the  3d 
of  November,  1762,  by  which  the  French  king  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Spain  and  to  his  successors,  "  the  whole  country  known 
by  the  name  of  Louisiana,  together  with  New  Orleans,  and  the 
island  in  which  the  said  city  is  situated  ;"  and  of  another  act  at 
the  Escurial  on  the  13th  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  by 
which  his  Catholic  majesty  accepted  that  cession.  The  country 
and  colony  at  Louisiana,  and  the  posts  thereon  depending,  were 
ordered  to  be  delivered  up  ''  in  such  state  and  condition  as  they 
shall  be  found  to  be  in  on  the  day  of  the  said  cession,  willing 
that  in  all  time  to  come  they  shall  belong  to  his  Catholic  majesty 
to  be  governed  and  administered  by  his  governors  and  officers, 
and  as  possessed  by  him  in  full  property,  without  any  exceptions." 
At  the  same  time,  the  king  expressed  his  hope  and  expectation, 
that  his  Catholic  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  give  orders  to  his 
governor  and  other  officers  employed  in  his  service  in  the  said 
colony,  and  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  that  the  ecclesiastics  and 
religious  houses,  which  have  the  care  of  the  parishes  and  of  die 
missions,  may  continue  to  exercise  their  functions,  and  enjoy  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immuniues,  granted  by  their  several  charters 
oi  establishment ;  that  the  ordinary  judges  do  continue,  together 
with  the  superior  council,  to  administer  justice  according  to  the 
laws,  forms,  and  usages  of  the  colonies ;  that  the  inhabitants  be 
preserved  and  maintained  in  their  possessions ;  and  that  they  be 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  their  estates,  according  to  the 
grants  which  have  been  made  by  the  governors  and  directors  of 
the  colony :  "  Hoping,  above  all,"  subjoined  the  French  king, 
"  that  his  Catholic  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  bestow  on  his  new 
colony  of  Louisiana  the  same  marks  of  protection  and  good  will, 
which  they  enjoyed  under  my  dominion,  and  of  which  the  mis- 


1  Stork's  Description  of  East  Florida.  The  project  did  not  succeed.  "  Civil 
as  well  as  military  establishments,"  says  Stork,  <<  have  been  provided  these  four 
years  for  the  two  Floridas,  at  an  expence  of  near  £100,000  a  year ;  but  still  the 
mhabitants  of  both  of  them  put  together  (soldiers  and  savages  excepted)  would 
not  make  a  very  large  congregation  in  a  good  parish  church."  This  was  probably 
written  about  1767.  A  few  years  afterwards,  William  Penn  of  Florida,  an  officer 
in  the  ordnance,  informed  Dr.  Stiles,  that  Denys  Hplls,  member  of  parliament, 
bought  lour  tracts,  25,000  acres  each,  on  St.  John's  river  [East  Florida],  sent 
over  200  planters,  of  which  number  were  fifty  girls,  and  expended  £7000  sterling- 
to  lltUe  purpose ;  that,  the  terms  of  setUement  not  suiting  them,  all  but  16  bad 
absconded,  and  chiefly  setUed  in  Georgia.    Stiles,  Literary  Diaiy,  1772. 
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fortuDes  of  war  alone  have  prevented  their  experiencing  greater     1764* 
effects.''^  v-rv-^ 

Peace  was  concluded  with  the  Indian  nations  by  colonels  Peace. 
Bradstreet  and  Bouquet. 

A  scarcity  of  corn,  the  two  preceding  years,  occasioned  the  Spaniih 
introduction  of  the  Spanish  potato  into  New  England.     It  was  potato, 
found  more  prolific  than  tHe  Irish,  and  obtained  general  use.^ 

A  new  college  edifice  was  built  at  Cambridge,  and,  in  honour  Huiiis  Hall 
of  the  Hollis  family  in  England,  was  named  Hollis  Hall.     Soon  ^^^^ 
after  the  completion  of  this  building.  Harvard  Hall  was  burnt.  Harvard 
It  contained  the  library  of  Harvard  College,  consisting  of  above  ***^  **""**• 
5000  volumes,  and  a  valuable  philosophical  apparatus,  which 
were  consumed.^     Among  other  contributions  towards  repairing 
the  loss  of  the  library  the  general  assembly  of  New  Hampshire 
granted  JC300  sterling.'* 

Thomas  Hancock,  a  benefactor  of  Harvard  College,  died,  T.Han- 
aged  61  years.^  ®^'**' 

1765. 

The  sugar  act,  passed  the  last  year,  restricting  the  intercourse  Sugar  act 
which  the  American  colonies  had  enjoyed  with  the  West  India  ^Je  wio- 
islands,  caused  general  uneasiness  and  suspicion  ;  but  it  was  niei. 
considered  as  a  regulation  of  trade,  and  submitted  to,  though 
with  reluctance.     Notwithstanding  the  colonial  petitions  and  re- 
monstrances on  that  occasion,  the  parliament,  instead  of  redressing 
the  grievance,  passed  an  act  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  for  Stamp  act 
raising  a  revenue  by  a  general  stamp  duty  through  aU  the  Ameri-  ^^enw^^ 

1  Annual  Register. 

2  Pemberton,  MS.  Chronology. 

3  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Hollis,  604,  730 — 732.  The  new  building  was  erocted 
at  Uie  expense  of  Massachusetts  colony ;  but  president  Holyoke  requested  Uiat 
it  might  be  named  Hollis,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  die  ffreat  benefactor 
of  the  college,  "  and  the  honour  of  his  house."  Governor  Bernard,  accom** 
panied  by  the  council  with  the  lower  house,  gave  it  accordingly  that  name 
13  January,  1764. — Harvard  Hall  was  burnt  24  J^uary,  in  a  very  tempestuoua 
night.  The  fire,  it  is  conjectured,  began  in  a  beam  under  the  hearth  in  the 
fibrary  room,  where  a  fire  had  been  Kept  for  the  use  of  the  GeneralJ  Court* 
then  sitting  in  Cambridge  on  account  of  the  small  pox  at  Boston. 

4  Farmer  and  Moore,  Hist.  Coll.  ii.  216. 

5  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog.  Mr.  Hancock  was  the  second  son  of  Rev.  John 
Hancock,  who  was  minister  of  the  church  in  Lexington,  and  who,  after  an  able 
and  useful  ministry  of  more  than  half  a  century,  died  in  1752,  in  the  82d  year 
of  his  age.  The  eldest  son,  John,  was  minister  of  the  church  at  Braintree,  and 
died  in  1744.  This  son,  Thomas,  became  one  of  the  principal  merchants  in 
New  England.  He  was  a  man  of  great  activity  and  probity,  public  spirit  and 
patriotism  ;  and  was  often  employed  in  the  service  of^  the  town,  and  for  many 
years  was  a  member  of  his  majesty's  council.  He  led  £1000  for  founding  a 
professorship  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages ;  £1000  to  the  Society 
for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians ;  £600  towards  a  hospital  for 
persons  deprived  of  their  reason ;  and  £200  for  carrying  on  the  linen  manu£ftc- 
tore.    See  his  profenonhip  in  1765. 
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1765.  osui  colonies.  The  delay  of  executing  the  resolution  of  March 
y^^s^-^^  the  preceding  year,  which  virtually  included  this  measure,  is 
ascribed  to  the  policy  of  Grenville,  the  prime  minister;  who 
hoped  that  the  colonies,  upon  notice  of  the  bill  then  in  agitation, 
if  they  should  dislike  the  stamp  duty,  would  propose  some  other 
mode  of  raising  the  sum  intended  to  be  levied  by  it.  He,  ac- 
cordingly, informed  the  agents  of  the  colonies,  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  any  other  proposal  of  a  tax,  which  would  raise 
the  sum  wanted ;  insinuating,  at  the  same,  that  it  was  now  in 
their  power,  by  consent,  to  establish  it  as  a  principle,  that  they 
should  be  consulted  before  any  tax  whatever  were  imposed  upon 
instractioDs  the  Colonies  by  authority  of  parliament.  The  colonists,  with 
£)n§onl*  *^  ®°®  voice,  exclaimed,  that  this  was  an  interested  charity  ;  and 
not  one  of  the  agents  was  authorized  to  comply.  The  colonial 
assemblies,  particularly  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  des- 
patched instructions  to  their  agents  in  London,  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  intentional  act  from  being  passed  into 
a  law. 
Opposition]  When  the  bill  for  the  stamp  act  was  brought  in,  the  opposition 
to  t^  bill  jQ  ji^  jjj  ji^g  house  of  commons,  was  ardent  and  animated.  Mr. 
stamp  act  Charles  Townsend  spoke  in  favour  of  it,  and  having  taken 
notice  of  several  things  that  colonel  Barre  had  said,  in  his  speech 
against  it,  concluded  with  this  imposing  interrogation :  '^  And 
now  will  these  Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourish- 
ed up  by  our  indulgence,  until  they  are  grown  to  a  degree  of 
strength  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arms ;  will  they 
grudge  to  contribute  their  mite,  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy 
weight  of  that  burden  which  we  lie  under?"  Colonel  Barre 
Col.Barre's  rose,  and,  after  explaining  some  passages  in  his  speech,  replied 
reply  10  Mr.  to  Mr.  Townsend's  concluding  words  :  "  They  planted  by  youk 
wnsen  .  ^^^  ,  j^^^  ^^^^  oppressions  planted  them  in  America.  They 
fled  from  your  tyranny,  to  a  then  uncultivated  and  unhospitable 
country,  where  they  exposed  themselves  to  almost  all  the  hard- 
ships to  which  human  nature  is  liable ;  and,  among  others,  to  the 
cruelties  of  a  savage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and  I  will  take  upon 
me  to  say,  the  most  formidable  of  any  people  upon  the  face  of 
God's  earth  ;  and  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English 
liberty,  they  met  all  hardships  with  pleasure,  compared  with 
those  they  suffered  in  their  own  country,  from  the  hands  of  those 
that  should  have  been  their  friends. — They  nouruhed  up  by  youb 
indulgence !  They  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.  As  soon  as 
you  began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  in  sending 
persons  to  rule  them,  in  one  department  and  another,  who  were 
perhaps  the  deputies  of  deputies  to  some  members  of  this  house, 
sent  to  spy  out  their  liberties,  to  misrepresent  their  actions,  and 
to  prey  upon  them — ^men,  whose  behaviour,  on  many  occasioos, 
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las  caused  the  blood  of  those  sons  of  liberty  to  recoil  within     1765. 
bem — ^roen,  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of  justice ;   some   \^^^^-^/ 
fbOj  to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country, 

0  escape  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  in  their 
nwn. — They  protected  by  youk  arms  I  They  have  nobly  taken 
ip  arnis  in  your  defence ;  have  exerted  a  valour,  amidst  their 
xiDstant  and  laborious  industry,  for  the  defence  of  a  country, 
vbose  frontier  was  drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior  parts 
fielded  all  its  little  savings  to  your  emolument. — And  believe 
tne,  remember  I  this  day  told  you  so,  that  same  spirit  of  freedom, 
ivfaicb  actuated  that  people  at  first,  will  accompany  them  still — 
bot  prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself  further. — God  knows, 

1  do  not  at  this  time  speak  from  motives  of  party  heat ;  what  I 
deliver  are  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my  heart.     However  su- 

Erior  to  me  in  general  knowledge  and  experience  the  respecta- 
)  body  of  this  house  may  be,  yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of 
America  than  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been  conversant  in 
that  country.  The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any 
subjects  the  king  has ;  but  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and 
wbo  will  vindicate  them,  if  ever  they  should  be  violated — but 
the  subject  is  too  delicate — ^I  will  say  no  more." 

This  admirable  speech,  the  more  impressive  for  being  unpre- 
meditated, produced  a  profound  silence,  but  did  not  defeat  the 
measure.  Nor  did  the  colonial  petitions  and  remonstrances, 
with  the  petidon  of  the  London  merchants  trading  to  America, 
avail  to  its  prevention.  When  the  question  upon  the  bill  was 
brought  to  a  vote  in  the  hou3e  of  commons,  there  were  about 
260  for,  and  60  against  it.  In  the  house  of  lords,  it  passed  u*''"?**^*^, 
without  debate,  with  entire  unanimity;  and  on  the  22d  of  March,  ai  assent'* 
it  obtained  the  royal  assent.^ 

This  act,  which  was  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  November, 
excited  throughout  the  colonies  a  most  serious  alarm.  It  was 
liewed  as  a  violation  of  the  British  constitution,  and  as  destruc- 
tive of  the  first  principles  of  liberty ;  and  combinations  against 
its  execution  were  every  where  formed.  The  house  of  burgesses 
in  Virginia,  which  was  in  session  when  intelligence  of  the  act 
was  received,  passed  several  spirited  resolutions,  asserting  the  ^'y.^* 
colonial  rights,  and  denying  the  claim  of  parliamentary  taxation.  resolaSoiifc 
The  resolutions  were  introduced  into  the  Virginia  assembly  by 
Patrick  Henry,  and,  with  some  amendment,  passed  as  follows : 
"That  the  first  adventurers  and  setders  of  this  his  majesty's 
colony  and  dominion  of  Virginia  brought  with  them  and  trans- 
mitted to  their  posterity,  and  all  others  his  majesty's  subjects, 


1  By  this  act,  a  ream  of  bail  bonds  stamped  was  £100 ;  a  ream  of  common 
printed  ones,  before,  was  £15.  A  ream  of  stamped  policies  of  insurance  was 
£190;  of  eommon  ones,  without  stamps,  £20.    Bradtord,  A&ss,  i.  18. 
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1765.  since  inhabiting  in  this  his  majesty's  said  colony,  aD  the  liberties, 
privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities,  that  have  at  any  time  been 
held,  enjoyed,  and  possessed,  by  ihe  people  of  Great  Britain :  That 
by  two  royal  charters,  granted  by  king  James  I.  the  colonists  afore- 
said are  declared  entitled  to  all  liberties,  privileges,  and  immuniues 
of  denizens  and  natural  subjects  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if 
they  had  been  abiding  and  born  within  the  realm  oi  England : 
That  the  taxation  of  the  people,  by  themselves,  or  by  persons 
chosen  by  themselves  to  represent  them,  who  can  only  know  what 
taxes  the  people  are  able  to  bear,  or  the  easiest  method  of  raising 
them,  and  must  themselves  be  affected  by  every  tax  laid  on 
the  people,  is  the  only  ifecurity  against  a  burthensome  taxation, 
and  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  British  freedom,  without 
which  tlie  ancient  constitution  cannot  exist :  That*  his  majesty's 
Kege  people  of  this  his  most  ancient  and  loyal  colony  have, 
without  interruption,  enjoyed  the  inestimable  right  of  being 
governed  by  such  laws  respecting  their  internal  polity  and  taxa- 
tion, as  are  derived  from  their  own  consent,  with  the  approbation 
of  their  sovereign,  or  his  substitute ;  and  that  the  same  hath 
never  been  forfeited  or  yielded  up,  but  hath  been  constantly 
recognised  by  the  kings  and  people  of  Great  Britain."^  The 
legislatures  of  several  other  colonies  passed  similar  resolutions. 

The  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  beside  passing  resolutions 
opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  British  parliament,  took  measures 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  united  counsels  in  the  common  cause. 
The  expediency  of  calling  a  continental  congress  had  early  oc- 
curred to  the  people  of  that  province,  and  it  was  moved  in  the 
house  of  assembly.  The  consequence  of  this  motion  was,  an 
agreement  on  the  6lh  of  June,  that  "  it  is  highly  expedient, 
iembiy*pro-  ^^ere  should  be  a  meeting,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  committees 
poses  a  from  the  houses  of  representatives  or  burgesses  in  the  several 
oJ^n^l^c.  colonies,  to  consult  on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are  and  must  be  reduced,  and 
to  consider  of  a  general  congress — to  be  held  at  New  York  the 
first  Tuesday  of  October.  A  letter  was  prepared  to  be  sent  to 
the  several  speakers ;  and  a  committee  was  chosen  for  Massa- 
chusetts.^ 

1  Wirt*9  Life  of  Patrick  Henry.  The  following  additional  resolution  was 
passed ;  but  it  was  rescinded  the  next  day  :  "  Resolved  therefore,  That  the 
eeneral  assembly  of  this  colony  have  the  sole  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and 
impositions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest 
such  power  in  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  general  assem- 
bly aforesaid,  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British  as  well  as  American 
Freedom."  This,  Mr.  Wirt  observes,  "  was  asserting  in  effect,  that  the  act 
which  had  passed,  was  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  amounted  to  a  direct  charge  of  tyranny  and  despotism  against  the 
british  king,  lords  and  commons." 

9  GoidoD,  i.  Lett.  8.    Ramsay,  Revel,  i.  c.  2.    "  This  first  advance  towards 


coogresi. 
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On  the  7th  of  October,  a  congress,  consisting  of  28  delegates     1765. 
from  the  assemblies  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Provi-    >^-v^^^ 
deence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn-  A  continen- 
sylvania,  the  Delaware  counties,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  ^co"e""« 
convened  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  Timothy  Ruggles,  ojf 
Massachusetts,  was  chosen  president.     The  first  measure  of  the 
congress  was  a  declaration  of  the  rights  and  grievances  of  the  Declaration 
colonists.     They  were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  g[|"|J^g^ 
and  liberties  of  natural  born  subjects  within  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain ;  among  the  most  essential  of  which  are,  the  exclusive 
power  to  tax  themselves,  and  the  privilege  of  a  trial  by  jury. 
The  grievance  chiefly  complained  oi  was  the  act,  granting  certain 
stamp  duties  and  other  duties  in  the  British  colonies,  which,  by 
taxing  the  colonists  without  their  consent,  and  by  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts  of  admiralty,  was  declared  to  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  subvert  their  rights  and  liberties.     A  petition  to  the  Petition  ie 
king,  and  a  memorial  to  each  house  of  parliament,  were  also  MenioriaL 
agreed  on ;  and  it  was  recommended  to  the  several  colonies  to 
appoint  special  agents,  who  should  unite  their  utmost  endeavours 
in  soliciting  redress  of  grievances.     The  assemblies  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  were  prevented  by  their  governors 
from  sending  representatives  to  the  congress ;  but  they  forwarded 
petitions  to  England,  similar  to  those  adopted  by  that  body. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  people,  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Stamp  act 
colonies,  assumed  the  controversy  without  waiting  the  result  of  occa"OM 

!••  FA  ^\        re   '  f    A     A  r\\'  tumults  m 

legitimate  measures,     in  August  the  emgies  ot  Andrew  (JJiver,  Boston, 
the  proposed  distributor  of  stamps  in  Massachusetts,  was  found 
hanging  on  a  tree,  afterward  well  known  by  the  name  of  Liberty 
Tree,  on  the  main  street  of  Boston,  accompanied  with  emblems 
designating  lord  Bute,  and  the  wicked  motives  of  the  obnoxious 
acts  of  parliament.     At  night,  the  images  were  taken  down,  and 
carried  on  a  bier,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  immense  col- 
lection of  people,  through  the  court  house,  down  King  street,  to 
a  small  brick  building,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Mr. 
Oliver  for  the  reception  of  stamps.     This  building  was  soon 
levelled  with  the  ground,, and  the  rioters,  proceeding  to  Fort  Hill 
to  burn  the  pageantry,  next  assaulted  Mr.  Oliver's  house,  which 
stood  near  that  hill,  and,  having  broken  the  windows,  entered  it, 
and  destroyed  part  of  the  furniture.     The  next  day,  Mr.  Oliver 
authorized  several  gentlemen  to  announce  on  the  exchange,  that 
he  had  declined  having  any  concern  with  the  office  of  stamp 
master ;  but  in  the  evening  a  bonfire  was  made,  and  a  repetition 
of  this  declaration  exacted  of  him. 

continenta]  union,"  Dr.  Ramsay  says,  "  was  seconded  in  South  Carolina,  before 
it  bad  been  agreed  to  by  any  colony  to  the  southward  of  New  England." 
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1765.         On  the  26tb  of  the  same  month,  the  tumults  were  renewed. 
\^\^^m^  The  rioters  assembled  in  King  street,  and  proceeded  to  the  bouse 
Taroiihfl      of  William  Story,  deputy  register  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  whose 
teaewed.     private  papers,  as  well  as  the  records  and  61es  of  the  court,  were 
destroyed.    The  house  of  Benjamin  Hallo weil  junior,  comptroiler 
of  the  customs,  was  next  entered  and  purloined.     Intoxicated 
by  liquors,  found  in  his  cellar,  the  rioters,  with  inflamed  rage, 
directed  their  course  to  the  house  of  lieutenant  governor  Hutch- 
inson,  whose  family  was   instantly  dispersed,   and   who,  after 
attempting  in  vain  to  secure  himself  within  doors,  was  also  ood- 
strained  to  depart,  by  secret  passages,  to  save  his  life.     By  fiMir 
in  the  morning,  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  province  was 
completely  in  ruins,  nothing  remaining  but  the  bare  walls  and 
floors.     The  plate,  family  pictures,  most  of  the  furniture,  tbe 
wearing  apparel,  about  £900  sterling  in  money,  and  the  manu- 
scripts and  books,  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  been  30  years 
collecting,   beside   many   public  papers  in   his  custody,   were 
Discounte-   either  carried  off,  or  destroyed.     The  town  of  Boston,  tbe  next 
naaced  by    day,  voted  unanimously,  that  the  selectmen  and  magistrates  be 
BMton^'^^    desired  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours,  agreeably  to  law,  to 
suppress  the  like  disorders  for  the  future,  and  that  the  freehdders 
and  other  inhabitants  would  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
assist  them. 

The  first  day  of  November,  on  which  the  stamp  act  was  to 
begin  its  operation,  was  ushered  in  at  Boston  by  the  tolling  of 
bells.     Many  shops  and  stores  were  shut.     Effigies  of  the  au- 
thors and  friends  of  that  act  were  carried  about  the  streets,  and 
afterward  torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace. 
Treatment       Massachusetts  was  not  alone.     The  obnoxious  act  received 
of  the  sump  similar,  though  less  flagrant  treatment  in  the  other  colonies.     On 
Island,        the  24th  of  August  a  gazette  extraordinary  was  published  at 
Providence,  with  Vox  Populi,  Vox  Dei,  for  a  frontispiece. 
Effigies  were  exhibited ;  and,  in  the  evening,  cut  down  and 
burnt.     Three  days  after,  the  people  of  Newport  conducted 
three  effigies  of  obnoxious  persons  in  a  cart,  with  halters  about 
their  necks,  to  a  gallows  near  the  town  house,  where  they  were 
hung,  and  after  a  while  cut  down,  and  burnt  amidst  the  acclama- 
mations  of  thousands. 
N.  Hamp-        On  the  last  day  of  October,  a  body  of  people  from  the  country 
■***"»  approached  the  town  of  Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire),  in  the 

apprehension  that  the  stamps  would  be  distributed  ;  but,  on  re- 
ceiving assurance  that  there  was  no  such  intention,  they  quietly 
returned.  The  next  morning,  all  tlie  bells  in  Portsmouth,  New- 
castle, and  Greenland,  were  tolled,  to  denote  the  decease  of 
Liberty ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  notice  was  given  to  her 
.  friends  to  attend  her  funeral.     A  coffiin,  neatly  ornamented,  and 
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ioMaibed  with  "Liberty,  aged  CXLV  years,"*  was  prepared  1765. 
or  the  funeral  procession,  which  began  from  the  state  house, 
ttended  with  two  unbraced  drums*  Minute  guns  were  fired 
Dtil  the  corpse  arrived  at  the  grave,  when  an  oration  was  pro- 
Hinced,  in  nonour  of  the  deceased.  Scarcely  was  the  oration 
mcluded,  when,  some  remains  of  life  having  been  discovered, 
e  corpse  was  taken  up.  The  inscription  on  the  lid  of  the 
iffin  was  immediately  altered  to  Liberty  revived  ;  the  bells 
iddenly  struck  a  cheerful  sound ;  and  joy  appeared  again  in 
ratry  countenance. 

In  Connecticut,  Mr.  IngersoU,  the  constituted  distributor  of  ^™«<^- 
amps,  was  exhibited  and  burnt  in  effigy  in  the  month  of  August ; 
nd  the  resentment  at  length  became  so  general  and  alarming, 
lai  he  resigned  his  office. 

la  the  same  month,  the  spirit  discovered  by  the  citizens  of  N.  Yoik, 
lew  York  produced  a  similar  resignation.  The  stamp  act  was 
ootemptuously  cried  about  the  streets,  under  the  tide  of  ^'  The 
roily  of  England  and  Ruin  of  America."  The  stamp  papers  arriv- 
Dg  toward  the  end  of  October,  lieutenant  governor  Colden  took 
hem  into  Fort  George,  and  extraordinary  preparations  were 
nade  to  secure  them.  On  the  1st  of  November,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York,  offended  at  the  conduct  and  disliking 
ifae  political  sentiments  of  Mr.  Colden,  having  assembled  in  the 
evening,  proceeded  to  the  fort  walls;  broke  open  his  stable, 
and  took  out  his  coach  ;  and,  after  carrying  it  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  city,  marched  to  the  common,  where  a 
gallows  was  erected,  on  one  end  of  which  they  suspended  his 
effigy,  with  a  stamped  bill  of  lading  in  one  hand,  and  a  figure 
of  the  devil  in  the  other.  When  the  effigy  had  hung  a  consider- 
able time,  they  carried  it  in  procession  with  the  gallows  entire, 
die  coach  preceding,  to  the  gate  of  the  fort,  whence  it  was 
removed  to  the  bowling  green,  under  the  muzzle  of  the  guns, 
where  a  bonfire  was  made,  and  the  whole  pageantry,  including 
the  coach,  was  consumed,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  several 
thousand  spectators.  They  next  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
major  James,  who  was  a  friend  to  the  stamp  act,  and,  after  plun- 
dering it,  consumed  every  article  of  the  furniture  in  a  bonfire. 
The  next  day,  the  people  insisting  to  have  the  stamps,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  the  corporation ;  and 
ikej  were  deposited  in  the  city  hall.  Ten  boxes  of  stamps, 
vnvins  afterward,  were  committed  to  the  flames. 

At  Philadelphia,  on  the  appearance  of  the  ships  having  on  Philadel- 
board  the  stamps,  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  hoisted  their  ^  *** 
colours  half  mast  high ;  the  bells  were  muffled,  and  continued  to 

1  Computed  from  the  first  landing  at  Plymouth*  in  1(^20. 

toIh  n.  18 
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toll  until  evening.  The  body  of  quakers,  with  a  part  of  the 
church  of  England  and  of  the  baptists,  seemed  inclined  to  sub- 
mit to  the  stamp  act ;  but  great  pains  were  taken  to  engage  the 
Dutch  and  the  lower  class  of  people  in  the  opposition ;  and 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  stamp  master,  found  it  necessary  at  length 
resign. 

In  Maryland,  Mr.  Hood,  the  stamp  distributor  for  that  colony, 
to  avoid  resigning  his  office,  fled  to  New  York ;  but  he  was 
constrained  by  a  number  of  freemen  to  sign  a  paper,  declaring 
his  absolute  and  final  resignation. 

In  Virginia,  Mr.  George  Mercer,  distributor  of  stamps  for  that 
colony,  arriving  at  Williamsburg  in  the  evening,  was  immediately 
urged  to  resign  ;  and,  the  next  day,  he  so  handsomely  declined 
acting  in  his  office,  that  he  received  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
At  night,  the  town  was  illuminated ;  the  bells  were  nmg ;  and 
festivity  expressed  the  universal  joy. 

Canada  and  Halifax  submitted  to  the  act. 

In  tlie  West  India  islands,  the  proceedings  were  various.  The 
people  of  St.  ChristophMT  obliged  the  distributor  and  his  deputy 
to  resign.  Barbadoes  submitted  to  the  act.  Jamaica  cleared 
out  with  stamps,  but  Kingston  without  them. 

The  New  York  merchants,  the  more  effectually  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  resolved  to  direct  their  correspondents 
to  ship  no  more  goods  until  it  should  be  repealed ;  and  that  they 
would  not  sell  on  commission  any  goods,  which  should  be  ship- 
ped from  Great  Britain,  after  tlie  1st  of  January,  unless  on 
condition  of  such  repeal.  The  merchants  and  traders  of  Phila- 
delphia and  of  Boston,  imitating  the  spirited  and  patiiotic  c(Miduct 
of  New  York,  entered  into  similar  nonimportation  agreements ; 
and  the  example  was  followed  by  the  merchants  of  all  those 
colonies  which  had  ventured  openly  to  oppose  the  stamp  act.^ 
By  the  1st  of  November,  when  the  act  was  to  take  efiect,  not 
a  sheet  of  stamped  paper  was  to  be  had  throughout  the  cdonies 
of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Fennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  or  the  two  Carolinas. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  mutual  agreements,  concessions,,  and 
associations  were  concluded  between  "  the  sons  of  liberty  of  the 
colony  of  New  York  on  the  one  part,  and  the  sons  of  liberty  of 
the  colony  of  Connecticut  on  the  other  part ;"  in  which,  after 
professions  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  attachment  to  the  royal 
person  and  family,  and  agreeing  to  protect  and  defend  each  other 
in  the  peaceable,  full,  and  just  enjoyment  of  their  inherent  and 

1  The  effect  of  these  nonimportation  agreements  was  felt  in  England,  and 
doubtless  contributed  to  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  The  exports  uom  Great 
Britain  to  America  were  less  in  1766  than  in  1765.  In  those  two  years,  tho 
exports  from  Britain  to  the  colonies  were  less  than  the  imports  hj  £880,811  • 
Colonial  Tracts  in  Library  of  Harvard  College. 
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mccustomed  rights  as  subjects  of  their  respective  colonies,  they  pro-     1765. 
ceed  to  take  notice  of  the  obnoxious  act,  which  they  treat  as  not  v^S/-^^/ 
proniulgatecl,  and  not  to  be  regarded  but  for  resistance.  '^  Whereas 
a  certain  pamphlet  has  appeared  in  America  in  the  form  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Stamp-Act, 
but  has  never  been  legally  published  or  introduced,  neither  can  it, 
as  it  would  immediately  deprive  them  of  the  most  invaluable  part 
of  the  British  constitution,  namely,  the  trial  by  juries,  and  the 
most  just  mode  of  taxation  in  the  world,  that  is,  of  taxing  them- 
selves, rights  that  every  British  subject  becomes  heir  to  as  soon 
as  born  :  For  the  preservation  of  which,  and  every  part  of  the 
British  constitution,  they  do  reciprocally  resolve  and  determine 
to  march  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  at  their  own  proper  costs  and 
expence,  on  the  first  proper  notice, — to  the  relief  of  those  that  for  mutual 
shall,  are,  or  may  be  in  danger  from  the  stamp-act,  or  its  pro-  ^  *  ' 
moters  and  abettors,  or  any  thing  relative  to  it,  on  account  of  any 
thing  that  may  have  been  m  opposition  to  its  obtaining."     After 
recommending  mutual  vigilance  towards  those  who  may  be  the 
most  likely  to  introduce  the  use  of  stamped  papers,  to  the  total 
subversion  of  the  British  constitution  and  American  liberty,  and 
agreeing  that  they  will,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by  all  just      ^ 
ways  and  means,  endeavour  to  bring  all  such  betrayers  of  their 
country  to  the  most  condign  punishment ;  they  resolve,  "  to  de- 
fend the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  their  respective  colonies,  from  o°fthe1ih«r. 
all  unlawful  violations  and  impediments  whatever,  on  account  of  ty  of  Uie 
the  said  act,  as  the  only  means,  under  divine  Providence,  of  P'®'"* 
preserving  their  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes ;  and  finally,  that 
they  will,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  endeavour  to  bring  about, 
accomplish,  and  perfect  the  like  association  with  all  the  colonies 
on  the  continent,  for  the  like  salutary  purposes  and  no  other." 

The  (miposal  of  uniting  with  New  York  and  Connecticut  was  Continental 
accepted  by  the  sons  of  liberty  at  Boston,  who  proposed  to  TOwdf'*^ 
commence  a  continental  union.     This  proposal  was  immediately  circular  let- 
encouraged  by  circular  letters  sent  by  them  into  the  New  Eng-  ten  sent  to 
land  colonies,  and  sent  by  those  of  New  York  as  far  as  South  ^*  *^^°* 

^       ,.  '  ^  niei. 

Carolina. 

Although,  by  the  resignation  of  the  stamp  officers,  the  colonists  Business 
were  laid  under  a  legal  inability  for  doing  business  according  to  ^^o"®  *^'**>" 
parliamentary  laws  ;  yet  they  adventured  to  do  it,  and  risked  the  °"'  ■tamps, 
consequences.     Vessels  sailed  from  ports,  as  before;  and  the 
courts  of  justice,  though  suspended  awhile  in  most  of  the  colonies, 
at  length  proceeded  to  business  without  stamps.^ 

1  Gordon,  i.  Lett.  3.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  322—330.  Minot,  ii.  c.  7,  8. 
Hewatt,  ii.  c.  11.  Adams,  N.  Eng.  243 — 251.  Pres.  Adams,  Lett.  1.  Warren, 
Amer.  Rer.  L  31.  Amer.  Museum,  vol.  iv.  The  Journal  of  the  Stamp  act  con- 
grem,  reprinted  from  an  official  copy»  is  in  the  2d  volume  of  Niles's  Register. 
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The  British  parliament  passed  an  act,  establishing  the  rates  of 
postage  of  letters  between  London  and  the  British  dominions 
m  America.  The  preamble  of  this  act  states  the  security  and 
improvement  of  correspondence  throughout  his  majesty's  do- 
minions as  a  matter  of  great  concernment,  and  highly  necessaiy 
for  the  preservation  and  extension  of  trade  and  commerce; 
subjoining,  "  that  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  several  communi- 
catioos  have  been  opened,  and  new  posts  established  in  several 
parts  of  his  majesty's  dominions  in  America,  for  which  the  rates 
of  postage  cannot,  under  the  present  laws,  be  properly  ascer- 
tained."^ 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  the  Feudal  Law,  written  by 
John  Adams,  was  published  this  year.  Though  it  appeared 
without  a  name,  it  has  all  the  characteristic  marks  of  its  now 
well  known  author.  It  shows  such  a  profound  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  and  such  a  consummate  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory and  characters  of  the  fathers  of  New  England ;  it  breathes 
such  a  fervid  spirit  of  liberty,  and  invincible  hatred  to  tyranny ; 
it  glows  with  so  pure  and  unquenchable  love  of  his  country ; 
it  presents  so  just  a  view  of  its  present  injuries,  and  so  ominous 
a  prospect  of  its  future  dangers,  and  so  admirably  prepares  his 
countrymen  to  resist  the  one,  and  to  meet  the  other ;  that  it 
may  never  be  forgotten.  A  work  of  such  intrinsic  merit,  and  of 
such  powerful  influence,  composed  at  this  crisis,  claims  a  record 
among  tlie  political  occurrences  of  the  time. 

The  writer,  referring  to  the  attempts  of  "  the  great,''  in  all 
ages,  to  wrest  from  the  populace,  as  they  are  contemptuously 
called,  the  knowledge  of  their  rights  and  wrongs,  and  their 
power  to  assert  the  former  or  redress  the  latter,  proceeds,  io  his 
own  nervous  style,  "  I  say  Rights,  for  such  they  have  undoubt- 
edly, antecedent  to  all  earthly  government — Rights j  that  cannot 
be  repealed  or  restrained  by  human  laws — Rights^  derived  from 
the  great  Legislator  of  tlie  universe.  From  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  to  the  first  settlement  of  America,  knowledge 
gradually  spread  in  Europe,  but  especially  in  England ;  and  in 
proportion  as  that  increased  and  spread  among  the  people,  ec- 
clesiastial  and  civil  tyranny,  which  I  use  as  synonimous  expres- 
sions for  the  canon  and  Jfeudal  laws,  seem  to  have  lost  their 
strength  and  weight.     The  people  grew  more  and  more  sensible 


1  Annual  Register.  The  previous  rates  of  postage  had  been  established  by 
an  act  of  9  Aune ;  which,  so  far  as  it  respected  America,  was  now  repealed. 
After  the  10th  of  October,  the  rates  of  inland  postage  in  America  were  to  be, 
for  any  distance  not  exceeding  60  miles,  for  every  single  letter  Ad.  and  all  others 
in  proportion ;  for  upwards  of  60  and  not  exceeding  100  miles,  every  single 
letter  Qd. ;  ior  upwards  of  100  and  not  exceeding  200  miles,  every  single  letlec 
8d.  and  for  upwards  of  200  and  not  exceeding  100  miles  further^  for  eveiy.  suck 
further  distance  every  tingle  letter  2d.  and  otaers  in  proportion. 
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of  the  wrong  that  was  done  them,  by  these  sjrsteras ;  more  and  1765. 
more  impatient  under  it ;  and  determined  at  all  hazards  to  rid 
themselves  of  it ;  till  at  last,  under  the  execrable  race  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  struggle  between  the  people  and  the  confederacy 
aforesaid  of  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny,  became  formidable, 
violent,  and  bloody.  It  was  this  great  struggle  that  peopled 
America.  It  was  not  religion  alone — but  it  was  a  love  of  universal 
liberty,  and  an  hatred,  a  dread,  an  horror  of  the  infernal  con- 
federacy before  described,  that  projected,  conducted,  and  accom- 
plished the  settlement  of  America.  It  was  a  resolution  formed 
by  a  sensible  people,  I  mean  the  Puritansy  almost  in  despair. 
They  had  become  intelligent  in  general,  and  many  of  them 
learned. — ^They  at  last  resolved  to  fly  to  the  vnldemess  for  refuge. 
After  their  arrival  here,  they  began  their  settlement,  and  formed 
their  plan  both  of  ecclesiastial  and  civil  government,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  canon  and  feudal  law.  The  leading  men 
among  them,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  were  men  of  sense 
and  learning :  To  many  of  them  the  historians,  orators,  poets, 
and  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  quite  familiar ;  and 
some  of  them  have  left  libraries  that  are  still  in  being,  consisting 
chiefly  of  volumes,  in  which  the  wisdom  of  the  most  enlightened 

ages  and  nations  is  deposited. Let  us  take  it  for  granted,  that 

the  same  great  spirit,  which  once  gave  Caesar  so  warm  a  recep- 
tioQ ;  which  denounced  hostilities  against  John,  till  Magna  Charta 
was  signed ;  which  severed  the  head  of  Charles  the  first  from  his 
body,  and  drove  James  the  second  from  his  kingdom  ;  the  same 
great  spirit  (may  heaven  preserve  it  till  the  earth  shall  be  no 
more)  which  seated  the  great  grandfather  of  his  present  most 
gracious  majesty  on  the  throne  of  Britain,  is  still  alive,  and  active, 
and  warm  in  England ;  and  that  the  same  spirit  in  America^ 
instead  of  provoking  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  will  endear 
us  to  them  for  ever.  This  spirit,  however,  without  knowledge, 
would  be  little  better  than  brutal  rage.  Let  us  tenderly  and 
kindly  cherish  therefore  the  means  of  knowledge." 

The  writer  calls  upon  every  order  and  degree  among  the 
people  to  rouse  their  attention  and  animate  their  resolution. 
^^  Let  us  study  the  law  of  nature  ;  search  into  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution  ;  read  the  histories  of  ancient  ages  ;  contem- 
plate the  great  examples  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  set  before  us 
the  conduct  of  our  own  British  ancestors,  who  have  defended 
for  us  the  inlierent  rights  of  mankind  against  foreign  and  domestic 
tyrants  and  usurpers,  against  arbitrary  kings  and  cruel  priests,  in 
9hort  against  the  gates  of  earth  and  hell.  Let  us  read  and 
recollect  and  impress  upon  our  souls  the  views  and  ends  of  our 
own  more  immediate  forefathers  in  exchanging  their  native  coun- 
try for  a  dreary,  inhospitable  wilderness*  •  •  •  Recollect  the  civil 
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and  religious  principles  and  hopes  and  expectations  which  con- 
stantly supported  and  carried  them  through  all  hardships,  with 
patience  and  resignation.  Let  us  recollect,  it  was  liberty,  the 
hope  of  liberty  for  themselves  and  us  and  ours,  which  conquered 
all  discouragements,  dangers,  and  trials. — In  such  researches  as 
these  let  us  all  in  our  several  departments  cheerfully  engage ; 
but  especially  the  proper  patrons  and  supporters  of  law,  learning, 
and  religion.''  The  patriot,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  dissertation, 
says,  no  one  of  any  feeling,  born  and  educated  in  this  once 
happy  country,  can  consider  the  numerous  distresses,  usurpations, 
that  we  have  reason  to  fear  are  meditating  for  ourselves,  our 
children,  our  neighbours,  in  short  for  all  our  countrymen  and  all 
their  posterity,  without  the  utmost  agonies  of  heart,  and  many 
tears. 

A  general  congress  of  Indians  was  held,  this  year,  at  Mobile, 
at  which  were  present  George  Johnstone,  governor  of  West 
Florida,  and  the  head  men  and  warriors  of  the  Chactaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations ;  and  a  tariff  of  trade  was  settled  on  every 
material  article,  in  the  most  public  and  solemn  manner,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  Indians.^ 

The  Cherokees  could  at  this  time  scarcely  bring  2000  men  to 
the  field.2 

The  white  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  were  40,000 ;  the 
negroes  and  persons  of  colour,  90,000^  The  white  inhabitants 
of  Charlestown,  the  capital  of  that  colony,  amounted  to  between 
6000  and  6000 ;  and  the  negroes,  to  between  7000  and  8000/ 
Boston  contained  1676  houses;  2069  families,  and  15,520 
souls.* 

The  town  of  Pittsburg  was  laid  out,  on  the  plan  of  Philadel- 
phia, upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Monongaliela.^  West  Housac, 
m  Massachusetts,  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Williams- 
town.'' 

A  professorship  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages 
was  lounded  in  Harvard  College,  on  the  donation  of  Thomas 
Hancock,  and  Stephen  Sewall  was  inducted  the  first  profes- 


sor. 


8 


19 


1  Adair,  366.    The  tariff  was  chiefly  "  according  to  the  Muskohge  standard. 
«  Hewatt,  ii.  280. 

3  Drayton,  S.  Car.  103. 

4  Hewatt,  ii.  291.  The  province  of  South  Carolina  was  now  in  a  veiy 
flourishing  state,  and  its  prosperity  continued  until  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
In  the  half  century  from  1725  to  1775  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  were  in- 
creased sevenfold.     Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  123. 

5  Stiles,  MS.  This  account,  which  Dr.  Stiles  "  received  from  the  Secietaiy's 
office,"  was  the  result  of  enumeration.     See  Tables. 

6  Niles,  Register,  vi.  208.    Alcedo,  T.  Jhi,  Pittsburg. 

7  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron. 

8  Ibid.    See  1764«  Jti.  Hakcoci:. 
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The  Rev.  George  Whitefield  took  leave  of  the  church  in     1765. 
Savannah ;  and  the  Orphan  house  was  discontinued.^  v^-v^-^^^ 

On  the  3d  of  January,  near  the  head  of  St.  John's  river  in  Frost  in 
East  Florida  there  was  a  frost  so  intense,  that  in  one  night  the  ^^^^^^' 
ground  was  frozen  an  inch  thick  upon  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  limes,  citrons,  and  hanana  trees,  at  St.  Augustine,  were 
destroyed.* 

The  Quebec  Gazette,  La  Gazette  de  Quebec^  in  French  and  Quebec 
English,  was  first  published.^  ^"^"^ 

Timothy  Cutler,  rector    of  Christ  church  in  Boston,  died.  Death*, 
aged  82  y  Edward  Wigglesworth,  the  first  professor  of  divinity 
in  Harvard  College,  in  tbe  73d  year  of  his  age  ;^  Oxenbridge 
Thacher,  aged  45  years.^ 

1  By  the  general  account  of  monies  expended  and  received  for  the  use  of  the 
Orphan  house  from  7  Jan.  1739  to  9  Feb.  1765,  it  appears,  that 

The  Expenditures  were £12,855  5  4} 

The  Receipts  .      £10,790  19    6} 

Bfo.  Whitefield'8  benefac- >      2,064    5  10  12,855  6  41 

tions  more  than  received  >        *  **•>"•'•*  ^  -a, 

S  Bertram's  Journal.  «  8d.  Clear  cold  morning;  thermometer  26.  wind  N.W. 
The  ground  was  froze  an  inch  thick  on  the  banks  ;  this  was  the  fatal  night  that 
destroyed  the  lime,  citron,  and  banana  trees  in  Augustine,  many  curious  ever- 
greens up  the  river,  that  were  near  20  years  old,  and  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  the 
youne  green  shoots  of  the  maple,  elm,  and  pavia,  with  many  flowering  plants 
and  uinibs  never  before  hurt"  This  extreme  cold  was  of  short  continuance. 
The  next  morning  (4th)  the  thermometer  was  at  50°.    See  Note  IV. 

3  Thomas,  ii.  879. 

4  Pres.  sales,  MSS.  Holyoke,  MS.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1701.  In  1710  he  was  ordained 
minister  of  a  congregational  church  in  Stratford,  in  Connecticut.  In  1719  he 
was  chosen  rector  of  Yale  College,  and  inducted  into  office,  the  duties  of  which 
he  performed  with  usefulness  and  dignity.  In  1722  he  relinquished  the  com- 
munion of  the  con^eational  church,  and  soon  after  went  to  England,  where 
he  received  orders  m  Sie  Episcopal  church,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
and  extensive  learning.  He  was  preeminently  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  and  oriental  languages ;  and  was  well  skilled  in  logic,  meta- 
physics, moral  philosophy,  theology,  and  ecclesiastical  history,  dlap.  Hist. 
Yale  College.    MiUer,  U.  359.    EUot,  Biog. 

5  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wigelesworth  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Michael  Wigglesworth  of 
Maiden.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1710 ;  and  when  the  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity  was  founded  in  that  college  by  Mr.  Thomas  HoUis,  he  was 
unanimously  appointed  first  professor,  and  was  inducted  into  office  in  1722. 
He  was  an  eminent  theologian,  and  distinguished  for  learning,  humility,  and 
piety.    Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

6  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Uxenbridge  Thacher  of  Milton,  and  the  father  of  the 
kte  Rev.  Dr.  Thacher  of  Boston.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1738 ;  and  afterwards  rose  to  eminence  at  the  bar.  He  was  representative  for 
Boston  when  the  first  revenue  acts  were  passed,  and  he  opposed  every  measure 
of  the  Britsish  parliament  against  the  constitutional  liberties  of  his  country.  He 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Sentiments  of  a  British  American,"  occasioned 
by  an  *'  Act  to  lay  certain  duties  in  the  British  colonies  and  plantations ; "  also 
"  Considerations  upon  reducing  the  value  of  gold  coins  within  the  province.** 
He  was  "  a  man  ot  strict  integrity,  highly  esteemed  for  his  moral  woith,  as  well 
as  his  legal  knowledge.  His  death  was  universally  lamented  as  a  great  loss  to 
the  public.*'    EUot,  Biog.    Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  viU.  277 ;  iu.  301. 
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KiDg*8  At  the  opening  of  parliament,  on  the  19th  of  January,  the 

openlng^of  ^'°S  r^ininded  both  houses,  that  when  he  met  them  last,  he 
parliament  acquainted  them,  that  matters  of  importance  had  happened  in 
America,  which  would  demand  their  most  serious  attention. 
He  informed  them,  that  he  had  ordered  all  the  papers  that  give 
any  light  into  the  origin,  the  progress,  or  the  tendency  of  the 
disturbances  which  have  of  late  prevailed  in  some  of  the  north- 
em  colonies,  to  be  immediately  laid  before  them.  His  majesty 
expressed  a  firm  confidence,  that  their  wisdom  and  zeal  would 
guide  them  to  such  sound  and  prudent  resolutions,  as  may  tend  at 
once  to  preserve  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  British  legislature 
over  the  colonies,  and  to  restore  to  them  that  harmony  and  tran- 
quillity, which  have  lately  been  interrupted  by  riots  and  disorders 
of  the  most  dangerous  nature.  '^  If  any  alterations,"  said  his 
majesty,  "  should  be  wanting  in  the  commercial  economy 
of  the  plantations,  which  may  tend  to  enlarge  and  secure  the 
mutual  and  beneficial  intercourse  of  my  kingdom  and  colonies, 
they  will  deserve  your  most  serious  consideration.— I  have 
nothing  at  heart  but  the  assertion  of  legal  authority,  the  preserva- 
tion 01  the  liberties  of  all  my  subjects,  the  equity  and  good  order 
of  my  government,  and  the  concord  and  prosperity  of  all  parts 
of  my  dominions." 
Dr.  Frank*  In  February,  Dr.  Franklin  was  examined  before  the  English 
lin'i  exami-  house  of  commons,  relative  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.     His 

nation  be*  ^      i  .  *  .  .  ,s  . 

fore  the  answers  to  the  numerous  questions  put  to  hmi,  on  this  occasiOD, 
bouse  of  show  at  once  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
commoni.  ^ j  ^j*  ^^  views,  principles,  and  spirit  of  his  countrymen.  To  the 
question,  ''  Do  not  you  think  the  people  of  America  would  submit 
to  the  stamp  duty,  if  it  was  moderated  ? "  he  answered,  **  No, 
never,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms."  To  the  question, 
"  What  was  the  temper  of  America  towards  Great  Britain  before 
the  year  1763?"  he  replied,  "The  best  in  the  world.  They 
submitted  willingly  to  the  government  of  the  crown,  and  paid,  in 
their  courts,  obedience  to  acts  of  parliament.  Numerous  as  the 
people  are  in  the  several  old  provinces,  they  cost  you  nothing  in 
ibrts,  citadels,  garrisons,  or  armies,  to  keep  them  in  subjection. 
They  were  governed  by  this  country  at  the  expense  only  of  a 
little  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  they  were  led  by  a  thread.  They 
had  not  only  a  respect,  but  an  affection  for  Great  Britain ;  for 
its  laws,  its  customs,  and  manners,  and  even  a  fondness  for  its 
fashions,  that  greatly  increased  the  commerce.  Natives  of 
Britain  were  always  treated  with  particular  regard;  to  be  an 
Old  England-man  was,  of  itself,  a  character  of  some  respect, 
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nd  gave  a  kind  of  rank  among  us.*' — "  And  what  is  their  tem-  1766. 
mr  now  ?"  it  was  asked.  "  O,  veiy  much  akered,"  he  replied.  n.^S/.-^^ 
^  Did  you  ever  hear  the  authority  of  parliament  to  make  laws 
IT  America  questk>ned  till  lately  ? " — "  The  authority  of  par- 
unent,"  said  he,  "  was  allowed  to  be  valid  in  all  laws,  except 
ach  as  should  lay  internal  taxes.  It  was  never  disputed  in  lay- 
ig  duties  to  regulate  commerce."  To  the  question,  "  Can  you 
iime  any  act  of  assembly,  or  public  act  of  any  of  your  govern- 
nmts,  that  made  such  distinction  ?  "  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  know 
btt  there  was  any :  I  think  there  was  never  an  occasion  to  make 
nob  an  Qct,  till  now  that  you  have  attempted  to  tax  us :  that  has 
secasioned  resolutions  of  assembly,  declaring  the  distinction,  in 
irfaich  I  think  every  assembly  on  the  continent,  and  every  mem- 
ber in  every  assembly,  have  been  unanimous."^ 

The  decided  opposition  of  the  American  colonies  to  the  stamp  Advocates 
let  rendered  it  necessary  for  Great  Britain  either  to  enforce  or  |^e^"o*^|, 
repeal  it.     Each  of  these  measures  had  advocates.     Among  the  colonies. 
bremost  to  vindicate  the  colonies  were  lord  Camden,  in  the 
bouse  of  peers,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  house  of  commons.     "  My 
position  is  this,"  said  lord  Camden,  *'  I  repeat  it,  I  will  maintain 
it  Id  my  last  hour ;  taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable. 
This  position  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature.     It  is  more,  it  is 
ilseilf  an  eternal  law  of  nature.     For  whatever  is  a  man's  own, 
il  is  absolutely  his  own.     No  man  has  a  right  to  take  it  from 
Um  without  his  consent.     Whoever  attempts  to  do  it,  attempts 
m  injury ;  whoever  does  it,  commits  a  robbery." 

In  the  debate  on  the  motion  of  address,  Mr.  Pitt  rose  to  offer  Mr.  Pitt's 
bis  sentiments  on  the  present  situation  of  affairs.     His  speech  «pe?cl> 

,.  I    11    "  11  1  TT  *  against  the 

W93  m  nis  own  bold,  nervous,  and  eloquent  style,  lie  pro-  measures  of 
aounced  every  capital  measure,  taken  by  the  late  ministers,  to  administra- 
baife  been  entirely  wrong.  "  It  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  speaker,  since 
[  have  attended  in  parliament.  When  the  resolution  was  taken 
bi  thb  house  to  tax  America,  I  was  ill  in  my  bed.  If  I  could 
bare  endured  to  have  been  carried  in  my  bed,  so  great  was  the 
i^kation  of  my  mind  for  the  consequences,  I  would  have  so- 
Bmted  some  kind  hand  to  have  laid  me  down  on  this  floor,  to 
bare  borne  my  testimony  against  it.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  the 
Idbgdom  has  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  colonies.  At  the 
same  time,  I  assert  the  authority  of  this  kingdom  to  be  sovereign 
and  supreme  in  every  circumstance  of  government  and  legisla- 

&ni  whatsoever The  idea  of  virtual  representation  is  the 

most  contemptible  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  man ;  it 
docs  not  deserve  a  serious  refutation.  The  commons  in  America, 
fdtiresented  in  their  several  assemblies,  have  invariably  exercised 

1  FraDklin's  Works,  iv.  109—141. 
VOL.  II.  1 9 
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1766.  this  constitutional  right  of  giving  and  granting  their  own  mooey ; 
v^-*v^w/  they  would  have  been  skives,  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  it ;  at  the 
same  time,  diis  kingdom  has  ever  possessed  the  power  of  l^is- 
lative  and  commercial  controul.  The  colonies  aclmowledge  tout 
authority  in  all  things,  with  the  sole  exception  that  you  shall  not 
take  their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without  theu:  consent." 
Mr.  Oren-  After  some  minutes  of  profound  silence,  Mr.  Grenville  rose, 
vUie't  in  and  entered  into  a  laboured  vindication  of  the  measures  of  his 
tbtnu^  ^  administration.  Ho  asserted,  that  the  tumults  in  America  bor- 
dered on  open  rebellion  ;  and  if  the  doctrine  promulgated  that 
day  were  confirmed,  he  feared  they  would  lose  this  name,  to 
take  that  of  revolution.  He  affirmed  taxation  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  sovereign  power  ;  and  that  it  had  been  frequendy  exercised 
over  those  who  were  never  represented.  "  Great  Britain,"  said 
he,  '*  protects  America ;  America  is  tlierefore  bound  to  yield  obe- 
dience. If  not,  tell  me  when  were  the  Americans  emancipated  ? 
The  seditious  spirit  of  the  colonies  owes  its  birth  to  the  factbn 
in  this  house.^'  When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  Mr.  Pitt  rose 
to  reply,  but  was  called  to  order,  the  privilege  of  speakbg  a 
second  time  being  allowed  only  in  a  committee.  But  the  bouse 
resounding  with  the  cry  of  '*  Go  on,"  he  proceeded,  with  an 
independence  of  spirit  and  power  of  eloquence,  worthy  of  his 
Mr.  Rtt*8  subject :  "  Sir,"  addressing  the  speaker,  "  a  charge  is  brought 
'^Py*  against  gendemen  sitting  in  this  house,  for  giving  buth  to  sedition 
in  America.  The  freedom  with  which  they  have  spoken  their 
sentiments  against  this  unhappy  act,  is  imputed  to  them  as  a 
crime;  but  the  imputation  shall  not  discourage  me.  .  .  .  We 
are  told,  America  is  obstinate — America  is  almost  in  open  re- 
bellion. Sir,  I  rejoice  diat  America  has  resisted ;  three  millions 
of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty,  as  voluntarily  to 
submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make 

slaves  of  all  the  rest The  honorable  gentleman  tells  us, 

he  understands  not  the  difference  between  internal  and  external 
taxation ;  but  surely  tliere  is  a  plain  distinction  between  taxes 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  and  duties  imposed 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  '  When,'  said  the  honorable 
gentleman,  '  were  the  colonies  emancipated  ? '  At  what  time, 
say  I  in  answer,  were  they  made  slaves  ?"  Having  adverted  to 
the  profits  to  Great  Britain  from  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  he 
proceeds  :  "  I  know  the  valour  of  your  troops — I  know  the  skill 
of  your  officers — I  know  the  force  of  this  country  ;  but  in  such 
a  cause  your  success  would  be  hazardous.  America,  if  she  fell, 
would  fall  like  the  strong  man  ;  she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of 
the  state,  and  puU  down  the  constitution  with  her.  Is  this  your 
boasted  peace  r  Not  to  sheathe  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  but 
to  sheathe  it  in  the  bowels  of  your  countrymen  ?     The  Ameri- 
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caos  have  been  wronged — ^they  have  been  driven  to  madness  by     1766. 
iojastice.     Will  you  punish  them  for  the   madness  you  have   v^-v^-^^ 
occasioned  ?     No :  let  this  country  be  the  first  to  resume  its 
prudence  and  temper ;  I  will  pledge  myself  for  the  colonies,  that, 
00  their  part,  animositjr  and  resentment  will  cease." 

In  conclusion,  he  proposed  that  the  stamp  act  should  be  abso- 
lutely, totally,  and  immediately  repealed.  In  a  short  time,  the 
new  ministers  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal ;  which,  after  a  very 
vehement  opposition,  passed  both  houses  of  parliament  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  Declaratory 
Act,  asserting  the  power  and  right  of  Great  Britain  to  bind  the 
cobnies  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  The  declaratory  act  passed  in  Sump  act 
the  beginning  of  March;  and  on  the  18th  of  die  month  the  "P^**®**- 
stamp  act  was  repealed,  by  a  majority  of  275  to  167.  News  of 
the  repeal  excited  great  joy  in  America ;  where  it  was  celebrated 
by  the  ringing  of  bells,  fireworks,  and  festivals.^ 

By  an  act  of  parliament,  the  non  enumerated  commodities,  as  Actofpar- 
those  were  called,  which  were  not  confined  to  the  market  of  *»*™«"^ 
Great  Britain,  and  which  could  originally  be  shipped  to  any  part 
of  the  world,  were  limited,  in  the  same  manner  as  rice  and 
lumber,  to  the  part  of  Europe  south  of  Cape  Finisterre.* 

By  a  very  accurate  statement,  drawn  up  this  year  by  order  of  state  of 
governor  Ulloa  to  be  sent  to  the  Spanish  ministry,  it  appears,  i^«in»n«- 
that  the  French  colony  of  Louisiana  contained  5556  white  inhab- 
itants, and  5940  slaves.' 

This  year  were  published.  The  Crisis,  or  a  full  defence  of  the  Political 
Colonies  ;*  An  Enmiiry  into  the  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies,  by  po^lica- 
Richard  Bland,  of  Virginia  ;^  Considerations  on  the  propriety  of 
imposing  Taxes  on  die  British  Colonies,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  Revenue,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  ascribed  to  Daniel 
Dulaney,  of  Maryland  ;®  and,  The  Grievances  of  the  American 
Colonies  candidly  examined,  printed  by  Authority,  at  Provi- 
dence, in  Rhode  Island.*^ 

1  Belsham*  Hist  G.  Brit.  v.  b.  14.  Parliamentary  Journals.  Bissct,  Reign 
of  George  III.  c.  6  Adams,  N.  Eng.  c.  20.  Gordon,  i.  Lett.  8. — ^Tho  Declara- 
tory Act,  says  Mr.  Adams,  was  made  without  our  consent,  by  a  parliament 
wmch  had  no  authority  beyond  the  four  seas.     Hist.  Dispute. 

9  Pitkiii,  Statistical  View. 

3  Stiles,  MSS.  The  particulars  are,  1893  white  men,  fit  to  bear  arms,  1044 
women  (marriageable),  1375  boys,  and  1244  girls.  There  were  then  in  the 
colony  2907  horses,  37,491  black  cattle,  7736  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs. 

4  Biblioth.  Amer.  154. 

5  JefiersoD,  Query  xxiii. 

^  **  Daniel  Dulaney,  Esq.  was  an  eminent  counsellor,  who  resided  at  Annapolis. 
He  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  men  of  his 
profesaioD,  that  our  country  ever  produced.  He  died  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
revolutionary  war."    Miller,  ii.  879. 

7  Hie  Rhode  Island  publication,  remarking  upon  the  duty  of  three  pence  per 
giDon  on  foreign  molasses,  obseryes :  **  Heretofore  ^ere  hath  been  imported 
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1766.  'The  house  of  represeDtatives  in  Massachusetts  ordered  HaaJL 

v^Pv.^^  their  debates  should  be  open;  and  that  a  gallery  be  erected 

Debates  <<  for  the  accommodation  oi  such  as  shall  be  inclined  to  attend 

nwdepub.  them." 

The  Salem  Marine  Society  was  instituted.     It  was  desigDed 
Marine       for  the  charitable  assistance  of  distressed  mariners  and  their 
Soc^ty-      families.     It  also  embraced  the  liberal  design  of  promodng  every 
thing  useful  to  navigation,  and  of  preserving  and  communicating 
all  discoveries  and  occurrences  on  the  voyages  of  the  members, 
as  well  as  receiving  all  plans  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  tbe 
port  of  Salem. ^ 
DeaHia,  Jonathan  Mayhew,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Boston,  died  in  tbe 

46th  year  of  his  age  ;^  and  Zabdiel  Boylston,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, in  his  87th  year.^ 

1767. 

Duty  im-  The  plan  of  taxation  was  resumed.  Parliament  pas3ed  an 
poied  on  i^^.^^  imposing  a  duty  to  be  paid  by  the  colonists,  on  paper,  glass, 
f^*&c  painters'  colours,  and  teas  imported  into  the  colonies.  This  act 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  29th  of  June ;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  colonists  as  unjust,  and  dangerous  to  their  essential 
rights.  The  preamble  states,  that  the  duties  are  laid  for  tbe 
better  support  of  government,  and  the  administration  of  the  colo- 
nies. One  clause  of  the  act  enables  the  crown,  by  sign  manual, 
to  establish  a  general  civil  list,  throughout  every  province  of  North 
America,  to  an  indefinite  exteut,  with  any  salaries,  pensions  or 
appointments,  to  an  unlimited  amount.     The  act  provides,  that 

into  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  only»  ahout  one  million  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  guDons,  annually ;  the  duty  on  this  quantity  is  £14,875  steiiing,  to  be 
paid  yearly  by  this  little  colony ;  a  larger  sum  than  was  ever  in  it  any  one 
time/* — This  able  paper  appears  among  the  Colonial  Tracts,  soon  after  repub- 
lished in  London.  On  inquiring  of  my  antiquarian  Friend  Moses  Brown,  of 
Providence,  who  was  the  writer  of  it  ?  he  replied,  that  he  did  not  certainly  know, 
but  he  thought  it  was  written  by  Stephen  Hopkins. 

1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  239.  Bentley's  Funeral  Discourse  on  Gen.  Fiske. 
MS.  Lett,  from  Salem.  The  Society  was  incorporated  in  1771 ;  and  has  always 
consisted  of  the  more  advanced  navigators  and  merchants.    It  has  large  fimds. 

S  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mayhew,  son  of  Rev.  Experience  Mayhew  of  Mar£a*s  Vine- 
yvd,  was  graduated  iit  Harvard  College  in  1744,  and  ordained  minister  of  the 
West  church  in  Boston  in  1747.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  mental  powers 
and  literary  attainments.  He  became  conspicuous  by  his  theological  and  politi- 
cal writings,  especially  by  his  controversy  witli  Mr.  Apthorp  and  others  respect- 
ing the  charter  and  conduct  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
parts.  See  1763.  The  writings  on  both  sides  of  this  subject  make  collectivdy 
a  large  octavo  volume.  Those  of  Dr.  Mayhew  unite  keen  satire  with  close 
argumentation.  Sketch  of  his  life.  Character,  and  Writings,  in  the  Literaiy 
l&cellany  [Cambridge,  1805.]  i.  62—70 ;  157—164.     Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

3  He  was  the  first  physician  who  ventured  to  inoculate  for  the  small  pox  in 
New  England.  See  1721.  He  was  born  at  Brookline,  and  died  at  his  patertial 
estate.  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  301 ;  2d  Series,  i.  106.  Pierce's  Centuzy 
Discpurse.    Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 
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afier  all  such  ministerial  warrants  under  the  sign  manual,  "  as     1767. 
are  thought  proper  and  necessary,"  shall  be  satisfied,  die  residue   s^^^/^^^ 
of  the  revenue  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  parliament.^ 

An  act  had  been  passed  by  parliament,  the  same  session  in  Act  to  pro- 
which  the  stamp  act  was  passed,  that  obliged  the  several  colonial  l^^^^^ 
assemblies  to  provide  quarters  for  the  soldiers,  and  furnish  them  soidien; 
with  fire,  beds,  candles,  and  other  articles,  at  the  expense  of  the 
colonies.^    The  jealousy  of  Massachusetts  was  awakened  by  the  Massacha- 
attempt  of  the  governor   to  execute  this  law.     In  June,  an  setu  op- 
addition  was  made  to  the  British  troops  at  the  Castle  in  the  ^gcuti^^? 
harbour  of  Boston ;  and  the  governor  requested  that  provision 
be  made  by  the  assembly  for  their  support.     After  due  delibera- 
tion, the  house  resolved,  that  such  provision  be  made  for  them, 
while  they  remain  here,  as  has  been  heretofore  usually  made  for 
his  majesty's  regular  troops,  when  occasionally  in  the  province. 
The  caution  with  which  this  resolution  was  drawn  shows  how 
reluctant  the  assembly  were  to  have  a  military  force  placed  in 
the  province ;  and  how  careful,  neither  to  yield  any  portion  of 
their  legislative  rights,  nor  to  furnish  a  precedent  for  the  repetition 
of  a  measure,  equally  obnoxious  and  dangerous  to  the  colonists.^ 
The  legislature  of  New  York,  on  the  ostensible  plea  of  the  and  New 
bability  of  the  colony,  begged  to  be  excused  from  making  the  ^°** 
provision.     For  this  ofience,  the  parliament  passed  an  act  fof  a  •  r 
restraining  the  assembly  of  New  York  from  passing  any  act  until  straining 
they  should  comply  with  the  requisition.     This  suspension  of  the  ^^  ■*'J°*" 
power  of  legislation  in  one  province  justly  excited  alarm  through  York.  "^ 
all  the  colonies ;  for  it  was  perceived,  that  every  colonial  assem- 
bly would  by  parity  of  reason   be   put  to   the  trial  of  good 
behaviour,  of  which  the  British  ministry  would  be  the  judge.^ 
'^  An  act  for  suspending  the  legislature  of  that  province,"  said 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  '^  hangs,  like  a  flaming  sword,  over  our 
heads,  and  requires,  by  all  means,  to  be  removed."^ 

^^^■^^^■^^^^^^ii— ^— i— — — ^^— ^— ^— ^1      11      .1        II     I    ■■■■    ^iBP^^    ■  I       M     ■!■  Ml  I     I    ■    I  ■■■■■■         ■■■■   .^W  — ^..^      ■         ■      ^B— ^a^— ^ 

1  Gordon,  i.  158, 159.    Marshall,  ii.  101—108. 

S  Causes  of  the  present  disturbances  in  America  explained. 

3  Bradford,  Mass.  i.  107,  lOS. 

4  Gordon,  i.  Lett.  4.  True  Sentiments  of  America,  149.  The  bill  was  brought 
in  27  May,  and  received  the  royal  assent  2  July. 

5  life  of  R.  H.  Lee,  i.  53.  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  was  animated  by  the  same  patriotic 
fpirit.  He  writes  from  London  to  his  brother  R.  H.  Lee,  after  describinsr  the 
ministiy — **  So  circumstanced  here,  the  cause  of  American  liberty  womd  be 
desperate  indeed,  if  it  find  not  a  firm  support  in  the  virtuous  and  determined 
MMlution  of  the  people  of  America.  This  is  our  last,  our  surest  hope,  this  our 
trast  and  refuge.  To  encourage  and  invigorate  this  spirit,  must  be  Uie  constant 
eodeayour  of  every  patriot. 

Si  patritB  voVumuSy  si  nobis  ttivere  cari,*' 

llie  two  Lees  were  a  rich  contribution  from  one  family  to  the  cause  of  Free- 
dom :  **  Par  nobile  fratrum." — ^Mr.  A.  Lee  observes  in  the  same  letter :  <*  The 
Farmer's  Letters  are  much  read  here,  but  to  lltUe  purpose,  though  universally 
admired,  aod  no  answer  attempted."    lb.  59 — 61. 
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Act  eitab- 
Uthinga 
cuBtom 
hooie  in 
America. 


Fanner's 
Letten. 


Maiiachu- 
aetts  justi- 
fies its  con- 
duct to- 
wards the 
Indians. 


The  parfiament  passed  an  act  also  for  establishinga  custom 
house  and  a  board  of  commissioners  in  America.  The  duties 
were  to  take  place  after  the  20th  of  November ;  and  in  die 
beginning  of  that  montli  three  of  the  commissioners  arrived  at 
Boston.  The  colonists,  believing  that  this  board  was  appointed 
to  enforce  the  new  duties,  were  renewedly  inflamed,  and  pro- 
nounced the  appointment  unconstitutional  and  oppressive.^  The 
discussions,  occasioned  by  the  Stamp  act,  had  at  once  convinced 
the  colonists  of  their  exemption  from  parliamentary  taxation,  and 
excited  their  jealousy  of  the  designs  of  Great  Britain.  This 
new  occasion  brought  forward  additional  essays  on  colonial  rights ; 
and  now  were  written  the  celebrated  "  Letters  from  a  Farmer  m 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies,"  which 
had  a  rapid  and  extensive  circulation  through  North  America.^ 

An  opportunity  was  now  presented  for  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  to  do  justice  to  the  colony  in  respect  to  its  con- 
duct towards  the  Indians.  On  a  message  from  the  governor, 
communicating  a  letter  from  secretary  Shelburne,  and  making 
known  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  his  proclamation  of  a  former 
date,  relating  to  die  Indian  trade,  be  strictly  observed  ;  a  report 
was  made  upon  the  subject,  prepared  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
council  and  house  of  representatives.  The  secretary  observed 
in  his  letter,  that  complaints  had  been  made,  from  the  Indians  in 
some  of  the  colonies,  of  encroachments  on  their  lands.  ^'  We 
are  satisfied,"  said  the  assembly,  '^  there  are  no  complaints  against 
this  province  by  his  majesty's  agents  for  Indian  afiairs ;  and  that 
no  setdement  has  been  made  or  attempted  by  us,  without  proper 
authority.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  remind  your  Excel- 
lency, and  inform  the  world,  that  greater  care  was  taken  of  the 
Indians  by  our  pious  ancestors  during  the  old  charter,  and  by 
this  government  under  the  new,  even  to  this  day,  than  was  ever 
required  of 'us  by  the  British  government.  The  Indians  had 
perfect  confidence  in  this  government,  and  applied  to  it  in  all 
their  difficulties.  Nothing  hath  been  omitted  by  the  province, 
since  1633  to  this  day,  which  justice  or  humanity  required,  for 


1  Gordon,  i.  159, 160.  Henry  Fulton,  William  Burch,  and  Charies  Paxton, 
now  arriyed ;  the  other  two,  John  Temple  and  John  Robinson,  were  previously 
in  America. 

3  Gordon,  i.  162.  Adams,  N.  Ene.  255.  These  Letters  **  proved  the  ex- 
treme danger  which  threatened  the  liberties  of  America,  from  their  acquiescence 
in  a  precedent  which  might  establish  the  claim  of  parliamentary  taxation. — ^It 
was  now  demonstrated  by  several  writers,  especially  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  that  a  small  tax,  though  more  specious,  was  equally  dangerous,  as  it 
established  a  precedent  which  eventuaUy  annihilated  American  property.** 
Ramsay,  Amer.  Rev.  i.  c.  2.  The  Farmei^s  Letters  were  reprinted  the  next 
year  in  London.  The  author  is  known  to  have  been  John  Dickinson,  Esq.  of 
Pennsylvania ;  and  the  "  Letters  "  are  printed  among  his  *<  Political  Writings,' 
i.  143—284. 
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their  interest  within  this  jurisdiction.  We  glory  in  the  conduct  1767. 
of  our  government ;  we  make  our  boast  of  it,  as  unexampled  ;  \^^sr^^ 
and  we  have  been  free  and  spontaneous  on  our  part.  We  assure 
you,  that,  being  animated  by  the  same  principles  with  our  ances- 
tors, we  shall  do  every  thing  which  duty  to  the  king  and  the 
maxims  of  good  policy,  of  justice  and  equity  to  the  Indians  can 
leqoire.^ 

Thomas  Clap,  president  of  Yale  College,  died  in  the  64th  Deaths. 
year  of  his  age.^    Jeremiah  Gridley,  of  Boston,  died.^ 

1768. 

Th£  recent  acts  of  parliament  met  similar  opposition  to  that  Mass.  as- 
of  the  stamp  act.     They  called  forth  resolves,  petitions,  address-  Jo'^^J'tj'^ 
es,  and  remonstrances,  irom  the  colonists.     The  house  of  repre-  to  the  king, 
sentatives  of  Massachusetts  voted  an  humble  petition  to  the  king, 
which  was  signed  by  the  speaker  on  the  20th  of  January.    Their 
petition  temperately  combines  the  spirit  of  liberty  with  the  feel- 
ings of  loyalty.     "  Our  ancestors,  the  first  settlers  of  this  country, 
having  with  the  royal  consent,  which  we  humbly  apprehend 
involves  the  consent  of  the  nation,  migrated  from  tlie  mother 

1  Bradford,  Mass.  i.  110.  This  well  informed  writer,  the  late  Secretaiy  of 
he  Commonwealth,  subjoins,  "  The  statement  is  believed  to  be  fully  supported 
f  frets."  See  A.  D.  1633.  The  Report  refers  to  a  law  made  that  year,  and  to 
lie  early  regard  shown  to  the  Indians  in  providing  instructers  and  ministers  of 
fificioo  and  houses  of  worship  for  them ;  and  to  a  subsequent  act,  which  made 
t  &e  duty  of  magistrates  and  jurors  to  sec  justice  done  them,  by  any  who 
bould  conunit  trespasses  upon  their  property  or  lands. — On  my  asking  the 
pmioa  of  the  late  president  Adams  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  in 
few  England,  he  replied,  that  he  believed  it  to  have  been  just.  *'  In  all  my 
tactiGe  at  the  bar,"  said  he,  *'  I  never  knew  a  contested  title  to  lands,  but  what 
res  traced  up  to  the  Indian  title." 

S  President  Clap  was  bom  at  Scituate,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1703 ;  graduated 
t  Harvard  College  in  1722 ;  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Windham  in  Connecticut 
a  1726 ;  became  president  of  Yale  College  in  1739,  and  resigned  the  office  in 
.766.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  and  profound  learning.  In  mathematics  and 
tttnral  philosophy  he  was  surpassed  by  few,  if  any,  of  his  contemporaries  in 
bit  country.  He  constructed  the  first  orrery,  or  planetarium,  made  in  America. 
lie  labours  and  services  as  president  were  very  extensive  and  important,  as 
veO  as  indefatigable.  During  his  presidency  he  produced  a  greater  attention 
huk  had  been  paid  to  the  abstruse  sciences,  particularly  to  mathematics,  as* 
lODomy,  and  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy ;  and  "  this  period  may 
>e  considered  as  forming  an  era  in  the  literary  history  of  Connecticut."  Miller. 
Imong  his  publications  are,  *'  An  Essay  on  the  nature  and  foundation  of  Moral 
iHbrtue  and  Obligation,"  and  "  The  Annals  or  History  of  Yale  College  "  from 
tf  foundation  in  1700  to  the  year  1766. 

9  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUeee  in  1726.  In  1731  he  was  editor  of  a 
iewq>aper  called  The  Weekly  Rehearsal;  and  he  was  author  of  political  essays. 
\a  a  lawyer  he  became  preeminent.  He  was  appointed  king's  attorney,  and  in 
bit  capacity  he  defended  the  writs  of  assistance  against  Mr.  Otis,  who  had 
wra  his  pupil.  With  his  professional  distinction,  his  extensive  learning  save 
lim  a  idtAi  rank  among  men  of  literature.  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog.  Coll.  Mass. 
liet  Soc.  iU.  301. 
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1748.  kingdom,  took  possession  of  this  land,  at  that  time  a  wilderness, 
the  right  vAereof  they  had  purchased  for  a  valuable  consideration 
of  the  council  established  at  Plymouth,  to  whom  it  had  been 
granted  by  your  majesty's  royal  predecessor  king  James  the 
first.  .  .  .  They  obtained  a  charter  from  king  Charles  the  first, 
wherein  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  grant  to  them  and  dieir  heirs 
and  assigns  for  ever,  all  the  lands  therein  described,  to  hold  of 
Urn  and  his  royal  successors  in  free  and  common  soccage ;  which 
we  humbly  conceive  is  as  absolute  an  estate  as  die  subject  can 
hold  under  the  crown.  And  in  the  same  charter  were  granted 
to  them,  and  their  posterity,  all  the  rights,  liberties,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  natural  subjects,  bom  within  the  realm." — 
The  conditions  of  that  charter,  they  most  humbly  conceived,  they 
had  complied  with,  "  till  in  an  unhappy  time  it  was  vacated." 
They  mention  the  subsequent  charter,  given  them  by  William 
and  Mary,  granting  and  confirming  to  them  as  ample  estate  in 
the  lands  or  territories,  as  was  granted  by  the  former  charter, 
together  with  other  the  most  essential  rights  and  liberties  con- 
tained therein ;  the  principal  of  which  is  that  which  your  majesty's 
subjects  within  the  realm  have  ever  held  a  most  sacred  right,  of 
being  taxed  only  by  representatives  of  their  own  free  election. 
They  express  the  happiness  of  the  province  under  the  auspicious 
government  of  his  majesty  and  his  royal  predecessors,  and  the 
acquisition  to  his  majesty  of  a  numerous  increase  of  loyal  sub- 

{*ects,  a  large  extent  of  dominion,  and  a  new  and  inexhausti* 
)le  source  of  commerce,  wealth,  and  glory.  They  acknowledge 
the  superintending  authority  of  parliament  in  all  cases  that  can 
consist  with  the  fundamental  rights  of  nature  and  the  constitution ; 
but  they  proceed  to  say :  "  It  is  with  the  deepest  concern  that 
your  humble  suppliants  would  represent  to  your  majesty,  that 
your  parliament,  the  rectitude  of  whose  intentions  is  never  to  be 
questioned,  has  thought  proper  to  pass  divers  acts  imposing  taxes 
on  your  subjects  in  America,  with  the  sole  and  express  purpose 
of  raising  a  revenue.  If  your  majesty's  subjects  here  shall  be 
deprived  of  the  honour  and  privilege  of  voluntarily  contributing 
their  aid  to  your  majesty,  in  supporting  your  government  and 
authority  in  the  province,  and  defending  and  securing  your  rights 
and  territories  in  America,  which  they  have  always  hitherto  cfcne 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness :  if  these  acts  of  parliament  shall 
remain  in  force,  and  your  majesty's  commons  in  Great  Britain 
shall  continue  to  exercise  the  power  of  granting  the  property  of 
their  fellow  subjects  in  this  province,  your  people  must  then 
regret  their  unhappy  fate  in  having  only  the  name  left  of  free 
subjects.  With  all  humility  we  conceive  that  a  representatioQ 
of  this  province  in  parliament,  considering  their  local  circum- 
stances, is  utterly  impracticable.     Your  majesty  has  heretofore 
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graciously  pleased  to  order  your  requisitions  to  be  laid  1768. 
lefore  the  representatives  of  your  people  in  the  general  assembly,  v^-v^^/ 
irbo  have  never  failed  to  afford  the  necessary  aid  to  the  extent 
if  their  ability,  and  sometimes  beyond  it ;  and  it  would  be  ever 
prievous  to  your  majesty^s  faithful  subjects  to  be  called  upon  in  a 
imy,  that  should  appear  to  them  to  imply  a  distrust  of  their  most 
leady  and  willing  compliance.  .  .  .  Under  the  most  sensible 
mpressions  of  your  majesty's  wise  and  paternal  care  for  the 
Bmotest  of  your  faithful  subjects,  and  in  full  dependence  on  the 
t)yal  declarations  in  the  charter  of  this  province,  we  most  hum- 
j|y  beseech  your  majesty  to  take  our  present  unhappy  circum- 
itaoces  under  your  royal  consideration,  and  afibrd  us  relief  in 
nch  manner  as  in  your  majesty's  great  wisdom  and  clemency 
^11  seem  meet." 

To  secure  the  union  and  cooperation  of  the  other  colonies,  Mass.  cir- 
lie  assembly  of  Massachusetts  drew  up  a  circular  letter,  dated  J^" |"e  oScr 
the  llth  of  February,  and  addressed  it  to  the  representatives  colonies, 
md  burgesses  of  tlie  people  throughout  the  continent.  In  this 
letter  they  observe,  that  they  had  "  taken  into  their  serious  con- 
sderation  the  great  difficulties,  that  must  accrue  to  themselves 
md  their  constituents  by  the  operation  of  several  acts  of  parlia- 
Dent,  imposing  duties  and  taxes  on  the  American  colonies ;" 
elated  the  measures  which  they  had  taken  in  petitioning  the 
ang,  and  making  representations  to  the  ministry  ;  and  requested 
be  colonies  to  unite  with  them  in  suitable  measures  to  obtain 
edress.  The  letter  was  closed  with  strong  expressions  of  loy- 
ilty :  "  This  house  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  their 
inn  confidence  in  the  king,  our  common  head  and  father,  that 
lie  united  and  dutiful  supplications  of  his  distressed  American 
mbjects  will  meet  with  his  royal  and  favorable  acceptance." 
Most  of  the  colonial  assemblies  approved  the  transactions  of 
Massachusetts  ;  and  harmonized  with  that  colony  in  resolves  and 
petitioos. 

The  circular  did  not  fail  to  give  umbrage  to  the  British  ad-  g*^*"  ""*• 
ministration.  On  the  22d  of  April,  lord  Hillsborough  wrote  to  E^^ILid. 
governor  Bernard  of  Massachusetts,  stating,  that  the  proceeding, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  circular  letter,  was  "  unfair,  contrary  to 
dbe  real  sense  of  the  assembly,  and  procured  by  surprise ; "  and 
nntructing  him,  "  so  soon  as  the  general  court  is  again  assembled, 
to  require  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  his  majesty's  name 
to  rescind  the  resolution,  which  gave  birth  to  the  circular  letter 
from  the  speaker,  and  to  declare  their  disapprobation  of  and 
disBent  to  that  rash  and  hasty  proceeding."  In  case  of  a  refusal 
to  comply  with  this  requisition,  he  was  to  dissolve  the  general 
ooiut,  and  transipit  to  his  lordship  an  account  of  its  transac- 
tiani» 

TOL.  II.  20 
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1768.  A  circular  letter  was  at  the  same  time  transmitted  from  the 
N.^^v'^w;  earl  of  Hillsborough  to  the  governors  of  the  several  colonies, 
Circular  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  Massachusetts  circular  letter,  and  con- 
Hiifsbo^™  taining  the  following  passages :  "  As  his  majesty  considers  tliis 
rough.  measure  to  be  of  the  most  dangerous  and  factious  tendency, 
calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of  his  good  subjects  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  promote  an  unwarrantable  combination,  and  to  exhibit 
an  open  opposition  to  and  denial  of  the  authority  of  parliament, 
and  to  subvert  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution,  it  is  his 
majesty's  pleasure,  that  you  should  immediately,  upon  the  receipt 
hereof,  exert  your  utmost  influence  to  defeat  this  flagitious  at- 
tempt to  disturb  the  public  peace  by  prevailing  upon  the  assembly 
of  your  province  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  which  will  be  treating  it 
with  the  contempt  it  deserves." 
Manacba-  When  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  convened  in  June, 
lo'rascind!'  governor  Bernard  laid  before  the  house  of  representatives  the 
communication  from  the  earl  of  Hillsborough  ;  which,  far  from 
repressing  their  spirit,  served  to  heighten  it.  The  house  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  tlie  earl  of  Hillsborough,  setting  forth  the 
several  votes  and  resolutions  which  passed  in  the  last  bouse  of 
representatives,  relative  to  the  circular  letter ;  showing  that  the 
business  was  transacted  in  the  height  of  the  session,  in  a  full 
house,  and  by  a  large  majority ;  and  defending,  in  strong  and 
manly  but  decent  terms,  the  letter,  which  had  given  the  English 
government  such  offence.  A  message  to  the  governor  was  also 
agreed  on,  a  few  passages  of  which  show  tlie  independent  spirit^ 
which  animated  that  enlightened  assembly.  "  It  is  to  us  incom- 
prehensible, that  we  should  be  required,  on  the  peril  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  general  court,  to  rescind  a  resolution  of  a  former 
house,  when  it  is  evident,  that  that  resolution  has  no  existence 
but  as  a  mere  historical  fact.  Your  excellency  must  know,  that 
the  resolution  is,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  common  law, 
not  now  executory,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  executed. 
If,  as  is  most  probable,  by  the  word  rescinding  is  intended  the 
passing  a  vote,  in  direct  and  express  disapprobation  of  the 
measure  taken  by  the  former  house  as  illegal,  inflammatory,  and 
tending  to  promote  unjustifiable  combinations  against  his  majesty's 
peace,  crown,  and  dignity,  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  testify 
and  publicly  to  declare,  that  we  take  it  to  be  the  native,  inherent, 
and  indefeasible  right  -of  the  subject,  jointly  or  severaUy,  to 
petition  the  king  for  the  redress  oi  grievances ;  provided  aJway, 
that  the  same  be  done  in  a  decent,  dutiful,  loyal,  and  constitu- 
tional way,  without  tumult,  disorder,  and  confusion. — If  the  votes 
of  the  house  are  to  be  controuled  by  the  direction  of  a  minister, 
we  have  left  us  but  a  vain  semblance  of  liberty. — ^We  have  now 
only  to  inform  you,  that  this  house  have  voted  not  to  rudnd, 
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and  that,  on  a  division  on  the  question,  there  were  92  nays,  and     1768. 
17  yeas."    The  next  day  the  governor  dissolved  the  assera-   >^^v-^ 

Before  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  the  same  committee  Petitionsfor 
which  prepared  and  reported  the  letter  to  lord  Hillsborough,  was  ^®  ""S?* 
immediately  nominated  to  prepare  a  petition  to  the  king,  to  re-  naS^ 
move  Mr.  ^ruard  from  the  government  of  the  province.     The 
oommitttee,  without  leaving  the  house,  <irew  up  and  reported  a 
petition,  which,  after  a  long  list  of  accusations  against  the  gover- 
nor, requested  his  majesty,  that  one  more  worthy  to  represent  so 
?'eat  and  good  a  king  might  be  sent  to  preside  in  this  province. 
he  reported  petition  was  accepted  by  the  house.^ 
The  circular  letter  of  the  British  minister  to  the  governors  of  other  le^is- 
tfae  colonies,  exhorting  them  to  crush  in  the  bud  the  proposed  lUJved.^'*" 
correspondence  and  concert  among  the  colonial  legislatures,  by 
exacting  from  tliem  an  assurance  that  they  would  not  answer 
the  circular  of  Massachusetts,  did  not  avail.     The  legislatures 
refused  to  give  such  assurance,  and  were  dissolved.^ 

'  Early  in  February,  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  took  into  con-  Pennsylvm- 
aderation  the   act  imposing  duties  on   paper,  glass,  painters'  5ons°o"'*^ 
colours,  and  teas ;  and  gave  positive  instructions  to  their  agents  agents. 
to  unite  with  other  agents  in  applying  to  parliament  for  relief. 

In  August,  the  Boston  merchants  and  traders,  generally,  sub-  Nod  impor- 
scribed  a  paper  in  which  they  engaged,  not  to  import,  nor  purchase  J,"^g"n,gnti 
any  kinds  of  goods  or  merchandise  imported  from  Great  Britain,  of  mer- 
ftom  January  1769  to  January  1770,  excepting  a  few  enumerated  chanu  of 
articles ;  nor  to  import,  or  purchase  of  any  who  shall  import    °'  °* 
finom  any  other  colony  in  America,  within  that  time,  any  tea, 

Eiper,  glass,  or  other  goods,  commonly  imported  from  Great  Connecti- 
rttain.     The  Connecticut  and  New  York  merchants  came  into  ^"b  o:X^ 


and  Salem. 


1  Ramsay,  Amer.  Rev.  h  78.  Gordon,  i.  165, 166.  Adams,  N.  Eng.  256.  MS. 
ne  Massachusetts  Petition  and  Letters  were  printed  in  London,  this  year,  wiUi 
•dier  papers,  and  entitled,  "  The  true  Sentiments  of  America :  Contained  in  a 
collection  of  Letters  sent  from  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Province 
€i  Massachusetts  to  several  persons  of  high  rank  in  this  kingdom :  Together 
with  certain  Papers  relating  to  a  supposed  Libel  on  the  Governor  of  that  Prov- 
ince, and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law." Nothing  is  so 

propitious  to  eloquence,  as  liberty.  The  remarks  of  Longinus  on  this  subject, 
toward  the  close  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  will  naturally  occur  to  the  classical 
leader,  while  attending  to  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  colonists  from  this 
period  to  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.  A  writer  in  the  London 
Magazine  of  1768,  having  mentioned  the  Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
proceedings  of  that  colony  in  June,  observes :  *'  There  is  such  just  and  cogent 
leasoning,  such  a  spirit  of  liberty  breathes  through  the  whole  oi  the  American 
productions,  at  this  time,  as  would  not  have  disgraced  ancient  Greece  or  Rome, 
when  struggling  against  oppression." 

S  Warren,  Amer.  Revolution,  i.  58.  The  principal  members  of  this  committee 
were  Joseph  Hawley  of  Northampton,  James  Otis  of  Bostou,  Samuel  Adams, 
James  Warren  of  Plymouth,  John  Hancock,  and  Thomas  Gushing. 

3  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Heniy,  83. 
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1768.    similar  agreements  the  same  month ;  and  those  of  Salem  early 
>^-v,^w/  in  September. 

Counties  In  October,  the  general  assembly  of  the  counties  upon  Dela- 

ware pe-*  ^^^^  voted  upon  a  petition  to  the  king.  In  this  petition,  they  say, 
titiontbe  it  was  with  the  most  humiliating  sorrow  they  had  beheld  bis 
^"8-  majesty's  ancient  colony  of  New  York  deprived  of  her  legislative 

authority  by  an  act  of  the  late  British  parliament;  and  that  with 
equal  concern  they  observed  that  duties  for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  in  America  have  been  lately  im- 
posed, by  other  acts  of  the  same  parliament,  upon  several  articles 
of  commerce  imported  into  these  colonies ;  which  they  are 
obliged  to  purchase.  "  By  the  operations  of  these  acts,"  say 
they,  "  our  assemblies  will  be  no  longer  tlie  representatives  of  a 
free  people  .  .  .  our  monies  will  be  taken  from  us  witliout  our 
consent;"  and  they  express  the  humble  opinion,  that  "these 
measures,  if  continued  or  drawn  into  example,  must  be  totally 
destructive  to  our  property,  liberty,  and  happiness." 
Memorial  The  council  and  the  burgesses  and  representatives  of  the 
iSance  of"  People  of  Virginia,  met  in  General  Assembly,  sent  a  memorial 
l^inia.  to  tlie  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  parliament ;  and  a  remon- 
strance to  the  house  of  commons.  In  their  memorial  they  com- 
plain of  "  the  tax  imposed  upon  such  of  the  British  exports,  as 
are  necessaries  of  life,  to  be  paid  by  the  colonists  upon  importa- 
tion, and  this  not  with  the  most  distant  view  to  the  interests  of 
commerce,  but  merely  to  raise  a  revenue,  or,  in  plainer  words, 
to  compel  the  colonists  to  part  with  their  money  against  their 
inclinations,  which  they  conceive  to  be  a  tax  internal  to  all  intents 
and  purposes."  The  manner  also,  in  which  this  act  is  to  be 
executed,  they  are  apprehensive,  may  in  time  prove  destructive 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  act,  suspending  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  province  of  New  York,  they  cannot  but  con- 
sider as  still  more  alarming  to  the  colonies  in  general ;  though  it 
has  that  single  province  in  view,  as  its  immediate  object.  In 
their  remonstrance  to  the  house  of  commons,  after  stating  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  dieir  complaints,  they  say  :  "  Thus  have 
the  remonstrants  expressed,  and  they  trust  with  decent  firmness, 
the  sentiments  of  a  free  and  loyal  people.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
honorable  House  of  Commons  will  no  longer  prosecute  measures, 
which  they,  who  are  designed  to  suffer  under  them,  must  ever 
consider  as  much  fitter  for  exiles,  driven  from  their  native  coun- 
try, after  having  ignominiously  forfeited  her  favours  and  protec- 
tion, than  for  the  posterity  of  Britons,  who  have  been  at  all  times 
anxious  and  solicitous  to  demonstrate  their  respect  and  affection 
for  their  kingdom,  by  embracing  every  occasion  to  promote  her 
prosperity  and  glory :  But  that  British  patriots  will  never  consent 
to  the  exercise  of  anti-constitutional  powers,  which,  even  ia  these 
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smote  comers,  may  in  time  prove  dangerous  in  their  example     1768* 
>  the  interior  parts  of  the  British  empire."  v^n^-^/ 

On  the  24th  of  December,  the  circular  Letter  from  the  As-  Assembly 
smbly  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  circular  Letter  from  the  house  °esofv°e?to 
f  burgesses  in  Virginia,  were  communicated  to  the  House  of  address  the 
issembly  in  Georgia,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  journals.  ^'"8  i 
"be  bouse  immediately  resolved,  to  prepare  a  dutiful  and  loyal 
Idress  to  the  king,  to  be  transmitted  to  their  agent  at  London, 
setting  forth  our  indubitable  rights,  and  imploring  relief  from 
le  grievances  and  burdens  which,  by  the  late  acts  of  parliament 
Mr  raising  a  revenue  in  America,  this  province,  in  common  with 
le  other  colonies,  is  now  subjected  to  and   labours   under." 
L  resolution  was  also  passed,  that,  from  the  right  of  the  subject 
)  petition  to  the  throne  for  redress  of  grievances,  tlie  said  Let- 
srs  do  not  appear  to  this  house  ''  of  a  dangerous  and  factious 
Mdeocy,"  but  on  the  contrary,  only  tend  to  a  justifiable  union  of 
ubjects  aggrieved,  in  lawful  and  laudable  endeavours  to  obtain 
sdress.     The  house  also  resolved,  tliat  copies  of  this  resolution 
e  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
lassacbusetts  Bay,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  house  of  burgesses 
1  Virginia,  by  tlieir  Speaker,  who  was  instructed  to  inform  them, 
3at  this  house  approves  of  the  measures  by  them  pursued  to  approves 
btain  redress  of  our  common  grievances ;  also  of  the  method  '*»«  raea- 
j  them  taken  of  communicating  these  measures  to  the  other  ^flXm,  aod 
fovinces  on  the  continent.    These  resolves  were  scarcely  finish-  Virginia; 
d,  when  the  governor  came  to  the  council  chamber,  and  the 
ierk  of  the  assembly  directly  carried  the  minutes  up  to  his 
zcelleocy,  who  immediately  required   the   attendance  of  the  »s  dissolved 
ouse,  gave  his  assent  to  the  bills  tiiat  were  ready,  and  dissolved  gj^o,^  * 
le  assembly.^ 

Great  offence,  in  the  mean  time,  was  given  to  the  colonists  june  lo. 
om  another  quarter.     The  laws  of  trade  had  been  hitherto  Seizure  of  a 
ready  eluded,  but  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  were  now  cauw^dtr 
etermined  that  they  should  be  executed.     On  the  arrival  of  order  in 
oop  Liberty,  laden  with  wines  from  Madeira,  belonging  to  Mr.  ^^*^°- 
obn  Hancock,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston,  the  tidesman, 
^bomas  Kirk,  went  on  board,  and  was  followed  by  captain 
larshall,  who  was  in  Mr.  Hancock's  employ.     On  Kirk's  re- 
acting several  proposals  made  to  him  in  the  evening,  Marshall 
ith  five  or  six  others  confined  him  below  three  hours,  during 
Wch  time  the  wine  was  taken  out.     The  master  entered  some 
ipes  the  next  morning ;  but  the  sloop  was  seized  for  a  false 
Qtiy,  and  removed  from  the  wharf  under  the  guns  of  the  Rom- 

I  American  Gazette,  253 — 258,  where  governor  Wright's  speech  to  the  assem- 
y<i  ptegcrred. 
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ney  man  of  war.  The  removal  of  the  sloop  was  highly  resented, 
as  implying  the  apprehension  of  a  rescue ;  every  method  was 
taken  to  interrupt  the  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  business ; 
and  many  persons  determined  to  be  revenged.  A  mob  was ' 
soon  collected ;  and  Mr.  Harrison  the  collector,  Mr.  Hallowell 
the  comptroller,  Mr.  Irving  the  inspector  of  imports  and  exports, 
and  a  son  of  the  collector,  very  narrowly  escaped  with  their 
lives.  The  mob  proceeded  to  the  houses  of  the  collector  and 
comptroller,  and,  having  broken  their  windows  and  those  of  the 
inspector  general,  they  next  dragged  the  collector's  boat  through 
the  town,  and  burned  it  on  the  common.  These  outrages  in- 
duced the  custom  house  officers  to  take  refuge,  first  on  board  of 
the  Romney  man  of  war,  and  afterward  in  Castle  William.* 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  having  been  dissolved  by 
governor  Bernard,  who  refused  to  convene  it  again  without  his 
majesty's  command  ;  on  the  proposal  of  the  selectmen  of  Boston 
to  the  several  towns  in  the  colony,  a  convention  met  in  that  town 
on  the  22d  of  September,  to  deliberate  on  constitutional  measures 
to  obtain  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  convention,  disclaim- 
ing legislative  authority,  petitioned  the  governor;  made  loyal 
professions;  expressed  their  aversion  to  standing  armies,  to 
tumults  and  disorders,  their  readiness  to  assist  in  suppressing 
riots,  and  preserving  the  peace ;  recommended  patience  and 
good  order ;  and,  after  a  short  session,  dissolved." 

The  day  before  the  convention  rose,  advice  was  received,  that 
the  man  of  war  and  transports  from  Halifax,  with  about  900 
troops,  had  arrived  at  Nantasket  harbour.  Perpetual  disagree- 
ment between  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston  had  induced  the  advocates  for  an  American 
revenue  to  solicit,  that  a  regular  force  might  be  stationed  in  that 
town ;  and  his  majesty  had  given  orders  for  it,  in  compliance 
with  that  solicitation.  On  the  day  after  the  arrival,  the  fleet  was 
brought  to  anchor  near  Castle  William.  Having  taken  a  station 
which  commanded  the  town,  the  troops,  under  cover  of  the 
cannon  of  the  ships,  landed  without  molestation,  and,  to  the 
number  of  upward  of  700  men,  marched,  with  muskets  charged, 
bayonets  fixed,  martial  music,  and  the  usual  military  parade,  into 
the  common.  In  the  evening,  the  selectmen  of  Boston  were 
required  to  quarter  the  two  regiments  in  the  town;  but  they 
absolutely  refused.  A  temporary  shelter,  however,  in  Fanueil 
Hall  was  permitted  to  one  regiment,  that  was  without  its  camp 
equipage.  The  next  day,  the  state  house,  by  order  of  the 
governor,  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  soldiers ;  and, 


1  Gordon,  i.  168—172. 

s  Ibid.  177.    Adams,  N.  Eng.  258.    "  Committees"  were  sent  to  Ifais  con- 
vention irom  96  towns  and  8  &tricts. 
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ifter  the  quarters  were  settled,  two  field  pieces  with  the  main     1768. 
;uard  were  stationed  just  in  its  front.    Every  thing  was  calculated   s^^s^-^^ 
o  excite  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants.     The  lower  floor  of  Occupy 
he  state  house,  which  had  been  used  by  gentlemen  and  mer-  ^,^^^h»g»? 
tbants  as  an  exchange,  the  representatives'  chamber,  the  court 
KHise,   Fanueil  Hall — places  with  which  were  intimately  asso- 
»ated  ideas  of  justice  and  freedom,  as  well  as  of  convenience 
ind  utility — were  now  filled  with  regular  soldiers.     Guards  were 
placed  at  the  doors  of  the  state  house,  through  which  the  council 
nust  pass  in  going  to  their  own  chamber.     The  common  was 
covered   with  tents.     Soldiers  were   constantly  marching   and 
DOUDtermarching  to  relieve  the  guards.     The  sentinels  challenged 
the  inhabitants,  as  they  passed.     The  Lord's  day  was  profaned, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  sanctuary  disturbed,  by  the  sound  of 
drums  and  other  military  music.     There  was  every  appearance 
of  a  garrisoned  town. 

The  colonists  felt  disgusted  and  injured,  but  not  overawed,  by  Council 
the  presence  of  tlie  obtruded  soldiery.     After  the  troops  had  p^vWe** 
obtained  quarters,  the  council  were  required  to  provide  barracks  barracks. 
for  them,  agreeably  to  act  of  parliament ;  but  they  resolutely 
declined  any  measure,  which  might  be  construed  into  a  submis- 
sion to  that  act. 

Several  large  transports  arrived  at  Boston  from  Cork,  having  Nov.  lo. 
on  board  part  of  the  64th  and  65th  British  regiments,  under  ^^^^ 
colonels  Mackey  and  Pomeroy;  the  object  of  which  was,  to  arrive. 
protect  the  revenue  officers  in  the  collection  of  the  duties.^ 

A  deed  was  given  by  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  to  William  Indian 
Trent  and  others  for  lands  betwixt  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela ;    ^^ 
and  another  deed  to  the  crown  for  certain  lands  and  setding  a 
boundary.^ 

The  Alonitor,  a  periodical  paper  relative  to  the  Disputes  be-  Monitor. 
tvreen  Great  Britain  and  America,  was  published  in  Virginia.^ 
llie  Essex  Gazette  the  first  newspaper  priated  in  Salem,  was  ^'~«o»- 
published  this  year.^ 

1769. 

The  rigorous  measures  of  the  British  ministry  toward  the  Parliament 
colonies  received  the  sanction  of  parliament.     The   house  of  Ji^J^j^JJJ. 
lords  passed  resolves,  censuring  the  votes,  resolutions,  and  pro-  urea  of  the 
ceedings  of  Massachusetts ;    and  pronounced  the  election   of  n^iowtry. 

1^  Gordon,  i.  178 — 180.  Ramsay,  i.  81.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  44.  Ameri- 
can Gazette,  177 — 180,  291.  President  Adams,  Lett.  i.  says,  4000  troops  were 
■ent  to  Boston  this  year  for  that  purpose. 

S  Biblioth.  Amer.  159.    Jefferson,  Virg.  Query  xxlii. 

3  American  Gazette,  189 — 218,  has  6  numbers  of  thia  paper. 

4  IlioiiiMy  Hist.  Printing,  ii.  261* 
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1768.  deputies  to  sit  in  convention,  and  the  meeting  of  that  conventioo, 
daring  insults  offered  to  his  majesty's  authority,  and  audacious 
usurpations  of  the  powers  of  government.  The  house  of  com- 
Feb.  9.  mons  concurred  in  these  resolutions ;  and  both  houses  in  a  joint 
address  to  his  majesty  expressed  dieir  satisfaction  in  the  measures 
that  he  had  pursued,  gave  the  strongest  assurances,  that  they 
would  effectually  support  him  in  such  farther  measures  as  might 
be  found  necessary  to  maintain  the  magistrates  in  a  due  executioo 
of  the  laws  in  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  besought  him  *'  to  direct 
the  governor  to  take  the  most  effectual  methods  for  procuring 
the  fullest  bformation,  touching  all  treasons  or  misprisions  of 
treason,  committed  within  the  government  since  the  30tb  day  of 
December,  1767,  and  to  transmit  the  same,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  persons^  who  were  most  active  in  the  commisaon 
of  such  offences,  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  in  order  that 
his  majesty  might  issue  a  special  commission  for  enquiring  of, 
hearing,  and  determining,  the  said  offences,  within  the  realm  of 
Great  Britain,  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  the  statute  of  the  35th 
of  Henry  the  eighth."  The  last  part  of  the  address,  which  pro- 
posed the  bringing  of  offenders  irom  Massachusetts,  to  be  tried 
at  a  tribunal  in  Great  Britain,  gave  great  offence  to  the  colonists, 
and  was  the  subject  of  severe  animadversions. 

When  these  resolves  and  the  address  reached  America,  Mas- 
sachusetts had  no  general  assembly  ;^  but  Virginia,  uniformly 
prompt,  intelligent,  and  decided,  did  not  suffer  them  to  pass  un- 
May  16.  observed.  The  house  of  burgesses,  alarmed  at  the  general 
Virginia  danger,  took  into  serious  consideration  the  state  of  the  colony, 
and  passed  several  resolutions,  which  they  directed  their  speaker 
to  transmit,  without  delay,  to  the  speakers  of  the  several  houses 
of  assembly  on  the  continent,  whose  concurrence  in  similar  reso- 
lutions was  requested.  The  resolves  express,  "  that  the  sole 
right  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  is  now, 
and  ever  hath  been,  legally  and  constitutionally  vested  in  the 
house  of  burgesses,  with  consent  of  the  council,  and  of  the  king, 
or  his  governor  for  the  time  being  ;  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
inhabitants  to  petition  their  sovereign  for  redress  of  grievances, 
and  that  it  is  lawful  to  procure  the  concurrence  of  his  majesty's 
other  colonies  in  dutiful  addresses,  praying  the  royal  interposition 
in  favour  of  the  violated  rights  of  America ;  that  all  triab  for 
treason,  misprision  of  treason,  or  for  any  felony  or  crime  what- 
ever, commiued  by  any  person  residing  in  said  colony,  ought  to 
be  in  and  before  his  majesty's  courts  within  said  colony ;  and 
that  the  seizing  any  person  residing  in  the  colony,  suspected  of 
any  crime  whatsoever,  committed  therein,  is  highly  derogatory  of 

1  The  governor  had  dissolved  the  last  assembly ;  and  the  time,  ^ipointed  by 
charter  for  calling  another,  had  not  arrived. 
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the  rights  of  British  subjects,  as  thereby  the  inestimable  privilege     1769. 
of  being  tried  by  a  jury  from  the  vicinage,  as  well  as  the  liberty  v^-v«^/ 
of  producing  witnesses  on  such  trial,  will  be  taken  away  from 
die  party  accused."     The  house  agreed  also  on  an  address  to 
hb  majesty,  which  states,  in  the  style  of  loyalty  and  real  attach- 
ment to  the  crown,  a  deep  conviction,  that  the  complaints  of  the 
colonists  were  well  founded.     Lord  Botetourt,  governor  of  Vir-  Governor 
ginia,  suddenly  appearing  at  the  assembly  the  next  day,  addressed  dissolves 
K  in  these  words :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  and  gendemen  of  the  house  biy.*"*"^ 
of  burgesses,  I  have  heard  of  your  resolves,  and  augur  ill  of 
dieir  effects.     You  have  made  it  my  duty  to  dissolve  you,  and 
you  are  dissolved  accordingly."^     After  the  dissoludon  of  the  Nonimpoi- 
Douse,  the  members  met  in  a  private  capacity  ;  chose  their  late  ution  be- 
qpeaker,  Pe3rton  Randolph,  moderator ;  and  adopted  resolutions  ^5?**  **"' 
agabst  importing  British  goods.     This  example  was  followed 
io  other  colonies,  and  the  non  importation  agreement  became 
geoeral.^ 

The  assembly  of  South   Carolina  ventured   to  disobey  the  Resolves  of 
mutiny  act,  and  adopted  resolutions  similar  to  those  of  Virginia.  ^*  Carolina, 
The  lower  house  in  Maryland,  and  the  Delaware  counUes,  adopt-  Maryland, 
ed  similar  resolutions.     The   assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  NfiStfoiina, 
October,  adopted  similar  resolutions ;  and  was,  on  that  account, 
dissolved  by  governor  Tryon.     Toward  tlie  close  of  the  year, 
the  assembly  of  New  York  passed  resolves  in  concurrence  with  N.  York. 
those  of  Virginia. 

When  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  met  at  Boston  ac-  Transao- 
cording  to  charter  in  May,  a  committee  of  the  house  of  repre-  Jj?*"  °^ 
seDtadves  stated  to  the  governor,  '^  that  an  armament  by  sea  and  er^'oounT 
land  investing  this  metropolis,  and  a  military  guard  with  cannon 
pointed  at  the  door  of  the  state  house  where  the  assembly  is 
held,  are  inconsistent  with  that  dignity  and  freedom,  with  which 
they  have  a  right  to  deliberate,  consult,  and  determine ;"  and 
subjoined,  *'  they  expect  that  your  excellency  will,  as  his  majesty's 
representative,  give  effectual  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  above 
mentioned  forces  by  sea  and  land  out  of  this  port  and  the  gates 
of  this  city  during   the   session  of  the  said   assembly."     The 

1  Gordon,  i.  182, 183.  Ramsay,  i.  82,  83.  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee,  i.  80.  Annual 
Eeg^ter  for  1769,  c.  9.  Marshall,  ii.  128^131,  and  Notes  vii,  viii,  which  con- 
ttia  the  Resolutions  of  the  British  house  of  lords,  and  the  Address  of  the  Virginia 
usembly  to  the  king. 

S  Boston  had  entered  into  a  non  importation  agreement  so  early  as  Aujg;ust, 
VI€8.  The  A^ement  of  the  merchants  of  that  town — ^not  to  import  from  Great 
Britain  any  articles  whatever,  except  a  few  of  the  first  necessity,  between  Ihe 
first  of  Januaiy  1769  and  the  first  of  January  1770  ;  and  not  to  import  nor  pur- 
ciiase  tea,  glass,  paper,  or  painters'  colours,  until  the  duties,  imposed  on  those 
•rticleSy  should  be  taken  off^though  soon  after  adopted  in  Salem,  the  city  of 
New  Yorky  and  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  yet  was  not  generally  entered  into 
ODlil  after  tfie  Yirginia  resolutions. 

foim  n.  21 
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1769. 


Adjourned 
to  Cam- 
bridge. 


Resolves, 
expressive 
of  com- 
plaints. 


Gov.  Ber- 
nard pro- 
rogues the 
court; 


isrecaUed. 


Lord  Hills- 
borough's 
circul  ir  let- 
ter to  the 
governors. 


governor  returned  this  answer  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  authority 
over  his  majesty's  ships  in  this  port,  or  his  troops  within  this 
town."  The  house  persisting  in  its  complaints,  and  firmly  de- 
clining to  do  business  while  surrounded  with  an  armed  force,  the 
governor  at  length  adjourned  it  to  Cambridge. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  governor  sent  a  message  to  the  court, 
with  accounts  of  the  expenditures  already  incurred  by  quartering 
his  majesty's  troops ;  desiring  funds  to  be  provided  for  discharging 
the  same,  and  requiring  a  provision  for  the  farther  quartering  of 
the  forces  in  Boston  and  Casde  Island,  according  to  act  of  par- 
liament. The  next  day,  the  house  of  assembly,  among  other 
resolves,  passed  the  following :  That  a  general  discontent  on 
account  of  the  revenue  acts,  an  expectation  of  a  sudden  arrival 
of  a  military  power  to  enforce  said  acts,  an  apprehension  of  the 
troops  being  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants,  the  general  court 
dissolved,  the  governor  refusing  to  call  a  new  one,  and  die  people 
almost  reduced  to  a  state  of  despair,  rendered  it  highly  expedient 
and  necessary  for  the  people  to  convene  by  their  committees ; 
to  associate,  consult,  and  advise  the  best  means  to  promote 
peace  and  good  order ;  to  present  dieir  united  complaints  to  the 
throne ;  and  joinUy  to  pray  for  the  royal  interposition  in  favour 
of  their  violated  rights — nor  can  tliis  procedure  possibly  be  ille- 
gal, as  they  expressly  disclaim  all  governmental  acts :  That  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  array  in  this  colony,  in  time  of  peace, 
is  an  invasion  of  natural  rights :  That  a  standing  army  is  not 
known  as  a  part  of  the  British  constitution :  That  sending  an 
anned  force  into  the  colony  under  pretence  of  assisting  the  civil 
audiority,  is  highly  dangerous  to  the  people,  unprecedented  and 
unconstitutional.  On  the  12th  of  July,  the  governor  called  on 
the  court  to  answer,  whether  they  would  or  would  not  make 
provision  for  the  troops.  The  house  by  message,  after  remark- 
ing on  the  mutiny  or  bDletting  act,  answered ;  '^  As  we  cannot 
consistently  with  our  own  honour  or  interest,  much  less  with  the 
duty  we  owe  to  our  constituents,  so  we  never  shall  make  any 
provision  of  funds  for  the  purposes  in  your  several  messages." 
On  the  recepuon  of  this  message,  the  governor  prorogued  the 
general  court  to  the  10th  of  January,  to  meet  at  Boston.^  On 
the  1st  of  August  Sir  Francis  Bernard  was  recalled.  Embark- 
ing for  England,  he  left  his  government  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
administration  of  lieutenant  governor  Hutchinson.^ 

A  circular  letter,  accompanying  the  king's  speech  to  parliament, 
was  sent  by  die  earl  of  Hillsborough  to  all  the  governors  on  the 
continent  and  islands.     Having  asserted,  that  no  measure  ought 

1  Gordon,  i.  184—187.    Ramsay,  i.  84.    Marshall,  ii.  130—186.    There  were 
now  in  the  town  and  at  the  castle  about  2000  of  the  militaiy.    Bradford. 
S  Pemberton,  Coll.  Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  44. 
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to  be  taken,  which  can  any  way  derogate  from  the  legislative  1769* 
anthori^  of  Great  Britain,  his  lordship  subjoins,  that  he  can  take 
opcHi  hun  to  assure  them,  notwithstanding  msinuations  to  the 
contrary  from  men  with  factious  and  seditious  views,  that  his 
majesty's  present  administration  have  at  no  time  entertained  a 
design  to  propose  to  parliament  to  lay  any  further  taxes  upon 
America  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  and  that  it  is  at 
present  their  intention  to  propose  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment, to  take  off  the  duties  upon  glass,  paper,  and  colours,  upon 
consideration  of  such  duties  having  been  laid  contrary  to  the 
true  principles  of  commerce.^ 

The  first  commencement  of  the  college  in  Rhode  Island  was  First  com- 
held  this  year  at  Warren,  in  the  county  of  Bristol.  On  the  JJ{®r^^3|[°J 
petition  of  a  number  of  respectable  persons  a  charter  for  found-  college. 
mg  a  seminary  of  learning  had  been  granted  by  the  general 
assembly  of  that  colony  in  1764;  the  incorporation  was  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Trustees  or  Fellows  of  the  college  or  university 
in  the  Enzlish  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions." The  number  of  trustees  according  to  the  charter  is  36  ;* 
the  number  of  fellows  is  12  ;  and  a  majority  of  both  branches  is 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  an  act,  excepting  the  adjudging  and 
conferring  of  degrees,  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  fellowship. 
The  president  must  be  a  Baptist;  but  professors  and  other 
oflScers  of  instruction  are  not  limited  to  any  denomination  of 
Christians.  The  charter,  in  the  spirit  of  the  other  institutions  ot 
that  colony,  declares  :  '^  All  the  members  of  this  institution  shall 
for  ever  enjoy  full,  free,  absolute,  and  uninterrupted  liberty  of 
conscience ;  and  the  places  of  professors,  tutors,  and  all  other 
oflicers,  the  president  excepted,  shall  be  free  and  open  for  all 
denominations  of  Protestants."^ 

The  plan  of  an  Indian  charity  school,  founded  some  years  Origin  of 
previously  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  was  now  extended,  and  ^uJgg**"*'' 
a  removal  of  it  contemplated.    Offers  for  its  encouragement  were 
made  in  several  of  the  neighbouring  colonies.     The  reverend 
Dr.  Wheelock,  its  principal,  with  the  advice  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees in  England,  accepted  an  invitation,  made  by  the  governor  of 

^  ParfiameDtary  Debates,  in  1776.  General  Conway,  havine  read  the  entire 
Circular  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  year,  said,  "  If  I  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language ;  if  I  understand  common  sense ;  here  is  the  strongest  ^enunciation 
of  the  ngfat  of  taxation.*'    See  12  April,  1770. 

S  Of  this  number  22  are  of  the  denomination  called  Baptists,  5  of  the  denomi- 
nation of  Friends,  5  Episcopalians,  and  4  Congregationalists.  This  proportion 
is  to  conUnue  in  perpetuum. 

3  Adams,  N.  Eng.  233 — 235.  Morse,  Geog.  Art.  Rhode  Islaivd.  In  1770, 
the  coUese  was  removed  to  Providence,  wnere,  by  the  generous  donation  of 
individiuuis,  principally  of  the  town  of  Providence,  a  large  and  elegant  building 
wu  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students. 
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1769.     New  Hampshire  and  other  gentlemen  of  that  province ;  and  the 
N^TN/'^w/  township  of  Hanover,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  Connecticut  river, 

was  finally  determined  on,  as  the  most  convenient  situation  for  tha 
which  re-  scliool.  The  governor  annexed  to  it  a  charter  of  incorporation 
^^"  *  -  for  an  university,  which  took  tlie  name  of  Dartmouth  College 
iDcorpon-  from  its  benefactor,  the  earl  of  Dartmouth.  Of  this  college 
tion.  Dr.  Wheelock  was  declared  the  founder  and  president.    A  board 

of  twelve  trustees  was  constituted,  with  perpetual  succession; 

and  the  college  was  endowed  with  a  landed  estate,  amountiog 

collectively  to  44,000  acres.* 
Colonial         The  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  on  die 
*"         continent  of  America,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  employed 

1078  ships,  and  28,910  seamen.     The  value  of  goods  exported 

from  Great  Britain,  on  the  same  average,  was  £3,370,900; 

and  of  goods  exported  from  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  and 

elsewhere,  £3,924,606.^ 
Greeks  Dr.  Turnbull  brought  over,  in  20  vessels,  a.  colony  of  1600 

fUHorida.  Greeks  and  Minorcans,  chiefly  Greeks  from  Smyrna,  and  settled 

them  in  East  Florida.^ 


1  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  349 — 352.  The  first  design  of  the  Indian  school  was 
conceived  by  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Stockbridee,  at 
which  place^  afler  procuring  benefactions  in  America  and  in  England,  he  besan 
a  school  for  the  education  of  Indian  youths ;  but  death  prevented  the  Toll 
accomplishment  of  his  plan.  Mr.  Wheelock  revived  it ;  and  afler  receiving 
numerous  benefactions,  the  largest  of  which  was  the  donation  of  Mr.  Joshua 
Moor,  of  Mansfield  in  Connecticut,  it  was  denominated  Moor's  School.  To 
increase  the  means  of  improvement,  contributions  were  solicited  in  America, 
England,  and  Scotland.  The  money  collected  in  England  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  Trustees,  of  whom  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  was  at  the  head ; 
and  that  collected  in  Scotland  was  committed  to  the  Society  for  promoUi^ 
Christian  Knowledge.  As  an  improvement  on  the  original  plan,  several  EngUsh 
youths  were  educated  with  the  Indians.  Dr.  Wheelock  removed  his  family  and 
school  to  Hanover  in  1770,  at  which  time  the  number  of  scholars  was  24,  of 
whom  18  were  white,  the  rest  Indians.  The  first  commencement  was  held  in 
1771,  when  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  conferred  on  four  students,  one 
of  whom  was  the  late  John  Wheelock,  ll.d.  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
founder. 

a  W^nne,  ii.  427. 

3  Stiles,  Literary  Diary,  Oct.  24, 1772.  This  information  was  grven  to  Dr. 
Stiles  by  Mr.  William  Penn,  of  Florida,  who  was  acquainted  with  Dr.  TumbuD. 
He  also  informed  him,  that  Dr.  Turnbull  resided  some  years  at  Smyrna ;  that 
the  Minorcans  were  Romanists,  with  a  Romish  priest ;  that  the  Greeks  were  of 
the  Greek  religion,  with  a  Greek  priest ;  that  the  doctor's  lady  was  a  Greek 
from  Smyrna,  but  in  religion,  a  Romanist ;  that  there  were  only  two  episcopal 
clergymen  in  Florida,  one  at  St.  Augustine,  and  another  with  Dr.  Turnbull;  and 

that,  in  three  years,  the  colony  of  1500  was  reduced  to  500  souls. In  the 

"  Present  State  of  the  West  Indies,  1778,"  under  the  article  «  East  Florida,"  it 
is  observed :  "  The  few  inhabitants  are  of  all  colours,  among  them  we  cannot 
help  remarking  the  Greeks,  who  have  been  brought  hither  from  the  Archipe- 
lago." In  the  same  volume  it  is  said,  that  in  1769  the  exports  of  West  Florida 
amounted  to  £10,806;  that  in  1770  the  ports  of  East  Florida  recceived  60 
sloops,  and  fitted  out  62 ;  and  that  West  Florida  received  30  vessels,  and  fitted 
out  41. 
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t  Florida  contained  about  6000  inhabitants.^    Philadel-     1769. 
Dtained  4474  bouses.^  \^^>^'^^ 

American  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Philadelphia,  PhiiosophU 
noting  useful  knowledge,  was  instituted.'  Society, 

first  course  of  instruction  in  chemistry,  attempted  in  Chemistry 
a,  was  this  year  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  who  about  this  ph^^^Jj^ 
18  appointed  professor  of  this  branch  of  science  in  the  phia. 
I  of  rhiladelphia.* 

Monitor's  Letters  by  Arthur  Lee,  on  the  controverted  Monitor'! 
1  of  colonial  rights,  were  printed.*  i-euera. 

Buell,  of  KiiUngworth  in  Connecticut,  presented  to  the  Types  man- 
assembly  of  that  colony  a  memorial,  "  impressed  with  the  «fiictured. 
fhis  own  manufacture,    soliciting  assistance  for  erecting  a 
J  of  letter  types.® 

▼ine  was  successfully  cultivated  in  Virginia.     Richard  Virginia 
Lee  sent  a  cask  of  wine  of  the  last  year's  vintage,  with  a  ^^^^' 
ttles  of  older  wine,  "  from  our  native  grape,"  to  Dr. 
;ill  of  London.'' 

peace  of  the  recently  settled  back  country  of  South  Caro-  Disorders 
I  disturbed  by  men,  who,  under  the  name  of  regulators,  Jerlor  of ' 
on  themselves  to  try,  condemn,  and  punish  horse-thieves,  S.Carolina. 
er  criminals.    There  was  danger  of  a  civil  war ;  but  the 
zes  of  the  people  being  redressed  by  an  extension  of  the 
administration  of  justice  to  the  new  settlements,  tran- 
was  restored  to  the  province.     The  circuit  court  law  Courts  of 
tssed  this  year  ;    and  the    establishment  of  courts   of  {^biisbwi*" 
at  Ninety  Six,  at  Orangeburgh,  and  Camden,  removed 
ity  which  was  an  apology  for  the  proceedings  of  the 


ws.® 


• 


French  planters  upon  the  river  Illinois  made  upwards  winemade 
hogsheads  of  strong  wine  from  the  wild  grapes  of  the  at  Illinois. 


oe,  ii.  349. 

.  Adams,  Lett  xvii.    From  1769  to  this  year,  Philadelphia  contained 
tia  to  35,000  inhabitants.     lb. 
If  incorporated  in  1780. 

r*  ii.  391. — ^A  plan  for  establishing  a  medical  school  in  Philadelphia  had 
icerted   several  years  before  by  Dr.  William  Shippen  and  Dr.  John 
■od  in  1764  Dr.  Shippen  commenced  the  first  course  of  lectures  upon 
ever  delivered  in  America.    Thacher,  Hist.  SIcetch. 
von,  Vir^  Query  xxiii. 

^  MS.  itinerarv.    In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  completed  several 
Mig  primer,  which  were  tolerably  well  executed.    Thomas,  ii.  647. 
if  R.  H.  Lee,  i.  80. 

ay»  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  c.  6 ;  and  Chron.  Table.    The  disorders  began  the 
year.    *'  Till  the  year  1770,  there  were  no  courts  of  justice  held 
le  Hmits  of  the  capital." 
0,  T.  jSrt,  Ii«LiNoi8. 
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1769.         Edward  Holyoke,  president  of  Harvard  Coflege,  died,  m  the 
^^-^,^.^^   80th  year  of  his  age,  and  32d  of  his  presidency  ;^  Joseph  SewaD, 
Deaths.       minister  in  Boston,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  and  56th  of  his 
ministry;^  and  Thomas  Foxcroft,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age, 

and  52d  of  his  ministry.^ 

■ 

1770. 

March  5.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston  continued  to  feel  it  an  indignity,  to 
U Boston.  ^^^^  soldiers  quartered  among  them;  and  mutual  insults  and 
injuries  prepared  the  way  for  a  tragical  event,  that  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  on  the  colonists.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
an  affray  took  place  near  Gray's  Ropewalk,*  between  a  private 
soldier  of  the  29th  regiment  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  town ;  and 
the  one  was  supported  by  his  fellow  soldiers,  the  other  by  hb 
fellow  citizens.  On  the  5th,  the  soldiers,  while  under  arms, 
being  pressed  upon,  insulted  by  the  populace,  and  dared  to  fire ; 
one  of  them,  who  had  received  a  blow,  fired  at  the  aggressor. 


I  President  Holyoke  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  fiunily  in 
England.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1705 ;  was  for  several  years 
a  tutor  in  the  college,  and  a  fellow  of  the  corporation ;  and  afterwards  pastor  of 
a  church  in  Marblehead.  In  these  stations  he  was  distinguished  for  care  and 
fidelity  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  He  was  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity, 
and  of  exemplary  piety.  He  was  very  respectable  for  his  general  literary  at- 
tainments ;  but  for  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  he 
was  eminent.  He  presided  over  the  university  with  energy  and  wisdom ;  and 
appeared  on  public  occasions  with  great  dignity.  In  his  attendance  on  the 
duties  of  the  presidency,  and  in  the  general  duties  and  offices  of  life,  he  was 
remarkably  distinguished  for  punctudity  and  exactness.  Dr.  Appleton's  Dis- 
courses the  Lord's  day  after  president  Holyoke*s  funeral ;  and  Professor  Sewall's 
Oratio  Funebris.  In  the  kutt,  his  literary  character  is  thus  sketched :  *'  In  toto 
quidem  literarum  ambitu  reluxit,  in  mathematica  vero  pnesertim  et  philooophia 
naturali  eminuit    Prob^  calluit  linguas  eruditorum,  Latinam  probissime." 

9  He  was  the  son  of  the  first  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1707 ;  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Old  Soutn  church  in 
Boston,  as  coUeague  with  Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton,  in  1713.  Dr.  Sewall  possessed 
respectable  abilities,  and  was  a  very  good  classical  scholar.  Upon  die  decease 
of  president  Leveret,  he  was  chosen  president  of  Harvard  College ;  but  he 
declined  the  appointment.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  corporation  near  40  years ; 
was  a  liberal  benefiictor  to  the  college ;  and  devoted  much  of  his  income  to 
pious  and  charitable  uses.  He  was  a  zealous  and  usefiil  preacher,  and 
delighted  in  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  "  and  when  he  grew  venerable  for  his 
ase,  as  well  as  his  piety,  he  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  deigy."  Eliot  and 
iUlen,  Biog. 

3  He  was  the  son  of  Francis  Foxcroft,  Esq.  of  Cambridge ;  graduated  st 
Harvard  College  in  1714 ;  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Fist  Church  in  Boston, 
as  colleague  with  Rev.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  in  1717.  Dr.  Chaifticy  was  settled  as 
his  colleague  in  1727.  Mr.  Foxcroft  was  a  learned  and  orthodox  theoloeian, 
and  a  devout  and  useful  preacher.  He  published  many  sermons,  one  of  ?mcli 
was  a  Century  Sermon,  in  1730,  entitled  **  Observations  historical  and  prac- 
tical on  the  rise  and  primitive  state  of  New  England,  with  special  reference  to 
the  first  church  in  Boston."  Allen,  Biog.  ColL  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  x.  164 
Emerson,  Hist.  First  Church,  sect.  13, 14. 

4  Near  Fort  HilL    The  <*  massacre/'  as  it  was  called,  was  in  Kufo  STmxxr. 
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and  a  single  discharge  from  six  others  succeeded.  Three  of  1770. 
ibe  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  five  dangerously  wounded.  The  n^-s^^^ 
town  was  instantly  thrown  into  the  greatest  commotion.  The 
drums  beat  to  arms,  and  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  assembled 
in  the  adjacent  street.  The  next  morning,  lieutenant  governor 
Hutchinson  summoned  a  council ;  and,  while  the  subject  was  in 
discussion,  a  message  was  received  from  the  town,  which  had 
convened  in  full  assembly,  declaring  it  to  be  their  unanimous 
opinion,  "  that  nothing  can  rationally  be  expected  to  restore  the 
peace  of  the  town,  and  prevent  blood  and  carnage,  but  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  troops."  On  an  agreement  to  this 
measure,  the  commotion  subsided.  One  of  the  wounded  men 
died ;  and  the  four  killed  were  buried  in  one  vault,  with  the 
highest  marks  of  respect.^  Captain  Preston,  who  commanded 
the  party  of  soldiers,  was  committed  with  them  to  jail ;  and  all 
were  afterward  tried.  The  captain  and  six  of  the  men  were 
acquitted.  Two  were  brought  in  guilty  of  manslaughter.  The 
result  of  the  trial  reflected  great  nonour  on  John  Adams  and 
Josiah  Quincy,  the  council  for  the  prisoners,  and  on  the  integri^ 
of  the  jury.* 

This  disastrous  occurrence  in  the  capital  infused  additional  Lieut  gov. 
^rit  into  the  assembly  of  the  province.     Accumulated  as  the  ™j!!i*nef^ 
public  business  was,  there  had  been  but  one   session  for  18  theassem- 
montbs;  yet  the  lieutenant  governor  postponed  the  assembly  from  ^l^\. 

1  Such  an  immense  concourse  of  people  attended  the  funeral,  as  to  be  obli^d 
Id  go  in  ranks,  six  abreast ;  a  long  train  of  carriages,  belonging  to  the  principal 
persons  in  town,  closed  the  procession. 

S  Gordon,  i.  199 — ^210.  Ramsay,  i.  90,  91.  Pres.  Adams,  Lett  i.  Bradford, 
Mast.  i.  c.  9.  Quincy*s  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  31 — 66 ;  where  there  is  a  very 
ftiU  and  lucid  account  of  the  trial  of  captain  Preston.  A  MS.  Letter  of  Mrs.  Gill, 
iSbe  wife  of  the  late  lieutenant  governor  GiU,  and  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Piince  of  Boston,  gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  Siis  melancholy  occur- 
rence. The  letter  was  written  at  Boston  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller  of  Princeton ; 
and  the  original  was  put  into  my  hands  by  his  son  Mr.  Elisha  Fuller.  It  is 
dated  "  Wednesday,  March  7,  1770."  It  mentions  "  the  horrors  of  Monday 
n^t.  The  bells  rang  an  alarm  about  10  o'clock  that  night,  for  the  inhabitants 
to  assemble.  The  cry  was.  The  Soldiers  were  risen.  And  though  we  could 
•earce  know  tiie  whole  truUi  then,  yet  the  fact  was,  they  had  fired  on  some 
people  in  King  Street,  killed  several,  and  badlv  wounded  others."  On  the 
margin  is  this  note :  «  Blood  lay  in  puddles  in  King  Street  yesterday*" — ^Mrs. 
GSl  writes,  that  the  inhabitants  met  nrst  on  Tuesday  in  Fanueil  Hall,  but  in  the 
afternoon  '*  a  legal  town  meeting  was  warned  and  assembled  to  the  number  of 
four  Aousand  in  the  South  Meetinghouse ;  that  his  Honor  returned  to  their 
message,  that  one  regiment  should  be  sent  to  the  Castle,  the  other  stay  in  the 
town ;  that  they  voted  it  unsatisfactory,  and  that  they  would  not  admit  a  single 
soldier  to  keep  in  the  place  ;  that  the  commanding  officers  gave  their  word  and 
p^gfated  their  honour,  that  not  a  single  soldier  or  officer  should  be  seen  in  the 
streets  after  dusk ;  that  the  main  guard  and  all  the  other  guards  in  town  should 
be  drawn  in  also ;  and  that  early  wis  morning  [Wednesday]  they  should  begin 
to  embark  for  the  Castle,  and  both  regiments  should  be  kept  there.  The  guards 
were  called  in  immediately ;  the  officers  and  soldiers  confined  to  the  barracks ; 
and  die  ni^t  passed  in  peace." — For  a  minute  account,  see  Hist.  Boston,  c.  48. 
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1770.  January,  the  time  to  which  it  had  been  prorogued  by  governor 
v^r*v^^/  B3rnard,  to  the  middle  of  March,  and  then  ordered  it  to  be 
to  meet  at  convened  at  Cambridge.  The  reason  which  he  gave  for  this 
Cambridge,  measure,  was,  that  he  had  been  so  instructed  by  the  British 
ministry.  At  the  session  in  Cambridge,  in  his  message  to  both 
houses  respecting  the  state  of  the  province,  he  said  nothing  to 
mitigate  the  alarm,  or  to  alleviate  the  distress,  of  the  people. 
His  duty  to  the  King,  his  royal  master,  he  said,  he  was  resolved 
faithfully  to  discharge  ;  and  he  gave  promises  of  a  readiness  to 
unite  with  the  assembly  in  all  proper  measures  for  the  welfare  of 
the  province  ;  but  of  the  recent  tragical  event  he  took  no  notice. 
Menage  to  A  few  days  after,  he  sent  a  special  message  to  inform  the  house 
the  house,  ^^f  ^  trifling  affray  at  Gloucester,  in  which  a  petty  officer  of  the 
customs  was  said  to  have  been  abused  ;  and  called  on  tliem  to 
afford  assistance,  in  bringing  the  agents  to  just  punishment 
Reply.  The  reply  of  the  house  clearly  indicates  the  deep  sense  that  was 
felt  of  injury  from  their  own  executive  government,  as  well  as 
from  the  parent  state.  "  When  complaints,"  said  they,  "  are 
made  of  riots  and  tumults,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  government,  and 
it  becomes  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  especially  to  in- 
quire into  the  real  causes  of  them.  If  they  arise  from  op- 
pression, as  is  often  the  case,  a  thorough  redress  of  grievances 
will  remove  the  cause,  and,  probably,  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
plaint. It  may  be  justly  said  of  the  people  of  this  province, 
that  they  seldom,  if  ever,  have  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner, unless  they  were  oppressed.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  a 
people,  accustomed  to  the  freedom  of  the  English  constitution, 
will  be  patient  while  they  are  under  the  hand  of  tyranny  and 
arbitrary  power.  They  will  discover  their  resentment  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  naturally  displease  their  oppressors ;  and,  in  such 
a  case,  the  severest  laws  and  the  most  rigorous  execution,  will 
be  to  little  purpose.  The  most  effectual  method  to  restore  tran- 
quillity, would  be  to  remove  their  burdens,  and  to  punish  all 
those  who  have  been  the  procurers  of  their  oppression. — The 
instance  your  Honor  recommends  to  our  attention,  admitting  it 
to  be  true,  cannot  be  more  threatening  to  government,  than  those 
enormities  which  have  been  known  to  be  committed  by  die 
soldiery  of  late ;  and  have  strangely  escaped  punishment,  though 
repeated,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  authority  of  government.— 
A  military  force,  posted  among  the  people,  without  their  express 
consent,  is  itself  one  of  the  greatest  grievances,  and  threatens 
die  total  subversion  of  a  free  constitution ;  much  more,  if  de- 
signed to  execute  a  system  of  corrupt  and  arbitrary  power ;  and 
even  to  exterminate  the  liberties  ol  the  country.  The  Bill  of 
Rights,  passed  immediately  after  the  Revolution  (of  1689)  ex- 
pressly declares,  that  the  keeping  of  a  standing  army  within  the 
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kn^onii  m  a  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  Parlia-  1770. 
ment,  is  against  law :  And  we  take  this  occsasion  to  say,  with 
Ereedoni,  that  the  keeping  of  a  standing  array,  within  this  province, 
ID  a  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly, 
is  equally  against  law.  Yet  we  have  seen  a  standing  army  pro- 
cured, posted  and  kept  within  this  province,  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  not  only  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  but  against 
the  remonstrance  of  both  Houses  of  Assembly.  Such  a  stand- 
ing army  must  be  designed  to  subjugate  the  people  to  arbitrary 
measures.  It  is  a  most  violent  infraction  of  their  natural  and 
coDstitutiooal  rights.  It  is  an  unlawful  assembly,  of  all  others 
die  most  dangerous  and  alarming :  And  every  instance  of  its 
iMraining  the  liberty  of  any  individual,  is  a  crime,  which  in- 
finitely exceeds  what  the  law  btends  by  a  riot.  Surely,  then, 
yoor  Honor  cannot  think  this  House  can  descend  to  the  consider- 
•tioD  of  matters,  comparatively  trifling,  while  the  capital  of  the 
province  has  so  lately  been  in  a  state  of  actual  imprisonment, 
and  the  government  is  under  duress. — We  shall  not  enlarge  on 
the  multiplied  outrages  committed  by  this  unlawful  assembly,  in 
frequently  assaulting  bis  Majesty's  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects, 
m  beating  and  wounding  the  magistrate  when  in  the  execution  of 
Us  office ;  in  rescuing  prisoners  out  of  the  hands  of  justice ;  and 
finally,  in  perpetrating  the  most  horrid  slaughter  of  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  a  few  days  before  the  sitting  of  this  Assembly. 
Tet  not  the  least  notice  has  been  taken  of  these  outrageous 
ofl^ces ;  nor  can  we  find  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  late 
iabuman  and  barbarous  action,  either  in  your  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  or  in  this  message  to  both  Houses. 
Tbese  violences,  so  frequendy  committed,  added  to  the  most 
rigorous  and  oppressive  prosecutions,  carried  on  against  the 
sabjectB,  grounded  on  unconstitutional  acts,  and  in  the  Courts  of 
Adnoiralty,  uncontroled  by  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  have 
been  justly  alarming  to  the  people.  The  disorder,  which  your 
Honor  so  eamestiy  recommends  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Assembly,  very  probably  took  its  rise  from  such  provocations. 
The  use,  therefore,  which  we  shall  make  of  the  information  in 
yoar  message,  shall  be  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  the  people's 
uneasiness,  and  to  seek  a  radical  redress  of  their  grievances. 
Indeed  it  is  natural  to  expect,  that  while  the  terror  of  arms  con- 
tinues in  the  province,  the  laws  will  be,  in  some  degree,  silent. 
But  when  the  channels  of  justice  shall  be  again  opened,  and  the 
law  can  be  beard,  the  person  who  has  complained  to  your  Honor 
will  have  a  remedy.  We  yet  entertain  hope,  that  the  military 
power,  so  grievous  to  the  people,  will  soon  be  removed  from 
the  province :  Till  then,  we  have  nothing  to  expect,  but  that 
tyranny  and  confusion  will  prevail,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
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1770.    the  land,  and  the  just  and  constitutional  authority  of  govem- 
v^-v-w/   ment."^ 

Coiiirover-  During  a  great  part  of  this  session,  the  house  of  representatives  and 
removal  of^  the  council  were  occupied  in  remonstrances  against  the  removal 
the  general  of  the  general  court  to  Cambridge.  They  contended,  that  law, 
<^^^  usage,  and  convenience  were  in  favour  of  holding  it  in  Boston ; 
that  the  governor  had  a  discretionary  power,  respecting  the 
place,  to  be  exercised  only  when  the  public  welfare  required  it» 
in  some  peculiar  exigency ;  and  that  it  was  highly  improper  and 
unjust  for  ministers  to  give  instructions  in  the  case,  kmnded 
merely  in  political  considerations.  Protesting  against  the  re- 
moval, as  unconstitutional,  there  being  no  necessity  to  justify  it, 
and  believing  it  was  designed  to  harass  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  whose  deliberations  and  transactions  ought  to  be  perfectly 
free,  diey  declined  proceeding  to  public  business.  The  lieuteoant 
governor  insisted,  that  he  was  bound  by  his  instructions ;  that  his 
commission  required  it  of  him ;  and  that  it  was  competent  for 
him  at  any  time^  to  fix  the  place,  as  well  as  the  day,  for  the 
meeting  of  the  general  court.  To  this  statement  the  house 
made  a  long,  elaborate,  and  able  reply ;  but  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor asserted  his  authority,  and  absolutely  refused  to  yield  to 
the  request  of  the  assembly.  Such  was  the  situation  of  public 
afiairs,  that  the  house  concluded  it  the  most  prudent  to  proceed 
to  consult  upon  the  common  concerns  of  the  province ;  but  re- 
solved, "  that  they  were  induced  thereto  from  absolute  necessity,*^ 
and  declared,  "  that  it  was  not  to  be  considered  as  the  renuncia- 
tion of  tlieir  claim  to  the  legal  right  of  sitting  in  General  Assembly, 
at  its  ancient  place,  the  Court  House  in  Boston."^ 
Proceed-  The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  met  on  the  9th  of  January* 

iSent*'^  The  king,  in  his  speech,  expressed  his  regret,  that  his  endeavours 
to  tranquillize  America  had  not  been  attended  with  the  desired 
success ;  and  that  combinations  had  been  formed  to  destroy  the 
commercial  connexion  between  the  colonial  provinces  and  that 
country.  In  the  debate  upon  the  address,  the  opposition  in  both 
houses  introduced  the  prevailing  discontents  in  England,  and  the 
commotions  in  America ;  and  urged  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
and  a  total  change  of  counsels.  Ministers,  admitting  that  dis- 
contents existed,  imputed  them  to  the  spirit  of  faction,  and  to 
the  speeches,  writings,  and  petitions  which  it  had  produced ;  but 
were  by  no  means  unanimous.  Lords  Camden  and  Shelburo 
withdrew  from  counsels,  so  different  from  those  which  they  and 
their  admired  friend  lord  Chatham  would  have  supported  or 
Duke  of  approved  ;  and  soon  after,  on  the  28di  of  January,  the  duke  of 
reaJ™\       wafton,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  natiouj'^resigned  his 
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cffice  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.    Lord  Chatham,  recovered     1770. 
fiom  late  illness,  had  now  returned  to  parliament,  and  with  his  v^^v^^ 
wonted  vigour  attacked  the  system  and  measures  of  administra- 
lioD.     The  resignation  of  Grafton  is  ascribed  to  the  opposition  he 
DOW  met  with  from  all  his  ablest  friends.^    Lord  North,  chan-  and  is  luo- 
ceDor  of  the  exchequer,  succeeded  the  duke  of  Grafton  :  "  and  f®f???  ^T 
nom  this  time  commenced  an  admmistration,  which  forms  a 
momentous  era  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain."^    Its  influence 
was  deeply  felt  in  the  American  colonies. 
■  The  affiurs  of  these  colonies  now  occupied  the  attention  of  American 

CrKsiment.     The  British  merchants  who  traded  to  America,  "^  **■""• 
d  sustained  immense  losses  by  the  rejection  of  their  goods, 
and,  apprehensive  of  ruin,  if  the  associations  should  continue, 
presented  petitions  to  parliament,  stating  their  sufferings,  and 
praying  for  its  invention.     On  the  6th  of  March,  lord  North 
poposed  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  part  of  the  act  of  1 767,  which  North's 
aid  a  duty  on  glass,  paper,  and  painters'  colours,  but  continuing  Bin  for 
diat  part  of  the  law  which  exacted  a  duty  from  tea.    He  assigned  duffescx- 
as  a  reason  for  bringing  in  the  bill,  the  dangerous  combinations  ceptontea 
which  the  imposts  had  produced  in  America,  with  the  losses  and 
<fissatisfactbns  which  they  had  caused  among  the  merchants  at 
iiome.     He  censured  the  act,  not  as  an  impolitic  claim,  but  as 
an  unproductive  impost.     "  The  articles  taxed,"  he  said,  *' being 
tdiiefly  British  manufactures,  ought  to  have  been  encouraged, 
instead  of  being  burdened  with  assessments.     The  duty  on  tea 
was  continued,  for  maintaining  the  parliamentary  right  of  tax- 
atioD.     An  impost  of  three  pence  in  the  pound  could  never  be 
opposed  by  the  colonists,  unless  they  were  determined  to  rebel 
against  Ghreat  Britain.     Besides,  a  duty  on  that  article,  payable 
in  England,  and  amounting  to  nearly  one  shilling  in  the  pound, 
was  taken  off  on  its  exportation  to  America ;  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colonies  saved  nio^  pence  in  the  pound."     The 
minister  ought  better  to  have  understood  the  sentiments  of  the 
American  colonists,  whose  declarations  and  acts  demonstrated, 
Aat  their  objection  was  not  to  the  amount,  but  to  the  claim. 
^e  members  of  opposition  saw  and  predicted  the  inefficacy  of 
Us  plea,  and  repeated  the  arguments  on  the  injustice  and  inex-  "uj'^'^Jf^ 
pedlency  of  taxing  America,  and  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from 
the   attempt ;   but  his  propositions  were  carried   by  a  large 
majority.     "  The  act  may  be  considered  an  omen  of  lord  North's 
administration."^ 

I  ^sset.  Hist,  of  the  Reisn  of  Geoi^e  III.  i.  c.  8,  9.  This  historian  sajrs, 
Giaiton  could  not  endure  mis  opposition ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  and  other 
ciuses,  supposes  "  we  may  find  another  probable  reason  for  the  dereliction  of 
bii  post  *'  m  the  insupportable  satire  of  «  Junius.^' 

«lbld. 
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1770.        On  the  12th  of  April,  the  kiog  gave  his  consent  to  the  6ct  fa 
v^rs^^w^  repealing  the  duties,  with  its  exceptioo  of  the  duty  on  tea.    This 
The  king     duty  was  continued  to  keep  up  the  sovereignty.     Whea  the 
tibe  ^"  ^  stamp  act  was  repealed,  tiie  parliament  took  care  to  pass  an  aet 
^'  for  securing  the  dependence  of  America  on  Great  BntaiB." 
That  declaratory  act,  and  this  reservation  of  the  duty  on  tea, 
left  the  cause  of  contention  between  the  two  countries  in  its  entire 
l^rd  North  force.     Lord  North,  who  had  moved  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxiouB 
tottSrapeai!  P^^  duties  of  1 767,  excepting  the  duty  on  tea,  being  strongly 
urged  by  the  members  in  opposition,  not  to  preserve  the  conten- 
tion when  he  relinquished  the  revenue,  he  replied :  *^  Has  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act  taught  the  Americans  obedience  ?    Has 
our  lenity  inspired  them  with  moderation  ?     Can  it  be  proper, 
while  they  deny  our  legal  power  to  tax  them,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
argument  of  illegality,  and,  by  the  repeal  of  the  whole  law,  lo 
give  up  that  power  f     No  :  the  properest  time  to  exert  our  rigjit 
of  taxation  is  when  the  right  is  refused.    To  temporize  is  to 
yield ;  and  the  authority  of  the  mother  country,  if  it  is  now  un- 
supported, will  in  reality  be  relinquished  for  ever  :  a  total  repeal 
cannot  be  thought  of  till  America  is  prostrate  at  our  feet." 
GoT.Pow-       Governor  Pownall,  who  moved  to  include  the  duty  on  tea,  as 
a^toi  nJ.    *^  amendment  to  the  original  motion,  acknowledged,  that  even 
peiii;         the  total  repeal  of  the  duties  in  question,  tliough  it  might  be 
expected  to  do  much,  would  not  restore  satisfaction  to  America. 
"  If,"  said  he,  '*  it  be  asked,  whether  it  will  remove  the  appre- 
aDd  Tindi-    hensions  excited  by  your  resolutions  and  address  of  the  last  year, 
^^**  ^Ah   ^^^  bringing  to  trial  in  England  persons  accused  of  treason  in 
ooloDief.      America  ?     I  answer,  no.     If  it  be  asked,  if  this  commercial 
concession  would  quiet  the  minds  of  the  Americans  as  to  the 
political  doubts  and  fears  which  have  struck  them  to  the  heart, 
throughout  the  continent  ?     I  answer,  no.     So  bng  as  they  ace 
left  in  doubt,  whether  the  habeas  corpus  act,  whether  the  bill  of 
rights,  whether  the  common  law,  as  now  existing  in  En^and, 
have  any  operation  and  effect  in  America,  they  cannot  be  satis- 
fied.    At  this  hour  they  know  not  whether  the  civil  constitutions 
be  not  suspended  and  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a 
military  force.     The  Americans  think  that  they  have,  in  return 
to  all  their  applications,  experienced  a  temper  and  disposition 
that  is  unfriendly  ;  that  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  the  com- 
mon rights  of  freemen  have  been  refused  to  them.     Never  with 
these  views  will  they  solicit  the  favour  of  this  bouse ;  never  more 
will  they  wish  to  bring  before  parliament  the  grievances  under 
which  they  conceive  themselves  to  labour.     Deeply  as  they 
feel,  they  sufier  and  endure  with  a  determined  and  alarming 
silence  ;  for  their  liberty  they  are  under  no  apprehenaons.    u 
was  first  planted  under  the  auspicious  genius  of  the  constitotioi : 


BBrnm  oouohteb.  its 

k  has  groim  ib>  into  a  verdant  and  floiirislung  tree ;  and  abould    1T70. 
anjr  severe  strms  be  aimed  at  the  branches,  and  fate  reduce  it  s.^-v'^^^ 
to  the  bare  stock,  it  would  only  take  deeper  root,  and  spring  out 
agab  more  hardy  and  durable  than  before.    They  trust  to 
I^tyvidence,  and  wait  with  firmness  and  fortitude  the  issue."  ^ 

The  event  proved,  that  Mr.  Pownall  knew,  incomparably 
better  than  lord  North,  the  character  and  state  of  the  colonies. 
Durirc  his  residence  in  America,  while  successively  governor  of 
two  oi  the  provinces,  he  acauired  that  knowledge,  which  the 
British  ministry  could  not,  and  some  provincial  governors,  would 
not,  acquire. 

The  jeakxisy  of  the  colonists  was  directed  against  the  pin-  DatyontMi 
djfrfe  of  the  government,  which  was  as  discernible  in  the  imposi-  K*^®!^^ 
(km  of  a  smdl,  as  of  a  larger  duty.    The  partial  repeal,  there-  ^^^    ^ 
fore,   was  not  satisfactory;   and,  though  tne  general  plan  of 
noo  importation  was  now  relinquished,  it  appeared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  principal  commercial  towns,  that  no  tea  should  be 
imported,  and  that,  if  any  were  brought  into  their  ports,  it  should 
be  smug^d,  to  avoid  paying  the  duty.     An  associatbn  was 
formed  at  the  same  time,  not  to  drink  tea  until  the  act,  im- 
pofiing  the  duty,  shoukl  be  repealed.' 

The  sahtarv  elfect  of  suspending  the  importatbn  of  European  Coioniti 
fabrics,  and  of  encouraging  domestic  manufactures,  began  to  be  omqu^o- 
aensibly  felt ;  for  at  the  commencement  in  Cambridge,  this  year, 
the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  were  dressed 
io    black   doth,   entirely  the  manufacture   of  New  England.  Beilfouiip 
A  bell  foundery  was  erected  at  Stoughton,  in  Massachusetts.^  '^' 

The  29th  regiment  marched  from  Castle  William  for  Perth  Owtto  Wit 
Amboy.    This  castle,  by  order  of  lieutenant  governor  Hutchin-  riioiiSuby 
aoDy  was  evacuated  of  the  province  garrison,  and  the  command  royal 
^ven  to  lieutenant  colonel  Dalrymple,  to  be  kept  by  his  majesty's  ^'^P^ 
troops.^ 

The  number  of  taxables  in  North  Carolina  was  upward  of  N.CuoUDa. 
58,000.* 

A  tract  of  land  in  the  province  of  Maine,  called  by  the  Indians  Machiu. 
Mechisses,  was  granted  by  the  genera]  court  of  Massachusetts  to 
several  persons,  and  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Machias.^ 

1  Belsham,  Great  Britain,  v.  b.  15. 

a  Gordon,  i.  198, 199.    Pret.  Adams,  Lett.  i. 

3  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  Several  years  before,  governor  Pownall  had  ob- 
served :  **  It  is  an  idle  vaunt  in  the  Americans,  when  they  talk  of  setting  up 
manufiictureg/or  trade  ;  but  it  would  be  equally  injudicious  in  government  nere 
to  force  any  measure  that  may  render  the  manufacturing  for  home  eofutimptiifn 
an  object  of  prudence,  or  even  of  pique,  in  the  Americans.** 

4  ChroDol.  Table.    Bradford,  Mass.  i.  c.  10. 

5  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.  The  number  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  four  years  after- 
waid  [1774] » was  computed  at  about  10,000. 

^  Pembertoo,  MS.  Cnron.    The  first  pennanent  settlement  here  was  begun 
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A  professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  was 
founded  in  Yale  College ;  and  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Strong  was 
chosen  and  inducted  the  first  professor.^ 

The  tea  plant  was  introduced  into  Georgia  about  this  time,  hj 
Mr.  Samuel  Bo  wen; 

The  benevolent  Congregational  Society  at  Providence,  m 
Rhode  Island,  was  incorporated.^ 

The  first  presbyterian  ordination  in  Nova  Scotia  occurred  this 
year ;  when  the  Rev.  Bruin  Romcas  Comingoe  was  ordained 
minister  to  the  Dutch  Calvinistic  congregadon  at  Lunenburg."^ 

A  severe  storm  from  the  north  east  swelled  the  tide  at  K)ston 
considerably  higher  than  it  had  been  known  to  rise  for  nearly  50 
years.  It  filled  the  cellars  and  stores,  and  did  much  damage. 
Fifty  or  sixty  sail  of  vessels  were  cast  ashore  at  Plymouth,  and 
elsewhere,  and  maiiy  lives  were  lost.* 

The  British  took  possession  of  Port  Egmont,  in  one  of  the 
Falkland  islands.  The  Spaniards  were  at  this  time  in  possession 
of  another  part,  and  protested  against  a  settlement  by  the  British. 
This  protest  being  ineffectual,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Buenos 
Ayres  sent  ships  and  troops,  and  forcibly  dispossessd  and  drove 
on  the  British  settlers.  The  British  government  demanded, 
that  the  settlement  should  be  immediately  restored  to  the  precise 
state  in  which  it  was  previous  to  the  dispossession.  The  Spanish 
government  yielded  to  the  demand ;  and  the  restoration  was 
ordered  ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  the  islands  were  finally  evacuated, 
and  Port  Ecmont  remained,  with  every  other  part  of  them,  in 
the  hands  of  Spain.^ 

The  United  Brethren  in  London  applied  to  lord  Hillsborough 
and  obtained  from  the  king  a  patent  of  100,000  acres  of  laml 
for  a  setdement  at  Labrador.  Ten  of  the  brethren,  3  of  whom 
were  Danes,  3  Germans,  and  4  English,  embarked  in  a  ship 
from  London  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  arrived  at  Esquimaux  Bay 
on  the  22d  of  July.  The  place  which  they  selected  for  setde- 
ment was  nearly  in  the  56th  degree  55  minutes  of  north 
latitude.  They  bought  land  of  the  Indians  at  Nimenquoak  in 
Kaugekuk.^ 


In  1763  by  several  persons  from  Scarborough.    The  Rev.  James  Lyon  [177^ 
was  Uie  fiirBt  minister  regularly  setUed  to  the  eastward  of  St.  George*8. 

1  Pres.  Stiles,  MS. 

9  Backus,  ii.  271. 

3  Stiles,  Literaiy  Diary.  The  ordination  was  performed  by  four  ministeit 
assembled  at  Halirax,  "  after  the  manner  of  an  ordaining  counol  in  New  Eng- 
land.** 

4  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  The  storm  began  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
October,  and  continued  the  greatest  part  of  the  next  day.    See  A.  d.  1724. 

5  American  State  Papers. 

6  Stiles,  MSS.  from  Journals  of  (he  Brethren.  Echard,  who  waa  ibe  fimt  that 
Tisited  the  Equimauz  at  Labrador,  was  killed  there. 
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Bemnng  Wentworth,  of  Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire,  died,     L770. 
m  the  75th  year  of  bis  age  ;^  John  Barnard,  mbistef  of  Marble-  v>-v^^/ 
bead,  in  his  8i)th  year  ;^  George  WhiteBeld,  at  Newburyport,  Deaths. 
Massachusetts,  in  his  56th  year  ;^  and  Ezekiel  Hersey,  physician, 
at  Hingbam,  aged  62  years*^ 

1771. 

A  BODT  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina,  complaining  of  Insnrwc^ 
oppressions  practised  in  the  law  and  by  the  officers  of  the  judicial  ^XSl' 
court,  rose  m  arms,  to  the  number  of  about  1500,  under  the 
name  of  regulators,  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  up  the  courts  of 
justice,  destroying  all  officers  of  government,  and  all  lawyers, 
and  of  prostrating  government  itself.     Governor  Tryon  marched 
against  them  with  about  1000  militia,  and  in  a  battle  at  Almansee, 
aa  the  1 6th  of  May,  totally  defeated  them.    Three  hundred  of  the 
regulators  were  found  dead  on  the  field.   At  the  supreme  couft  in 
June,  12  of  the  insurgents  were  tried  and  condemned  for  high 
treason ;  and  6  of  them  were  executed.^ 

1  He  was  &e  son  of  John  Wentworth  of  Portsmouth,  who  was  a  counsellor 
tern  1712  to  1717,  and  lieutenant  governor  from  1717  to  his  death  in  1730. 
Benning  Wentworth  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1715,  and  afterward 
went  to  England  and  Spain,  where  he  remained  several  years.  He  was  eovemor 
cf  New  Hampshire  from  1741  to  1767.    Farmer  and  Moore,  Hist.  Coll.  i.  196. 

9  Bfr.  Barnard  was  horn  at  Boston  in  1681,  and  took  his  first  degree  at  Har- 
Tard  College  in  1700,  He  was  a  chaplain  in  the  expedition  to  Port  Royal  in 
1707 ;  aiid  in  1709  went  to  England.  In  1716,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  a 
^urdi  in  Bbu^lehead,  where  he  continued  in  the  ministry  54  years,  until  his 
death.  He  was  eminent  as  a  minister,  and  as  a  man  of  learning  and  piety. 
His  jmbttcations  were  numerous  and  valuable.  By  his  last  will  he  gave  £200 
to  Harvard  College.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  viii.  66—69 ;  x.  157, 167.  ADen, 
Biography.    See  Notx  Y. 

3  Mr.  whitefield  was  bom  at  Gloucestei*  in  England.  At  the  age  of  18,  he 
entered  tiie  university  of  Oxford ;  and  in  his  22d  year  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Ben- 
eon,  bishop  of  Gloucester.  In  1738  he  came  to  Georgia,  where  he  afterward 
devote  much  time  and  labour  to  establish  an  Orphan  house.  He  made  seven 
▼ojrages  to  America,  and,  in  passing  through  the  colonies,  preached  to  crowded 
aaditoriee.  The  staite  of  the  churches,  generally,  had  been  composed,  if  not 
lethargic ;  and  the  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  while  evangelical  in  principle, 
wanted  pathos  in  delivery.  The  same  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  had 
been  commonly  taught  and  received,  were  now  presented  and  applied  in  a  man- 
ner new  and  striking,  by  a  foreign  preacher,  zealous,  eloquent,  and  impressive, 
with  great  success,  and  large  accessions  were  made  to  the  churches.  The 
character  of  Mr.  Whitefield  is  sununarily  nven  in  the  Inscription  upon  his 
monument  at  Tottenham  Court  Chapel :  **  He  was  a  man  eminent  in  Piety,  of 
a  humane,  benevolent,  and  charitable  disposition ;  his  Zeal  in  the  Cause  of  God 
was  singular,  his  Labours  indefatigable,  and  his  Success  in  preaching  the  Gospel, 
remarkaS^le  and  astonishing."    Memoirs  of  his  Life  by  Rev.  John  Gnlies,  d.  d. 

4  Dr.  Hersey  was  an  eminent  physician.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1728,  and  bequeathed  to  that  seminary  £1000  towards  founding  a- 
professorship  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery.  Hi;}  widow  save  the  same  sum  for  the- 
nme  purpose ;  and  his  brother.  Dr.  Abn&r  Hersey  of  Barnstable,  £500  towards 
the  eetahliahment  of  a  professorship  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

9  Free.  Stiles,  BfS.    Marshall,  u.  147, 148. 
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lieutenant  gorenior  Hutchinson,  on  receiving  a 
to  be  governor  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  provmce  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  refused  the  salary  from  the  province,  and 
received  it  out  of  the  American  revenue  chest.  Thus  paid  by 
the  crown,  he  was  made  independent  of  the  people ;  by  whom 
this  was  considered  a  dangerous  innovation.^ 

Massachusetts  colony  contained  292,000  inhabitants;  New 
York  colony,  168,007.^  The  number  of  souls  in  Newfoundland 
was  3449  English,  and  3348  Irish.  There  were  seven  Indian 
churches  in  New  England,  beside  a  few  small  congregations 
which  occasionally  had  divine  service.^ 

The  first  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society  held  at  Philadelphia  was  prmted.  A  Complete 
View  of  E[^scopacy,  as  exhibited  from  the  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  church,  untU  the  close  of  the  Second  Century,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Chauncy,  of  Boston ;  and  Considerations  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  admitting  Representatives  firom  the  American  Colo- 
nies into  the  British  House  of  Commons,  were  published.^ 

William  Shirley,  formerly  governor  of  Massachusetts,  died  at 
his  seat  in  Roxbury,  aged  77  years.^  Robert  Sandeman,  founds 
of  the  sect  of  Sandemanians,  died  at  Danbury,  aged  53  years.* 


June  10. 
TbeGai- 
pee  burnt* 


1772. 

The  colonists  of  Rhode  Island  made  a  darmg  resistance  of 
encroachments.  The  Gaspee,  an  armed  schooner  which  had 
been  statbned  at  Providence,  and  had  been  very  assiduoos  m 
supporting  the  laws  of  trade,  excited  much  resentment  by  firing 
at  the  Providence  packets,  to  oblige  the  masters  to  take  down 
their  colours,  and  by  chasing  them,  in  case  of  refusal,  into  the 
docks.    A  packet,  coming  up  to  Providence  with  passengers. 


1  PembertOD,  Hist  Journal  in  ColL  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  4&. 
a  Pres.  Adams,  Lett.  xvii. 

3  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.  One  of  the  Indian  chureTiea  was  at  Mashpee»  0110  at 
Sandwich,  one  at  Natick,  one  at  Housatunauk,  one  in  Narrag^anset,  and  twa  om 
]dartha*8  Vineyard.  The  eongregixtiofUy  which  had  occasional  senrice,  weie  at 
Potnuiumekot  on  Cape  Cod ;  the  Pequots  at  Stonington  and  Groton  (Com.); 
at  Moheagan ;  and  at  Niatuck  (Lyme).  **  All  the  Indians  in  New  En^tttd 
oould  not  now  make  ten  congregations,  of  100  families  each.** 

4  fiiblioth.  Americ.  165. 

5  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  Minot,  i.  291 — ^297.  His  remains  were  honoonUy 
interred  in  a  vault  under  Kin^s  chapel,  in  Boston. 

6  Stiles,  MS.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Mr.  John  Glas,  by  whom  he  was  ordained 
minister  of  an  independent  church  at  Perth  in  1743,  from  which  he  was  removed 
to  a  church  in  Edinburgh  in  1756.  In  1764^  he  came  to  America;  and,  ttaQ|^ 
he  preached  at  various  places,  he  principally  resided  at  Danbury  in  Connectittiit^ 
where  he  obtained  a  considerable  number  of  followers.  lb.  Coll. 
Soc.  z.  61, 71 .  Allen,  Biog.  For  an  account  of  his  religiottfl  teaeliy  1 
View  of  ReligioDs,  Jbi,  sIndkmaxumb. 
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sod  refusing  to  pay  that  tribute  of  respect,  was  fired  at  by  the  lieu-  1773. 
tenant  of  the  Graspee,  and  chased.  It  being  about  high  water,  the  n^-v^^/ 
packet  stood  in  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  land,  designing  that 
the  Gaspee  should  be  run  aground  in  the  chase.  The  artifice  suc- 
ceeded. The  Gaspee  was  soon  fast ;  and  the  packet  proceeded 
to  Providence,  where  a  plan  was  laid  to  destroy  the  insolent  and 
obnoxious  vessel.  Captain  Whipple  was  immediately  employed 
to  beat  up  for  volunteers ;  several  whale  boats  were  procured,  and 
filled  with  armed  men ;  and  about  two  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
tliey  boarded  the  schooner,  as  she  lay  aground.  The  lieutenant 
with  whatever  was  most  valuable  to  him  was  put  ashore  with  his 
crew ;  and  the  Gaspee,  with  all  her  stores,  was  burnt.  A  reward 
of  £500,  together  with  a  pardon,  if  claimed  by  an  accomplice, 
was^ofikred  by  proclamation  for  discovering  and  apprehending  any 
persons  concerned  in  this  action.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  try  the  cause ;  but  no  person  appearing,  to  accept  the  offered 
reward,  they  were  constrained  to  transmit  accounts  to  the  minis- 
tiy,  that  they  could  obtain  no  evidence.^ 

The  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  at  their  session  in  July,  Mast,  mo- 
passed  resolutions  expressing  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  ^"^^<^ 
r^ulation  of  the  British  government,  by  which  the  governor  was 
to  have  his  support  from  the  crown.    They  declared  the  measure 
to  be  "  an  infraction  of  their  charter."    They  stated  their  views 
oi  the  charter  as  '^  a  solemn  contract  between  the  crown  and  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province;"  and  this,  they  said,  provided  for 
Iheir  supporting  its  government,  with  all  its  civil  officers,  in 
BQch  a  manner,  and  at  such  an  amount,  as  they  should  deter- 
mine.   They  also  p>ointed  out  the  evils  that  would  result  from 
the   measure,  by  which  the  governor  would  be  rendered  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  people,  of  whose  interests  and  liber- 
ties he  was  designed  to  the  public  guardian.     The  governor, 
soon  after,  in  a  laboured  message,  attempted  to  invalidate  the  Govemoi^s 
reasoning,  from  which  the  house  had  inferred  that  the  new  regu-  =»««■«•• 
lation  was  an  mfringement  of  their  charter.     He  assumed,  mat 
the  charter  was,  not  a  contract  between  two  independent  parties, 
but  a  mere  grant  of  powers  and  privileges  from  the  King ;  which  the 
people  of  the  province  could  claim,  only  so  long  as  the  sovereign 
chose  to  approve  of  the  grant  which  had  been  made,  and  which 

1  Gordon,  i.  218.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Gaspee  (Duddingsion)  was  wounded 
bf  €be  assailants,  but  no  other  personal  injury  is  mentioned.  A  commissioQ 
iMer  tfie  great  seal  of  England  arrived  in  December,  appointing  Joseph  Wanton, 
iStm  coremor  of  Rhode  Ismnd,  Daniel  Horsemander,  chief  justice  of  New  York, 
IVe£iick  Smith,  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey,  Peter  OUver,  chief  justice  of 
IffMsachusetts  Bay,  and  Robert  Auchmuty,  judge  of  Admiralty,  to  make  inquiry 
^Miftfining  this  transaction.  Their  commission  was  opened  and  read  in  the 
eoandl  chamber  of  the  court  house  in  Newport  6  January,  1773;  and  their  sit- 
ting tenninated  24  June.    Stfles,  MSS. 
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1772.     he  had  a  right,  at  any  time,  even  without  a  charge  of  violation 
v«^-v<w/  or  non-performance,  on  their  part,  to  alter  or  vacate. 
Bogton  This  was  a  momentous  crisis ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 

were  the  first  to  meet  it  with  decision.  By  a  committee  they 
first  inquired  of  the  governor,  whether  the  regulation  in  quesdon 
had  taken  place ;  but  he.  chose  not  to  inform  them.  They  then 
requested  mm  to  aUow  the  general  court  to  meet  at  the  time  to 
which  it  was  adjourned,  so  that  proper  and  effectual  measures 
might  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  evil  which  they  apprehended ; 
but  to  this  request  he  gave  a  negative  reply.  At  a  town  meeting 
on  the  2d  of  November,  a  large  committee  of  its  respectable 
oTcorres^*'  citizens  wa3  chosen,  '*  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonists  and  of 
pondence.  this  province  in  particular,  as  Men,  as  Christians,  and  as  Sub- 
'  jects ;  to  communicate  and  publish  the  same  to  the  several  towns 
m  this  Province  and  to  the  World,  as  the  sense  of  this  town, 
with  the  infringements  and  violations  thereof  that  have  been,  or 
from  time  to  time  may  be  made  :  also  requesting  of  each  town 
a  free  communication  of  their  sentiments  on  the  subject."  The 
committee,  on  the  19th  of  November,  made  a  Report,  in  which, 
after  a  statement  of  the  colonial  rights,  they  pointed  out  the 
infringements  and  violation  of  them,  by  the  parliamentary  as- 
sumption of  the  power  of  legislating  for  the  colonies  in  all  cases 
whatever;  by  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  new  ofikers 
to  superintend  the  revenues ;  and  by  the  granting  of  salaries 
out  of  the  American  revenue  to  the  governor,  the  judges  of 
the  superior  court,  the  king's  attorney  and  solicitor  general. 
The  report  was  accepted,  and  printed  in  a  pamphlet ;  and  600 
copies  of  it  were  circulated  through  the  towns  and  districts  of 
the  province,  with  an  impressive  letter  addressed  to  the  inhabi- 
tants.^ This  committee  of  Correspondence  was  the  basb  oS  the 
subsequent  union  of  the  colonies. 
Approved  Most  of  the  towns  in  the  province  expressed  their  approbation 
towBfc  of  the  Boston  Report  and  Address.  They  complained  of  the 
grievances  and  distresses  which  they  had  long  sufllered  under  the 

1  Bradford,  Mass.  i.  c.  11, 12.  Boston  Town  Records.  The  committee,  of 
'  which  Mr.  Otis  was  the  chairman,  was  chosen  on  the  modon  of  Samuel  Adams, 
and  consisted  of  21  members:  James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  Joseph  Waneo, 
Benjamin  Church,  William  Dennie,  William  Greenlief,  Thomas  Young,  WiQIam 
Powell,  Nsfthaniel  Appleton,  Oliver  Wendell,  John  Sweetzer,  Joaiali  Quiney, 
John  Bradford,  Richard  Boynton,  William  Mackay,  Nathaniel  Baxher»  Caleb 
Davis,  Alexander  Hill,  William  Mollineuz,  and  Robert  Pieipoint,  efouires.  Bea- 
ton Records.  The  votes  and  proceedingSjj>rinted  in  the  pamphlet,  nD  20  laim 
folio  MS.  pages  of  the  Town  Records.  The  Letter  of  Correroondenoe  to  me 
other  towns  nOs  4  pages,  and  closes  thus :  "  Let  us  consider,  orethren,  we  aie 
struggling  for  our  best  birth  rights  and  inheritance,  which  being  infidnged  ren- 
ders all  blessings  precarious  m  their  enjoyment,  and  consequenUy  triffing  in 
their  value.  Let  us  disappoint  (he  men,  who  are  raising  themselves  on  Hm  rain 
of  this  country.  Let  us  convince  eveiy  invader  of  our  freedom,  that  we  will 
be  as  free,  as  the  Constitution  our  Fathers  recognized,  will  justify.*' 
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9n6A  administration,  and  which  they  perceived  to  be  increasing ;  1772. 
md  declared  their  opinion,  that  their  charter  had,  in  many  ^^-v'-^w^ 
respects,  been  grossly  violated.  Disclaiming  all  thoughts  of 
i^beUing  against  the  parent  state,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  deny 
lie  supremacy  of  parliament  within  this  province,  and  contended 
br  the  exclusive  right  of  the  general  court  to  lay  taxes,  and 
bg^ate  for  its  citizens,  with  the  qualification,  provided  in  their 
dbuter,  of  any  particular  law  being  liable  to  be  annulled  by  the 
\oBft  in  council.^ 

The  line  between  North  and  South  Carolina,  which  had  been  Dnenm  be- 
long disputed,  was  now  run  by  an  order  of  the  king  and  council ;  s^cm^m 
nd  by  this  partition  14  miles  of  the  south  part  of  North  Carolina 
wete  taken  into  South  Carolina.     This  tract  of  country  was 
cdled,  ^  The  New  Acquisitk>n.'^ 

b  the  colonies  from  Maryland  to  Carolina  there  were  104  BaptUu. 
biiitist  churches,  and  96  ordained  ministers  of  that  dcnomina- 
Son-' 

The   exports   from   Georgia,   in  317  vessels,  amounted  to  Georgia. 
£121,677  sterling.     The  number  of  negroes  in  Georgia  was 
14,000,* 

By  a  legacy  of  £1600,  bequeathed  by  Nicholas  Boylston,  ^^^^ 
E!aq.  to  Harvard  College,  and  now  paid  into  the  college  trea-    °  ^^' 
nry,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  a  professorship  of  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory.* 

The  Moravians  began  a  setderaent  on  the  Muskingum,  where  Moravian 
fliey  were  invited  to  setde  by  a  kind  message  from  the  Indians.  afMiSoD- 
David  Zeisberger,  a  missionary,  with  five  families  consisting  of  gum. 
38  persons,  went  from  Friedenstadt,  one  of  their  missionary 
9tatioDs,  and  on  the  3d  of  M^y  arrived  at  the  new  land.     The 
next  day  they  marked  out  their  plantations,  erected  field  huts, 
and  began  to  clear  the  grounds.^ 


1  Bndibid,  Mass.  i.  c.  12. 
S  Moultiie's  Memoirs,  ii.  2S7. 

>  Dr.  Stiles  received  this  account  from  the  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards,  who  in 
1VT2  travelled  through  the  Baptist  churches  in  the  Southern  colonies.    See 

MOTB  VI. 

4  Precis  sur  L'Ameiique.    Stiles,  MS. 

5  Pemberton,  MS.  Chronolo^.    See  1806. 

0  Loskiel,  Mission  of  the  Umted  Brethren  among  the  Indians  in  North  Ameri- 
«ly  p.  iL  c  1 ;  p.  iii.  c.  4, 13.  **  This  place,  near  the  river  Muskingum,  was 
abovt  70  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  75  miles  west  of  Friedenstadt  It  appeared 
HhI  formerly  a  large  fortified  Indian  town  stood  on  this  spot,  some  ramparts  and 
the  mills  of  three  Indian  forts  being  still  visible." — ^The  Mission  of  the  United 
BMbren  had  now  stood  30  years.  At  the  close  of  1741  count  Zinzendorf  came 
b  PeoiMylvania  as  ordinary  of  the  Brethren.  In  1742  the  three  first  catechu- 
IMDS  of  the  North  American  Indians  within  their  mission  were  baptized ;  and 
II  die  same  year  "  the  first  sacramental  action  was  performed  in  Shekomeko,  in 
Obe  midst  of  a  heathen  country."  From  that  beginning  of  the  mission  to  this 
fear»  17Tt»  there  had  been  baptissed  720  Indians. 
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1772.        Samuel  Johnson,  president  of  King's  College  in  New  York, 
N^^v*^^  died|  aged  76  years.^ 

1773. 

Yiij^nia  Earlt  in  March,  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  resolved, 

^Jl^^   to  maintain  an  intercourse  with  the  sister  colonies.     In  pursuance 
of  corns-    of  this  resolution,  they  appointed  a  committee  of  eleven  persons, 
pondence.    cc  ^(lose  business  it  should  be  to  obtain  the  most  clear  and  au- 
thentic intelligence  of  all  such  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  British 
parliament,  or  proceedings  of  admmistration,  as  may  relate  to  or 
affect  the  British  colonies,"  and  to  maintain  with  their  sister 
colonies  "  a  correspondence  and  communication."^   The  grounds 
foDnraaktee  ^^^  appointing  a  committee  for  this  purpose  is  stated  in  the 
of  coRM-     preamble,  were,  that  "  the  minds  of  his  majesty's  faithful  sub- 
poDdeace.   j^^jg  jjj  ^jjjg  colony  have  been  much  disturbed  by  various  rumours 
and   reports  of  proceedings,   tending  to  deprive  them  of  their 
ancient,  leeal,  and  constitutional  rights  ; "  and  that  "  the  affiurs 
of  this  colony  are  frequently  connected  with  those  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  colonies,  which  renders  a 
communication  of  sentiments  necessary."^    This  extension  of 
the  plan,  adopted  by  the  town  of  Boston  the  preceding  year,  had 
a  very  important  influence  in  animating  the  resolution,  and  har- 
monizing the  measures,  of  the  colonists.^ 

1  The  Rey.  Dr.  Johnson  was  bom  at  Guilford,  in  Connecticut,  in  1696 ;  and 
was  educated  at  Yale  Colleee,  where  he  took  his  first  degree  in  1714.  In  1720 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  con^gational  church  in  West  Haven ;  hut^after- 
wvd  [1728]  took  orders  in  the  episcopal  church,  and  was  settled  in  Stratford. 
In  1764  he  was  chosen  president  of  King's  College,  and  removed  to  New  Yoik. 
Having  performed  the  duties  of  that  office  until  1763,  he  resigned,  and  retomed 
to  Stratford,  where  he  again  exercised  his  ministiy  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  very  benevolent  disposition  and  polite  address,  of  distinguished  talents 
and  learning.  Beside  smaller  works,  he  published  a  Compendium  of  Logic, 
and  anoUier  of  Ethics,  which  were  printed  at  Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in 
1762.  He  also  published,  in  1767,  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  which  evinced  an 
accurate  acquaintance  wiUi  that  language.  Chandler's  life  of  Dr.  JohnsoD. 
Miller's  Retrospect,  ii.  366. 

9  The  names  of  this  Committee  were,  Pe3rton  Randolph,  Robert  C.  Nkholai, 
Richard  Bland,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Edmund  Pendleton, 
Patrick  Henry,  Dudley  Digges,  Dabney  Carr,  Archibald  Caxy,  and  Thomss 
Jefierson. 

3  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry. 

4  The  eflect  on  the  town  of  Boston  was  such,  as  might  naturaUy  be  expected. 
In  their  spirited  Instructions  to  their  representatives  6  May,  the  town  "  recom- 
mended to  their  most  serious  consideration,  whether  an  application  to  die  Enf^ish 
Colonies  on  this  continent,  correspondent  to  the  plan  proposed  by  our  noiU 
patfioUc  Sister  Colony  of  Virginia,  (which  in  our  opinion  is  a  wise  and  salutuy 
proposal)  will  not  secure  our  threatened  liberties,  and  restore  that  mutual  har- 
mony and  confidence  between  the  British  Nation  and  the  En^dsh  Colonies,  so 
important "  Uc.  Town  Records.  <*  The  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Free- 
holders, and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  published  by  order  of  the 
Town  on  tiie  present  alarming  Discontents  in  America,"  were  r^rinted  in 
London.    Biblioth.  Amer.  169. 
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The  British  govemmeDt,  determined  to  carry  mto  execution     1773. 
the  duty  on  tea,  attempted  to  efiect  by  policy,  what  was  found  to  v^-v«^ 
be  impracticable  by  constraint.     The  measures  of  the  colonists  Compio- 
bad  aJready  produced  such  diminutions  of  exports  from  Great  ™JJ^^ 
Britain,  that  the  warehouses  of  the  East  India  company  con-  British  min- 
tabed  about  seventeen  millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  for  which  a  g^*|^ 
market  could  not  readily  be  procured.    The  unwillingness  of  company. 
dmt  company  to  lose  their  commercial  profits,  and  of  the  ministry 
to  lose  the  expected  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  tea  in  America, 
led  to  a  compromise  for  the  security  of  both.    The  East  India 
company  were  authorized  by  law  to  export  their  tea,  free  of 
duties,  to  all  places  whatever ;  by  which  reeulation,  tea,  though 
loaded  with  an  exceptionable  duty,  would  come  cheaper  to 
America  than  before  it  had  been  made  a  source  of  revenue. 
The  crisis  now  approached,  when  the  colonies  were  to  decide, 
whether  they  would  submit  to  be  taxed  by  the  British  parliament, 
or  practically  support  their  own  principles,  and  meet  the  conse- 
quences.    One  sentiment  appears  to  have  pervaded  the  entire 
ooDtinent.    The  new  mmisterial  plan  was  universally  considered  resisted, 
as  a  direct  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  colonists,  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  all  to  oppose.    A  violent  ferment  was  every  where 
excited ;  the  corresponding  committees  were  extremely  active ; 
and  it  was  very  generally  declared,  that  whoever  should,  direcdy 
or  indirectly,  countenance  this  dangerous  invasion  of  their  rights, 
is  an  enemy  to  his  country.     The  East  India  company,  confident 
of  finding  a  market  for  their  tea,  reduced  as  it  now  was  in  its 
price,  freighted  several  ships  to  the  colonies  with  that  article, 
and  appointed  agents  for  the  disposal  of  it.     Some  cargoes  were 
sent  to  New  York ;  some  to  Philadelphia ;  some  to  Charlestown 
(South  Carolina);   and  three  to  Boston.     The  inhabitants  of 
New  York  and  JPhiladelphia  sent  the  ships  back  to  Liondon ; 
**  and  they  sailed  up  the  Thames  to  proclaim  to  all  the  nation, 
that  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  would  not  be   enslaved."* 
The  inhabitants  of  Charlestown  unloaded  the  tea,  and  stored  it 
in  cellars,  where  it  could  not  be  used,  and  where  it  finaUy 
perished. 

The  inhabitants  of  Boston  tried  every  measure  to  send  back  Boston  not 
the  three  tea  ships  which  had  arrived  there ;  but  without  success.  ?"ccee'^.>ng 
The  captains  of  the  ships  had  consented,  if  permitted,  to  return  Lack^heila 
with  their  cargoes  to  England;  but  the  consignees  refused  to  ships; 
^scharge  them  from  their  obligations ;   the   custom  house,  to 
^ve  them  a  clearance  for  their  return;  and  the  governor,  to 
grant  them  a  passport  for  clearing  the  fort.     It  was  easily  seen, 
that  the  tea  would  be  gradually  landed  from  the  ships  lying  so 
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near  the  town ;  and  that,  if  landed,  it  would  be  disposed  of, 
and  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  monopoly  and  raising  a 
revenue  effected.  To  prevent  this  dreaded  consequence,  a 
number  of  armed  men,  disguised  like  Indians,  boarded  the  ships, 
and  threw  their  whole  cargoes  of  tea  into  the  dock.^ 

Dr.  Franklin,  colonial  agent  at  London,  having  by  some  un- 
known means  obtained  a  number  of  letters,  signed  by  govenxNr 
Hutchinson  and  several  others,  sent  them  to  Boston  to  be  com- 
municated to  a  few  persons  worthy  of  his  confidence.  These 
letters  were  in  part  private  and  confidential ;  but  the  people  of 
the  colony  insisted,  they  were  evidently  intended  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  die  British  government,  and  to  widen  the  breadi 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  must  therefore  be 
shown  to  such  persons  as  had  an  interest  in  preserving  their 
privileges.  They  acquainted  the  ministers  with  all  that  passed 
m  the  colonies ;  gave  a  very  unfavourable  representation  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  of  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  of  the  views 
of  their  leaders  in  Massachusetts ;  represented  the  members  of 
the  opposition  as  generally  of  little  importance,  audacious  and 
turbulent,  few  in  number,  and  without  influence  ;  suggested  the 
necessity  of  the  most  vigorous  and  coercive  measures,  and  even  of 
a  considerable  change  of  the  constitution  and  system  of  govern- 
ment,, to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  colony ;  and  advised, 
especially,  that  the  public  officers  should  receive  their  stipends 
firom  the  crown.  By  the  address  of  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  these 
letters  were  read  in  the  house  of  assembly,  under  certain  restric- 
tions ;  and  a  report  was  made  in  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
"  that  the  tendency  and  design  "  of  them  was  "  to  overthrow  the 
constitution  of  this  government,  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  power 
into  the  province."  The  assembly  at  length  resolved  to  petition 
the  king  to  remove  governor  Hutchinson,  and  lieutenant  gover- 
nor Oliver,  forever  from  the  government  of  the  province.* 


1  Gordon,  i.  Lett.  7.  Marshall,  ii.  c.  8.  Pres.  Adams,  Lett.  i.  Ruomfg 
Rev.  S.  Car.  i.  16, 16.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  ii.  46.  Annual  Register.  About 
17  persons  boarded  the  ships  in  Boston  harbour,  and  emptied  842  chesta  of  tea. 

9  Gordon,  i.  Let.  7.  Franklin's  Works,  i.  22&-'266.  Annual  Register.  CoD. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  46.  Belsham,  G.  Brit.  vi.  b.  16.  Life  of  Quincy,  149.  It 
has  been  of  late  stated  from  very  respectable  authority,  that  these  lettm»  whidi 
produced  such  convulsive  effect,  were  procured  from  the  post-office  by  Dr.  Horii 
Williamson,  who  was  then  in  London.  Having  learned  that  governor  Hutcbm- 
son's  letters  were  deposited  in  an  office  different  from  that  in  which  they  ou^t 
regularly  to  have  been  placed,  he  repaired  to  it,  and,  not  finding  the  piindpal 
within,  he  stated,  with  an  air  of  official  importance,  to  the  chief  clerk,  that  lie 
had  come  for  the  last  letters  that  had  been  received  from  eovemor  Hutchinson 
and  Mr.  Oliver ;  mentioning  the  office  in  which  they  ought  regularly  to  have 
been  placed.  The  letters  were  delivered,  and  conveyed  to  Dr.  FranJdin ;  and 
the  next  day  Dr.  Williamson  left  London  for  Holland.  Biographical  Memoir  of 
Hugh  Williamson,  m.  d.  i.l.  d.  By  David  Hosack,  M.  D.  LX«.  d.  in  vol.  iii.  of  the 
Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
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The  entries  at  the  port  of  Boston  were  587  ;  the  clearances,     1773. 
411.^  >^s,^ 

The  line  of  jurisdiction  between  New  York  and  Massachu-  Line  be- 
setts  was  settled  by  commissioners  from  each  of  those  provinces*  YoriTaDd 
Governor  Tryon  of  New  York,  and  governor  Hutchinson  of  Mast. 
Massachusetts,  attended  the  convention  at  Hartford  in  May,  and 
sigoed  the  instrument  with  the  commissioners.^ 

The  Caraibs  of  St.  Vincenf  s  surrendered  to  colonel  Dairy m-  Caraibe 
pie.     He  went  on  the  expedition  the  preceding  year  with  the  ^^^y^ 
14th  Britbh  regiment,  which  had  been  stationed  at  Boston.^ 

There  were  large  emigrations  from  Ireland  and  other  parts  of  Emigra- 
Europe  to  America.^  **°"' 

The  English  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  were  rapidly  in-  Settlements 
creased.     General  Lyman,  with  a  number  of  military  adventur-  ^5  ^"'^ 
ers,  had  gone  to  the  Natchez,  and  laid  out  a  number  of  townships  "^^^' 
there  and  in  the  vicinity.     About  400  families,  in  six  weeks 
preceding  the  12th  of  July,  passed  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Missis- 
aippii  to  settle  near  the  Natchez.^    Daniel  Boon  and  his  family, 
wim  five  other  families,  joined  by  40  men  from  Powell's  Valley, 
began  the  settlement  of  Kentucky.^    About  300  families  of  Kentucky, 
Germans  that  had  been  setded  at  Broad  Bay,  near  Kennebeck,  and 
add  their  estates,  and  removed  to  the  southwestern  parts  of  g^  Carolina. 
Carolina.^ 

1  CoO.  Maas.  Hist  Soc.  iii.  288. 

From  W.  Indies      .    .    192  For  W.  Indies      .    .    184 

G.Britain      .     .      71  G.Britain      .     .      26 

Other  ports    .    .    824  Other  ports    .     .    261 

a  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.    Bradford,  Mass.  ii.  c.  12. 
8  Pemberton.    His  orders  were  to  subjugate  or  expel  those  aborigines. 
4  Stiles,  MS.    The  Philadelphia  gazettes  of  July  say,  «  since  our  last  arrived 
here  and  at  New  Castle  Brig  Agnes,  from  Belfast,  with  210  passengers ;  ship 
Keedham,  from  Newiy,  with  600 ;  ship  Betsey  from  do.  with  860 ;  snow  Penn, 
fiom  Cork,  with  80."    Within  the  fint  fortnight  in  August,  8600  passengers 
mired  at  Pennsylvania,  from  Ireland.    In  October  a  snow  arrived  at  Philadel- 
Mb.  from  Galway,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  with  80  passengers ;  a  ship  from 
SettMt,  wiOi  170  passengers ;  and  a  ship  from  Holland,  with  240  German  pas- 
en.    In  December,  a  brig  from  Domock,  in  Scotland,  arrived  at  New  York, 
about  200  passengers,  and  lost  about  100  on  the  passage.    Some  emigrants 
kl  io  the  more  southern  colonies.    In  August  (1778),  600  arrived  at  North 
Cwoliiia  from  Ireland.    In  September,  a  brig  arrived  at  Chariestown  (S.  C.) 
Cpom  Ireland,  with  above  120  settlers.    In  the  last  three  years,  upward  of  1600 
laliaTiitiiitH  emigrated  from  the  northern  counties  of  Ireland  to  America. 
A  Piee.  Stiles,  MS. 

6  Pemberton,  MS.  Morse,  Geography.  This  settlement  is  said  to  have 
been  made  in  violation  of  the  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768,  **  which  expressly 
•IfeiilatBSy  tiiat  this  tract  of  country  should  be  reserved  for  the  western  nations 
totrant  upon,  until  they  and  the  crown  of  England  should  otherwise  aeree." 
Cokmel  Boon  sa3r8,  he  left  his  famUy  and  habitation  on  the  Yadkin  river,  North 
Carolina,  on  the  first  of  Bfay,  1769,  with  five  other  persons,  *'  in  quest  of  the 
eouitiy  of  Kentucky."  He  sold  his  farm  at  Yadkin,  and  set  out  wiUi  his  family 
26  September,  1778.    Niles*  Register,  iv.  38—86. 

7  lUd.    About  1762,  Mr.  Waldo  obtained  a  number  of  these  Germans  to 
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An  Essay,  entided  '^  The  Advantages  of  a  Settlement  on  the 
Ohio,  in  North  America,"  was  published  at  London.^  An  editioQ 
of  the  Laws  of  North  America  was  printed  by  James  Davis, 
printer  for  the  colony.  The  Essex  Journal,  the  first  newspaper 
printed  at  Newburyport,  was  printed  this  year.^ 

In  less  than  one  year,  more  than  6000  negroes  were  imported 
into  South  Carolma.^ 

A  very  violent  tornado  was  experienced  at  Salisbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  its  vicinity.  It  lasted  about  three  minutes,  and 
destroyed  or  damaged  upward  of  40  buildings  in  Salisbury,  and 
about  the  same  number  m  Almsbury.^ 

The  first  pavement  in  the  town  of  Salem  was  finished.^ 

John  Morehead,  minister  in  Boston,  died  at  the  age  of  70  ;^ 
Noah  Hobart,  minister  of  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut,  aged  68 
years ;''  and  John  Osgood,  minister  of  Midway  in  Greorgia.® 


•ettle  on  on  his  lands  at  Broad  Bay ;  but  &ey  were  disappointed  in  tiieir  expec- 
tations, and  were  persuaded  by  some  of  their  Grerman  brethren  in  Europe,  wbo 
had  lately  purchased  lands  in  the  southwestern  parts  of  Carolina  and  in  that 
quarter,  to  a  removal. 

I  Bibliotheca  Americana. 

3  Thomas,  ii.  151,  264. 

3  Pemberton,  MS.    Morse,  Geog.     From  1  November  1T72  to  21  July  1773. 


From  W.  Indies,  in  26  vessels 
From  Ae  northern  colonies  in  6  do. 
From  Africa  in  83  do.    . 


700 

40 

5781 

6471 

4  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  It  first  struck  Salisbury  Point,  and  then  foOowed 
the  course  of  Merrimac  river.  Its  devastations  were  one  mile  in  breaddi  to 
about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  above  Almsbury  Ferry. 

5  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  223.  This  pavement,  which  was  in  the  main 
street  (Essex),  was  740  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  60  in  width.  Another  pave- 
ment, in  the  same  street,  of  3120  feet  in  length,  was  finished  in  1792. 

0  He  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  educated  at  the  univeiaity  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1729  or  1730,  he  with  many  others,  who  sought  in  New  Knp#H 
the  peaceable  enioj^n^ent  of  civil  and  relleious  liberty,  arrived  in  Boston,  and 
soon  after  formed  a  presbyterian  church,  of  which  he  was  the  minister  untfl  his 
death.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  work ;  and  such  was  die  success  of  his 
labours,  and  the  accession  of  foreign  protestents,  that  in  1736  ihe  commonieanti 
were  about  250.  His  successor  in  the  ministry  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  BeDaM^. 
Stiles,  Lit  Diary.    Allen,  Biog. 

7  Stiles,  MS.  Mr.  Hobart  wrote  with  great  ability  in  the  episcopal  contro- 
versy. "  His  character  for  acuteness  of  genius,  learning,  and  all  &e  Tiituet 
that  adorn  the  Christian  life,"  is  represent^  to  have  been  *<  not  inferior  to  any 
one  of  his  order,"  in  the  colony. 

8  Mr.  Osgood  was  bom  at  Dorchester,  in  South  Carolina,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1733.  In  1735  he  was  ordained 
to  the  pastonJ  care  of  the  church  in  Dorchester,  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
A  part  of  his  society  having  removed  to  Georgia  in  1753,  and  a  general  inclina- 
tion to  removal  being  indicated,  he  went  from  Carolina  to  their  new  settlement 
in  1754,  and  continued  in  the  ministiy  there  till  his  death.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Zubly,  of  Savannah,  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Osgood'* 
dea&,  says :  «  His  tender  regard  for  his  congregation,  and  his  anxiety  that 
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Intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston  was  Dc«truciioii 
Mnraunicaied,  on  the  7ih  of  March,  in  a  message  from  the  voke*  SIT 
rone  to  both  houses  of  parliament.     In  this  communication,  British  gov- 
e  conduct  of  the  colonists  was  represented,  as  not  merely  ob-  ®™°**'**» 
rucling  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  but  as  subversive  of 
e  British  constitution.     Although  the  papers,  accompanying  the 
yal  message,  rendered  it  evident  that   the  opposition  to  the 
ie  of  the  tea  was  common  to  all  the  colonies ;  yet  the  par- 
unent,  enraged  at  the  violence  of  Boston,  selected  that  town  as 
e  object  of  legislative  vengeance.     Without  giving  the  oppor- 
inity  of  a  hearing,  a  bill  was  passed,  by  which   the  port  of  paMei^hT 
oston  was  legally  precluded  from  the  privilege  of  landing  and  Boston  port 
ischarging,  or  of  lading  and  shipping  goods,  wares  and  merchan-       ' 
ae ;  and  every  vessel  within  the  points  Alderton  and   Nahant 
as  required  to  depart  within  six  hours,  unless  laden  with  food 
r  fuel.     This  act,  which  shut  up  the  harbour  of  Boston,  was 
leedily  followed  by  another,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  better 
»gulating  the  government  of  Massachusetts."    The  object  of  this  Jhe^betier 
:t  was  to  alter  the  charter  of  the  province,  so  as  essentially  to  regulating 
)ridge  the  liberties  of  the  people.^     In  the  apprehension  that,  gover^' 
I  the  execution  of  these  acts,  riots  would  take  place,  and  that  meut; 
iak   or   murders,   committed  in  suppressing  them,  would  be 

Kht  be  kept  together,  eneaged  him  to  remove  into  this  province,  and  to  share 
m  them  all  the  inconveniences  that  attend  the  settling;  of  a  wilderness;  and 
Bved  to  see  their  endeavours  so  blessed  as  to  turn  this  wilderness  into  a  garden, 
1  the  desert  place  into  fields  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed : — Near  forty  years,. 
nery  uncommon  period  in  our  climate,  did  he  continue  to  minister  in  holy 
QgB  among  you ;  all  this  time  you  were  in  his  heart  to  live  and  to  die  with 
DL  He  was  the  father  and  fiiend,  as  well  as  the  -shepherd  of  his  flock. 
mntual  endearment  subsisted  all  that  time ;  it  may  with  justice  be  said,  no 
Bgregation  was  happier  in  a  minister,  and  no  mmlster  happier  ia  a  coqp 
igptioo.'* — Midway  was  in  St.  John's  Parish.  See  1775  and  1778. 
L  Charters  and  General  Laws  of  the  Colony  and  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
m  council,  heretofore  elected  by  the  general  court,  was  to  be  appointed  by 
i  crown ;  the  royal  governor  was  invested  with  the  power  of  appointing  and 
noving  all  judges  oi  the  inferior  courts  of  common  pleas,  commissioners  of 
0r  and  terminer,  the  attorney  general,  provost  martial,  justices,  sheriffs,  &c. ; 
im  meetings,  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  charter,  were,  with  few  excep- 
OS,  expressly  forbidden,  without  leave  previously  obtained  of  the  governor  or 
uteDant  governor  in  writing,  expressing  the  special  business  of  said  meeting, 
d  with  a  farther  restriction,  that  no  matter  should  be  treated  of  at  these  meet- 
li,  excepting  the  election  of  public  officers,  and  the  business  expressed  in  the 
veroor's  permission ;  jurymen,  who  had  been  elected  before  by  the  freehold- 
I  and  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns,  were  to  be  all  summoned  and  returned 
•  die  sheriffs  of  the  respective  counties;  the  whole  executive  government  was 
can  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  nomination  of  all  Important 
ken  invested  in  the  king,  or  hia  governor. 
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partially  decided  by  the  colonists ;  it  was  provided  by  law,  that  if 
any  person  were  indicted  for  murder,  or  for  any  capital  ofience, 
committed  in  aiding  magistracy,  the  governor  might  send  the 
person,  so  indicted,  to  anotiier  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  to  be 
tried.  These  three  acts  were  passed  in  such  quick  succession, 
as  to  produce  the  most  inflammatory  elTects  in  America,  where 
they  were  considered  as  forming  a  complete  system  of  tyranny. 
"  By  the  first,"  said  the  colonists,  "  the  property  of  unofiending 
thousands  is  arbitrarily  taken  away,  for  the  act  of  a  few  individth 
als ;  by  the  second,  our  chartered  liberties  are  annihilated ;  and 
by  the  third,  our  lives  may  be  destroyed  with  impunity," 

The  parliament,  near  the  close  of  this  memorable  sessioo, 
passed  an  act  for  making  more  effectual  provision  for  the  govera- 
ment  of  the  province  of  Quebec ;  which,  like  the  preceding 
acts,  was  considered  by  the  colonists  as  arbitrary  and  uocoDsci- 
tutional. 

General  Gage,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  royal  forces  in 
North  America,  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts,  as  the 
most  proper  person  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  parliamentary 
laws  respecting  that  colony  and  its  capital ;  and  he  arrived  at 
Boston  on  the  13th  of  May.  The  next  day,  at  a  numerous 
town  meeting,  called  to  consider  the  port  bill,  it  was  resolved, 
"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town,  that  if  the  other  colonies 
cohie  into  a  joint  resolution  to  stop  all  importation  from  and 
exportation  to  Great  Britain,  and  every  part  of  the  West  Indies, 
till  the  act  be  repealed,  the  same  will  prove  the  salvation  of 
North  America  and  her  liberties ;  and  that  the  impolicy,  injus- 
tice, inhumanity,  and  cruelty  of  the  act  exceed  our  powers  of 
expression  :  We  therefore  leave  it  to  the  just  censure  of  others, 
and  appeal  to  God  and  the  world."  Copies  of  this  vote  were 
transmitted  to  each  of  the  colonies. 

The  port  bill  arriving  in  difierent  parts  of  die  colonies,  copies 
of  it  were  multiplied  and  circulated  with  incredible  despatch,  and 
excited  universal  indignation.  At  Philadelphia,  a  subscriptioo 
was  set  on  foot  for  such  poor  inhabitants  of  Boston,  as  should  be 
deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence  by  the  operation  of  the 
act.  The  Virginia  house  of  burgesses  resolved,  that  the  first 
day  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  operation  of  the  port  bill  was 
to  commence,  should  be  set  apart  by  the  members  as  a  day  of 
fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  "  devoutly  to  implore  the  divine 
interposition  for  averting  the  heavy  calamity,  which  threatened 
destruction  to  their  civil  rights,  and  the  evils  of  a  civil  war ;  to 
give  them  one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppose,  by  all  just 
and  proper  means,  every  injury  to  the  American  rights."  Qa 
the  publication  of  this  resolution,  the  royal  governor,  the  earl  oT 
Dunmorei  dissolved  them ;  but,  previously  to  their  separatioap 
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89  of  the  members  signed  an  agreement,  in  which  they  de-     1774. 
dared,  "  that  an  attack,  made  on  one  of  our  sister  colonies,  to  n^-v-<^ 
compel  submission  to  arbitrary  taxes,  is  an  attack  made  on  all  espouse  the 
Britisli  America,  and  threatens  ruin  to  the  rights  of  all,  unless  MasMcLo. 
the  united  wisdom  of  the  whole  be  applied."     They  also  recom-  setu; 
Blended  to  the  committee  of  correspondence,  to  communicate  with  andpropoie 
the  several  committees  of  the  other  colonies,  on  the  expediency  a  general 
of  appointing  deputies  to  meet  annually  in  general  congress,  to  ^'*8'«««' 
deliberate  on  those  measures,  which  the  united  interest  of  Ameri- 
ca might  irom  time  to  time  require. 

On  the  day  designated  by  the  port  act,  business  was  finished  June  i. 
It  Boston  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon ;  and  the  harbour  shut  up  ^n^iJ'^ 
against  all  vessels.     The  day  was  devoutly  kept  at  Williamsburg,  ried  into 
ID  Virginia,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation.     In  Philadelphia  op«'*^<»5 
it  was  solemnized  with  every  manifestation  of  public  grief;  the 
inhabitants  shut  up  their  houses ;  and,  after  divine  service,  "  a 
stilbess  reigned  over  the  city,  which  exhibited  an  appearance  of 
the  deepest  distress."     In  other  places  it  was  observed  as  a  day 
of  n)ourning. 

The  inhabitants  of  Boston,  distinguished  for  politeness  and  *ndcaa»ef 
hospitality,  no  less  than  for  industry  and  opulence,  were  sen-  tress  ia 
fenced,  on  the  short  notice  of  twenty  days,  to  a  deprivation  of  Boston 
the  means  of  subsistence.     The  rents  of  landholders  ceased,  or 
were  greatly  diminished.     The  immense  property  in  stores  and 
wharves  was  rendered  in  a  great  measure  useless.     Labourers 
and  artificers,  and  many  others,  employed  in  the  numerous  occu- 
MitioDS  created  by  an  extensive  trade,  shared  the  general  calamity. 
Those  of  the  people  who  depended  on  a  regular  income,  and 
those  who  earned  their  subsistence  by  daily  labour,  were  equally 
deprived  of  the  means  of  support.     Animated,  however,  by  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  they  endured  their  privations  with  inflexible 
fortitude.    Their  sufferings  were  soon  mitigated  by  the  sympathy,  which  it 
and  relieved  by  the  charity  of  the  other  colonists.     Contributions  ^y  confri- 
^ere  every  where  raised  for   their  relief.     Corporate  bodies,  buUons. 
town  meetings,  and  provincial  conventions,  sent  them  letters  and 
addresses,  applauding  their  conduct,  and  exhorting  them  to  per- 
severance.    The  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  generously  offered 
the  Boston  merchants  the  use  of  their  harbour,  wharves,  ware- 
bouses,  and  their  personal  attendance  or.  the  lading  or  unlading 
of  rheir  goods,  free  of  all  expense.     The  inhabitants  of  Salem 
concluded  an  address  to  governor  Gage,  in  a  manner  that  reflect- 
ed great  honour  on  their  virtue  and  patriotism  :  '*  By  shutting  up 
the  port  of  Boston,  some  imagine  tliat  the  course  of  trade  might 
be  turned  hither,  and  to  our  benefit ;  but  nature,  in  the  formation 
of  our  harbour,  forbids  our  becoming  rivals  in  commerce  with 
that  convenient  mart ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  we  must  be  dead 
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to  every  idea  of  justice,  lo=t  to  all  feelings  of  humanity,  could 
we  indulge  one  thought  to  seize  on  weahli,  and  raise  our  fortunes 
on  the  ruins  of  our  suffering  neighbours." 

At  the  annual  election  in  Massachusetts,  in  May,  not  less  thaa 
thirteen  counsellors  were  negatived  by  governor  Gage.  He  laid 
nothing  before  the  general  court  more  than  the  common  business 
of  the  province ;  but  gave  notice  of  its  removal  to  Salem  oq  th& 
1st  of  June,  in  pursuance  of  the  act.  On  the  7th  of  June  the 
court  met  according  to  an  adjournment  at  Salem ;  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  the  state  of  the 
province.  The  house  of  representatives  at  length,  taking  into 
consideration  the  unhappy  differences  which  had  long  subsisted 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies,  resolved, 
"  That  a  meeting  of  committees  from  the  several  colonies  od 
this  continent  is  highly  expedient  and  necessary,  to  consult  upoo 
the  present  state  of  the  colonies,  and  the  miseries  to  which  they 
are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  certain  acts  of 
parliament  respecting  America  ;  and  to  deliberate  and  determiae 
upon  wise  and  proper  measures  to  be  by  them  recommended  to 
all  the  colonies  for  the  recovery  and  establishment  of  their  just 
rights  and  liberties  civil  and  reli^^ious,  and  the  restoration  of 
union  and  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  most 
ardently  desired  by  all  good  men."  In  pursuance  of  this  reso- 
lution, a  committee  of  five  persons^  was  appointed,  to  meet  com- 
mittees or  delegates  from  the  other  colonies  at  Philadelphia,  or 
at  any  other  place  wliich  shall  be  judged  most  suitable,  on  the 
first  day  of  September  next ;  and  directed  the  speaker  of  the 
bouse  to  write  to  the  speakers  of  the  house  of  burgesses  or 
representatives  in  the  several  colonies,  to  inform  them  of  the 
substance  of  these  resolves.  The  necessity  of  a  general  con- 
gress was  soon  universally  perceived,  and  the  measure  was 
gradually  adopted  by  every  colony,  from  New  Hampshire  to 
South  Carolina. 

On  the  4ih  of  September,  delegates  from  eleven  colonies* 
appeared  at  Philadelphia ;  and  the  next  day,  having  formed 
themselves  into  a  congress,  unanimously  chose  Peyton  Randolph, 
late  speaker  of  the  Virginia  assembly,  president,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Thomson  secretary.  After  considerable  discussion  and  debate 
respecting  the  mode  of  conducting  business,  it  was  resolved,  that 
each  colony  should  have  one  equal  vote,  whatever  might  be  the 
Declarntion  number  of  its  deputies.  A  declaration  of  rights  was  soon 
ofrigbu.      agreed    on  ;    the   several    acts,   infringing   and   violating   those 
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1  Tliomas  Gushing,  Samuel  Adamsj  Robert  Treat  Paine,  James  Bowdoio,  and 
John  Adams. 
S  The  deputies  of  North  Carolina  did  not  arrive  till  the  14th. 
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rights,  recited  ;^  and  the  repeal  of  them  resolved  to  be  essen-     1774, 
tially  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Great  \^-v^/ 
Britain  and  the  colonies.     In  the  hope  that  peaceable  measures 
might  be  adequate  to  the  desired  ohject,  a  non  importation,  non 
eonsunnption,  and  non  exportation  agreement,  was  made. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  congress,  having  resumed  the  con-  ResoWeon 
aderation  of  the  means  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  American  "^^^  ^" . 
rights,  resolved  unanimously,  "  that  a  loyal  address  to  his  majesty 
be  prepared,  dutifully  requesting  the  royal  attention  to  the  griev- 
ances which  alarm  and  distress  his  majesty's  faithful  subjects  in 
North  America  ;  and  entreating  his  majesty's  gracious  interposi- 
tion  to  remove  such  grievances,  thereby  to  restore  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies  that  harmony  so  necessary  to  the  happi- 
ness  of  the   British   empire,   and  so   ardently  desired   by   all 
America,"     It  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  J.  Adams,  Mr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Henry,  and  Mr.  Rutledge  be  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare  such    an    address.     On  the   1 1th  of  the  month,   it  was 
resolved  unanimously,  that  a  memorial  be  prepared  to  the  people  f^ tuVpe^ 
of  British  America,  stating   to  them  the  necessity  of  a  6rm,  pie  of  Brit- 
united,  and  invariable  observance  of  the  measures  recommended  ^^^  Amwi- 
hy  Congress,  as  they  tender  the  invaluable  rights  and  liberties 
derived  to  them  from  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country : 
Also,  that  an  address  be  prepared  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  an  ad- 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr.  Jay,  were  appointed  to  pre-  pc"pie°of^ 
pare  the  memorial  and  address.^  G.  Britain. 

— 

1  The  acts  complained  of  were  such  as  had  been  passed  by  parliament  since 
1763,  viz.  acts  of  4,  6,6,  and  7  George  III,  which  imposed  duties  for  the  purpose 
of  raislDg  a  revenue  in  America ;  extended  the  power  of  the  admiralty  courts 
beyond  their  ancient  limits ;   deprived  the  American  subject  of  trial  by  jury ; 
authorized  the  judge's  certificate  to  indemnify  the  prosecutor  from  damages,  to 
iHiich  he  might  otherwise  be  liable,  requiring  oppressive  security  from  a  claim- 
^ant  of  ships  and  goods  seized,  before  he  was  allowed  to  defend  his  property : 
Also  12  Geo.  Ill,  ch.  24,  entitled,  **  An  act  for  the  better  secuiing  his  majesty's 
dock  yards,  magazines,  ships,  ammunition  and  stores,"  which  declares  a  new 
offence  in  America,  and  deprives  the  American  subject  of  a  constitutional  trial 
liv  jury  of  the  vicinage,  by  authorizing  the  trial  of  any  person,  charged  with 
ifie  committing  of  any  offence  described  in  the  said  act  out  of  the  realm,  to  be 
indicted  and  tried  for  the  same  within  any  shire  or  county  within  the  realm  : 
Also  the  three  acts,  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  for  stopping  the 
port  and  blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Boston ;  for  altering  the  charter  and  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  for  the  better  administration  of  justice  &c. : 
Also  the  act,  passed  in  the  same  session,  for  establishing  the  Roman  Catholic 
leBgion  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  abolishing  the  equitable  system  of  English 
laws,  and  erecting  a  tyranny  there  to  the  great  danger  (from  so  total  a  dissimi- 
krity  of  religion,  law,  and  government)  of  the  neighbouring  British  colonies, 
by  me  assistance  of  whose  blood  and  treasure  the  said  country  had  been  con- 
quered from  France :  Also  the  act,  passed  in  the  same  session,  for  the  better 
providing  suitable  quarters  for  officers  and  soldiers  in  his  majesty's  service  in 
North  America.     It  was  also  resolved,  that  the  keeping  of  a  standing  army  in 
MFerai  of  these  colonies  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  legisla- 
tate  of  that  colony  in  which  such  army  was  kept,  is  against  law. 
'Llfeof  B.H.Iiee,  i.  c.  5.    Mr.  Lee  wrote  the  Memorial  to  the  people  of 
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1774.        These  papers  inspired  the  people  of  the  colonies  with  the 
v^-v^ii^/   highest  con6dence  in  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  their  delegates, 
These  pa-     *<  and  attracted  the  admiration,  respect,  and  sympathy  of  Europe 
entat^^^ct  ^o^ards  themselves  and  the  cause  of  America/'     The  memorial, 
in  the  coio-  address,  and  petition,  were  transmitted  to  the  colony  agents,  to 
G*B  uIuq"  ^^  presented  and  printed.     Lord  Chatham,  speaking  of  them  in 
*  the  house  of  lords,  said  :  '^  When  your  lordships  look  at  tbtt 
S^loid^^*^  papers  transmitted  to  us  from  America,  when  you  consider  their 
(^tbam.     decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  you  cannot  but  respect  their 
cause,  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own.     For  myself,  I  must 
declare  and  avow,  that  in  all  my  reading  and  observatioD,  aod  it 
has  been  my  favourite  study,  I  have  read  Thucydides,  and  have 
studied  and  admired  the  master  states  of  the  world — that  for 
solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusioD, 
under  such  complication  of  circumstances,  no  nation,  or  body  of 
men,  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  general  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia." ^ 
I^tteri  to         A  letter  was  also  written  to  the  people  of  Canada  ;  and  letters 
Serxo?^**  were  addressed   to  the   colonies  of  St.  John's,  Nova  Scotia, 
nlef.  Georgia,  and  the    Floridas,  inviting  them  to  unite  with  their 

brethren  in  what  was  deemed  the  common  cause  of  all  British 
America.  After  a  session  of  eight  weeks,  congress  dissolved 
themselves ;  but  not  without  giving  their  opinion,  ^'  that  another 
congress  should  be  held  on  the  tenth  of  May  next  ensuing,  tt 
Philadelphia,  unless  the  redress  of  their  grievances  should  be 
previously  obtained  ; "  and  recommending  "  to  all  the  colonies 
to  choose  deputies  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  ready  to  attend 
at  that  time  and  place,  should  events  make  their  meeting  ne- 
cessary." 
Reioia-  The   resolutions  of  the  Continental  Congress  received  the 

Uoned*by  g^^^^al  sanction  of  the  provincial  congresses,  and  of  the  colonial 
tbe  coio-  assemblies.^  Though  the  power  of  that  congress  was  merely 
nie«-  advisory  ;  "  yet  their  recommendations  were  more  generally  and 

more  efTectually  carried  into  execution,  than  the  laws  of  the  best 
regulated  state." 

British  America ;  Mr.  Jay,  the  Address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  lb.  On 
the  7th  of  January  following,  Mr.  Quincy  wrote  from  London :  *'  I  hare  lately 
read  various  letters  from  several  inland  manufacturers  to  their  mercantile  corres- 
pondents, and  I  find  that  the  address  to  the  people  of  this  countiy  hath  wroii|^ 
and  s  still  working  wonders.'*    Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  295. 

1  Life  of  R.  H.  Xee,  i.  c.  6. 

S  The  assemhly  of  New  York  was  the  only  legislature,  that  wftfiheld  its  t|K 

f>rohation  from  the  resolutions  of  congress.  The  capital  of  that  province  bad 
ong  been  the  head  quarters  of  the  British  army  in  America ;  and  many  of  tb» 
best  families  were  connected  with  persons  of  influence  in  Great  Britain.  Thi» 
unequal  distribution  of  land  in  the  province  "  fostered  an  aristocratic  si^t" 
To  these  and  other  causes  it  is  ascribed,  that  the  party  for  royal  government  wi0 
more  numerous  and  more  respectable  in  New  York^  than  in  any  of  llie  otfwr 
colooiea.    Ramsay. 
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The  entire  aspect  of  things  in  Massachusetts  was  still  inauspi-     1774. 
aous«     Soon  after  general  Gage's  arrival,  two  regiments  of  foot,  s^'s^^y 
with  a  small  detachment  of  artillery  and  some  cannon,  were  Affairs  of 
hnded  at  Boston,  and  encamped  on  the  common ;  and  they  had  J^tu!* 
been  gradually  reinforced  by  several  regiments  from  Ireland, 
New  York,  Halifax,  and  Quebec.     The  arrival  and  station  of 
these  troops  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
and  of  the  circumjacent  counties.     Their  jealousy  was  increased 
bjr  the  stationing  of  a  British  guard  on  Boston  neck,  and  perse- 
verance in  repairing  and  manning  the  fortifications  at  that  entrance 
of  the  town.     On  the  1st  of  September,  governor  Gage  sent 
two  companies,  and  took  possession  of  the  powder  in  the  arsenal 
at  Charlestown.^    What  was  lodged  in  the  magazine  at  Boston 
WIS  also  withholden  from  the  legal  proprietors.     These  injurious 
measures  rendering  consultation  necessary,  delegates  assembled 
ior  that  purpose  from  the  several  towns -in  tlie  county  of  Sufiblk. 
This  assembly  passed  a  number  of  spirited  resolutions,  containing  Sept  6. 
a  detail  of  the  particulars  of  their  intended  opposition  to  the  late  ^j^^  ^^ 
acts  of  parliament,  and  a  general  declaration,  '^  that  no  obedience 
18  due  iroin  the  province  to  either,  or  any  part  of  the  said  acts, 
hut  that  they  should  be  rejected  as  the  attempts  of  a  wicked 
adminbtration  to  enslave  America."     These  resolves,  "  which 
ii  boldness  exceeded  any  that  had  been  adopted,"  were  imme- 
diately forwarded  to  the  continental  congress ;  and  were  explicidj 
noctioned  by  that  august  body. 

Governor  Gage  had  issued  writs  for  the  holding  of  a  general  Memben 
iSKiDbly  at  Salem  on  the  6th  of  October ;  but  afterward  judged  j^e^^sirtore 
it  expedient  to  counteract  the  writs  by  a  proclamation  for  sus-  form  a  pro- 
pending  the  meeting  of  tlie  members  returned.     The  legality  of  ^^^^  "^ 
the  proclamation,  however,  was  questioned ;  and  the  new  mem- 
bers, to  the  number  of  ninety,  meeting  according  to  the  precept^ 
and   neither  the   governor  nor  any  substitute   attending,   they 
tesolved  themselves  into  a  provincial  congress,  and  soon  adjourned 
to  Concord.     They  there  chose  Mr.  John  Hancock  president ;, 

1  The  arsenal  was  in  the  northwest  part  of  Charlestown,  between  Medford 
and  Cambridge.  About  200  of  the  king's  troops  passed  silently  in  13  boats  up 
Ifystic  river  m  the  night;  and,  disembarking  at  a  convenient  place,  proceeded 
to  the  powder  house,  and  carried  off*  the  whole  quantity  of  powder  deposited 
flwre,  amounting  to  250  or  300  barrels.  Intelligence  of  this  tiansaction  was  rapidly 
^faeolated  ;  and  in  Uie  momins;  several  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
liig  towns  assembled  at  Cambridge,  principally  in  arms,  and  were  with  ditficulty 
nStrained  from  marching  into  Boston,  to  demand  a  delivery  of  the  powder,  and,, 
la  case  of  refusal,  to  attack  the  troops.  Amidst  the  noise  and  confusion  attend- 
lag  this  a^r,  there  sprang  up  a  rumour,  that  the  fleet  and  troops  were  firing  on 
^  town  of  Boston ;  and  it  new  through  New  England  with  such  rapidity,  that 
ift  hm  than  24  hours  there  were  between  30  and  40,000  men  in  arms.  Pres. 
Met,  MS.  Governor  Gaee,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  8  September, 
tatoSkfOB  **  the  anenal  in  Cambridge,  which,'*  he  writes,  **  I  had  belbre  sent  a 
^**ifthmiffi*'  to  secure,  and  lodged  it  in  Castle  WUUam."  PMttnmmtiiy  Eegiiter> 
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1774.    and  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  governor  with  a 
N^»v^<^   monstrance,  concluding  with  an  earnest  request,  that  he  would^ 
desist  from  the  construction  of  the  fortress  at  the  entrance  intc^ 
Boston,  "  and  restore  that  pass  to  its  neutral  slate."     The  gover- 
nor expressed  himself  indignantly  at  their  supposition  of  danger 
from  English  troops  to  any,  excepting  enemies ;  and  warned 
and  take     them  to  desist  from  their  illegal  proceedings.     Without  regarding 
measures     his.  admonition,   they  adjourned  to  Cambridge;  and,  when  re- 
fence  of  the  assembled,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  tbe 
province*     immediate  defence  of  the  province ;  resolved  to  enlist  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  be  In  readiness  to  turn  out  at  a  minute's  warn- 
ing; elected  three  general  officers^  to  command  those  minute 
men  and  the  miliua,  in  case  of  their  being  called  out  to  action ; 
and  appointed  a  committee  of  safety,  and  a  committee  of  supplies. 
The  same  congress,  meeting  again  in  November,  resolved  to  get 
in  readiness  12,000  men,  to  act  on  any  emergency  ;  and  that  a 
fourth  part  of  the  militia  should  be  enlisted  as  minute  men,  and 
receive  pay ;  appointed  two  additional  general  officers  ;^  and 
sent  persons  to  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Islaild,  and  Connecticut, 
to  inform  those  colonies  of  its  measures,  and  to  request  their 
cooperation  in  making  up  an  army  of  20,000  men.    A  committee 
was  appointed  to  correspond  with  the  inhabitants  of  Canada; 
and  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  several  ministers  in 
the  province,  requesting  their  assistance  in  averting  the  threatened 
slavery.^ 

The  popularity  of  the  measures  taken  for  resisting  the  en- 
croachments of  the  British  government,  and  the  coo6deoce 
reposed  in  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  appear  from 
Gov. Gage,  the  testimony  of  governor  Gage  :  "The  officers  of  the  militia 
have,  in  most  places,  been  forced  to  resign  their  commisaons, 
and  the  men  chose  their  officers,  who  are  frequently  made  and 
unmade ;  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised,  as  the  provincial  congresi 
seems  to  proceed  higher  and  higher  in  their  deterrainadoos,  if 
persons  should  be  authorized  by  them  to  grant  commissions,  and 
assume  every  power  of  a  legal  government,  for  then*  edicts  are 
implicitly  obeyed  throughout  the  country."* 

1  Hon.  Jedidiah  Preble,  Hon.  Artemas  Ward,  and  colonel  Pomeroy. 
S  Col.  Thomas,  and  colonel  Heath. 

3  The  form  of  the  letter  was  as  follows  :  "  Rev.  Sir,  We  cannot  but  duskoow 
ledge  the  ^odness  of  heaven,  in  constantly  supplying  us  with  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  whose  concern  has  been  the  temporal  and  spiritual  happine9S  of  thif 
people.  In  a  day  like  this,  when  all  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  are 
exerting  themselves  to  deliver  this  country  from  its  present  calamities,  we  can^ 
not  but  place  great  hopes  in  an  order  of  men,  who  have  ever  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  country's  cause,  and  do  therefore  recommend  to  the  min^ 
ters  of  the  gospel,  in  the  several  towns  and  other  places  in  this  colony,  that  di^ 
assist  us  in  avoiding  that  dreadful  slavery,  with  which  we  are  now  tfaieatoned. 
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rard  the  close  of  the  year,  a  proclaraadon  that  had  been     1774. 
by  the  king,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  military  stores   >,^->v-«^/ 
ireat  Britain,  reached  America.     The  people  of  Rhode  Royal  pro- 
ne sooner  received  an  account  of  it,  than  they  moved  clTuTes^** 
he  public  battery  about  40  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  the  violence  in 
Jy  of  the  colony  passed  resolutions  for  obtaining  arms  and  ^*  ^*^^'*^» 
f  stores,  and  for  raising  and  arming  the  inhabitants.^     In 
[ampshire  similar  precautions  were  taken.  The  public  letter  and  Nevr 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  king's  order  in  council,  prohi-  Hampshire. 
the  exportation  of  military  stores,  were  published  at  Rhode 
;  and  this  publication,  with  an  account  of  the  subsequent 
dii^s  in  that  colony,  were  sent  by  the  committee  in  Boston 
nnmittee  in  Portsmouth.     Mr.  Paul  Revere  went  express 
despatch  from  that  committee.    The  day  after  his  arrival 
tsmouth,  about  400  men  collected  together,  and  proceed- 
tns  majesty's  Castle  William  and  Mary,  at  the  entrance  of 
rbour,  took  forcible  possession  of  it,  occupied  the  garrison 
f  bad  broken  open  the  powder  house,  and  carried  away 
Ifl  of  100  barrels  of  powder.* 

be  more  southern  colonies,  signs  of  discontent  and  jealousy 
British  government  were  still  strongly  manifested.     A  Meeting  of 
g  of  the  officers  under  the  command  of  governor  Dun-  yu^^Sia"* 
mis  hoiden  at  Fort  Gower  on  the  6th  of  November,  for 
irpose  of  considering  the  grievances  of  British  America, 
resolved,  that  they  would  bear  the  most  faithful  allegiance  Resoiu- 
majesty,  king  George  the  Third,  whilst  his  majesty  delights 
B  over  a  brave  and  free  people  ;  but  as  the  love  of  liberty, 
nents  to  the  real  interests  and  just  rights  of  America,  out- 


>  king's  cannon  upon  Fort  Island  consisting  of  6  twenty  four  pounders, 
t  pounders,  14  six  pounders,  and  6  four  pounders,  were  conveyed  to 
Dee.  Captain  Wallace,  on  his  return  to  Newport  from  a  cruise,  apprized 
•eizurey  waited  upon  governor  Wanton  to  inquire  of  him  why  such  a 

I  been  taken.     The  governor  frankly  told  him,  "  thev  had  done  it  to 
Iheir  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  or  any  of  his  servants ;  and 

f  meant  to  make  use  of  them  to  defend  themselves  against  any  power 
ill  ofier  to  molest  them."  Letter  of  vice  admiral  Greaves,  dated  on 
it  majesty's  ship  Rose,  at  Newport,  Rhodo  Island,  12th  December, 

Itr  from  governor  Wentworth  to  governor  Gage,  in  the  Parliamentary 
r«  The  tetter  is  dated  14  December,  and  states,  "  this  most  unhappy 
m  perpetrated  here  this  day."  Gov.  Wentworth  ascribes  it  to  the  publi- 
iild  proceedings  at  Rhode  Island,  and  the  despatch  from  Boston. — 
mithiniHeB  for  this  year :  Ramsay,  Amer.  Revol.  i.  c.  6 ;  Revol.  S.  Car. 
i.    Gordon,  i.  Lett.  8 — 10.    History  of  the  Dispute  with  America,  from 

II  in  1754.  Having  seen  in  Bibliotheca  Americana  this  title  of  a  work, 
rw  (here  ascribed  to  Mr.  John  Adams,  I  made  inquiry  of  the  late  presi- 
te  United  States,  and  ascertained  that  he  was  the  author  of  it.  That 
was  first  printed  in  the  Boston  Gazette.  It  is  the  first  article  inserted 
lat  Tohime  of  Aimon's  Remembrancer.  See  also  Adams'  Letters,  Lett.  i. 
U  fi- 162— -189.    Adams,  N.  £ng.  c.  23,  24.  *  Warren,  i.  c.  4,  5. 
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weigh  every  other  consideration,  they  resolved,  that  they  woul 
exert  every  power  within  tliem  for  the  defence  of  AinericaE^ 
liberty,  and  for  the  support  of  her  just  rights  and  privileges  j 
"  not  in  any  precipitate,  riotous,  or  tuinuhuous  manner,  but  when 
regularly  called  forth  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  our  country- 
men." 

A  pmvincial  congress  of  Maryland,  holden  at  Annapolis  in 
December,  unanimously  approved  the  proceedings  of  the  conti- 
nental congress,  and  passed  a  number  of  resolutions  suited  to 
the  crisis.  One  resolution  was :  "  That  if  the  late  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, relative  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  shall  be  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  execution  by  force,  in  that  colony,  or  if  the  assumed 
power  of  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  shall  be  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  execution  by  force,  in  that  or  any  other  colony ;  in 
such  case,  this  province  will  aid  such  colony  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power."  Another  resolution  recommended  to  the  commit- 
tees of  each  county  to  raise  by  subscription,  or  in  such  other 
voluntary  manner  as  tliey  think  proper,  such  sums  of  money  as, 
with  monies  already  raised,  would  amount  to  £10,000 ;  and  that 
the  committees  lay  out  the  same  in  the  purchase  of  arms  and 
ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  several  counties.  The  same 
congress  resolved  unanimously.  That  contributions  from  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  this  province  jfor  supplying  the  necessities  and 
alleviating  the  necessities  of  our  brethren  in  Boston  ought  te  be 
continued  in  such  manner,  and  so  long,  as  their  occasions  may 
require.^ 

Judge  Drayton,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  a  judicial 
court  held  at  Camden,  South  Carolina,  gave  a  decided  indicatioo 
of  the  energy  and  patriotism,  for  which  he  was  soon  aftervrards 
distinguished.     "  In  order,"  said  he,  "  to  stimulate  your  exei^ 
tions  m  favour  of  your  civil  liberties,  which  protect  your  religious 
rights ;  instead  of  discoursing  to  you  the  laws  of  other  states^ 
and  comparing  them  to  our  own,  allow  me  to  tell  you  what  your^ 
civil  liberties  are,  and  to  charge  you,  which  I  do  in  the  roos^ 
solemn  manner,  to  hold  them  dearer  than  your  lives ;  a  lessons. 
and  charge  at  all  times  proper  from  a  judge,  but  particulary 
at  this  crisis,  when  America  is  in  one  general  and 
commotion  touching  this  truly  important  point.     It  is  unnecessai]^ 
for  me  to  draw  any  other  character  of  those  liberties  than  tha.'C; 
great  line  by  which  they  are  distinguished ;  and  happy  is  it  for 
the  subject,  that  those  liberties  can  be  marked  in  so  easy  and  90 
distinguished  a  manner.     And  this  is  the  distinguishing  charac" 
ter  :  English  people  cannot  be  taxed,  nay  they  cannot  be  bound 
by  any  law,  unless  by  their  consent,  expressed  by  themselves  or 
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f  dieir  representatives  of  their  own  election.  This  colony  was  1774. 
died  by  English  subjects,  by  a  people  from  England  herself;  v^>/'-<^/ 
people  are  brought  over  with  them,  who  planted  in  this  colony, 
id  who  transmitted  to  their  posterity  the  invaluable  rights  of 
oglisbmen ;  rights,  which  no  time,  no  contract,  no  climate  can 
minish.  .  .  .  Hence,  by  all  those  ties  which  mankind  hold 
ost  dear  and  sacred  ;  your  reverence  to  your  ancestors ;  your 
we  to  your  own  interests ;  your  tenderness  to  your  posterity  ; 
f  all  the  awful  obligations  of  your  oath,  I  charge  you  to  do 
our  duty ;  to  maintain  the  laws,  the  rights,  the  constitution  of 
our  country,  even  at  the  hazard  of  your  lives  and  fortunes." 
apposing  that  **  courtly  judges,  who  style  themselves  the  king's 
anrants,  might  possibly  think  that,  in  the  present  situation  of 
Unerican  a^rs,  this  charge  is  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  the 
mg ;  but  for  my  part,"  proceeds  the  judge,  "  in  my  judicial 
bsracter,  I  know  no  master  but  the  law  ;  I  am  a  servant,  not  to 
lie  king,  but  to  the  constitution ;  and,  in  ray  estimation,  I  shall 
est  discharge  my  duty  as  a  good  servant  to  the  king  and  a 
rusty  officer  under  the  constitution,  when  I  boldly  declare  the 
nrs  to  the  people,  and  instruct  them  in  their  civil  rights."^ 

The  tesdmony  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  mast  distinguished  Dr. Warren. 
lartyrs  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  is  at  once  illustrative  of  his  own 
•triotism  and  of  that  of  his  countrymen.  *^  It  is  the  united 
oice  of  America  to  preserve  their  freedom  or  lose  their  lives  in 
lefeoce  of  it.  Their  resolutions  are  not  the  effects  of  incon- 
iderate  rashness,  but  the  sound  result  of  sober  enquiry  and 
aliberauoa.  I  am  convinced  that  the  true  spirit  of  Liberty  was 
lever  so  universally  diffused  through  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
^eople,  in  any  country  on  the  face  of  die  earth,  as  it  now  is 
Inough  all  North  America."^ 

Dr.  Franklin  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  deputy  post  Dr.  Frank- 
laster  general  in  North  America.    When  he  received  the  office,  cj  from'Sa 
;  would  not  pay  the  salary  allowed  him ;  but  it  now  produced  post-office. 
ear  £2000  a  year  clear  to  the  English  treasury.  The  cause  of  his 
ismission  was  his  fidelity  to  the  country  which  gave  him  birth. 
Tbe   petition  of  Massachusetts  assembly  to  the  king,  for  the 
smoval  of  governor  Hutchinson  and  lieutenant  governor  Oliver, 
aving  been  referred  to  the  lords  of  the  Committee  for  Plantation 
flbirs,  Dr.  Franklin  was  required,  in  January,  to  attend  a  meet- 
le  of  that  committee.     He  supported  the  petition,  and  the  day 
tier  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  post  master.     It  is  easy  to 
ooceive,  that  he  had  now  become  obnoxious  to  the  government, 

1  Parliamentary  Register. 

a  Letter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  to  Josiah  Quincy,  Esq.  A  fae  simile  of  the 
fifinal  ia  given  in  the  Life  of  Quincy.  The  letter  is  dated  **  Boston,  November 
tut,  1774?' 
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whose  councils  be  embarrassed,  and  whose  measures  he  thwarted. 
His  remarks,  on  this  occasion,  illustrate  his  own  character,  and 
the  question  in  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies.   ''  When  I  see  that  all  petitions  and  complaints  of  grievances 
are  so  odious  to  government,  diat  even  the  mere  pipe,  which 
conveys  them,  becomes  obnoxious,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
peace  and  union  is  to  be  maintained  or  restored  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire.     Grievances  cannot  be  redressed 
unless  they  are  known  ;  and  they  cannot  be  known  but  through 
complaints  and  petitions  :  If  these  are  deemed  afiroots,  and  the 
messengers   punished   as  offenders,  who  will  henceforth  send 
petitions  ?  and  who  will  deliver  tbeoi  ? — It  has  been  thoudit  a 
dangerous  thing  in  any  state  to  stop  up  the  vent  of  griefs.     Wise 
governments  have  therefore  generally  received  petitions  with 
some  indulgence,  even  when  but  slightly  founded.     Those  who 
think  themselves  injured  by  their  rulers,  are  sometimes,  by  a 
mild  and  prudent  answer,  convinced  of  their  errour.     But  where 
complaining  is  a  crime,  hope  becomes  despair."^ 

A  congress  was  held  in  Georgia  by  Sir  James  Wright,  gover- 
nor of  that  colony,  with  a  great  number  of  the  kings  and  head- 
men of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations*;  who  ceded  to  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  several  millions  of  acres  of  valuable  land,  in  the 
most  fertile  and  healthful  part  of  the  country,  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  which  they  owed  to  the  Indian  traders.* 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  family  of  Logan,  the  celebrated 
Shawanese  chief,  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  whites  under  the 
command  of  captain  Michael  Cresap.  The  cause  of  this  outrage 
was  a  report,  that  the  Indians  had  killed  a  number  of  white 
persons,  who  were  looking  out  for  new  setUements.  A  war 
immediately  ensued,  and  many  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
killed  by  the  Indians.  In  the  autumn,  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanhaway,  between  the  collect- 
ed forces  of  the  Shawanese,  Mingoes,  and  Delawares,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Virginia  militia,  in  which  the  Indians  were 
defeated.  They  sued  for  peace ;  but  Logan  disdained  to  appear 
among  the  suppliants.  The  speech  which  he  sent  by  a  messen- 
ger to  lord  Dunmore,  governor  of  Virginia,  is  jusUy  admired  for 
its  conciseness  and  eloquence.  ^'  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to 
say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan^s  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him 
not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him 


1  Original  Letters  of  Dr.  Franklin  to  Hon.  Thomas  Gushing,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  in  Collections  of  Mass.  Htet.  Soc« 
iii.  115. 

8  Stokes,  Brit.  Colonies.  This  cession  was  obtained  **  with  the  grreatest  fair- 
ness ; "  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies 
prevented  the  intended  effects.    lb. 
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DOL  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war  Logan  1774. 
remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  v^^v*^/ 
my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed,  as  they 
passed,  and  said,  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.  I  had 
even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one 
man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood  and  unpro- 
voked, murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my 
women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in 
the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge. 
I  have  sought  it ;  I  have  killed  many ;  I  have  fully  glutted  my 
vaigeance.  For  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace. 
But  do  not  harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear. 
Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his 
life.     Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?     Not  one."  ^ 

The  Shawanese  Indians,  including  men,  women,  and  children, 
did  not,  at  this  period,  exceed  600.^ 

The  Indians  on  the  Ohio  having  committed  hostilities,  Virginia  Battle  with 
sent  out  colonel  Lewis  with  1400  men,  who  were  attacked,  on  }qj.^^'° 
the  1 0th  of  October,  by  about  600  Indians.     In  this  battle  about 
400  of  the  Virginians  were  killed,  and  100  wounded;  20  Indians 
were  left  dead  on  the  field. ^ 

Governor  Tryon,  of  New  York,  gave  10,000  acres  of  new  Prof.oflaw 
lands  to  King's  College,  and  founded  in  that  seminary  a  professor-  J!J  ^ing't 

1*        i*  **ii        d  OoUefce. 

ship  of  municipal  law.*  * 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  British  government  for  the  better  Act  for 
regulating  the  government  of  the  province  of  the  Massachusetts  {Jf  govem- 
Say  in  New  England.     By  this  act,  from  the  1st  of  August  this  mentof 
year  so  much  of  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary  .as  related  ^*"' 
to  the  time  and  manner  of  electing  the  assistants  and  counsellors 
of  that  province  was  revoked.^ 

Lamps  were,   for  the   first  time,  lighted  in  the   streets  of  Lampioscd 
Boston.*  ^"^"*°^ 


I  Jefieraon,  Notes  on  Virginia.  Allen,  Biog.  Jtrt.  Logan.  Loskiel,  p.  ii.  c.  2. 
Logan  was  the  second  son  of  Shikellemus,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Cayuga 
Bation,  whose  residence  was  at  Shamokin,  and  who  was  very  hospitable  to  the 
white  people  whose  business  led  them  that  way.  Count  Zinzendorf,  when  in 
this  country  in  1742,  was  desirous  of  seeing  him,  and  visited  him  at  his  house 
fn  Shamokm.  About  the  year  1772,  Logan  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Hecke welder, 
the  well  known  Moravian  missionary,  by  an  Indian  friend,  as  son  to  the  late 
leputmble  chief  Shikellemus,  and  as  a  friend  to  the  white  people ;  and  in  April, 
1773,  while  on  his  passage  down  the  Ohio  for  Muskingum,  he  called  at  Logan's 
settlement ;  "  where,"  he  says,  "  I  received  every  civility  I  could  expect  from 
such  of  the  £imilv  as  were  at  home." 

S  Stiles,  MS.  from  Mr.  Jones's  Journal,  1773. 

3  Pres.  Stiles,  MS. 

4  Ibid. 

^  Charters  and  Laws  of  Massachusetts.    Append.  39. 
^  BostOQ  Records.    Pemberton,  MS.  Chron. 
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There  were  iq  Connecticut  191,392  white  inhabitantSi  and 
6464  blacks  ;^  in  Rhode  Island,  59,678  souls.^ 

In  consideration  of  the  dark  aspect  of  public  afiairs,  the  cor- 
poration of  Harvard  College  voted,  that  there  be  no  public 
commencement,  this  year.  The  candidates  received  their  de- 
grees in  a  general  diploma.^ 

Observations  on  the  act  of  Parliament,  commonly  called 
*  The  Boston  Port  Bill,'  with  Thoughts  on  Civil  Society  and 
Standing  Armies,  by  Josiah  Quincy,  junior,  were  published  io 
May  at  !Boston,  and  reprinted  this  year  at  London  :^  A  summary 
View  of  the  rights  of  British  America.^  The  Royal  Americaa 
Magazine  was  published  in  Boston ;  the  last  periodical  work 
printed  there  before  tlie  revolution.^ 

Major  general  John  Winslow  died  at  Hingham,  aged  71  years; 
Sir  William  Johnson,  baronet,  at  Albany,  aged  60  years.  Major 
general  John  Bradstreet  died.  Thomas  HoUis,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
a  very  liberal  benefactor  of  Harvard  College,  died,  at  the  age  of 
about  64  years.*^ 


1  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.  This  was  the  return  of  a  census.  The  census  in  1756 
returned  128,218  whites  and  3587  blacks;  in  1762,  it  returned  141,076  whites 
and  4590  blacks.  *<  Increase  50,000  in  12  years,  beside  8000  families  or  32,000 
souls  emigrated  in  that  space." 

9  Ibid.  Families,  9439.  Souls,  54,435  whites,  1482  Indians,  8761  N^^roes. 
[See  A.  D.  1755.1     Newport  contained  9209  souls. 

3  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.    Royal  Amer.  Magazine. 

4  Life  of  Quincy,  150.    Biblioth.  Amer.  172. 

5  Jefferson,  Vire.  Query  23. 

6  It  was  printed  by  and  for  Isaiah  Thomas,  and  was  continued  a  little  more 
ihxa  a  year,  when  the  war  put  a  period  to  it.  Under  the  head  of  "  Historical 
Chronicle,"  many  official  and  other  papers,  illustrative  of  the  crisis,  are  pre- 
served. 

7  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Hollis,  Esq.  f.  r.  and  a.  s.  s.  ii.  602.  Mr.  HoUis  en- 
riched the  Library  of  Harvard  College  with  a  great  number  of  curious,  valuable, 
and  costly  books.  He  was  an  eminent  virtuoso  and  antiquary ;  and  many  of 
the  books,  which  he  sent  to  the  Library,  are  very  rare,  and  contain  illustrative 
remarks  respecting  the  authors,  the  occasions  of  them,  &c.  in  his  own  hand 
writing,  distinguished  commonly  by  the  initial  letters  of  his  name.  On  the 
destruction  of  Harvard  Hall  by  nre,  in  1764,  he  subscribed  £200  sterling  to  the 
Apparatus,  and  the  same  sum  to  the  Library.  His  benefactions  to  the  college, 
during  his  life  time,  are  supposed  to  amount  to  more  than  £1400  sterling.  Two 
alcoves  in  the  Library  (beside  many  books  in  the  other  alcoves)  are  entirely 
filled  with  books  of  his  donation ;  and  are  generally  bound  very  neaUy,  often 
superbly.  '*  The  bindings  of  books,"  he  observed,  "  are  little  regarded  by  roe  for 
my  own  proper  library ;  but  by  long  experience  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  attend 
to  them  for  other  libraries ;  having  thereby  drawn  notice,  with  preservation,  on 
many  excellent  books,  or  curious,  which,  it  is  probable,  would  else  have  passed 
unheeded  and  neglected."  In  addition  to  these  benefactions  he,  at  his  decease, 
bequeathed  to  the  college  £500  sterling,  to  be  laid  out  in  books.  The  Annual 
Register  says  of  Mr.  Hollis,  that  "  in  him  was  united  the  humane  and  disin- 
terested virtue  of  Brutus,  with  the  active  and  determined  spirit  of  Sidney ;  that 
he  was  illustrious  in  his  manner  of  using  an  ample  fortune,  not  by  spending  it  in 
the  parade  of  life,  which  he  despised,  out  by  assisting  the  deserving,  and  en- 
couraging the  arts  and  sciences,  which  he  promoted  with  zeal  ana  affection. 
His  humanity  and  generosity  were  not  confined  to  the  small  spot  of  his  own 
country ;  he  sought  for  ment  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  considering  himself  as 
a  citizen  ol  the  worid." 
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The  British  government  did  not  relax  its  coercive  measures  Proceed- 
relative  to  the  colonies.     The  king,  in  his  speech  to  parliament  {[^^nj'^' 
toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  (30  November),  had 
stated,  "  that  a  most  daring  spirit  of  resistance  and  disobedience 
to  the  laws  still  unhappily  prevailed  in  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  had  broken  forth  in  fresh  violences  of  a  very 
criminal  nature,  and  that  these  proceedings  had  been  counte- 
nanced and  encouraged  in  other  of  his  colonies,  and  unwarrant- 
able attempts  had  been  made  to  obstruct  the  commerce  of  his 
kingdoms  by  unlawful  combinations ;  and  that  he  had  taken  such 
measures,  and  given  such  orders,  as  he  judged  most  proper  and 
efiectual  for  carrying  into  execution  the  laws  which  were  passed 
in  the  last  session  of  the  late  parliament,  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  the  commerce  of  bis  subjects,  and  for  restoring  and 
preserving  peace,  order,  and  good  government  in  the  province 
of  Massachusetts."     An  address,  proposed  in  the  house  of  com- 
tnons  in  answer  to  this  speech,  and  echoing  it,  produced  a  warm 
debate ;  but  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority.     A  similar  ad- 
dress was  carried,  after  a  spirited  debate,  in  the  upper  house  ; 
but  nine  lords  entered   a   protest  against  it.     Soon  after  the 
meeting  of  this  parliament,  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
congress  reached  Great  Britain.     The  parliament,  having  ad- 
journed for  the  Christmas  holidays  without  coming  to  any  decision 
on  American  afiairs,  took  up  this  subject  as  soon  as  it  met  again 
m  January.     At  this  critical  moment,  lord  Chatham,  after  a  long  Jan.  90. 
retirement,  resumed  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  with  all  Jj^^J**" 
the  strength  of  his  impressive  eloquence  endeavoured  to  dissuade  poses  the 
his  countrymen  from  attempting  to  subdue  the  American  colonists  ™«»«;roeof 
by  force  of  arms.     That  illustrious  sage  had  now  become  vener-  ten; 
able  by  bis  years ;  but  he  spake  with  the  fire  of  youth.     After 
some  general  observations  on  the  importance  of  the  American 
controversy,  he  enlarged  on  the  ruinous  events  that  were  coming 
OD  the  nation,  in  consequence  of  this  dispute  and  the  measures 
of  the  ministry ;  arraigned  the  conduct  of  ministers  with  great 
severi^ ;  reprobated  their  whole  system  of  American  politics ; 
and  moved,  that  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  moves  an 
laost  humbly  to  advise  and  beseech  him,  that,  in  order  to  open  J^ySaT 
the  way  toward  an  happy  settlement  of  the  dangerous  troubles 
m  America,  by  beginning  to  allay  ferments,  and  soften  animosi- 
ties there,  and,  above  all,  for  the  preventing,  in  the  mean  time, 
any  sudden  and  fatal  catastrophe  at  Boston,  now  suffering  under 
the  daily  irritation  of  an  army  before  their  eyes,  posted  in  their 
town,  it  may  graciously  please  bis  majesty,  that  immediate  orders 
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1775.     may  be  despatched  to  general  Gage,  for  removing  bis  majes^s 
v^-v'^w'  forces  from  the  town  of  Boston,  as  soon  as  the  rigours  of  the  season, 
for  remov-    and  Other  circumstances  indispensable  to  die  safety  and  accom- 
iw)p8from  modation  of  the  said  troops,  may  render  the  same  practicable. 
Boston.       This  motion  was  supported  by  his  lordship  in  a  pathetic  speech, 
and  by  lord  Camden,  lord  Shelburne,  and  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority.     A  respectaUe 
minority,  however,  in  both  houses,  was  strongly  seconded  by 
petitions  from  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  particularly  by  those  of  London  and  Bristol. 
Petition  of        On  the   26th  of  January,  a  petition  was  offered  from  Mr. 
reftweda"   Bollan,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Lee;  stating,  that  they  were 
bearing.       authorized  by  the  American  continental  congress  to  present  a 
petition  from  the  congress  to  the  king,  which  his  majesty  had 
referred  to  that  house,  and  that  they  were  enabled  to  throw  great 
light  on  the  subject ;  and  praying  to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  in 
support  of  the  said  petition.     A  violent  debate  ensued.     The 
friends  of  the  ministry,  while  they  refused  to  hear  and  discuss 
the  petition,  insulted  it,  as  containing  nothing   but  pretended 
grievances ;  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
Feb.  1.  Lord  Chatham,  persevering  in  the  prosecution  of  his  condlia- 

hain's^on-   ^^^  schsme,  brought  into  the  house  of  lords  the  oudines  of  a 
dilatory      bill,  under  the  title  of  "  A  provisional  act  for  settling  the  tipubles 
biU  ^ejec^    Jq  America,  and  for  asserting  the  supreme  legislative  authori^ 
and  superintending  power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies ; 
but  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  64  to  32,  without  being 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  table. 
*—  9.  A  joint  address  from  the  lords  and  commons  was  at  length 

tordrSd     presented  to  his  majesty,  in  which  they  returned  thanks  for  the 
comaDonsto  communication  of  the  papers  relative  to  the  state  of  the  British 
tbekiog.      colonies  in  America ;  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  a  rebellion 
actually  exists  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  besought 
his  majesty  to  take  the  most  effectual  measures  to  enforce  due 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  supreme  legislature ; 
and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  assured  him,  that  it  was  their 
fixed  resoludon,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  properties,  to 
stand  by  his  majesty  against  all  rebellious  attempts,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  just  rights  of  his  ms^esty  and  the  two  houses  of 
parliament. 
— 10.  The  next  day,  the  prime  minister,  lord  North,  moved  fijr 

Bill  for  re-   leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restrain  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
the  trade  of  provinces  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
N.  England.  Connecticut,  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  islands  in 
the  West  Indies ;  and  to  prohibit  those  provinces  from  carrying 
on  any  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  places 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  bill,  under  certain  conditions,  and  for  a 
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liced  time.     After  much  opposition  in  both  houses,  the  bill  was     1775. 
ified  by  a  great  majority.^  s^-v-^^ 

While  this  bill  was  dependmg,  lord  North  suddenly  moved  Lord  ^ 
lat  he  termed  a  conciliatory  proposition.     The  purport  of  it  fo°Dciiia- 
0,  that  parliament  would  ibrbear  to  tax  any  colony,  which  torypropo- 
wJd  engage  to  make  provision  for  contributing  its  proportion  "'*°°* 
ihe  common  defence,  and  to  make  provision  also  for  tlie 
iport  of  civil  government,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in 
:h  cx>Iony.     The  proposition  was  founded  on  no  one  radical 
nciple  of  reconciliation  ;   the  minister  himself  at  length  ac- 
owksdged,  that  it  was  designed  to  divide  America,  while  it 
Mild  unite  Great  Britain.     It  was  transmitted  to  the  several 
lonial  governors,  in  a  circular  letter  from  lord  Dartmouth ;  but 
$  colonists  universally  felt  too  strongly  the  importance  of  union, 
d  understood  too  well  the  real  principle  of  the  contest,  to  be 
dded  or  deceived  by  a  proposition,  that  was  conciliatory  in 
me  only. 

Soon  after  parliament  had  passed  the  bill  for  restraining  the  Bin  for  re- 
ide  of  New  England,  intelligence  was  received,  that  the  in-  JJ^JraSI  of 
Utants  of  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  were  supporting  the  middle 
BIT  northern  brethren  in  every  measure  of  opposition ;  which  ^^^  *°."^" 
casioned  a  second  bill  to  be  brought  in  and  passed  for  imposing  nies. 
niiar  restrictions  on  the  colonies  of  East  and  West  Jersey, 
snosylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  the  coun- 
ts on  the  Delaware.     Whatever  was  the  view  of  the  British 
ioistry  in  making  this  discrimination,  the  omission  of  New  York, 
daware,  and  North  Carolina  in  this  restraining  bill,  was  con- 
leied  in  America  as  calculated  to  promote  disunion ;  but  the 
rae  exempted  cobnies  spumed  the  proffered  favour,  and  sub- 
ittad  to  the  restraints  imposed  on  their  neighbours.     At  the 
tj  time  when  the  restraining  acts  were  framing,  the  constitu- 
fud  assembly  of  New  York  was  preparing  a  petition  to  the  Petition  of 
"kish   parUament  for   a   redress  of  grievances ;  and   it  both  parUament  • 
(appointed  and  confounded  those  who  had  calculated  much  on 
i  iDoderation  of  that  province,  to  find  the  very  ''  loyal  assem- 
r^  of  New  York  stating  that   an   exemption  from  internal 
cation,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  providing  for  their  own  civil 
rernment,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  colony,  were 
:eemed  by  them  as  their  undoubted  and  unalienable  rights. 
i¥e  feel,"  said  they,  "  the  most  ardent  desire  to  promote  a 

Tlie  pefud  acts  of  1774  were  entirely  levelled  against  Massachusetts ;  but 
1  North  assigned  these  reasons  for  extending  the  fishery  bill  to  the  three  other 
w  Eni^aod  colonies :  "  that  they  had  aided  and  abetted  their  oflending 
riibours ;  and  were  so  near  to  them,  that  the  intentions  of  parliament  would 
noitraled,  unless  they  were  in  the  like  manner  comprehended  in  the  proposed 
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1775.  cordial  reconciliation  with  the  parent  state,  which  can  be  ren- 
dered permanent  and  solid  only  by  ascertaining  the  line  of  par- 
liamentary authority,  and  American  freedom,  on  just,  equit^le, 
and  constitutional  grounds.  •  .  .  From  the  year  t683  till  the 
dose  of  the  late  war  they  had  enjoyed  a  legislature  consistine  oi 
three  distinct  branches,  a  governor,  council,  and  general  assembly) 
under  which  political  frame  the  representatives  had  unifbmuy 
exercised  the  right  of  their  own  civil  government,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  colony.  It  is  therefore  with 
inexpressible  grief  that  we  have  of  late  years  seen  measures 
adopted  by  the  British  parliament  subversive  of  that  coostitutioo 
under  which  the  good  people  of  this  colony  have  always  enjojred 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  so  highly  and  deservedly  pnzed 
by  their  fellow  subjects  of  Great  Britain."  Adverting  to  the 
essential  privilege  of  the  trial  by  a  Jury  of  the  vicinage,  they 
*'  view  with  horror  the  construction  of  the  statute  of  the  35th  of 
Henry  the  VIIL  as  held  up  by  the  joint  address  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  in  J  769,  advising  his  majesty  to  send  for  persons 
guilty  of  treasons,  and  misprisions  of  treasons,  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  order  to  be  tried  in  England  ;"  and  thejr 
''  are  equally  alarmed  at  the  late  acts,  impowering  his  majes^  to 
send  persons  guilty  of  offences  in  one  colony  to  be  tried  io 
another,  or  within  the  realm  of  England."  They  complain  of 
the  act  of  7th  of  George  the  III,  requiring  the  legislature  of 
this  colony  to  make  provision  for  the  expense  of  the  troops 
quartered  among  them ;  of  the  act  suspending  their  locative 
powers  till  they  should  have  complied  ;  and  of  the  Quebec  act 
Considering  themselves  as  interested  in  whatever  may  aflto 
their  sister  colonies,  they  cannot  help  feeling  for  the  distresses  of 
their  brethren  in  Massachusetts,  from  the  operation  of  the  seven! 
acts  of  parliament  passed,  relative  to  that  province,  and  eamestlj 
remonstrating  in  their  behalf.  ''  We  claim,"  say  they,  ^*  but  a 
restoration  of  those  rights  which  we  enjoyed  by  general  coDseot 
before  the  close  of  the  last  war ;  we  desire  no  more  than  a 
continuation  of  that  ancient  government  to  which  we  are  entitled 
by  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and  by  which  alone 
can  be  secured  to  us  the  rights  of  Englishmen." 
preMoted  This  petition  was  communicated  to  parliament  by  Mr.  Burke, 
Barife'  ^^^^ '"  presenting  it,  said,  it  was  from  the  general  assembly  of 
the  province  of  New  York ;  a  province  which  yielded  to  no  part 
of  his  majesty's  dominions  in  its  zeal  for  the  prosperity  and  unity 
of  the  empire,  and  which  ever  had  contributed  as  much  as  any 
in  its  proportion,  to  the  defence  and  wealth  of  the  whole.  Ch 
the  1 5th  of  May,  Mr.  Burke,  who  held  the  paper  in  hb  hand, 
moved  to  have  it  brought  up  in  parliament ;  but,  after  an  amend- 
broughtup.  roent,  moved  by  lord  North,  expressing  its  interference  with 
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the  legislative  authority  of  parliament,  the  question  passed  in  the     1775. 
nmtive.^  v.^v 

The  king,  in  his  speech  to  parliament  at  the  close  of  this  King's 
sessioo,  26  May,  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  in  their  conduct.  sp««cb. 
^  You  have  maintained,  with  a  firm  and  steady  resolution,  the 
rights  of  my  crown,  and  the  authority  of  parliament,  which  I 
dudl  ever  consider  as  inseparable  :  You  have  protected  and  pro- 
moted the  commercial  interests  of  my  kingdom  ;  and  you  have, 
at  the  same  time,  given  convincing  proofs  of  your  readiness  (as 
far  as  the  constitution  will  allow  you)  to  gratify  the  wishes,  and 
remove  the  apprehensions  of  my  subjects  in  America ;  and  I  am 
persoaded,  that  the  most  salutary  effects  must,  in  the  end,  result 
Rom  the  measures  formed  and  conducted  on  such  principles." 

While  Dr.  Franklin  and  other  statesmen  in  England  were 
predicting  the  effect  of  the  measures  of  the  British  ministry,  and 
attempting  to  promote  the  adoption  of  plans  effectually  concilia-    ' 
loiy,  every  thing  in  America  was  tending  to  a  crisis,  which  would 
preclude  all  conciliation  for  ever. 

In  proportion  as  the  breach  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
odonies  widened,  the  distrust  and  animosity  between  the  Ameri- 
can people   and   the  British   troops  increased.     The  colonial 
OMX)sition,   however,   was  conducted   with    exquisite    address. 
The  people  of  Boston  avoided  every  kind  of  outrage.     Massa- 
chusetts had  successfully  engaged  the  other  colonies  to  make  a 
common  cause  with  her.     A  new  provincial  congress,  which  met  Mats,  pro- 
in  February,  published  a  resolution,  informing  the  people  that,  ™i,  *^**' 
from  tlie  large  reinforcement  of  troops  expected  in  that  colony, 
the  tenor  of  intelligence  from  Great  Britain,  and  general  appear- 
ances, they  had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  sudden  destruction 
of  that  colony  was  intended ;  and  urged,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  militia  in  general,  and  the  minute  men  in  particular,  to  spare 
neidier  time,  pains,  nor  expense,  to  perfect  themselves  in  military 
discipline.     They  also  passed   resolutions  for  procuring  and 
makmg  fire  arms  and  bayonets.     These  military  preparations  ?J^!j^ 
were  accordingly  made  ;  and  provisions  were  also  collected  and  tions* 
stored  at  different  places. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  general  Gage,  having  received  in-  Coi.Lctiic'i 
teDigence  that  some  military  stores  were  deposited  in  Salem,  ^'j^J^dhion 
despatched  lieutenant  colonel  Leslie  from  Castle  William,  with  to  Salem. 
140  soldiers  in  a  transport  to  seize  them.     Having  landed  at 
Harblehead,  they  proceeded  to  Salem  ;  but  not  finding  the  stores 
there,  they  passed  on  to  the  draw  bridge  leading  to  Dan  vers, 
where  a  large  number  of  people  had  assembled,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  which  colonel  Pickering  had  mustered  30  or  40 

1  Parliimentary  Regi5ter. 
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1775.     men,  and  drawn  up  the  bridge.     Leslie  ordered  them  to  let  ii 

%^^sf^-^^   down ;  but  they  peremptorily  refused,  declaring  it  to  be  a  private 

road,  by  which  he  had  no  authority  to  demand  a  pass.     On  this 

refusal  he  determined  to  ferry  over  a  few  men  in  a  gondola, 

which  lay  on  the  bank,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  put  afloat ;  but  the 

people,  perceiving  the  intention,  instantly  sprang  into  the  gondola, 

and  scuttled  it  with  their  axes.     There  was  danger  of  instani 

hostility  ;  but  the  prudent  interposition  of  Mr.  Barnard,  mintttei 

of  Salem,  and  other  persons,  prevented  that  extremity.    Tc 

moderate  the  ardour  of  the  soldiery,  the  folly  of  opposing  sucl 

numbers  was  stated ;  and  to  moderate  the  ardour  oi  the  citizens 

it  was  insisted,  that,  at  so  late  an  hour,  the  meditated  object  o 

the  British  troops  was  impracticable.     The  bridge  was  at  lengd 

let  down ;  Leslie  passed  it,  and  marched  about  thirty  rods ;  and 

the  evening  being  now  advanced,  he  returned,  and  embarked  fo 

Boston.^ 

April  18.         The  resolution  of  the  colonists  was  soon  put  to  a  more  seriou 

menVof**'    ^^^^'     ^  Considerable  quantity  of  military  stores  having  bee 

British        deposited   at   Concord,    an  inland  town  about  18  miles  fion 

troops  sent  Boston,   &;eneral   Gaee   purposed   to   destroy  them.     For  tb 

to  Concord.  •     ^  r    i-      i     •         i      '^         i  •   i  »•         i_      irw^i. 

execution  of  this  design,  he,  on  the  night  preceding  the  19tn  c 
April,  detached  lieutenant  colonel  Smith  and  major  Pitcaim,  witl 
800  grenadiers  and  light  infantry ;  who  at  eleven  o'clock  em 
barked  in  boats  at  the  bottom  of  the  common  in  Boston,  crosse 
the  river  Charles,  and  landing  at  Phips'  farm  in  Cambridge 
commenced  a  silent  and  expeditious  march  for  Concord.  Al 
though  several  British  officers,  who  dined  at  Cambridge  th 
preceding  day,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  disperse  tliemselvf 
along  the  road  leading  to  Concord,  to  intercept  any  expresx 
that  might  be  sent  from  Boston  to  alarm  the  country  ;  yet  mes 
sengers,  who  had  been  sent  from  that  town  for  the  purpose,  ha 
eluded  the  British  patrols,  and  given  an  alarm,  which  was  rapidl 
spread  by  church  bells,  signal  guns,  and  vollies.^  On  the  arriv; 
—  19.  of  the  British  troops  at  Lexington,  toward  five  in  the  raomiiq 
Lexington.  ^^^^^  '^^  "^®">  belonging;  to  the  minute  company  of  that  towi 
were  found  on  the  parade,  under  arms.  Major  Pitcaim,  wh 
led  the  van,  galloping  up  to  ihem,  called  out,  "  Disperse,  dispersi 
you  rebels ;  throw  down  your  arms,  and  disperse."     The  sturd 

1  Some  particulars  of  this  account  are  taken  from  the  MSS.  of  President  Stfks 
where  he  farther  writes,  that  the  British  soldiers  pricked  the  pec^le  with  thd 
bayonets ;  that  Leslie  kept  his  troops  at  the  bridge  an  hour  and  a  half;  that  b 
at  length  pledged  his  honour,  that,  if  thev  would  let  down  the  brid^,  lie  wook 
match  but  13  rods  over  it,  and  return  without  doing  any  thing  farther;  that  tb 
line  was  marked ;  and  that  colonel  Pickering  with  his  40  brave  men,  like  LeaDi* 
das  at  Thermopylse,  faced  the  king's  troops. 

9  These  messengers  were  sent  to  Lexington,  a  town  6  miles  below  Conconl, 
by  Dr.  Warren,  who  received  notice  of  the  intended  expedition  just  befora  tlN 
embaikation  of  the  troops. 
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yeomanrj  not  instantly  obeying  the  order,  he  advanced  nearer,  1776. 
fired  his  pistol,  flourished  his  sword,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  v^-v*^/ 
fire.  A  discharge  of  arms  from  the  British  troops,  with  a  huzza, 
immediately  succeeded ;  several  of  the  provincials  fell,  and  the 
rest  dispersed.  The  firing  continued  after  the  dispersion,  and 
the  fugitives  stopped  and  returned  the  fire.  Eight  Americans 
were  killed,  three  or  four  of  them  by  the  first  fire  of  the  British  ; 
the  others,  after  they  had  left  the  parade.  Several  were  also 
wounded.^ 

The  British  detachment  proceeded  to  Concord.  The  inhabi-  British  de- 
Umts  of  that  town,  having  received  the  alarm,  drew  up  in  order  JJ^Js^f 
for  defence ;  but,  observing  the  number  of  the  regulars  to  be  Concord. 
too  great  for  them  to  encounter,  they  retired  over  the  north 
bridge  at  some  distance  beyond  the  town,  and  w^aited  for  rein- 
forcements. A  party  of  British  light  infantry  followed  them, 
and  took  possession  of  the  bridge,  while  the  main  body  entered 
the  town,  and  proceeded  to  execute  their  commission.  They 
disabled  two  24  pounders ;  threw  500  pounds  of  ball  into  the 
river,  and  wells ;  and  broke  in  pieces  about  GO  barrels  of  flour.* 
The  militia  being  reinforced,  major  Buttrick,  of  Concord,  who 
had  gallantly  offered  to  command  them,  advanced  toward  the 
bridge ;  but,  not  knowing  of  the  transaction  at  Lexington,  ordered 
the  men  not  to  give  the  first  fire,  that  the  provincials  might  not 
be  the  aggressors.  As  he  advanced,  the  light  infantry  retired  to 
the  Concord  side  of  the  river,  and  began  to  pull  up  the  bridge ; 
and,  on  his  nearer  approach,  they  fired,  and  killed  a  captain,^ 
and  one  of  the  privates.  The  provincials  returned  the  fire ;  a 
skirmish  ensued  ;  and  the  regulars  were  forced  to  retreat,  with 
some  loss.*    They  were  soon  joined  by  the  main  body ;  and  the 

1  The  8  IdHed  were  Robert  Miinroe,  Jonas  Parker,  Samuel  Hadley,  Jonathan 
Harrington,  Caleb  Harrington,  Isaac  Muzzy,  and  John  Brown,  of  Lexington, 
and  Azael  Porter,  of  Woburn.  A  handsome  monument  has  been  erected  to 
tbeir  memory,  on  the  green  where  the  first  of  them  fell. 

9  The  shrewd  and  successful  address  of  captain  Timothy  Wheeler  on  this 
occaaion>  deserves  notice.  He  had  the  charge  of  a  large  quantity  of  provincial 
flour,  which,  together  with  some  casks  of  his  own,  was  stored  in  his  bam. 
A  British  officer  demanding  entrance,  he  readily  took  his  key,  and  gave  him  ad- 
mudon.  The  officer  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  discovery ;  but  captain  Wheeler, 
with  much  affected  simplicity,  said  to  him,  putting  his  hand  on  a  barrel,  "  This 
is  my  filour.  I  am  a  miller.  Sir.  Yonder  stands  my  mill ;  I  get  my  living  by  it. 
In  the  winter  I  grind  a  great  deal  of  grain,  and  cet  it  ready  for  market  in  the 
spring.  This,'*  pointing  to  one  barrel,  "  is  the  nour  of  wheat ;  this,'*  pointing 
to  another,  "  is  the  flour  of  com ;  this  is  the  flour  of  rye  ;  this,"  putting  his 
Ittnd  on  his  own  casks,  "  is  my  flour ;  this  is  my  wheat ;  this  is  my  rye  ;  this  is 
mtne."  "  Well,"  said  the  officer,  "  we  do  not  injure  private  property ; "  and 
withdrew,  leaving  this  important  depository  untouched. 

3  Captain  Isaac  Davis,  of  Acton,  who  with  a  company  of  minute  men  com- 
posed me  front. 

4  The  conduct  of  major  Buttrick  was  the  subject  of  high  applause  at  Concord. 
He  animated  his  men  to  descend  from  the  eminence,  where  they  had  been 
potted,  to  the  west  end  of  the  bridge,  where  they  woiUd  be  exposed  to  the 
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whole  detachment  retreated  with  precipitancy.  All  the  people 
of  the  adjacent  country  were  by  this  time  in  arms ;  and  they 
attacked  the  retreating  troops  in  every  direction.  Some  fired 
from  behind  stone  walls  and  other  coverts;  others  pressed  on 
their  rear  ;  and,  thus  harassed,  they  made  good  their  retreat  six 
miles  back  to  Lexington.  Here  they  were  joined  by  lord  Piercy, 
who,  roost  opportunely  for  them,  had  arrived  with  a  detachment 
of  900  men  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.^  The  enemy,  now 
amounting  to  about  1800  men,  having  halted  an  hour  or  two  at 
Lexington,  recommenced  their  march ;  but  the  attack  from  the 
provincials  was  renewed  at  the  same  time ;  and  an  irregular  yet 
very  galling  fire  was  kept  up  on  each  flank,  as  well  as  in  the 
front  and  rear.  The  close  firing  from  behind  stone  walk  by 
good  marksmen  put  them  in  no  small  confusion ;  but  they  kept 
up  a  brisk  retreating  fire  on  the  militia  and  minute  men.  A  little 
after  sunset  the  regulars  reached  Bunker's  hill,  where,  exhausted 
with  excessive  fatigue,  they  remained  during  the  night,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Somerset  man  of  war  ;  and  the  next  morning 
went  into  Boston.^ 

The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  being  at  this  time 
in  session,  despatched  to  Great  Britain  an  account  of  the  Lexing- 
ton battle,  with  depositions  to  prove,  that  the  British  troops  were 
the  aggressors.  They  also  sent  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  in  which  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  king  were 
united  with  assurances  of  a  determination,  ''  not  tamely  to  sub- 
mit to  the  persecution  and  tyranny  of  his  evil  ministry."  Tbeir 
own  language  only  can  show  the  strength  of  their  impressions : 
'^  Appealing  to  heaven  for  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  determine 
to  die  or  be  free." 

The  battle  of  Lexington  was  a  signal  of  war.  The  forts, 
magazines,  and  arsenals,  throughout  the  colonies,  were  instantly 
secured  for  the  use  of  the  provincials.     Regular  forces  were 


direct  fire  of  the  British  troops ;  and  yet  until  they  should  receive  their  fire 
might  not  discharge  a  single  ^n.  The  effect  of  individual  example  in  such  a 
moment  is  incalcmable.  Major  Buttrick  afterward  received  a  colonel's  oommit- 
don,  and  passed  worthily  through  the  revolutionary  war.  On  his  decease,  his 
fimeral  was  attended  by  military  honours ;  a  procession,  with  appropriate  music, 
moved  over  the  very  ground  wnere  he  had  led  his  soldiers  to  action ;  and  the 
entire  scene  **  was  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  ever  known  in  Concord.'* 
This  account  of  colonel  Buttiick,  and  that  of  captain  Wheeler,  I  received 
verludly  of  Samuel  Bartlett,  Esq.  late  of  Cambridge,  who  resided  several  ytiU9 
in  Concord. 

1  Lord  Piercy  formed  his  detachment  into  a  square,  in  which  he  inclosed 
colonel  Smith's  party,  "  who  were  so  much  exhausted  with  fiitigue,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  lie  down  for  rest  on  the  ground,  their  tongues  >iangin|r  out  of 
their  mouths,  like  those  of  dogs  after  a  cluise."     Stedman. 

3  In  this  excursion,  65  of  the  regulars  were  killed,  180  wounded,  and  2S  made 
prisoners ;  total  273.  Of  the  provincials  50  were  killed,  84  woondod,  and  4 
missing ;  total  88.     See  Note  VII. 
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raised  ;  and  money  was  issued  for  their  support.  An  army  of  1775. 
20,000  men  appeared  in  the  environs  of  Boston,  and  formed  a 
Koe  of  encampment  from  Roxbury  to  the  river  Mystic.  This 
army  was  soon  increased  by  a  large  body  of  troops  from  Con- 
necticut, under  colonel  Putnam,  an  old  and  experienced  officer, 
and  by  these  collective  forces  the  king's  troops  were  closely 
hlockecl  up  in  the  peninsula  of  Boston. 

The  military  spirit  of  the  colonists  rose  with  the  occasion  that  Expedition 
demanded  it.     It  was  readily  perceived,  that,  if  the  controversy  ^nderog»' 
^mh  the  parent  state  were  to  be  decided  by  the  sword,  the  pos-  and  Crown 
session  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  would  be  of  great  ^°*'*^ 
importance  to  the  security  of  the  colonies.     Under  this  impres- 
sion, several  gentlemen  in  Connecticut  formed  the  bold  design  of 
seizing  those  fortresses  by  surprise.     With  this  object  in  view, 
about  40  volunteers  set  out  from  Connecdcut  toward  Bennington, 
a  town  in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  where  ^e  projectors  of 
the  expedition  had  proposed  to  meet  colonel  Ethan  Allen,  whom 
they  intended  to  engage  to  conduct  the  enterprise,  and  to  raise, 
among  the  hardy  mountaineers,  the  men  necessary  to  execute  it.^ 
Colonel  Allen,  readily  entering  into  their  views,  met  them  with 
about  230  men  at  Castleton ;  where  they  were  unexpectedly 
joined  by  colonel  Benedict  Arnold,  who,  having  the  same  object 
ID  view,  was  readily  admitted  to  act  as  an  assistant  to  colonel 
Allen,  the  commander  in  chief  to  the  expedidon.^    Proceeding 
OQ  the  enterprise,  they  reached  Lake  Champlain,  opposite  to 
Ticonderoga,  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  May.     After  boats  were 
with  some  difficulty  obtained,  Allen  and  Arnold  crossed  over  the 
lake  with  83  men,  and  effected  a  landing  near  the  garrison. 
Without  being  discovered.     The  two  colonels,  after  contending  May  lo. 
who  should  go  in  first,  advanced  together  abreast,  and  entered  ^*^^*'Jl 
the  fort  at  the  dawning  of  the  day.     A  sentry  snapped  his  gun  ^  pro^n- 
«t  one  of  them,  and  retreated  dirough  the  covered  way  to  the  «»«!»• 
parade,  the  garrison  being  yet  asleep  in  their  beds.     The  body 
of  the  Americans  followed,  and,  having  formed  themselves  in  a 
hollow  square,  gave  three  huzzas,  which  instandy  brought  out 
the   garrison.     An  inconsiderable  skirmish  with  cudasses  or 

1  As  secrecy  was  essential  to  success,  and  delay  might  be  daneerous,  the  con- 
tinpntal  congress  was  not  consulted  on  this  occasion.  Messrs.  Deane,  Wooster, 
Fuvons,  Stevens,  and  others,  of  Connecticut,  undertook  the  management  of  the 
•fitir ;  and  for  that  purpose  procured  from  the  assembly  a  loan  of  1800  dollars. — 
Tlie  New  Hampshire  Grants  are  now  Vermont, 

S  Arnold  had  been  early  chosen  a  captain  of  a  volunteer  company  by  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Haven.  As  soon  as  he  received  news  of  the  Lexington 
battle,  he  hastily  marched  off  with  his  company  for  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  On 
Us  inival,  he  waited  on  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety,  and  hiformed 
dMm  of  tiie  condition  of  Ticonderoga.  The  committee  appointed  him  a  colonel, 
aod  commissioned  him  to  raise  400  men,  and  to  take  that  fortress.  When  he 
anfTod  «t  CastletoD)  ha  was  attended  by  one  servant  only. 
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bayonets  ensued.  The  commander,  De  la  Place,  was  required 
to  surrender  the  fort.  "  By  what  authority  ? "  he  asked.  "  I 
demand  it,"  said  Allen,  '^  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and 
of  the  continental  congress."  This  extraordinary  summons  was 
instantly  obeyed ;  and  the  fort,  with  its  valuable  stores,  and  49 

Prisoners,  was  surrendered  without  resistance.^  Colonel  Seth 
i^arner,  despatched  with  a  party  of  men  to  Crown  Point,  easily 
took  possession  of  that  fortress,  in  which  was  a  garrison  consist- 
ing of  but  one  sergeant  and  12  men.  The  pass  at  Skenes- 
borough  was  seized  at  the  same  time  by  a  detachment  of  the 
volunteers  from  Connecticut ;  and  major  Skene  and  his  family, 
with  a  number  of  soldiers  and  several  small  pieces  of  caDDoa, 
were  taken.  A  sloop  of  war  lying  at  St.  John's,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  lake  Champlain,  was  surprised  and  seized  by 
Arnold,  who,  for  that  service,  armed  and  manned  a  sebooner 
found  in  South  Bay.  Thus,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  two  very 
important  posts  were  acquired,  together  with  the  conunaod  of 
the  lakes  George  and  Champlain. 

The  spirit  of  the  cabinet  was  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
soldiery.  On  tlie  5th  of  May,  the  Massachusetts  provincial 
congress  resolved,  ''  that  general  Gage  has,  by  the  late  transac- 
tions, and  many  other  means,  utterly  disqualified  himself  ijx>m 
serving  this  colony,  as  a  governor,  or  in  any  other  capacity ;  and 
that  therefore  no  obedience  is  in  future  due  to  him ;  but  that,  oa 
the  contrary,  he  ought  to  be  considered  and  guarded  ^|ainst,  as 
an  unnatural  and  inveterate  enemy  to  the  country."  From  thb 
time  general  Gage's  jurisdiction  was  confined  within  the  walls  of 
the  capital. 

Toward  the  end  of  May,  a  considerable  reinforcement  arrived 
at  Boston  from  England ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  generals 
Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  who  had  gained  great  reputation 
in  the  preceding  war.  General  Gage,  thus  reinforced,  prepared 
himself  to  act  with  more  decision.  He  issued  a  proclamation, 
and,  in  the  king's  name,  offered  and  promised  his  most  gracious 
pardon  to  all  persons,  "  who  shall  forthwith  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  return  to  the  duties  of  peaceable  subjects,  excepting  only 
from  the  benefit  of  such  pardon,  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Han- 
cock, whose  offences  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of 
any  other  consideration,  than  that  of  condign  punishment;"  and 
he  proclaimed  and  ordered  "  the  use  and  exercise  of  the  law 


1  There  were  taken  at  Ticonderoga  between  112  and  120  iron  cannon»  from 
6  to  24  pounders;  50  swivels;  2  ten  inch  mortars;  1  howitzer;  1  cobom; 
10  tons  of  musket  ball ;  S  cart  loads  of  flints ;  SO  new  carriages ;  a  considenble 
quantity  of  shells  ;  a  warehouse  full  of  materials  to  carry  on  boat  buildinc; 
100  stand  of  small  arms;  10  casks  of  poor  powder;  2  brass  cannon;  80  huA 
of  flour ;  and  18  barrels  of  pork.  The  prisoners  were  the  captain,  a  lieuteiilDt» 
a  gunner,  2  sergeants,  and  44  rank  and  nle,  beside  women  end  cbUdren. 
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lartial,"  throughout  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  "  for  so     1775. 
og  time  as  the  present  unhappy  occasion   shall  necessarily   v^-v^w/ 
squire.''    This  proclamation,  instead  of  intimidating  or  dividing 
le  colonists,  served  but  to  embolden  and  unite  them. 

The  movements  of  the  British  army  excited  an  apprehension  i""®.^"'-- 
lat  general  Gage  mtended  to  penetrate  into  the  country.  It  was  Bunker 
»erefore  recommended  by  the  provincial  congress  to  the  council  HiU. 
r  ^?ar,  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  oi  Dorchester  neck, 
id  to  occupy  Bunker's  Hill.  This  hill,  which  is  high  and 
^mmanding,  stands  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  peninsula  of 
'faarlestown.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  on  the  16th  of 
ine,  for  a  detachment  of  1000  men,  under  the  command  of 
Lionel  Prescot,  to  take  possession  of  that  eminence ;  but,  by 
^me  mistake,  Breed's  Hill  was  marked  out,  instead  of  Bunker's 
Lill,  for  the  projected  entrenchments.  About  nine  in  the  even- 
fcg,  the  detachment  moved  from  Cambridge,  and,  passing  silently 
^r  Charlestown  Neck,  ascended  Breed's  Hill,  and  reached  the 
^  of  it  unobserved.  This  hill  is  situated  on  the  farther  part  of 
^  peninsula,  next  to  Boston ;  and  is  so  high  as  to  overlook 
very  part  of  that  town,  and  so  near  it  as  to  be  within  cannon 
hot.  The  provincials,  who  had  provided  themselves  with  en- 
renchins  tools,  immediately  commenced  the  work,  and  laboured 
nth  such  diligence,  that,  by  the  dawn  of  day,  they  had  thrown 
p  a  redoubt  about  eight  rods  square.  Although  the  peninsula 
ru  almost  surrounded  with  ships  of  war  and  transports,  the 
len  worked  so  silently,  that  they  were  not  discovered  until 
iXMiiiDg.  At  break  of  day,  the  alarm  was  given  at  Boston  by  a 
annonade,  begun  on  the  provincial  works  by  the  ship  of  war 
-lively.  A  battery  of  six  guns  was  soon  after  opened  upon 
bem  from  Copp's  Hill,  in  Boston.  Under  an  incessant  shower 
»f  shot  and  bombs,  the  provincials  indefatigably  persevered  in 
heir  labour,  until  they  had  thrown  up  a  small  breast  work,  ex- 
ending  from  the  east  side  of  the  redoubt  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lill,  toward  the  river  Mystic. 

General  Gage,  judging  it  necessary  to  drive  the  provincials 
lom  this  eminence,  detached  major  general  Howe  and  brigadier 
general  Pigot,  about  noon,  with  ten  companies  of  grenadiers, 
ind  tea  of  light  infantry,  with  a  due  proportion  of  field  artillery, 
0  perform  that  service.  These  troops  landed  at  jMoreton's  point, 
rtere  they  immediately  formed ;  but,  perceiving  that  the  Ameri- 
cans wailed  for  them  with  firmness,  they  remained  in  their  first 
losition,  until  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  from  Boston. 
lean  while  the  Americans  were  also  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
leir  countrymen,  with  generals  Warren  and  Pomeroy  ;  and  the 
oops  on  the  open  ground  pulled  up  some  adjoining  post  and 
ut  fences,  and,  placing  them  at  a  small  distance  apart  in  two 
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1775.    parallel  lines,  filled  up  the  space  with  new  mown  grass,  and 
v^-v<w/  formed  a  cover  from  the  musketry  of  the  enemy. 

The  British  troops,  now  joined  by  the  second  detachment, 
and  formed  in  two  lines,  moved  forward  with  the  light  infantry 
on  the  right  wing,  commanded  by  general  Howe,  and  the  grena- 
diers on  the  left,  by  brigadier  general  Pigot ;  the  former  to 
attack  the  provincial  lines  in  flank,  and  the  latter  the  redoubt  in 
front.     The  attack  was  begun  by  a  very  heavy  discbarge  of  fieM 
pieces  and  howitzers,  the  troops  advancing  slowly,  and  halting  at 
short  intervals,  to  allow  time  for  the  artillery  to  produce  effect 
on  the  works.     While  they  were  advancing,  orders  were  dven 
Charioi-      to  set  fire  to  Charlestown,  a  handsome  village  on  their  left  nank, 
town  unit.  ^Qjjtaining  about  400  houses,  chiefly  of  wood  5  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  town  was  wrapped  in  one  great  blaze.    Tha 
awfully  majestic  spectacle  added  indescribable  grandeur  to  the 
scene,  in  the  view  of  the  unnumbered  spectators,  who,  occupying 
the  heights  of  Boston  and  of  its  neighbourhood,  were  eagerly 
looking  for  the  approaching  battle.     The  provincials,  having  per- 
mitted the  enemy  to  approach  within  less  than  one  hundred 
yards  of  their  works,  unmolested,  then  poured  in  upon  them  such 
a  deadly  fire  of  small  arms,  that  the  British  line  was  broken,  and 
fell  precipitately  back  toward  the  landing  place.     This  disorder 
was  repaired  by  the  vigorous  exerUons  of  the  officers,  who  again 
brought  them  up  to  tlie  attack ;  but  the  Americans,  renewing 
their  fire  as  before,  drove  them  back  again  in  confusion.    General 
Clinton,  arriving  at  this  juncture  from  Boston,  united  his  exertions 
with  those  of  general  Howe  and  the  other  officers,  and  was 
eminently  serviceable  in  rallying  the  troops,  who,  with  extreme 
reluctance,  were  a  third  time  led  on  to  the  charge.     The  powder 
of  the  Americans  now  began  so  far  to  fail,  that  their  fire  became 
necessarily  slackened.     The  British  brought  some  of  their  can- 
non to  bear,  which  raked  the  inside  of  the  breastwork  from  end 
to  end ;  the  fire  from  the  ships,  batteries,  and  field  artillery,  was 
redoubled;  and  the  redoubt,  attacked  on  three  sides  at  once, 
ledoub?"    was  Carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     The  provincials,  tliough 
taken.         a  retreat  was  ordered,  delayed,  and  made  obstinate  resistance 
with  their  discharged  guns,  until  the  assailants,  who  easily  mount- 
ed the  works,  had  half  filled  the  redoubt. 

During  diese  operations,  the  British  light  infantry  were  at- 
tempting to  force  the  left  point  of  the  breastwork,  that  they  might 
take  the  American  line  in  flank  ;  but,  while  they  advanced  with 
signal  bravery,  they  were  received  with  unyielding  firmness. 
The  provincials  here,  as  well  as  at  the  redoubt,  reserved  their  ' 
fire  until  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  then  poured  in^ 
their  shot  with  such  well  directed  aim,  as  to  mow  them  down 
ranks.     No  sooner  was  die  redoubt  lost,  than  the  breastwori 
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was  necessarily  abandoned.    The  proviDcials  were  now  to  make     1775.  ' 
their  way  over  Charlestown  neck,  which  was  completely  raked  v.^^v^^ 
hf  the  shot  of  the  Glasgow  man  of  war,  and  of  two  floating  Proyinciais 
Mtteries ;  but,  great  as  was  the  apparent  danger,  the  retreat  was  ^^^^^^ 
efl^ted  with  inconsiderable  loss. 

On  the  part  of  the  British,  about  3000  men  were  engaged  in  Loss  in  the 
this  action  5  and  their  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  1054.  ***^^®* 
The  number  of  Americans  in  this  engagement  was  1500;  and 
their  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  amounted  to  453.^ 

Events  had  now  proved  the  necessity  of  a  second  congress,  A  second 
which  had  been  advised  by  the  last,  unless  there  should  be  a  J°^^"J 
redress  of  grievances.     The  effusion  of  blood,  with  the  continu-  ncccssMf. 
ance  of  open  hostilities,  called  for  wisdom  in  council,  as  well  as 
▼alour  in  the  field.     Nor  had  the  colonists  wailed  for  this  ex- 
tremity.    Before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  same  eleven  colo- 
nies, which  had  sent  delegates  to  the  first  congress,  had  appointed 
delegates  for  the  second.     On  the  10th  of  May,  they  met  at  Congreii 
Philadelphia,  and  chose  Peyton  Randolph  president.     At  the  °"®®"- 
fining  of  congress,  Mr.  Hancock  laid  before  that  body  depo- 
sitions, proving  that,  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  king's  troops 
were  the  aggressors  ;  togeriier  with  the  proceedings  of  the  pro- 
▼incial  assembly  of  Massachusetts  on  tliat  occasion.     The  crisis 

1  Of  the  British,  226  were  killed,  and  828  wounded  ;  19  commissioned  offi- 
ceit  being  amone  the  former,  and  70  among  the  latter.     Of  the  Americans,  139 
were  killed,  and  S14  wounded  and  missing.    The  only  provincial  officers  of 
dbtinction  lost,  were  general  Joseph  Warren  of  Boston,  colonel  Gardner  of 
CuDbridge,  lieutenant  colonel  Parker  of  Chelmsford,  major  Moore,  and  major 
If'Clany.     The  death  of  general  Warren  was  deeply  and  universally  lamented. 
He  had  received  the  commission  of  major  general  four  days  only  before  the 
battle,  into  which  he  rushed  as  a  volunteer.    Just  as  the  retreat  of  the  provin- 
cials commenced,  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  head,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot. 
Id  private  life,  he  was  esteemed  for  his  engaging  manners ;  and  as  a  physician, 
for  his  professional  abilities.    In  counsel,  he  was  judicious ;  in  action,  ardent 
md  daring.    "  To  the  purest  patriotism  and  most  undaunted  bravery,  he  added 
the  virtues  of  domestic  life,  Oie  eloquence  of  an  accomplished  orator,  and  the 
trisdom  of  an  able  statesman."    The  memory  of  colonel  Gardner  is  cherished 
With  high  regard  in  Cambridge.    It  is  impossible  to  do  Justice  to  all  the  officers 
tnd  soldiers,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  hard  mught  battle.    A  number 
of  the  Massachusetts  troops  were  in  the  redoubt,  which  was  so  nobly  defended, 
tnd  in  that  part  of  the  breastwork  nearest  to  it.    The  left  of  the  breastwork,  and 
tfae  opeD  ground  stretching  beyond  it  to  the  water  side,  were  occupied  partly  by 
Qie  Blassachusetts  forces,  and  partiy  by  the  Connecticut,  under  captain  Knowl- 
ton  of  Ashford,  whose  conduct  was  much  applauded,  and  bv  the  New  Hamp- 
■liire  troops,  under  colonel  Stark.    General  Putnam  was  m  this  battle,  and 
C»aght  wim  his  usual  intrepidity.    He  charged  his  men  to  retain  their  fire  till 
the  very  near  approach  of  the  enemy ;  reminded  them  of  their  skill  in  their 
customary  shooting  at  home  ;  and  directed  them  to  take  sight  at  the  enemy. — 
The  poet  and  the  painter  place  him  at  the  rear  of  the  retreating  troops : 

**  There  strides  bold  Putnam,  and  from  all  the  plains 
Calls  the  tired  host,  the  tardy  rear  sustains, 
And,  mid  the  whizzing  deaths  that  fill  the  air. 
Waves  back  his  sword,  and  dares  the  following  war.*' 

Barlow's  Vinon  of  Colunibus,  and  Trumbull's  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
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May  26. 
Resolve  on 
measures  of 
defence. 


had  now  arrived,  which  required  the  other  colonies  to  determine, 
whether  they  would  maintain  the  cause  of  New  England  in 
actual  war ;  or,  withdrawing  from  those  colonies,  and  abandonb 
the  object  for  which  they  had  so  long  contended,  submit  to  tb 
absolute  supremacy  of  parliament.  The  delegates  in  con 
did  not  hesitate  which  part  of  the  alternative  to  embrace.  The 
unanimously  determined,  that,  as  hostilities  had  actually  com 
menced,  and  large  reinforcements  to   the   British  army  were 
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Adopt  the 
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federated 
colonies. 

Advise 
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ercise the 
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govern- 
ment. 


expected,  the  colonies  should  be  immediately  put  in  a  state  o 
defence  ;  "  but  as  they  wished  for  a  restoration  of  the  barmon 
formerly  subsisting  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,^ 
they  resolved  that,  "  to  the  promotion  of  this  most  desirabl 
reconciliation,  an  humble  and  dutiful  petition  be  presented  to 
majesty."     Beside  this  second  petition  to  the  king,  they  prepare 
a  second  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain ;  another 
the  people  of  Canada ;  and  another  to  the  assembly  of  Jamaica. 
These  addresses  were  composed  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  were 
well  calculated  to  procure  friends  to  the  colonies.     Congress 
voted,  that  20,000  men  should  be  immediately  equipped ;  unani- 
mously chose  George  Washington,  then  a  delegate  irom  Virginia, 
to  be  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  United 
Colonies,  and  all  the  forces  now  raised,  or  to  be  raised  by  them; 
proceeded  to  organize  the  higher  departments  of  the  arnay ;  and 
emitted  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  Spanish 
milled  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  pledged 
the  Twelve  United  Colonies  for  their  redemption,^     Articles 
of  war  for  the  government  of  the  continental  army  were  formed. 
On  the  9th  of  June,  Congress  having  received  a  letter  from 
the  Provincial  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  dated  May 
16th,  setting  forth  the  difficulties  they  labour  under  for  want  of  a 
regular  form  of  government,   and   requesting   explicit   advice 
respecting  the  taking  up  and   exercising  the   powers   of  civil 
government,  resolved  :  "  That  no  obedience  being   due  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament  for  altering  the  Charter  of  the   Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  nor  to  a  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor, 
who  will  not  observe  the  directions  of,  but  endeavour  to  subvert 
that  Charter,  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  that 
Colony  are  to  be  considered  as  absent,  and  their  offices  vacant ; 


1  The  ratio  of  apportionment  to  the  several  colonies  was : 

To  New  Hampshire   $124,069^            Pennsylvania     .    372»206i 
Massachusetts     .    434,244              Delaware      .     .      37,2194 
Rhode  Island       .      71,959^            Maryland      .     .    310,174$ 
Connecticut    .     .     248,139              Virginia    .     .     .     496,278 
New  York       .     .     248,139              North  Carolina       248,139 
New  Jersey    .     .     161,290^            South  Carolina       248,139 

[Jlie  date  of  this  apportionment  is  29th  J 

hay.}        .          $8,000,000 
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and  as  there  is  no  council  there,  and  the  inconveniences  arising     1775. 
from  the  suspension  of  the  powers  of  government  are  intolerable,   v^^v^^ 
especially  at  a  time  when  general  Gage  hath  actually  levied  war 
aod  is  carrying  on  hostilities  against  his  majesty's  peaceable  and 
loyal  subjects  of  that  Colony  ;  that,  in  order  to  conform  as  near 
as  may  be  to  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  Charter,  it  be 
recommended  to  the  Provincial  Convention  to  write  letters  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  several  places  which  are  entitled  to  represen- 
tation in  Assembly,  requesting  them  to  choose  such  representa- 
tives, and  that  the  Assembly,  when  chosen,  do  elect  Counsellors; 
and  that  such  assembly  or  Council  exercise  the  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment, until  a  Governor  of  his  Majesty's  appointment  will 
consent  to  govern  the  Colony  according  to  its  Charter." 

On  this  recommendation,  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachu-  Massacbu- 
setts  authorized  James  Warren,  their  president,  to  issue  writs  in  Jhe  ^dJI^! 
bis  own  name,  requiring  the  freeholders  in  every  town  to  convene  calls  an 
and  elect  their  representatives  to  meet  at  Watertown  on  the  20th  "hSch**^^' 
of  July.     The  writs  were  issued,  and  the  summons  was  readily  proceed  to 
obeyed.     A  full  house  convened  at  the  time  appointed,  and  leg**^^** 
unanimously  chose  Mr.  Warren  speaker.     Regardless  of  the 
vacant  chair,  the  assembly  chose  a  council ;  and  the  two  branch- 
es proceeded  to  legislation. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  continental  congress  resolved,  that  the  Conpei 
two  acts  passed  in  the  first  session  of  the  present  parliament,  re-  ^\^X 
straining  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  American  colonies,  acuofpar- 
**  are  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  cruel ;  and  that  the  com-  i»*"»«"^ 
mercial  opposition  of  these  colonies  to  certain  acts  enumerated 
in  the  Association  of  tlie  last  Congress,  ou^ht  to  be  made  against 
these,  until  they  are  repealed."     Thbs  defensive  and  conditional, 
hitherto,  were  tlie  most  spirited  acts  of  congress ;  non  was  it  yet 
foreseen,  that  within  one  year  from  the  day  of  the  last  resolve, 
the  style  would  be  changed,  and  the  acts  of  that  body  be  in 
future  absolute  and  independent. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  representatives  of  the  United  Colonies  Manifeito. 
in  Congress  agreed  to  a  Declaration,  in  form  of  a  manifesto,  ^^"esVhy^of 
setting  forth  the  causes  and  necessity  of  their  taking  up  arms,  taking  up 
After  a  spirited  but  temperate  preamble,  presenting  an  historical  *'"*•• 
view  of  the  origin,  and  progress,  and  conduct  of  the  colonies,  and 
of  tlie  measures  of  the  British  government  towards  them  since 
the  peace  of  1763,  the  Declaration  alleges,  that  "  Parliament, 
assuming  a  new  power  over  them,  have  in  the  course  of  eleven 
years  given  such  decisive  specimens  of  the  spirit  and  consequences 
attending  this  power,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  effects  of  ac- 
quiescence under  it.     They  have  undertaken  to  give  and  grant 
our  money  without  our  consent,  though  we  have  ever  exercised 
an  e]Lclu»ve  right  to  dispose  of  our  own  property  ;  statutes  have 


ives 
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1775.  been  passed  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  admiral^ 
and  vice  admiralty  beyond  their  ancient  limits ;  for  depriving  us 
of  the  accustomed  and  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury  in 
cases  affecting  both  life  and  property  ;  for  suspending  the  legis- 
lature of  one  of  the  colonies ;  for  interdicting  all  commerce  to 
the  capital  of  another ;  and  for  altering  fundamentally  the  form 
of  government  established  by  charter,  and  secured  by  acts  of  its 
own  legislature  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  crown  ;  for  exemptmg 
the  '  murderers '  of  colonists  from  legal  trial,  and,  in  effect,  from 

Eunishment ;  for  erecting  in  a  neighbouring  province,  acquired 
y  the  joint  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  a  despotism 
dangerous  to  our  very  existence ;  and  for  quartering  soldiers  upoa 
colonists  in  time  of  profound  peace.  It  has  also  been  resolved 
in  parliament,  ttiat  colonists,  charged  with  committing  certaia 
offences,  shall  be  transported  to  England  to  be  tried. — But  why^ 
should  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  detail  ?  By  one  statute  it  is 
declared,  that  parliament  can  of  right  make  laws  to  bind  us 
IN  ALL  CASES  WHATSOEVER.  What  is  to  defend  us  from  so  enor- 
mous, so  unlimited  a  power  f  "  Having  adverted  to  their  fruitless 
petitions  to  the  throne,  and  remonstrances  to  parliament ;  to  the 
unprovoked  assault  of  the  troops  of  general  Gage  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Massachusetts,  at  Lexington,  and  Concord  ;  to  the 
perfidy  of  that  general  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Boston ;  to 
his  proclamation,  declaring  the  good  people  of  these  colonies 
rebels  and  traitors,  superseding  the  course  of  the  common  law, 
and  ordering  the  use  and  exercise  of  the  law  martial ;  to  tbe 
butchery  of  the  colonists  by  his  troops ;  to  the  bumine  of 
Charlestown,  and  other  flagrant  acts  of  hostility  and  oppression ; 
the  Declaration  proceeds :  "  Our  cause  is  just.  Our  union  b 
perfect.  Our  internal  resources  are  great,  and,  if  necessary, 
foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable.  We  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge, as  signal  instances  of  the  Divine  favour  towards  us, 
that  his  Providence  would  not  permit  us  to  be  called  into  this 
controversy,  until  we  were  grown  up  to  our  present  strength,  had 
been  previously  exercised  in  warlike  operation,  and  possessed  of 
the  means  of  defending  ourselves.  •  .  With  hearts  fortified  with 
these  animating  reflections,  we  most  solemnly,  before  God  and 
the  world,  declare,  that,  exerting  the  utmost  energy  of  those 
powers,  which  our  beneficent  Creator  hath  graciously  bestowed 
upon  us,  the  arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies  to 
assume,  we  will,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  unabating 
firmness  and  perseverance,  employ  for  the  preservation  of  our 
liberties,  being  with  one  mind  resolved,  to  die  Free-men,  rather 
than  live  Slaves.^'  Disclaiming  an  intention  to  dissolve  the 
union  between  the  colonies  and  the  parent  country,  and  to  raise 
armies  with  ambitious  designs  of  separating  from  Great  Britain, 
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md  establishing  independent  states,  they  thus  conclude:  "In     1775. 
oar  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birth   \^\^«^/ 
right,  and  which  we  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of  it  •  •  • 
lor  the  protection  of  our  property,  acquired  solely  by  the  honest 
industry  of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves,  against  violence  actually 
cfiered,  we  have  taken  up  arms.     We  shall  lay  them  down  when 
hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  and  all  danger 
<^  their  being  renewed  shall  be  removed,  and  not  before.     With 
an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  the  supreme  and  im- 
partial Judge  and   Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  most  devoutly 
implore  his  divine  goodness  to  protect  us  happily  through  this 
great  conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to  reconciliation  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  thereby  to  relieve  the  empire  from  the 
calamities  of  civil  war." 

In  consideration  of  "  the  present  critical,  alarming,  and  ca-  Recom- 
kmitous  state  "  of  the  colonies,  congress  recommended,  that  the  mends  a 
20th  day  of  July  be  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  English  fa*iting  tod 
colonies  on  this  continent,  as  a  day  of  public  humiliation,  fasting,  prayer. 
and  prayer.     The  day  was  observed  accordingly ;  and  it  was 
the  first  general  fast  ever  kept  on  one  day,  since  the  settlement 
of  the  cdonies.     On  that  day,  previous  to  divine  service,  con- 
gress met,  and  received  a  communication  from  the  convention  of 
Georgia,  stating,  that  this  colony  had  acceded  to  the  general  ReceiTti 
association,  and  appointed  delegates  to  attend  the  continental  from*'*' 
congress.     That  most  remote  colony  was  already  partially  re-  Geoigia. 
presented   there.     The   inhabitants  of  St.  John's   parish   had 
engaged  early  and  decisively  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  their 
country ;  and  had  chosen  a  delegate  to  attend  this  congress  at 
Philadelphia.     On  the  third  day  of  the  session,  Lyman  Hall  A  delegate 
applying  for  admission  to  congress,  as  a  delegate  from  that  parish,  Jem  ftori^ 
k  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  he  be  admitted,  subject  to  such  St.  Joim'i. 
regulations  as  the  congress  should  determine,  relative  to  his  P^'^*'^ 
Todng.     The  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  in  an  address  to  congress, 
Ibrbear  '*  to  give  a  particular  detail  of  their  many  struggles  in  the 
cause  of  liberty ;  the  many  meetings  thereby  occasioned  and 
held  in  this  parish ;  the  endeavours  they  have  used  to  induce 
the  rest  of  the  province  to  concur  with  them ;  the  attendance  of 
their  qommittee  on  the  provincial  conventions  held  at  Savannah, 
V||h  their  proceedings,  and  the  reasons  of  their  dissent  from 
them ;"  but  send  an  abstract  of  them,  and  refer  the  congress  to 
their  delegate  for  the  rest.     On  receiving  an  answer  to  the 
representation  of  their  case  to  the  first  congress,  with  a  copy  of 
the  continental  association  entered  into  the  last  year,  the  parish 
sent  an  address  to  the  committee  of  correspondence  in  Charles- 
town,  South  Carolina,  a  copy  of  which  was  now  communicated 
to  congress  by  their  delegate. 
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1775.        By  this  paper  it  appears,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of 
v^-v-w^   St.  John's  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acceding  to  »the 
Early  and    Continental  Association,  by  subscribing  it,  on  condition  that  trade 
proceedings  ^^^  Commerce  with  the  other  colonies  be  continued  to  them ; 
ofSt.Job?8  that,  at  a  provincial  congress  held  at  Savannah  in  January,  they 
parish  in     informed  the  other  parishes  assembled  on  that  occasion,  that  they 
had  already  acceded  to  the  General  Association,  and  earnestly 
requested  them  to  accede  to  it ;  and  that,  disappointed  in  the 
expectation  of  that  measure,  they  applied  to  the  South  Carolina 
committee  of  correspondence,  to  admit  them  to  an  alliance  with 
them,  and  requesting  them  to  allow  trade  and  commerce  to  be 
continued  to  them,  to  be  conducted  under  such  regulations  and 
restrictions  as  should  be  consistent  with  the  Continental  Associa- 
tion, which,  on  their  part,  they  "  engage  with  all  possible  care  to 
keep  inviolate."     Detached  as  they  were  from  the  rest  of  the 

1)rovince  by  their  resolutions,  and  sufficiently  distinct  by  their 
ocal  situation,  large  enough  for  particular  notice,  adjoining  a 
particular  port,  and  in  that  re'spect  capable  of  conforming  to  the 
eeneral  association,  if  connected  with  Carolina,  with  the  same 
fidelity  as  a  distant  parish  of  the  same  province,  "  we  must," 
they  say,  ^'  be  considered  as  comprehended  within  the  spirit  and 
equitable  meaning  of  the  Continental  Association,  and  hope  yoa 
will  not  condemn  the  innocent  with  the  gtiil^)  especially  when  a 
due  separation  is  made  between  them."  Their  address  having 
been  laid  before  a  very  full  committee  of  the  colony  of  South 
Carolina,  and  undergone  the  most  mature  consideration,  an 
answer  was  given  to  them,  expressing  the  highest  sense  of  tbeir 
arduous  struggles  in  favour  ot  the  common  cause  of  America, 
and  most  sincerely  lamenting  their  present  unhappy  situation ; 
but  recommending  a  continuance  of  their  laudable  exertions,  and 
the  laying  of  their  case  before  the  ensuing  Continental  Congress, 
as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  relief,  and  to  put  them  in  the 
situation  they  wished,  which  the  committee  apprehended  to  be 
entirely  out  of  their  power.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  answer, 
they  seriously  considered,  in  what  manner  to  conduct  themselves 
in  the  present  situation ;  and  it  was  concluded,  that,  until  the^ 
could  obtain  trade  and  commerce  with  some  other  colony,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  continue  it  in  some  respects  with  tbeir 
own,  and  determined,  that  it  be  carried  on  under  the  foflowing 
regulations :  "I.  That  none  of  us  shall  directly  or  indirectly 
purchase  any  slave  imported  at  Savannah  (large  numbers  of 
which,  we  understand,  are  there  expected)  till  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  shall  be  made  known  to  us.  2.  That  we  will  not 
trade  at  all  with  any  merchant  at  Savannah  or  elsewhere,  that 
will  not  join  in  our  associating  Agreement,  otherwise  than  under 
the  inspection  of  a  Committee  for  that  purpose  appcunted,  and 
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diings  as  they  shall  judge  necessary,  and  when  they    1T75. 
ik  there  are  necessary  reasons  for  so  doing."     A  com-  y^^^^-^u 
•8  then  appointed  to  sit  weekly  for  those  purposes ;  and 
adved)  tbat  a  delegate  be  sent  from  tliis  parish  to  the 
I  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in  May  next.     On  the  day 
1  for  that  electioD,  21st  of  March,  at  a  full  meeting,  choose 
Sail  was  unanimously  chosen  to  represent  the  inhabitants  L.  Hall  a 
arish,  who  were  "  determined  faithfully  to  adhere  to  and  ^J^VsV^ 

the  determinations  "  of  congress.^ 
decisive  and  unprecedented  measure  of  the  sons  of 
ia  an  enlightend  and  very  respectable  section  of  the 
doubdess  accelerated  its  entire  accession  to  the  cond- 
nion.  That  accession,  which  had  now  become  recog- 
liQe  it  relieved  the  embarrassments  of  St.  John's  Parish, 
a  important  link  to  the  chain  of  confederated  colonies, 
yw  extended  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia. 

in  this  session  of  congress,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  l^iolationi 
I  exportaUons  to  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  the  island  of**  congreu; 
I's,  Newfoundland,  Georgia,  except  the  parish  of  St. 
aod  to  East  and  West  Florida,  immediately  cease  ;  and 

S revision  of  any  kind,  or  other  necessaries,  be  furnished 
ritish  6sheries  on  the  American  coasts,  until  it  be  other- 
termined  by  the  Congress.^  The  favourable  exception 
Mirish  of  St.  John's  in  Georgia  was  now  superseded,  by 
nsion  of  the  benefits  of  the  union  to  the  whole  colony. 
m  benefits,  a  parliamentary  exception,  made  in  favour  of 
oy  while  it  remained  loyal,  was  now  voluntarily  renounced 
0U8  in  its  design,  and  injurious  in  its  effect.  The  conven-  of  Georgia 
Seorgia,  adhering  to  all  the  resolutions  of  the  continental  convention. 
ly  took  energetic  measures  against  England.  It  declared, 
exception  made  of  Georgia,  in  the  acts  of  parliament 
lie  colonies,  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  injury 
aTour,  since  this  exception  was  only  an  artifice  to  separate 
bitants  of  this  province  from  their  brethren.  The  con- 
resolved  also,  that  they  would  admit  no  merchandise 
diould  have  been  shipped  in  England  after  the  first  of 
od  that,  dating  from  the  10th  of  September,  none  should 
irted  from  Georgia  for  England ;  also,  that  all  commerce 
sease  with  the  English  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
parts  of  the  American  continent  which  had  not  ac- 


il  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congress,  held  at  Philadelphia  May  lO^ 
bete  credentials  were  "  signed  by  order  of  the  Inhabitants, 

del  Roberts,  and  twenty  others,  members  of  the  Committee."— Jiki- 
,  Si*  John^i  Pariah,  in  the  Province  qf  Georgia. 

ill  of  Coogreas.    This  resolution  paased  17  May. 
U.  28 
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1775.     cepted  the  resolutions  of  congress.^    An  additional  proof 
v^^v^w/   given  of  the  decision  of  that  colony,  in  support  of  the  commoii 
cause.     On  the  arrival  of  captain  Maitlaiid  from  London,  whim 
13,000  pounds  of  powder,  the  inhabitants  boarded  his  vessd, 
and  took  the  powder  into  their  possession. 

inKtonM***"  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ ^^^y.^  general  Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge.' 
rivet  at  Immediately  after  his  arrival,  he  reconnoitred  the  enemy,  and 
Cambridge,  examined  the  strength  and  situation  of  the  American  troops 
The  main  body  of  the  British  army,  under  (he  immediate  cdn- 
of  tSe  Bri  °  mand  of  general  Howe,  was  strongly  intrenching  itself  on  Bunker's 
ith  and  Hill,^  about  a  mile  from  Charlestown,  and  about  half  a  mile  in 
armiei!*''  advance  of  the  works  that  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  Ameri- 
cans on  Breed's  Hill ;  the  other  division  of  it  was  deeply  in- 
trenched and  strongly  fortified  on  Boston  neck,  leading  to  Roz« 
bury.  The  American  army  lay  on  both  sides  of  Charles  river. 
Its  right  occupied  the  high  ground  about  Roxbury,  whence  it 
extended  toward  Dorchester ;  and  its  left  was  covered  by  Mysdc 
river,  a  space  of  at  least  12  miles.  Intrenchnients  were  thrown 
up  on  Winter  and  Prospect  hills,  about  a  mile  from  that  divisioa 
of  the  enemy,  which  lay  on  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown,  and 
in  full  view  of  it.  Easterly  of  the  works  on  Winter  bill,  towards 
Mystic  river,  redoubts  were  thrown  up,  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  enemy  up  that  river  in  their  rear,  or  their  landing  opposite  to 
the  fort.  At  Ploughed  hill,  much  in  advance  of  Prospect  bill, 
and  within  about  half  a  mile  on  a  direct  line,  of  Bunker's  bill,  a 
breastwork  was  thrown  up,  while  the  enemy  were  incessantly 
cannonading  the  provincial  troops.  In  November,  general  Put- 
nam was  ordered  to  erect  fortifications  on  Cobble  hilV  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  British  works  on  Charlestowa  heights,  as 
Ploughed  hill,  but  nearer  to  Boston.  When  the  Americans 
were  perceived  at  this  work,  the  British  ships  of  war  then  lyii^ 
in  Charles  river,  as  well  as  the  forts  on  Bunker's  hill  opened  a 
severe  fire  upon  them  ;  but  the  fort  was  soon  buih ;  and  it  was 

1  Botta,  Hist.  War  of  Independence  of  U.  States,  b.  6. 

fi  «  General  Washington  is  chosen  commander  in  chief,  genml  Waid  Hkb 
first  roi^or  generaJ,  and  general  Lee  the  second  (Uie  last  has  not  yet  accepted)^ 

and  major  Qates  adjutantgeneral. 1  hope  the  utmost  politeness  and  respect 

will  be  shown  to  these  officers  on  their  arrival. — ^There  is  something  ditiimiig 
to  me  in  the  conduct  of  Washington.  A  genUeman  of  one  of  the  first  fortoDet 
upon  the  continent,  leaving  his  delicious  retirement,  his  family  and  firieiid^saat- 
ficing  his  ease,  and.  hazarding  all  in  the  cause  of  his  country !  His  views  are 
noble  and  disinterested.  He  declared,  when  he  accepted  the  mighty  trust,  ttat 
he  would  lay  before  us  an  exact  account  of  his  expenses,  and  not  accept  a-^ 
shilling  for  pay.'*  Letter  of  John  Adams,  "  Philadelphia,  June  18,  ITTS,**  tx^^ 
Elbridgc  Gerry,  Esq.  at  Cambridge.    Life  of  E.  Gerry,  88 — 90. 

3  The  Britisn  troops  took  possession  of  this  hiU  immediately  after  tihe 
of  Breed's  Hill,  commonly  called  Bunker  Hill. 

4  The  bin  on  which,  after  the  war,  the  late  Joseph  Barrel!,  Esq,  erected  i 
handiome  seat,  which,  with  other  buildiDgs,  ia  now  the  Aayhim  for  the  Innne. 
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eaDed  ^^PutDam's  impregnable  fortress."  Soon  after,  strong  1775. 
fardficatioDS  were  erected  at  Lechmere's  point.  A  strong  in-  s^rv^w' 
Hencbnaeot  was  also  thrown  up  at  Sewall's  farm ;  and  the  inter- 
mediate points  on  the  river,  where  troops  might  be  landed,  were 
occupied  and  strengthened.  At  Roxbury,  where  general  Thomas 
oommaaded,  a  strong  work  had  been  erected  on  the  hill,  about 
SOO  yards  from  the  church.  Troops  from  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island,  amounting  to  nearly  2000  men,  occupied  Winter 
faUL  About  1000  men,  a  part  of  the  Connecticut  line,  com- 
msoded  by  general  Putnam,  were  on  Prospect  bill.  The  residue 
of  the  Connecticut  troops,  and  nine  regiments  from  Massachu- 
lelSs,  making  in  the  whole  between  4000  and  5000  men,  were 
slatioiied  at  Roxbury ;  the  residue  of  the  Rhode  Island  troops, 
at  Sewall's  farm ;  and  the  residue  of  the  Massachusetts  troops, 
excepting  about  700  men  dispersed  along  the  coast,  were  placed 
«t  Cambridge. 

JLord  Dunmore,  governor  of  Virginia,  by  his  intemperate  Conductor 
measures  advanced  the  cause  which  he  aimed  to  overthrow.  J^jJJ!^*"*' 
Ib  April,  he  in  the  night  removed  the  public  stores  from  Williams- 
faorg  on  board  of  armed  vessels ;  and  afterward  left  the  palace 
•t  Williamsburg,  and  went  on  board  the  Towey  roan  of  war  at 
Fork  Town;  thus  abdicating  his  government.  On  the  15th  of 
October,  he  landed  with  a  party  at  Norfolk,  destroyed  17  pieces 
of  ordnance,  and  carried  off  two  more.  He  afterward  landed 
several  times,  and  destroyed  or  took  cannon  and  stores  of  the 
povincials. 

Iq  compliance  with  a  resolve  of  the  provincial  congress  to  Oct  la. 

Event  tories  from  conveying  out  their  effects,  the  inhabitants  of  JJ^"|°"^ 
knoutb,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  had  ob- 
Unicted  the  loading  of  a  mast  ship.  The  destruction  of  the 
town  was  determined  on,  as  a  vindictive  punishment.  Captain 
Mowat,  detached  for  that  purpose  with  armed  vessels  by  admiral 
Greaves,  arrived  off  the  place  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of 
October.  He  gave  notice  to  the  inhabitants,  that  he  would  give 
diem  two  hours  ^'to  remove  the  human  species,"  at  the  end  of 
itfaich  term  a  red  pendant  would  be  hoisted  at  the  maintop 
KaHant  mast-head ;  and  that  on  the  least  resistance,  he  should  be 
Breed  from  all  humanity,  dictated  by  his  orders  or  his  inclination. 
Upon  being  inquired  of  by  three  gendemen,  who  went  on  board 
his  ship  for  that  purpose,  respecting  the  reason  of  this  extraor- 
dinary summons,  he  replied,  that  he  had  orders  to  set  on  fire  all 
die  seaport  towns  from  Boston  to  Halifax,  and  that  he  supposed 
New  York  was  already  in  ashes.  He  could  dispense  with  his 
orders,  be  said,  on  no  terms  but  the  compliance  of  the  inhabitants 
to  deliver  up  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  their  sending  on 
board  a  supply  of  provisions^  four  carriage  guns,  and  the  sam^ 
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1T75.  number  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  town,  as  hostages,  tei 
N^-v^w/  they  should  engage  not  to  unite  with  their  country  in  any  kind  o: 
opposition  to  Britain  ;  and  he  assured  them,  that,  on  a  refusal  « 
these  conditions,  he  should  lay  die  town  in  ashes  within  threi 
hours.  Unprepared  for  the  auack,  the  inhabitants  by  entreat] 
obtained  the  suspension  of  an  answer  till  the  morning,  and  eat 
ployed  this  interval  in  removing  their  families  and  effects*  Cofr 
sidering  opposition  as  unavailing,  they  made  no  resistance.  Tbi 
next  day,  Mowat  commenced  a  furious  cannonade  and  bombaid- 
ment ;  and  a  great  number  of  people,  standing  on  the  heights, 
were  spectators  of  the  conflagration,  which  reduced  many  of 
them  to  penury  and  despair:  139  dwelling  houses,  and  378 
stores  were  burnt.  Other  seaports  were  threatened  with  confla- 
gration, but  escaped ;  Newport,  on  Rhode  Island,  was  compelled 
to  stipulate  for  a  weekly  supply,  to  avert  it. 
Expedition  While  the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  by  the 
toCanadii.  provincials  furnished  encouragement  to  more  extensive  operatioDS, 
the  movements  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  king's  governor  in 
Canada,  seemed  to  require  them ;  for  congress  had  reason  10 
believe,  that  a  formidable  invasion  of  their  northwestern  frontier 
was  intended  from  that  quarter.^  The  management  of  militaiy 
affairs  in  this  northern  department,  had  been  committed  to  the 
Gen.Schay-  generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery.  General  Schuyler  ad- 
to  ui*****""  dressed  the  inhabitants,  informing  them,  "  that  the  only  views  of 
habiunts.  congress  were  to  restore  to  them  those  rights,  which  every  sub- 
ject of  the  Bridsh  empire,  of  whatever  religious  sentiments  be 
may  be,  is  entitled  to,  and  that  in  the  execution  of  these  trusts, 
he  had  received  the  most  positive  orders  to  cherish  every  Cana- 
dian, and  every  friend  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  sacredly  to 
guard  their  property."  On  the  10th  of  September,  about  lOOQ 
American  troops  effected  a  landing  at  St.  John's,  the  first  British 
port  in  Canada,  lying  115  miles  only  to  the  northward  of  Tiooii- 
deroga ;  but  found  it  advisable  to  retreat  to  Isle  aux  Noix, 
12  miles  south  of  St.  John's.  An  exU'emely  bad  state  of  heakh 
soon  after  inducing  general  Schuyler  to  retire  to  Ticonderoga, 
the  command  devolved  on  general  Montgomery.  That  enter- 
prising officer  in  a  few  days  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  John's, 
and  opened  a  battery  against  it.  The  reduction  of  Fort  Cham- 
— ^— ^^— ^— — ^^  -^■™— ^      ^^^^— '  I  — ^— — — — »^^».^— » 

1  In  the  debate  in  parliament  upon  the  petition  and  memorial  from  Quebec 
complaining  of  the  Quebec  act,  lord  NorUi  had  avowed  the  intention  of  aimiiii 
the  Canadians.  Governor  Carleton  had  already  received  a  comoiisaioii,  vu* 
thorizing  him  to  muster  and  arm  all  persons  residing  within  the  province  ol 
Canada ;  and,  •  as  occasion  should  require,  to  march  and  embark  the  levies  tc 
any  of  the  provinces  of  America,  to  pursue  and  prosecute,  either  by  sea  or  tond, 
all  enemies,  pirates,  or  rebels,  either  in  or  out  of  the  pi  evince,  and,  if  it  ahoiM 
so  please  God,  to  vanquish,  to  take  them,  and,  so  apprehended,  according  ta 
law,  to  put  them  to  death,  or  to  ptesenre  them  aUve  at  his  discretion. 
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Uee,  by  a  small  detachment,  giving  him  possession  of  six  tons  of    1775. 
gunpowder,  enabled  him  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  St.  John's  >«^-v^^^ 
with  vigour*     General  Carleton  advanced  against  him  with  about  Gen.  Mont- 
800  men  ;  but,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  f°j^/^ 
ioteDtion  of  landing  at  Longueil,  he  was  attacked  by  colonel  Chamblee. 
Warner  with  300  Green  Mountain  boys,  and  compelled  to  retire 
with  precipitancy.     This  repulse  induced  the  garrison  of  St. 
John's  to  surrender,  on  honourable  terms  of  capitulation.^    While  Nov.  3.  ^ 
the  si^e  of  St.  John's  was  depending,  colonel  Ethan  Allen  was  ^^  ^o^*^ 
taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  near  Montreal,  with  about  38  of 
his  men.     He  was  loaded  with  irons,  and  sent  to  England. 

General  Montgomery  next  proceeded  toward  Montreal.     On  — 12. 
his  approach,  the  few  British  troops  there  repaired  on  board  the  M°""®*^ 
shipping,  in  hopes  of  escaping  down  the  river ;   but  general 
Presoot  and  several  officers,  with  about  120  privates,  were  inter- 
cepted, and  made  prisoners  on  capitulation ;  1 1  sail  of  vessels, 
with  all  their  contents,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  provincials. 
Governor  Carleton  was  conveyed  away  in  a  boat  with  muffled 
paddles  to  Trois  Rivieres,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Quebec.  Arrives  be- 
General  Montgomery,   leaving  some  troops  in   Montreal,  and  bec»      " 
sending  detachments  into  different  parts  oi  the  province  to  en- 
courage the  Canadians  and  to  forward  provisions,  advanced  with 
iiis  little  army,  and  expeditiously  arrived  before  Quebec. 

General  Washington,  early  foreseeing  that  the  whole  force  of  Arnold 
Canada  would  be  concentrated  about  Montreal,  had  projected  ^®*^"  •  •^•T 
BQ  expedition  against  Quebec  in  a  different  direction.     His  plan  caaada. 
was,  to  send  out  a  detachment  from  his  camp  before  Boston, 
which  was  to*  march  by  the  way  of  the  Kennebeck  river ;  and, 
passing  through  the  dreary  wilderness  lying  between  the  settled 
|Mu-ts  of  the  province  of  Maine  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  pene- 
trate into  Canada  about  90  miles  below  Montreal.     This  arduous 
enterprise  was  committed  to  colonel  Arnold,  who,  with   1100 
men,  consisting  of    New   England  infantry,   some   volunteers, 
a  company  of  artillery,  and  three  companies  of  riflemen,  com- 
menced his  march  on  the  i3th  of  September.     After  sustaining 
almost  incredible  hardships,  he  in  six  weeks  arrived  on  the  plains 
of  Canada,  and  immediately  encamped  at  Point  Levi,  opposite  to  Arrive 
Qaebec.^    The  unexpected  appearance  of  an  army,  "  emerging  pear  Que- 


Dec 


1  The  garrison  consisted  of  about  500  regulars,  and  more  than  100  Canadian 
^oluDteeri.  There  were  in  the  fort  17  brass  ordnance,  2  eight  inch  howitzers, 
7  mortiri,  and  22  iron  ordnance,  a  considerable  quantity  of  shot  and  small 
fhells,  and  about  800  stand  of  small  arms,  beside  a  small  quantity  of  naval 


S  The  soldiers  were  often  obliged  to  carry  their  boats  and  rafts  on  their  backs 
lor  miles  along  the  Kennebeck,  on  account  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  in  that  river. 
la  pMsiog  the  swampy  grounds,  after  traversing  the  length  of  the  Kennebeck, 
ftey  becune  aickjy.    Froyisions  abo  began  to  uul  them.    So  great  were  tiieir 
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1775.  out  of  the  depths  of  an  unexplored  wilderness,"  threw  the  atj 
into  the  greatest  consternation.  In  this  moment  of  surprise  and 
terror,  Arnold  might  probably  have  become  master  of  die  place, 
could  he  have  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence ;  but  the  small  crafts 
and  boats  in  the  river  were  removed  out  of  his  reach.  A  delay 
of  several  days  was  by  this  untoward  circumstance  render^ 
inevitable ;  and  the  critical  moment  was  lost.  The  inhabitants^ 
English  and  Canadians,  though  discontented  before,  now  united 
for  their  common  defence.  Alarmed  for  the  immense  proper^ 
which  Quebec  contained,  they  became  voluntarily  embodied  and 
armed.  The  sailors  landed,  and  were  at  the  batteries  to  serve 
the  guns.  Colonel  McLean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  danger  that  threatened  the  capital,  advanced 
by  forced  marches  to  Quebec,  where  he  arrived  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th  of  November,  with  a  body  of  new  raised  emigrants. 
On  the  i4th,  Arnold,  having  at  length  been  supplied  with  canoes 
by  the  Canadians,  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  night ;  and, 
ascending  the  same  abrupt  precipice  which  Wolfe  had  climbed 
before  him,  formed  his  small  corps  on  the  heights  near  ibe 
memorable  plains  of  Abraham.  The  defendants  by  this  time 
were  considerably  superior  in  number  to  the  assailants.  Arnold 
had  no  artillery.  An  offensive  operation  was  therefore  impracti- 
cable. Neither  the  number  nor  condition  of  his  troops  would 
justify  him  in  hazarding  an  action.  His  men  amounted  to  no 
more  than  700;  nearly  one  third  of  their  muskets  had  been 
rendered  useless  in  the  march  tlirough  the  wilderness ;  and  their 
ammunition  had  sustained  great  damage.  In  these  circumstances, 
his  only  hope  must  have  been  founded  on  the  defection  of  the 
Canadians.  He  accordingly  paraded  some  days  on  the  heights 
near  the  town,  and  sent  two  flags  to  summon  the  inhabitants ; 
but  they  were  Bred  at,  and  no  message  was  admitted.  Thus 
frustrated  in  his  last  hope,  he  drew  off  his  detachment  to  Point 
aux  Trembles,  20  miles  above  Quebec,  and  there  waited  the 
arrival  of  Montgomery. 
Dec.  1.  General  Montgomery,  having  sent  several  small  detachments 

^oMj^^'  into  the  country  to  strengthen  his  interest  with  the  Canadians  and 
joins  coL  obtain  supplies  of  provisions,  proceeded  expeditiously  with  the 
'^raoki*  residue  of  his  army,  amounting  to  about  300  men  to  Point  aux 
Trembles,  where  he  joined  colonel  Arnold,  and  marched  direcdy 
to  Quebec.  General  Carleton,  who  was  now  in  the  city,  had 
taken  the  best  measures  for  its  defence,  and  was  prepared  to 
receive  him.     In  a  few  days,  the  American  general  opened  a 

distresses,  that  col.  Enos  returned  to  Cambridge  with  his  whole  division,  which, 
it  is  believed,  must  otherwise  have  starved.  One  or  two  dogs  were  afterward 
IdUed  and  eaten  by  the  Boldien ;  a  few  of  whom  ate  tiieir  cartouch  boxif» 
breeches,  and  shoes. 
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gun  battery  within  about  700  yards  of  the  walls ;  but  his  1775. 
utillery  was  too  light  to  make  a  breach,  and  he  could  do  nothing  s^-v-^^/ 
more  than  amuse  the  enemy,  and  conceal  his  real  purpose. 
After  continuing  the  siege  nearly  a  month,  he  resolved  on  a 
desperate  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  escalade.  To  distract 
die  garrison,  two  feigned  attacks  were  made  on  the  upper  town 
by  two  divisions  of  the  army  under  majors  Brown  and  Livingston, 
while  two  real  attacks  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lower  town  were 
made  by  two  other  divisions  under  Montgomery  and  Arnold. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  last  day  in  the  year,  the  signal  was  Dec  81. 
pTen ;  and  the  several  divisions  moved  to  the  assault,  in  the  q^^°" 
midst  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  covered  the  assailants  from 
die  sight  of  the  enemy.  Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  the  New 
York  troops,  advanced  along  the  St.  Lawi'ence,  by  Aunce  de 
Mere,  under  Cape  Diamond.  The  first  barrier  to  be  surmount- 
ed, on  that  side,  was  defended  by  a  battery,  in  which  were 
mounted  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  in  front  of  which  were  a  block 
iKMise  and  picket.  The  guard,  at  the  block  house,  after  giving  a 
nmdom  fire,  threw  away  their  arms,  and  fled  to  the  barrier ;  and 
hfn  time  the  battery  itself  was  deserted.  Enormous  piles  of 
iee  impeded  the  progress  of  the  Americans,  who,  pressing  for- 
ward in  a  narrow  defile,  reached  at  length  the  block  house  and 
]ttcket.  Montgomery,  who  was  in  front,  assisted  in  cutting  down 
or  pulling  up  the  pickets,  and  advanced  boldly  and  rapidly  at  the 
kead  of  about  200  men,  to  force  the  barrier.  By  this  time,  one 
or  two  persons  had  ventured  to  return  to  the  battery;  and, 
leiang  a  slow  match,  discharged  one  of  the  guns.  Casual  as 
bb  fire  appeared,  it  was  fatal.  The  American  front  was  within 
10  paces  of  the  piece  ;  and  general  Montgomery,  captain  Montcorae- 
ll'Pherson  his  aid,  and  captain  Cheeseman,  two  valuable  young  '^  ^^^^ 
itBcers  near  his  person,  together  with  his  orderly  sergeant  and 
1  private,  were  killed  on  the  spot.  Colonel  Campbell,  on  whom 
me  command  devolved,  precipitately  retired  with  the  remainder 
af  the  division. 

lo  the  mean  time,  colonel  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  about  350 
nen,  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  opposite  side.  Advancing 
ifidi  the  utmost  intrepidity  along  the  St.  Charles,  through  a  nar- 
row path,  exposed  to  an  incessant  fire  of  grape  shot  and  musketry, 
u  be  approached  the  first  barrier  at  the  Saut  des  Matelots,  he 
received  a  musket  ball  in  the  leg,  which  shattered  the  bone; 
and  he  was  carried  off  to  the  camp.  Captain  Morgan,  who 
commanded  a  company  of  Virginia  riflemen,  rushed  forward  to 
the  batteries,  at  their  head,  and  received  a  discharge  of  grape 
shot,  which  killed  one  man  only.  A  few  rifles  were  immediately 
fired  into  the  embrazures,  and  a  British  soldier  was  wounded  in 
Ae  bead.     With  the  aid  of  ladders,  the  barricade  was  mounted ; 
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1775i.    and  the  battery  was  instaDtly  deserted.    The  captain  of  the 
v^^^"^^   guard,  with  the  greater  part  of  bis  men,  fell  into  the  bads  of  the 
Americans.     Morgan  formed  his  men ;  but,  from  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  total  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  the  town^  it 
was  judged  unadvisable  to  proceed.     He  was  soon  joined  by 
lieutenant  colonel  Green,  and  majors  Bigelow  and  Meigs,  with 
several  fragments  of  companies,  amounting  collectively  to  about 
200  men.     At  day  light,  this  gallant  parly  was  again  formed ; 
but,  after  a  bloody  and  desperate  engagement,  in  which  they 
sustained  the  force  of  the  whole  garrison  three  hours,  they  were 
compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war.^ 
Mutacbtt-       From  the  peculiar  situation  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  perceived 
eri?(£uit    ^*'  important  advantages  might  be  gained  by  employing  armed 
Totes  to  fit   vessels  on  the  coasts,  to  prevent  the  British  from  collecting  pro- 
^ft^Lu***    visions  from  any  places  accessible  to  them,  and  to  capture  the 
enemy's  ships  loaded  with  military  stores.     The  besieged  army 
in  Boston  not  being  able  to  obtain  provisions  from  the  countiy 
by  land,  they  were  obliged  to  fit  out  small  vessels,  which  com- 
mitted depredations  on  several  towns  on  the  coast;  transports 
were  also  frequently  arriving  from  England  with  provisions,  miD, 
and  military  supplies.     The  general  court  voted  to  build,  or 

{purchase,  10  vessels,  and  appropriated  £50,000  for  the  purpose, 
ndividuals,  with  the  consent  of  the  civil  authority  of  tlie  province, 
■ettTRhode  ^^^^Y  ^^^^^  out  vessels  at  their  own  charges.*  Before  the  subject 
Island,  and  of  a  naval  armament  was  taken  up  by  congress,  it  appears,  that 
StThavc'  some  of  tlie  northern  colonies  had  acted  upon  it,  and  that  three 
armed  jet-  of  them,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  had  each 
Mil. 

1  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  kiHed  and  wounded,  was  about  100 ;  and  900 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  prisoners  were  treated  with  the  neatest  humanity 
hy  general  Carleton,  whose  conduct,  from  the  first  approach  of  Montgomaiy 
toward  his  province  to  the  time  of  its  abandonment  by  the  provincials,  md  him 
the  highest  honour,  as  a  general  and  as  a  man.  All  enmity  to  Montgomery,  on 
ihe  part  of  the  British,  ceased  with  hb  life ;  and  respect  to  his  private  cbaiaetar 
prevailed  over  all  other  considerations.  His  body  was  taken  up  the  next  day. 
An  elee;ant  coffin  was  prepared,  and  he  was  afterward  decently  interred^ — 
Richard  Montgomery  was  a  gentleman  of  eood  family  in  Ireland,  who,  bafing 
married  a  lady  and  purchased  an  estate  in  New  York,  considered  himsdf  ••  m 
American,  and  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  late  French  war.  His  estimi- 
ble  qualities  procured  him  an  uncommon  share  of  private  affection ;  his  abilities, 
of  public  esteem.  His  loss  was  deeply  regretted  in  Europe  and  America. 
<*  The  most  powerful  speakers  in  the  British  parliament  displayed  their  eloquence 
in  praising  his  virtues  ^nd  lamenting  his  late ; "  while  they  condemn^  the 
cause  in  which  he  fell.  Congress  directed  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory,  with  an  inscription,  expressive  of  their  veneration  for  his  cheracter, 
and  of  their  deep  sense  of  his  "many  signal  and  important  services;  and  to 
transmit  to  future  ages,  as  examples  truly  worthy  of  imitation,  his  patriotism* 
conduct,  boldness  of  enterprise,  insuperable  perseverance,  and  contempt  of 
danger  and  death."  A  monument  of  white  marble,  with  emblematic  devieeib 
has  accordingly  been  erected  to  his  memory,  in  front  of  St  Paul's  chuich  i9 
New  York. 

9  Bradford,  Bian.  U.  74. 
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'  them  two  vessels,  at  least,  fitted,  armed  and  equipped  by  the     1775. 
lonial  authorities,  and  at  the  expense  of  those  colonies,  without  s^-v^^w^ 
ders,  advice,  request,  or  intimation  from  congress.     To  these 
ssels  congress  had  reference  in  its  first  measures  for  a  naval 
maraent. 

Several  letters  from  London  being  laid  before  congress,  a  congress 
mnaittee  was  appointed  on  the  5th  of  October,  "  to  prepare  a  ^pp^J  ^^ 
an  to  intercept  two  vessels,  which  are  on  their  way  to  Canada,  Illerfor  the 
dea  with  arms  and  powder."  *  The  committee  brought  in  a  use  of  them. 
tport'tbe  same  day ;  and  congress  resolved,  "  That  a  letter  be 
ml  to  general  Washington,  to  inform  him  that  congress,  having 
iceived  certain  intelligence  of  the  sailing  of  two  north-country 
rigs  of  no  force,  from  England,  on  the  Uth  of  August  last, 
»aded  with  arms,  powder,  and  other  stores  for  Quebec,  without 
jnvoy,  which  it  being  of  importance  to  intercept,  desire  that  he 
pply  to  the  council  of  Massachusetts  bay,  for  the  two  armed 
easels  in  their  service,  and  despatch  the  same  in  order,  if  possi- 
ky  to  intercept  the  said  two  brigs  and  their  cargoes,  and  secure 
le  same  for  the  use  of  the  continent ;  also  any  other  transports 
idai  with  ammunition,  clothing,  or  otiier  stores  for  the  use  of 
le  nunisterial  army  or  navy  of  America :  That  a  letter  be 
rritten  to  the  said  honourable  council,  to  put  the  said  vessels 
oder  the  general's  command  and  direction,  and  to  furnish  him 
isnmtly  with  every  necessary  in  their  power,  at  the  expense  of 
le  continent :  That  the  general  be  directed  to  employ  the  said 
esaelsy  and  others  if  he  judge  necessary,  to  effect  the  purposes 
foresaid ;  and  that  he  be  informed  that  the  Rhode  Island  and 
!oDnecticut  vessels  of  force  will  be  sent  directly  to  their  assist- 
nce :  That  a  letter  be  written  to  governour  Cooke,  informing 
im  of  the  above,  desiring  him  to  despatch  one  or  both  the 
nned  vessels  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  same  ser- 
ice  :  That  a  letter  be  written  to  governour  Trumbull,  request- 
ig  of  bim  the  largest  vessel  in  the  service  of  the  colony  of 
loonecticut,  to  be  sent  on  the  enterprise  aforesaid :  Tiiat  the 
ud  ships  and  vessels  of  war  be  on  the  continental  risk  and  pay, 
ariog  their  being  so  employed."^ 

The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  to  en-  Nov.  la 
3iirage  the  fitting  out  of  armed  vessels,  and  to  establish  a  court  JlncUi^coii. 
IT  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  prizes.     This  was  the  first  gresspassa 
Sort  to  establish  a  naval  armament ;  and  it  is  "  the  first  avowal  ^^"^  *"  ^^' 
f  offensive  hostility  against  the  mother  country,  which  is  to  be  navaUr^ 
mod  in  the  annals  of  the  revolution."^  mamenu 

1  Joomals  of  Congress.    Life  of  E.  Oeny,  102 — 108,  and  Letters  of  J.  Adams, 
I  Ae  Appeodiz. 
*  Lile  of  Gerry,  c.  9.  p.  24. 

VOL.  n.  29 
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1775.         The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  "  for  en- 
v^-v-^w/  couraging  the  fitting  out  of  armed  vessels  to  def(^d  the  sea  coast 
Nov.  13.      of  America,  and  for  erecting  a  court  to  try  and  condemn  all 
amit."^       vessels  that  shall  be  found  infesting  the  same."^ 

A  committee  of  congress,  appointed  to  devise  ways  and  means 
ConstlMs      ^'^^  fitting  out  a  naval  armament,  brought  in  their  report,  which 
reiohretto   was  adopted.     It  was  accordingly  resolved,  to  fit  out  for  sea  13 
fit  out  13     ships .  5  of  32  guns,  5  of  28,  and  3  of  24  guns  :  in  New  Hamp- 
shire I,  in  Massachusetts  2,  in  Connecticut  1,  in  Rhode  Island  2, 
in  Pennsylvania  4,  and  in  Maryland  1.  A  committee  was  appointed 
with  full  powers  to  carry  the  report  into  execution  with  all  possi- 
ble expedition.     This  report  gave  birth  to  the  American  navy.* 
Military  The  advantages  tliat  had  been  anticipated  in  Massachusetts, 

by  A^ri!"  ^^^"^  armed  vessels,  were  soon  experienced.  Captain  Manly,  of" 
can  armed  Marblehead,  who  was  early  at  sea,  on  the  29th  of  November 
vestelf.  jqqI^  gj^  ordnance  brig  from  Woolwich,  containing,  beside  a  larg& 
brass  mortar,  several  pieces  of  6ne  brass  cannon,  a  large  quantity 
of  small  arms  and  ammunition,  with  all  kinds  of  tools,  utensils^ 
and  machines,  necessary  for  camps  and  artillery;  and,  nine  days 
after,  three  ships,  from  London,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,  ^with 
various  stores  for  the  British  army.^ 

South  Carolina  was  early  and  vigorous  in  making  military  pre- 
parations ;  but  the  whole  quantity  of  powder  m  the  province  did 
not  exceed  3000  pounds.  The  occasion  requiring  extraordinaiy 
methods  for  obtaining  a  supply,  the  council  of  safety  formed  a  plan 
for  making  an  attempt  on  the  island  of  New  Providence,  and  taking 
thence  the  powder  and  other  military  stores.  A  fast  sailing  ship 
was  fitted  out,  of  which  captain  Lamferer  was  appointed  to  take 
the  command ;  but,  when  ready  to  sail  with  12  volunteers,  be 
was  ordered  by  express  to  proceed  towards  St.  Augustine,  to 
intercept  a  brig  hourly  expected  off  that  bar,  loaded  with  military 
stores  and  Indian's  goods.  He  surprised  and  boarded  the  brig, 
and  brought  ofF  from  her  15,000  pounds  of  gunpowder.  The 
captors,  spiking  the  guns  of  the  powder  vessel,  set  sail  for  Caro- 
lina, steered  for  Beaufort,  and,  passing  by  the  inland  navigation, 
delivered  their  prize  to  the  council  of  safety,  whilst  thrir  pursuers 
were  looking  for  them  at  the  bar  of  Charlestown.*     The  supplies 

1  Life  of  Gerry,  109,  and  Appendix  A.  505 — 512,  where  the  Act  is  ioserted. 
<*  This  Act,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  *'  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents  in 
history." 

S  Journals  of  Confess,  and  Life  of  R.  H.  Lee. 

3  Captain  Maoly's  prize  was,  doubtless,  the  vessel  from  Eng^land,  brought 
into  Cape  Ann,  mentioned  by  general  Heath  under  intelligence  of  30  Novem- 
ber :  *<  There  was  on  board  one  13  inch  mortar,  2000  st^id  of  arms,  100,000 
flints,  32  tons  of  leaden  ball,"  &c.    Heath's  Memoirs,  31. 

4  Moultrie's  Memoirs  of  Amer.  Revolution,  i.  38.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Ctf.  i 
242.  Moultrie  says,  they  brought  off  17,000 lbs.  of  gunpowder;  wUeb  in- 
creased the  stock  of  Carolina  to  31,000  lbs. 
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obtained  by  these  means  were  of  vast  importance  to  the  Ameri-     1775. 
can  army,  which  was  in  very  great  want  of  ammunition  and   >«^-v^^^ 
military  stores. 

Congress  resolved,  that  a  body  of  forces,  not  exceeding  5000,  Congress 
be  kept  up  in  the  New  York  department,  for  the  purpose  of  fj^the^'e- 
defeoding  that  part  of  America,  and  for  securing  the  Lakes,  and  curity  of 

Botecting  the  Frontiers  from  incursions  or  invasions ;  that  a  Post  Jjjjj^jj'^ 
aster  General  be  appointed  for  the  United  Colonies,  and  that  frontier; 
a  line  of  posts  be  appointed,  under  the  direction  of  the  post  for  ^  Post 
master  general,  from  Falmouth  in  New  England  to  Savannah  in  office; 
Greorgia  ;  and  that  an  Hospital  be  established  for  an  army  con-  jm^ifoja 
sisting  of  20,000  men.     l^enjamin  Franklin  was  unanimously  Hospital. 
chosen  post  master  general.^ 

Colonel  Moultrie,  13  September,  received  an  order  from  the  OHprfor 
council  of  safety  for  taking   Fort  Johnson,   on  James  island,  j^jj^ont" 
Colonel  Motte,  with  a  party  of  the  new  raised   provincials,  was 
appointed  to  execute  this  first  military  enterprise  under  the  au- 
toority  of  that  council.     Before  he  landed  on  the  island,  the  fort 
was  dismantled,  the  guns  were  dismounted,  and  the  British  sta-  now  dis- 
tiooed  there  had  retired  on  board  their  ships,  lying  off  Sullivan's  J^g^B^j^^^. 
island.      The   next  night   captain   Heyward,   with   35   of  the 
Cbarlestown  artillery,  landed  at  the  fort,  and  had  three  cannon 
mounted  immediately.     A  flag  being  thought  necessary,  for  the  taken  pos- 
purpose  of  signals,  colonel  MouUrie,  who  was  requested  by  the  Jy**h°"  °^ 
council  of  safety  to  procure  one,  had  a  large  blue  flag  made,  Americani. 
with  a  crescent  in  tlie  dexter  corner,  to  be  in  uniform  with  the 
troops.     This  was  the  first  American  flas;,  displayed  in  South  First  Amer- 

/^     V       a  oy         L     J  icanflag. 

Carohna.^  ^ 

The  debates  in  parliament  show  with  what  argument  and  Debates  in 
ek>quence  the  measures  of  the  ministry  were  opposed,  and  the  P"^'*™®'*'- 
rights  of  the  colonies  vindicated.     In  a  debate  in  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  question  of  an  address  to  the  king,  Mr.  Fox  Mr.  C.  J. 
concluded   his   speech   with   advising   administration    to    place  Fox. 
America  where  she  stood  in  1763,  and  to  repeal  every  act, 

tassed  since  that  period,  which  affected  citlier  her  freedom,  or 
er  commerce.  Lord  North,  in  reply,  observed,  that  if  the  Lord  North, 
scheme  of  repealing  every  American  act,  passed  since  1763, 
were  adopted,  there  was  certainly  an  end  to  the  dispute ;  for 
from  that  moment  America  would  be  independent  of  England. 
The  measures,  he  subjoined,  which  administration  meant  now  to 

1  Joamals  of  Congress.  The  first  resolution  was  passed  on  the  25th  of  July, 
OB  which  day  it  was  resolved  that  a  farther  sum,  to  the  value  of  one  millioQ  of 
8paiU8h  milled  dollars  be  struck  ia  bills.  The  resolution  for  the  Post  Office, 
ind  the  election  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  post  master,  were  on  the  2Gth ;  and  the  reso- 
Istton  for  the  establishment  of  a  Hospital  was  on  the  27th. 

9  Moultrie,  Memoirs  Amer.  Revol.  i.  86 — 90.    Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  c.  7. 
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Genend 
Conway. 


1775.  pursue,  were  to  send  a  powerful  sea  and  land  force  to  America, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  accompany  them  with  offers  of  mercy 
upon  a  proper  submission.  This,  he  concluded,  will  show  we 
are  in  earnest,  that  we  are  prepared  to  punish,  but  are  neverthe- 
less ready  to  forgive ;  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  likely 
means  of  producing  an  honourable  reconciliation.  General  Con- 
'way,  in  a  speech  on  the  same  occasion,  said  :  **  The  noble  lord 
who  has  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  this  country  tells  you,  that 
the  Americans  aim  at  independence.  I  defy  the  noble  lord,  or 
any  other  member  of  this  house,  to  adduce  one  solid  proof  of 
this  charge.  He  says,  the  era  of  1763  is  the  time  they  wish  to 
recur  to,  because  such  a  concession  on  our  part  would  be,  in 
effect,  giving  up  their  dependence  on  this  country.  I  deny  the 
conclusion  too.  I  would  ask  the  noble  lord,  Did  the  people  of 
America  set  up  this  claim  of  independence  previous  to  the  year 
1763.'^  No,  they  were  then  peaceable  and  dutiful  subjects: 
They  are  still  dutiful  and  obedient.  [Here  was  a  murmur  of 
disapprobation.]  I  repeat  my  words ;  I  think  them  so  inclined ; 
I  am  certain  they  would  be  so,  if  they  were  permitted.  The 
acts  they  have  committed  arise  from  no  want  of  either.  They 
have  been  forced  into  them.  Taxes  have  been  attempted  to  be 
levied  on  diem;  their  charters  have  been  violated,  nay  taken 
away ;  administration  has  attempted  to  coerce  them  by  the  most 
cruel  and  oppressive  laws."^ 

Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  American  affairs,  objecting  to  the 
discretionary  power  mentioned  in  the  king's  speech,  observed, 
such  power  "  seems  to  be  given  already,  and  to  have  produced 
the  mischiefs  which  might  be  expected  from  it ;  for  general  Gage 
had  already,  whether  by  himself,  or  by  order  from  ministers, 
made  a  very  indiscreet  use  of  it,  by  offering  mercy  to  those  who 
were  openly  in  arms,  and  actually  besieging  him  in  his  station, 
and  excluding  from  mercy  those  who  were  five  hundred  miles 
from  him,  and  then  sitting  in  an  assembly,  never  declared  by 
authority  to  be  illegal ;  an  assembly,  from  which  the  ministers  in 
tlie  house  of  commons  had  at  one  time  declared  they  were  not 
without  hopes  of  proposals  which  might  lead  to  accommodation."^ 
Mr.  Burke  had  reference  to  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams, 

who  were  excepted  in  the  general  pardon  offered  by  general 

Gage,  on  submission ;  while  Ward,  Putnam,  and  others,  besieg — - 
ing  him,  were  not  excepted. 

In  a  debate  in  the  house  of  commons  upon  the  Americai 
question,  a  member  (Mr.  James  Grenville)  had  given  his  reason 
for  not  proceeding  against  America ;  because  the  Americans  di£ 
not  mean  to  render  themselves  independent  of  Great  Britain    z 


Mr.  Burke. 


On  the 

American 

question. 


J.  GttVk 

yille« 
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ftnd  because  he  judged  it  impracticable  to  reduce  them  by  force.     1T75. 
Mr.  Adam  said,  in  reply,   The  Americans,  if  successful,  will   n^-v-^/ 
proceed  to  independence ;  and  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  Mr.  Adam. 
to  reduce  them.     He  endeavoured  to  prove  the  practicability  of 
the  measure,  by  showing  that,  no  settled  form  of  government 
being  established  in  America,  all  must  be  anarchy  and  confusion 
Aere.     The   event   proved   the   mistake  of   British  statesmen 
respecting  the  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  spirit  and  power,  of  the 
American  colonists.     By  the  institution  of  the  colonial  assem- 
blies, they  had  learned  to  govern  themselves. 

On  a  proposal  of  the  ministry  to  negotiate  with  the  Americans  Mr.  Burke 
by  treaty,  Mr.  Burke  said  :  "  If  beneficial  and  productive,  it  was  ^o'^SJ^^pro. 
to  be  either  by  submitting  to  Lord  North's  proposition,  namely,  posaiofne- 
that  of  forcing  them  to  furnish  a  contingent  by  authority  of  par-  gotittion. 
Eament,  or  according  to  their  ancient  mode,  by  a  voluntary  grant 
of  their  own  assemblies.     If  the  former,  we  know  they  have 
already  rejected  that  proposition ;  and  never  cap  submit  to  it 
without  abandoning  that  point,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  they 
have  risked  their  all.     If  it  only  requires,  that  they  should  resort 
to  their  ancient  mode  of  granting  by  their  assemblies,  they  have 
declared  again  and  again,  from  the  beginning  of  this  contest  to 
the  end,  that  they  were  willing  to  contribute  according  to  their 
ability,  as  estimated  by  themselves,  who  were  the  best  judges  of 
what  their  ability  was.     That  ability  would  be  lessened,  if  not 
totally  destroyed,  by  the  continuance  of  those  troubles.    This 
armed  negotiation  for  taxes  would  therefore  inevitably  defeat  its 
fOfwn  purposes ;  and  prevent  forever  the  possibility  of  raising  any 
revenue,  either  by  our  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  their  own 
assemblies."^ 

Mr.  Burke  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  composing  Brings  for- 
die  present  troubles  and  for  quieting  the  minds  of  his  majesty's  ^"ciUt'^'^ 
subjects  in  America.     He  observed,  that  there  were  three  plans  torybUL 
aOoat :  the  first,  simple  war,  in  order  to  a  perfect  conquest ;  the 
second,  a  mixture  of  war  and  treaty ;  the  third,  peace  grounded 
on  concession.     Having  demonstrated  the  inefficacy  of  the  two 
former  plans,  he  stated  the  necessity  of  the  last.     **  The  great 
otgect  of  the  present  bill,"  he  said,  *'  was  a  renunciation  of  the 
exercise  of  taxation,  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  ques- 
tion of  right ;    it  preserved  the  power  of  levying   duties  for 
the  regulation  of  commerce,  but  the  money  so  raised  was  to 
be  at  the   disposal  of  the  several  general  assemblies.     The 
tea  duty  of  1767  was  to  be  repealed,  and  a  general  amnesty 
granted."     His  speech,  on  this  occasion,  "  embraced  every  con-  Hw  speech 
flideratjon  of  justice  and  expediency,  dehortatory  of  war,  and  o"*  ***•*»**• 

1  Pftiliaiiientiiy  Regbtor. 
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177§,  recommendatory  of  peace." — "  It  is  impolitic,"  said  he,  "  to 
x^^^^^^z  provoke  to  a  separation  from  the  mother  country  colonies  which 
contribute  so  largely  to  its  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  constitution  of  Britain,  that  any  subject  should  be 
taxed  but  by  himself  or  his  representatives.  Such,  from  a  con- 
currence of  causes,  is  the  disposition  of  tlie  Americans,  that  they 
will  resist  whatever  they  conceive  to  be  oppression.  If  recourse 
be  had  to  the  sword,  the  conquest  of  America,  at  such  a  distance, 
in  a  country  so  intersected  by  rivers,  entan^ed  by  woods,  and 
fortified  by  mountains,  its  inhabitants  inspired  by  the  love  of 
liberty,  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  Should  it  be  at 
all  possible,  it  must  be  with  an  immense  efilision  of  blood  aod 
treasure,  after  America  is  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  affi)rd 
any  indemnification.  Our  European  rivals  will  watch  the  oppor- 
tunity of  intestine  dissentions,  and  we  shall  be  involved  in  t 
general  war."  From  the  petition  of  the  Congress,  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Penn,  and  many  others,  he  inferred  tbat  the  bill  would 
satisfy  America.  This  plan  of  conciliation,  though  less  unfa- 
vourably received  than  any  previous  one,  was  not  adopted.^ 
Mr.  Lot-  ^Ir.  Luttrel,  in  a  speech  in  the  house  of  commons  on  Ameri- 

tnl*!  can  affairs,  having  traced  the  Britisb  government  back  to  its  first 

'^***  *  principle,  and  shown  tliat  it  was  always  of  a  popular  character, 
concluded,  by  wishing  the  house  to  give,  on  this  occasion,  due 
weight  to  a  conclusive  remark  of  the  excellent  author  of  the 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  where  he  is  descanting 
on  the  Revolution  of  1G88,  which  placed  the  sceptre  in  the 
bands  of  king  William,  and  eventually  brought  in  the  illustrious 
bouse  of  Hanover  to  be  guardians  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
assertors  of  the  ancient  constitutional  rights  of  all  the  suUects 
throughout  the  British  monarchy  :  "  No  practical  systems  oi  law 
are  so  perfect,  as  to  point  out  beforehand  those  eccentric  remedies, 
Movei  for  whicli  national  emergency  will  dictate  and  justify."  Mr.  LuttreL 
«n  addretf    moved  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  "  humbly  requesting  thaC 

to  the  ki lie     i         'ii         i      •        i  •     •        •'      -^     .  ,    •'  •       a    °    • 

nvpectiog  he  Will  authorize  the  commissioners  nominated  to  act  m  America^ 
comrois-  to  receive  proposals  for  conciliation  from  any  general  convention^ 
AmericaT  Congress,  or  other  collective  body,  that  shall  be  found  to  convej 
the  sentiments  of  one  or  more  of  the  several  continental  colonies 
suspending  all  inquiry  into  the  legal  or  illegal  forms  under^' 
such  colony  or  colonies  may  be  disposed  to  treat ;  as  the 
effectual  means  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  reconcil 
the  honour  and  permanent  interest  of  Great  Britain  with  th 
requisitions  of  his  majesty's  subjects."  The  motion  passed 
the  negative.* 

1  Bisset's  Life  of  Burke,  i.  3d5,  396.    Parliamentaiy  Register.    Belihaiii» 
b.  18. 
9  Parliamentiiy  Register. 
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On  the  subject  of  an  address  to  his  majesty,  in  the  house  of    1775. 
lords,  the  duke  of  Grafton  said,  he  had  a  proposition  which,  with   s^^-^/^^j 
fbeir  lordships  leave,  he  would  submit  to  the  house.     He  knew  Duke  of 
It  could  not  originate  with  their  lordships,  as  it  must  come  through  ^'*^'*' 
die  other  house,  because  it  would  affect  the  revenue.     Perhaps, 
says  his  Grace,  it  will  not  gain  your  approbation  entirely  this 
night ;  but  believe  me,  you  will  like  it  better  to-morrow,  and  full 
better  in  three  days  hence.     It  will  daily  grow  in  your  esteem. 
In  a  fortnight,  I  promise  you,  it  will  have  more  friends,  until  at 
kngth  it  will  gain  universal  assent  and  approbation.     The  propo- 
ation  is  only  this ;  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  repealing  every  act,  I 
diink  there  are  thirteen,  which  has  been  passed  in  this  country 
since  the  year  1763,  relative  to  America. 

Lord  Lyttelton  condemned  in  the  most  marked  and  expres-  LotdLjttA 
ave  language  the  measures  of  administration.  He  totally  dis-  *°°' 
approved  the  address,  and  tlie  measures  recommended  in  it. 
He  said  matters  were  now  entirely  altered.  Boston  was  turned 
into  an  hospital,  where  more  died  of  famine  and  want  of  care, 
than  by  the  sword.  We  probably  had  not  a  single  foot  of  land 
in  our  possession  on  the  continent  of  America.  The  expense 
and  hazard  of  reducing  it,  the  little  dependence  there  was  to  be 
placed  on  men,  who  had  been  misled  themselves,  or  purposely 
misled  others,  operated  so  strongly  on  his  mind,  tliat  he  could 
tio  longer  lend  bis  countenance  and  support  to  such  measures, 
iccompanied  by  such  circumstances ;  and  consequently  must 
mute  in  opinion  with  the  noble  duke,  in  wishing  that  all  the  acts 
respecting  America,  passed  since  the  year  1763,  might  be  re- 
pealed, as  a  ground  for  conciliation,  a  full  restoration  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  return  of  America  to  her  wonted  obedience,  and 
subordinate  dependence  on  the  mother  country. 

The  bishop  of  Peterborough  was  constrained  to  withhold  his  Bishop  of 
consent  from  the  address.     It  appeared  to  me,  in  the  last  session,  **®'*r^ 
to  be  the  general  opinion  of  all  such  as  I  thought  best  capable  '*'** 
to  form  a  judgment  what  were  the  most  probable  means  to  effect 
a  lasting  re-union' with  the  colonies,  that  even  a  show  of  perse- 
irerance  to  support  the  authority  of  the  legislature  would  intimidate 
the  factious  and  restore  peace  and  tranquillity.     Experience  has 
DOW  convinced  me  that  a  mistaken  judgment  upon  this  point  was 
fijfmed  by  the  friends  of  administration,  both  here  and  in  America. 
The  declaration  of  perseverance  went  forth,  and  though  backed 
by  10,000  men,  has  not  intimidated  a  single  colony.^ 

William  Penn,  late  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  by  w.  Peim 
congress  an  agent  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  with  directions  <^^^«" 
to  deliv^er  their  petition  to  the  king  himself,  and  to  endeavour,  by  g.  Britain. 

1  PaiMamentary  Register. 
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1775.  his  personal  influence  to  procure  its  favourable  reception.  At 
v,^-v«w/  the  session  of  parliament  m  November,  governor  Johnstone,  in 
the  bouse  of  commons,  after  unsuccessful  calls  for  informatioQ 
on  American  affairs,  expressed  his  belief  that  administration  had 
none.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this,  he  said,  was,  that  Mr.  PeDQ 
has  not,  since  his  arrival  from  the  very  city  where  the  congress 
has  twice  assembled  and  deliberated,  been  asked  a  single  ques- 
tion ;  not  even  when  he  presented  the  American  petition  to  the 
noble  lord,  who  is  secretary  of  state  for  that  department.^ 
Congress  A  petition  was  prepared  by  congress  in  September,  and  signed 
^uuoQ  the  by  jije  president,  John  Hancock,  addressed  to  the  king  in  behalf  of 
the  colonists,  beseeching  the  interposition  of  his  royal  authority 
and  influence  to  procure  them  relief  from  their  afllicting  fears 
and  jealousies,  excited  by  the  measures  pursued  by  his  mimsters, 
and  submitting  to  his  majesty's  consideration,  whether  it  may  not 
be  expedient  for  him  to  be  pleased  to  direct  some  mode  by 
which  the  united  applications  of  his  faithful  colonists  to  the  throne 
may  be  improved  into  a  happy  and  permanent  reconciliation ; 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  measures  be  taken  for  preventing  the 
further  destruction  of  the  lives  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  that 
such  statutes  as  more  immediately  distress  any  of  his  majesty's 
colonies,  be  repealed.  ''  Attached  to  your  majesty's  person, 
family,  and  government,"  say  the  congress,  "  with  all  the  devo- 
tion that  principle  and  affection  can  inspire,  connected  with  Great 
Britain  by  the  strongest  ties  that  can  unite  societies,  and  depbr- 
ing  every  event  that  tends  in  any  degree  to  weaken  them,  we 
solemnly  assure  your  majesty  that  we  not  only  nM>st  ardendy 
desire  the  former  harmony  between  her  and  these  colonies  may 
be  restored,  but  that  a  concord  may  be  established  between  them 
upon  so  firm  a  basis,  as  to  perpetuate  its  blessings,  uninterrupted 
by  any  future  dissentions,  to  succeeding  generations  in  both 
Petition  countries."  This  petition  was  read  in  parliament  on  the  7ih  of 
iTainent'"'  December,  by  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartley,  who  founded  upon  it 

several  petitions  for  pacification  ;  but  they  were  all  negatived. 

Petition  and      I'he  speaker  laid  before  the  house  of  commons  a  petition  and 

^momi     memorial  of  the  freeholders  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 

SootiJ^      general  assembly,  to  the  king  and  parliament.     Among  many 

things  proposed  and  requested  for  the  melioration  of  the  state  of 

the  province,  they  humbly  offer  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  fittest 

tax  to  be  raised  in  the  colonies,  would  be  a  duty  of  so  much 

per  cent,  upon  all  commodities  imported  into  this  province,  not 

being  the  produce  of  the  British  dominions  in  America,  except 

the  article  of  bay  salt ;  and  finally,  most  humbly  request  that  the 

assembly  6i  this  province  may  be  called  together  annually,  and 

1  Pariitmentiry  Register. 
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that  no  governor  may  be  allowed  to  dissolve  or  prorogue  them     1775. 
when  he  shall  be  informed  that  they  are  preparing  a  petition  to  s^-\^^w^ 
our  gracious  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain.     On  motion  Actofpar- 
of  lord  North,  the  proposition  contained  in  the  address,  petition,  ^"^"^^ 
and  memorial,  of  granting  to  his  majesty  in  perpetuity,  a  duty  of 
poundage  ad  valorem^  upon  all  commodities  imported  into  the 
said  province^  not  being  the  produce  of  the  British  dommions 
in  Europe  and  America  (bay  salt  excepted),  the  said  duty  to  be 
under  the  disposition  of  parliament,  is  fit  to  be  accepted ;  and 
that  the  amount  of  said  duty  shaU  be  eight  pounds  per  cent,  upon 
aB  soch  commodides.^ 

Captain  Wallace,  commanding  a  king's  ship  with  other  armed  Captaia 
vessels,  gready  harassed  the  commerce  of  Rhode  Island.     On  ^^^^^ 
the  7tb  of  October  he  came  from  Newport  into  Bristol  harbour  R.  iiiaiui ; 
with  several  ships  of  war,  and  several  armed  tenders  and  trans- 
ports, made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  town  of  Bristol,  and  did  attacki 
great  damage  to  the  houses,  stores,  and  churches.     Within  an  ^"*^'* 
hour,  120  cannon  were  fired  upon  the  defenceless  town.     Some 
booses  were  set  on  fire ;  and  the  inhabitants,  among  whom  there 
had  been  for  some  time  a  prevalent  sickness,  were  hurried  into 
die  streets  in  their  beds,  to  save  them  from  the  flames.     Mr. 
Burt,  the  minister  of  Bristol,  who  was  one  of  the  sick,  having 
fled  from  his  bed  to  escape  the  fire  that  was  consuming  his  house, 
was  found  dead  in  the  field,  the  morning  after  the  conflagration. 
On  the  10th  of  December,  captain  Wallace  landed  about  200  bum  Co- 
marines,  sailors,  and  negroes,  on  Conanicut,  and  burned  the  nanicuu 
houses  and  bams  on  that  island. 

A  detachment  was  sent  from  the  army  in  Massachusetts,  under  Vigorom 
the  command  of  general  Lee,  to  the  relief  of  Rhode  Island.  S*?*^^®^ 
The  assembly  of  that  colony  passed  an  act,  that  those  of  the  assembly. 
inhabitants,  who  should  hold  intelligence  with  the  British  minis- 
ters or  with  their  agents,  or  should  supply  the  armies  or  fleets 
with  arms  or  military  stores,  or  should  serve  as  pilots  to  the 
English  ships,  should  incur  pain  of  death,  and  the  confiscation  of 
dieir  estates.    The  estates  of  some  persons,  whom  they  declared 
enemies  to  the  liberties  of  America,  they  pronounced  to  be  con- 
fiscated.    The  assembly  emitted  £20,000  sterling  in  bills  of 
credit.    These  decisive  measures,  with  the  presence  of  general 
Lee,  restored  the  tranquillity  of  that  colony. 

A  speech  was  prepared  in  congress  3  July,  to  the  Six  Confede-  Spe^b  of 
rate  Nations,  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  Onondagas,  ^"C?"  ^ 
Cayugas,and  Senecas,  from  the  Twelve  United  Colonies  convened  NatiooL 


1  Parliamentary  Register.   The  address  is  dated  at «  Halifax,  June  24, 1775 ; " 
it  was  acted  upon  in  parliament  15  November. 
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1775.     in  council  at  Philadelphia.     They  address  them  as  "  Brothers," 
and  assign  to  them,  as  the  purpose  of  their  Talk,  "  that  you 
may  be  informed  of  the  reasons  of  this  great  Council,  the  situa- 
tion of  our  civil  constitution,  and  our  disposition  towards  you, 
our  Indian  brothers  of  the  Six  Nations  and  their  allies."     After 
a  recital  of  the  history  of  the  emigration  of  their  fathers  from 
England,  and  of  the  chartered  privileges  granted  by  their  king, 
they  proceed  to  tell  them  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  counselbrs 
of  king  George  and  the  Inhabitants  and  Colonies  of  America; 
and  say,  it  is  a  family  quarrel  between  themselves  and  Old 
England ;  "  you  Indians  are  not  concerned  in  it.     We  do'nt 
wish  you  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  king's  troops.     We 
desire  you  to  remain  at  home  and  not  join  either  side ;  but  keep 
the  hatchet  buried  deep."     They  say,  in  conclusion :  "  Let  us 
both  be  cautious  in  our  behaviour  towards  each  other  at  this 
critical  state  of  aflairs.     This  Island  now  trembles,  the  wind 
whistles  from  almost  every  quarter  ...  let  us  fortify  our  minds 
and  shut  our  ear  against  false  rumours  ...  let  us  be  cautious 
what  we  receive  for  truth,  unless  spoken  by  wise  and  good  men. 
If  any  thing  disagreeable  should  ever  fall  out  between  us,  the 
Twelve  United  Colonies,  and  you,  the  Six  Nations,  to  wound 
our  peace,  let  us  immediately  seek  measures  for  healing  the 
breach.     From  the  present  situation  of  our  affairs,  we  judge  it 
wise  and  expedient  to  kindle  up  a  small  Council-Fire  at  Albany, 
where  we  may  hear  each  other's  voice,  and  disclose  our  minds 
more  fully  to  one  another."     The  customary  belts  were  pre- 
sented.    It  was  ordered,  that  a  similar  talk  be  prepared  far  th& 
other  Indian  Nations ;  and  commissioners  for  Indian  affiiirs  wer^ 
appointed.^ 
These  In-        The  desire  of  congress  to  maintain  the  Indians  in  neiitralitjr" 
induced  to    ^'^^  frustrated.     Towards  the  last  of  July,  colonel  Guy  Johnson^ 
be  neutral,   intendant  general  of  the  king  for  Indian  affairs,  accompanied  h^ 
a  great  number  of  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  ar— 
espouse  the  rived  at  Montreal,  and,  in  the  presence  of  general  Carleton^ 
Ung.*  °^**^*  offered  to  support  the  cause  of  the  king.     This  was  the  origin 

of  the  Indian  war. 
Dr.  Church       In  October,  Dr.  Benjamin  Church  was  detected  in  a  traiter- 
convicted     ous  correspondence  with  the  British  in  Boston.     He  had  si»- 

of  E  traiter^   ^'ji'i  •  *  i>*  ■ 

oui  corres-  ^^^^^^  ^  "igh  reputation  as  a  patriot,  was  at  this  time  a  member 
pondence.    of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives,   and  had  beeo 
appointed  surgeon  and  director  of  the  American  hoi^ital.    He 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  expelled  from  the  house  of  representa- 
tives ;  and  congress  afterwards  resolved,  that  he  be  closely  coo- 

1  Journals  of  Congress,  1775. 
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bed  in  some  secure  jail  in  Connecticut,  without  the  use  of  pen,     1775. 
nki  or  paper ;  and  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  converse  with 
lim,  except  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  a  magistrate,  or  the 
ibenff  of  die  county.^ 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  governor  Gage  obtained  leave  to  Gen.  Gage 
CTair  to  England ;  and  the  command  of  the  British  army  de-  l^'d^^, 
fmed  on  Sir  William  Howe.     The  offer  of  this  command  had  a^siriv. 
leen  first  made  to  general  Oglethorpe,  his  senior  officer,  who  ^°^^*  *JJ|^ 
igreed  to  accept  the  appointment,  on  the  condition,  that  the  British 
ninistry  would  authorize  him  to  assure  the  colonies  that  justice  ^^^^y- 
ihoidd  be  done  them.     This  veteran  and  patriotic  general  de- 
dared  at  the  same  time,  that  he  knew  the  people  of  America 
veil ;  that  they  never  would  be  subdued  by  arms ;  but  tliat  their 
obedience  would  be  ever  secured  by  doing  them  justice.^ 

Peyton  Randolph   died  at  Philadelphia,   aged   52  years.^  Deatht. 
lofliah  Quincy  died  at  sea,  near  Cape  Ann,  on  his  return  from 
England,  aged  31  years.^ 


t  Gordon,  (Lend,  edit.)  ii.  Lett.  2.    Thacher*s  Military  Joumal.    Bradford, 

■w.  ii.  79.  Dr.  Church  being  at  length  permitted  to  depart  from  the  country, 
le  embarked  with  liis  £umly  for  tlie  West  Indies ;  but  the  vessel  foundered  at 
M,  and  aD  were  lost. 

8  CJeneral  authorities  for  this  year :  Gordon,  Hist.  U.  States  ;  Ramsay,  Amer. 
levolntion,  i.  c.  6 — 9,  Revol.  S.  Carolina,  c.  2 ;  Journals  of  Congress ;  Annual 
teg^ster ;  Remembrancer ;  Parliamentary  Register ;  Stedman,  Hist.  Amer.  War, 
.  e.  1,  4;  Marshall,  Life  of  Washington,  i.  c.  3 — 6 ;  Adams,  Hist  N.  England, 
:.  23 — 26  :  Bradford,  HLst.  Massachusetts,  vol.  2  ;  Pres.  Stiles,  MSS.  and 
if CRiltrie's  Memoirs  of  Amer.  Revolution. 

'  Blr.  Randolph  was  bom  in  Virginia,  of  which  colony  he  was  attorney  general 
m  •arly  as  1756.  In  1766  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  burgesses, 
md  in  1773,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  correspondence.  In  1774  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  first  congress  which  assembled  at  Philadelphia ;  and 
elected  its  president.  He  was  also  elected  president  of  the  second  con- 
in  1775 ;  but  being  soon  obliged  to  return  to  Virginia,  Mr.  Hancock  was 
n  his  successor.  He  resumed  his  seat  in  congress,  but  died  suddenly  of 
Bi  apoplexy  on  the  22d  of  October. 

4  Mr.  Quincy  died  on  the  26th  of  April,  *'  within  sight  of  that  beloved  country 
vllich  he  was  not  permitted  to  reach.  He  expired,  not  as,  a  few  weeks  aflcr- 
iritds,  did  his  friend  and  co-patriot,  Warren,  in  battle,  on  a  field  ever  memorable 
Old  ever  glorious;  but  in  solitude,  amidst  suffering,  without  associate,  and 
ivitbout  witness ;  yet  breathing  forth  a  dying  wish  for  his  country,  desiring  to 
ive  only  to  perform  towards  her  a  last  and  signal  service." — A  few  hours  after 
ill  deadi,  the  ship,  with  his  lifeless  remains,  entered  tlie  harbour  of  Gloucester, 
It  Cape  Ann.  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jun.  348.  Mr.  Quincy  was  the  son  of 
lonah  Quincy,  a  merchant  in  Boston,  who,  having  acquired  a  handsome  fortune, 
netured  to  Braintree,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors.  Josiah  Quincy,  junior,  was 
sducated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1763.  He  was  the 
pandson  of  JSdmund  Quincy,  agent  at  London,  who  died  there  in  173S.  See 
mat  year.  It  has  been  observed,  ^'  that  the  Quincys  have  been  friends  to 
Iberty  and  the  rights  of  the  people  from  the  most  ancient  times.  When  the 
English  barons  made  that  noble  stand  in  the  beginning  of  the  IStli  century, 
QuU  obliged  king  John  to  grant  the  Magna  Charta,  Sicur  do  Quincy  was  one  of 
them."  The  late  president  Adams  told  me,  he  had  seen  the  original  Magna 
Charta,  with  the  signature  of  Sieur  dc  Quincy,  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
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1776.  At  the  close  of  this  eventful  year,  we  are  presented  with  a 
train  of  interesting  and  instructive  reflections.  The  contempla- 
tive will  meditate  upon  the  impotency  of  human  passions  and 
counsels,  when  opposed  to  the  immutable  laws  of  justice  and  to 
the  uncontrollable  counsels  of  Heaven.^  At  the  opening  of  the 
year,  lord  Chatham,  among  other  British  patriots  and  statesmen, 
had  faithfully  declared  the  magnitude  of  the  American  contro- 
versy, and  predicted  its  issue.  "  He  enlarged  upon  the  dangerous 
and  ruinous  events  that  were  coming  upon  the  nation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  present  dispute,  and  the  measures  already  begun 
and  now  carrying  on  by  his  majesty's  ministers.  I  know,"  said 
he,  ^^  that  no  one  will  avow  that  he  has  advised  his  majes^  to 
these  measures ;  every  one  shrinks  from  the  charge.  But 
somebody  has  advised  his  majesty  to  these  measures,  and  if  his 
majesty  continues  to  hear  such  evil  counsellors,  his  majesQr  will 
be  undone.  His  majesty  may  indeed  wear  his  crown,  but,  the 
American  jewel  out  of  it,  it  will  not  be  worth  the  wearing. — The 
very  first  drop  of  blood  will  make  a  wound,  that  will  not  easiljr 
be  skinned  over.  Years,  perhaps  ages,  may  not  heal  it."  Th^ 
ministers  persisted  in  their  measures.  Blood  was  soon  shed^ 
and  the  wound  was  never  healed.     The  jewel  was  lost.^ 

1  An  excellent  Sermon  upon  this  subject,  entiUed,  *<  The  Dominion  of  Proii' 
4ence  over  the  Passions  of  Men"  (from  Psalm  Ixxvi.  10.),  was  preached  b^ 
President  Witherspoon  at  Princeton  on  the  17th  of  May,  1776,  the  day  of  die 
General  Fast  appointed  by  tJongress  through  the  United  Colonies. 

9  At  a  crisis  like  this,  upright  statesmen  and  a  virtuous  people  wiH  inqidrey 
what  is  the  power  of  the  sovemment,  what  are  ihe  rights  and  duties  of  the  sub- 
JectB.  <*  The  question  wiU  be  asked  in  this  matter  of  prerogative.  Bat  ttho  shall 
be  judge  when  this  power  is  made  a  ri^t  use  of  ?  I  answer,"  says  Mr.  Locke : 
'*  There  can  be  no  fudge  on  earth;  as  there  can  be  none  between  (he  legiali- 
tive  and  the  people,  should  either  the  executive,  or  the  legislative,  when  thej 
have  got  the  power  in  their  hands,  design,  or  go  about  to  enslare  or  dettioy 
them.  The  people  have  no  other  remedy  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  when 
they  have  no  judge  on  earth,  but  to  appeal  to  heaven :  for  the  rulers,  in  such 
attempts,  exercising  a  power  tiie  people  never  put  into  their  hands  (who  cui 
never  be  supposed  to  consent  that  any  body  should  rule  over  them  for  their 
harm),  do  that  which  they  have  not  a  rieht  to  do.  And  where  the  body  of  the 
people,  or  any  single  man,  is  deprived  of  their  ri^t,  or  is  under  the  exercise  of 
a  power  without  nght,  and  have  no  appeal  on  earth,  then  they  have  a  liberty  to 
appeal  to  heaven,  whenever  they  judge  the  cause  of  sufficient  moment**  Lmo 
on  Government,  b.  2.  c  14.  The  people  of  the  united  American  colonies,  be- 
lieving (^  to  be  their  case,  appealed  to  heaven. 


PART  III. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


PERIOD  I. 

FROM  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE,  IN  1776,  TO 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  IN  1789. 


1776. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  begins  a  new  era  in  the  independ- 
history  of  America.     The  measures  of  the  British  government  ®°"  Pr** 
accelerated  an  event,  which,  if  anticipated  and  wished  by  a  few  ^uunt 
of  the  colonists,  had  not  hitherto  been  generally  desired.     Inde-  of  the 
pendence  was  not  the  object  of  the  controversy,  on  the  part  of  ^^^. 
the  colonies,  but  constitutional  liberty.     Oppression,  by  demand-  ment. 
bg  more  than  is  due,  loses  the  benefit  of  legal  claims.     During 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  the  ultimate  plan  for  reducing  the 
colonies  was  fixed.     The  Americans  were  declared  out  of  the 
royal  protection,  and  17,000  foreign  mercenaries  were  to  be 
employed  to  aid  in  their  subjugation.     The  British  king  had 
entered  into  treaties  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  count  of  Hanau,  princes  of  Germany, 
for  that  number  of  men  to  be  employed  in  America.^     On  the 

I  Exclusive  of  those  already  in  America,  it  was  determined  to  send  over  up- 
wards of  42,000  men,  of  regular  troops;  25,000  English,  and  more  than  17,000 
Gennao.  When  to  ^ese  were  added  all  the  recruits  of  Canada,  the  corps  of 
American  loyalists  and  Indians,  it  was  hoped  there  would  be  a  total  of  65,000 
men ;  and  It  was  believed,  that,  after  every  deduction,  and  in  any  event,  the 
army  would  exceed  40,000  effective  men ;  a  force,  thought  to  be  more  than 
•uflfeient  to  subdue  all  America. 
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1776.    motion  of  lord  North,  that  these  treaties  be  referred  to  the  com- 
«.^-v^^/  mittee  of  supply,  the  measure  of  employbg  foreign  auxiliaries 
was  reprobated  by  the  opposition  in  parUament ;  but  his  lordship's 
motion  was  agreed-to  by  a  large  majority.     In  the  house  of  lords 
this  measure  was  also  warmly  opposed.     The  duke  of  Richmond 
moved,  that  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  pray- 
ing, that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  countermand  the 
march  of  the  troops  of  Hesse,  Hanau,  and  Brunswick;  and 
likewise  give  directions  for  an  immediate  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities in  America,  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  happy 
and  permanent  reconciliation  between  the  contending  parts  of 
this  distracted  empire.     This  motion  the  duke  supported  widi 
great  ability  ;  but  the  bill,  with  a  motion  for  the  usual  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  the  king,  and  a  request  that  the  measures 
proposed  should  be  approved,  passed  by  a  triumphant  majority. 
When  information  of  this  measure,  together  with  the   king's 
speech,  the  parliamentary  debates,  and  the  rejection  of  the  late 
petition  of  congress,  reached  America,  it  decided  the  question, 
of  the  expediency  of  independence.    ^'  Protection  and  allegiance 
are  reciprocal,"  said  the  colonists,  ^^  and  the  refusal  of  the  first  is 
a  legal  ground  of  Justification  for  withholding  the  last.''     To 
declare  themselves  independent,  was  no  more  than  to  announce 
to  the  world  the  real  political  state  m  which  Great  Britain  had 
placed  them.     While   the  legality  of  this  measure  was  thus 
argued,  its  immediate  necessity  was  proved.     ^'  If  Great  Britain 
calls  in  the  aid  of  strangers  to  crush  us,  we  must  seek  similar  aid 
for  our  own   preservation."     But  foreign  assistance   must  be 
sought  in  the  character  of  independent  states  ;  else  the  colonists 
must  still  be  considered  as  subjects  carrying  on  war  against  their 
king,  and  rely  on  iheir  own  resources.     These  and  similar  rea- 
sonings were  enforced  by  powerful  addresses  to  the  passions. 
A  pamphlet  under  the  signature  of  Common  Sense,  written  by 
Thomas  Paine,  produced  great  effect.     While  it  demonstrated 
the  necessity,  the  advantages,  and  the  practicability  of  independ- 
ence, it  treated  kingly  government  with  opprobrium,  and  heredi- 
tary succession  with  ridicule.     The  change  of  the  public  mind, 
on  this  occasion,  is  widiout  a  parallel.     "  In  the  short  space  of 
two  years,  nearly  three  millions  of  people  passed  over  from  the 
love  and  duty  of  loyal  subjects,  to  the  hatred  and  resentment  of 
enemies." 
Motion  for        On  the  Till  of  June,  a  motion  was  made  in  congress,  by 
iadepend-     Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  for  declaring  the  colonies  free 
•°®^  and   independent.     This   motion   caused   very   interesting  and 

animated  debates,  and  gave  great  scope  to  genius  and  eloquence. 
John  Adams  and  John  Dickinson,  who  took  opposite  sides  of  the 
question,  the  first  for  independence,  and  the  other  against  it,  were 
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preeminently  distinguished.     After  a  full  discussion,  the  measure     1776. 
was  approved  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote.     The  Declaration  of  ^^-^^^w^ 
Independence,  having  briefly  stated  the  rights  of  men,  recites  July  4 
the    "  injuries  and   usurpations  of  the   present  king  of  Great  ence'de-^' 
Britain  ;^'  takes  notice  of  the  repeated  petitions  of  the  colonies,  dared, 
in  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  for  redress,  which  had  been 
'^ answered  only  by  repeated  injury;"  and  concludes  in  these 
energetic  words :   "  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  ap- 
pealing to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of 
oor  intentions,  do,  in  the  name,  and  by  authority  of  the  good 
people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  Free  and  Inde- 
pendent States  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved  ; 
and  that  as  free  and  independent  states  they  have  full  power  to 
levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce, 
and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states 
ought  to  do.     And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutu- 
ally pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honour." 

In  consideration  of  the  exclusion  of  the  colonists  from  the  Oq  the  re- 
protection  of  the  crown,  the  failure  of  their  humble  petitions  for  commenda- 
redress  of  grievances  and  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  the  grc««, 
employment  of  foreign  mercenaries  against  them,  and  the  ne- 
cessity that  the  powers  of  government  should  be  exerted  under 
the  authority  of  the  people  of  these  colonies.  Congress,  15  May, 
resolved,  "  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  respective  assemblies 
and  conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no  government 
sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  hath  been  already 
established,  to  adopt  such  government  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of 
die  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness 
and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  America  in  colonial 
general."     The  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  colonies  acted  govem- 
iipon  this  recommendation  ;  and  colonial  governments  were  gen-  ™!?m:S!!,i 

«•  11*1  1  WaUAJ  9Uv  w* 

erally  estabnshed. 

General  Washington,  on  his  first  arrival  in  camp,  had  found  state  of  the 
"the  materials  for  a  good  army;"  but  they  were  in  the  crudest  ^""^rftSc 
state.     The  troops  having  been  raised  by  tlic  different  colonial  and  the  he- 
gpvemments,  no  uniformity  existed  among  the  regiments.     Ani-  ginning  ^ 
mated  by  the  spirit  of  that  very  liberty,  for  which  they  were 
preparing  to  fight,  and  unaccustomed  to  discipline,  they  neither 
felt  the  inclination,  nor  realized  the  importance,  of  subjection  to 
military  rules.    The  difficulty  of  establishing  subordination  was 
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1776.  greatly  increased  by  the  shortness  of  the  terms  of  enlistments, 
some  of  which  were  to  expire  in  November,  and  none  to  continue 
longer  than  December.  The  general  soon  made  the  alarming 
discovery,  that  there  was  not  more  powder  than  sufficient  to 
furnish  each  man  with  nine  cartridges.  Although  by  great  ad- 
dress this  dangerous  deficiency  was  concealed  from  the  enemy ; 
yet  the  want  of  bayonets,  which  was  very  considerable,  could 
not  be  kept  secret.  The  army  was  in  such  need  of  tents,  as  to  be 
unavoidably  lodged  in  barracks ;  a  circumstance  extremely  unfa- 
vourable to  sudden  movements,  to  health,  and  discipline.  There 
was  no  commissary  general,  and  therefore  no  systematic  arrange- 
ment for  obtaining  provisions.  A  supply  of  clothes  was  rendered 
peculiarly  difficult  by  the  non  importation  agreements.  There 
was  a  total  want  of  engineers ;  and  an  extreme  deficiency  of 
working  tools.  The  general,  happily  qualified  at  once  to  meet 
difficulties,  and  to  remove  them,  took  immediate  care  to  organize 
the  troops,  to  fit  them  for  actual  service,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  necessary  supplies.  Next  to  these  objects,  be 
considered  the  reenlistment  of  the  army  the  most  interesting. 
To  this  essential  object  he  .had  early  solicited  the  attention  of 
congress ;  assuring  that  body  that  he  must  despair  of  the  liberties 
of  his  country,  unless  he  were  furnished  with  an  army  that  should 
stand  by  him  until  the  conclusion  of  their  enterprise.  A  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed,  with  directions  to  repair  to  the  camp 
at  Cambridge,  there  to  consult  with  the  commander  in  chief,  and 
with  the  chief  magistrates  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  "  on  the  roost 
effectual  method  of  continuing,  supporting,  and  regulating  a  con- 
tinental army."  Congress  at  lengtii  resolved  to  raise  a  standing 
army  to  consist  of  about  75,000  men,  to  serve  for  the  term  m 
three  years,  or  during  the  war ;  and  that  it  should  be  composed 
of  88  battalions,  to  be  raised  in  the  colonies,  according  to  their 
respective  abilities.^  Recruiting  orders  were  accordingly  issued ; 
but  the  progress  in  raising  recruits  was  by  no  means  proportioned 
to  the  public  exigencies.  On  the  last  day  of  Decemberi  when 
all  the  old  troops,  not  engaged  on  the  new  establishments,  were 
disbanded,  there  had  been  enlisted  for  the  army  of  1776  no 
more  than  9650  men.    An  earnest  recommendation  of  general 


I  They  were  to  be  raised  in  the  following  proportion  : 

Battalions. 

Battalions. 

In  New  Hampshire    .    3 

In  N.  Carolina 

.    .    9 

Massachusetts  .    .  15 

New  York  . 

.    .    4 

Rhode  Island    .    .    2 

New  Jersey 

.    .    4 

Connecticut      .    .    8 

Pennsylvania 

.    .  12 

Delaware      ...    1 

S.  Carolina 

.    .    6 

Bfaryland      ...    8 

Georgia 

.    ,    1 

Vir^nia   ....  16 
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VasbiDgtOQ  to  congress  to  try  the  influence  of  a  bounty  was  not  17' 
cceded  to  until  late  in  January  ;  but  during  the  winter  the  num-  v^>, 
icrs  of  new  recruits  were  considerably  augmented.  "The 
lislory  of  this  winter  canapaign,"  says  the  biographer  of  Wash- 
ngton,  "  is  a  history  of  continuing  and  successive  struggles  on 
be  part  of  the  American  general,  under  the  vexations  and  diffi- 
culties imposed  by  the  want  of  arms,  ammunidon,  and  perma- 
lent  troops,  on  a  person  in  an  uncommon  degree  solicitous  to 
^roFe  himself  by  some  grand  and  useful  achievement,  worthy  of 
lie  high  station  to  which  the  voice  of  his  country  had  called 

Hitherto  the  general  had  found  employment  enough  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  encampment.  "  It  is  not  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory perhaps,"  he  observes  in  a  letter  to  congress,  "  to  furnish  a 
case  like  ours.  To  maintain  a  post  within  musket  shot  of  the 
Bnemy  for  six  months  togetlier  without  ammunition^  and  at  the 
lame  time  to  disband  one  army  and  recruit  another,  within  that 
distance  of  twenty  odd  British  regiments,  is  more,  probably,  than 
erer  was  attempted.*'  Dissatisfied,  however,  with  so  inactive  a 
lervice,  he  had  for  some  time  been  contemplating  an  attack  on 
Boston,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  justified  in  attempting  the  execu- 
lioD  of  so  bold  a  design.  About  the  middle  of  February,  the 
levere  cold  setung  in,  and  the  ice  becoming  sufficiendy  firm  to 
bear  the  troops,  he  was  disposed  to  make  that  attempt ;  but  a 
oouDcil  of  war,  summoned  on  the  occasion,  being  almost  unani- 
mous against  the  measure,  he  reluctantly  abandoned  it. 

The  effective  regular  force  of  the  Americans  now  amounted 
to  upward  of  14,000  men  ;  in  addiuon  to  which  the  commander 
in  chief  called  out  about  6000  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts. 
Wi\h  these  troops  he  determined  to  take  possession  of  the  heights 
of  Dorchester,  whence  it  would  be  in  his  power  gready  to  annoy 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  and  the  soldiers  in  the  town.     By  taking 
this  position,  from  which  die  enemy  would  inevitably  attempt  to 
drive  him,  he  expected  to  bring  on  a  general  action,  during 
which  he  intended  to  cross  over  from  Cambridge  side  with  4000 
chosen  men,  and  attack  the  town  of  Boston.     To  conceal  his 
design,  and  to  divert  die  attendon  of  the  garrison,  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment of  the  town  and  lines  of  the  enemy  was  begun  on  the 
evening  of  the  2d  of  March,  and  repeated  the  two  succeeding 
nights.     On  the  night  of  tlie  4th,  immediately  after  the  firing 
began,  a  considerable  detachment,  under  the  command  of  general  ^^^ 
Thomas,  passing  from  Roxbury,  took  silent  possession  of  Dor-  sessi( 
Chester  heights.     The  ground  was  almost  impenetrably  hard,  pore 
but  the  night  was  mild,  and  by  labouring  with  great  diligence,    ®'^ 
their  works  were  so  far  advanced  by  morning,  as  to  cover  them 
b  a  great  measure  from  the  shot  of  the  enemy.     When  the 
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March  17. 
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by  the 
Bfidah* 


May  5. 
Blockade  of 
Quebec 
railed. 


British  after  day  break  discovered  these  works,  which  were  mag- 
nified to  the  view  by  a  hazy  atmosphere,  nothing  could  exceed 
their  astonishment.     Some  of  their  officers  afterward  acknowl- 
edged, that  the  expedition  with  whicli  tliey  were  thrown  up,  with 
their  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  recalled  to  their  minds 
those  wonderful  stories  of  enchantment  and  invisible  agency, 
which  are  so  frequent  in  the  Eastern  romances.^     Nothing  now 
remained  but  to  abandon  the  town,  or  to  dislodge  the  provincials. 
General  Howe,  with  his  usual  spirit,  chose  the  latter  part  of  the 
alternative,  and  took  measures  for  the  eiilbarkation  on  that  very 
evening  of  five  regiments  with  the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers,  on 
the  important  but  most  hazardous  service.     The  transports  fell 
down  in  the  evening  toward  the  castle,  with  the  troops,  amount- 
ing to  about  2000  men ;  but  a  tremendous  storm  at  night  ren- 
dered  the   execution  of  the   design   absolutely  impracticable. 
A  council  of  war  was  called  the  next  morning,  and  agreed  to 
evacuate  the  town  as  soon  as  possible.     A  fortnight  elapsed 
before  that  measure  was  efifected.     Meanwhile  the  Ameiicans 
strengthened  and  extended  their  works  ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  of  March  the  British  discovered  a  breastwork,  that  had 
been  thrown  up  in  the  night  at  Nook's  Hill,  on  Dorctiester 
peninsula,  which  perfectly  commanded  Boston  neck,  and  the 
south  part  of  the  town.     Delay  was  no  longer  safe.     By  four  in 
the  morning,  the  king's  troops,  with  those  Americans,  who  were 
attached  to  the  coyal  cause,  began  to  embark ;  and  before  ten 
all  of  them  were  under  sail.     Als  the  rear  embarked,  general 
Washington  marched  triumphantly  into  Boston,  where  be  was 
joyfully  received  as  a  deliverer.^ 

General  Arnold,  under  all  his  discouragements,  continued  the 
blockade  of  Quebec ;  but  at  length  in  a  council  of  war  it  was 
unanimously  determined,  that  the  troops  were  in  no  condiuoa  to 
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3  The  number  of  the  British  who  evacuated  Boston,  ezclusire  of  the  ttaif^ 
was  7575 ;  and  the  addition  of  the  marines  and  sailors  is  supposed  to  hare  ren- 
dered Howe  10,000  strong.  They  left  their  barracks  standing,  and  a  number  of 
pieces  of  cannon  spiked,  4  large  iron  sea  mortars,  and  stores,  to  the  value  of 
£80,000.  They  demolished  the  castle,  and  knocked  off  the  tnuuiioiw  of  tiM 
cannon. — A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  remained  in  town 
during  its  possession  by  the  British.  General  Gase,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  agreed  with  a  committee  of  the  town,  Oiat,  on  the  inhabitants  lodg- 
ing their  arms  in  Fanueil  Hall,  or  any  other  convenient  place,  under  the  care  of 
the  select  men,  all  such  inhabitants,  as  were  inclined,  might  depart  from  the 
town,  with  their  families  and  effects.  In  five  days  after  the  ratification  of  tlitf 
agreement,  the  inhabitants  had  lodged  1778  fire  arms,  684  pistols,  273  bayonets, 
and  38  blunderbusses.  The  agreement  was  well  observed  at  first,  but  obstnic- 
tions  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  completion ;  and  it  is  alleged  aeainst  genenl 
Gage,  that  *<  contraiy  to  good  faith  he  detained  many,  though  faiiiy  entiOed  by 
agreement  to  go  out,  and  when  he  admitted  the  departure  of  others,  he  wooid 
not  allow  them  to  remove  their  families  and  effects.'* 
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risk  an  assault,  and  the  army  was  removed  to  a  more  defensible     1776. 
po»tion.     The  Canadians  at  this  juncture  receiving  considerable   v^^/^^w^ 
re-enforcements,   the  Americans  were  compelled  to  relinquish  Canada 
one  post  after  another,  and  by  the  18th  of  June  they  had  evacu-  ®^**^"*^«^« 
ated  Canada.^ 

Beside  the  relief  of  Quebec  and  the  recovery  of  Canada,  the  Object  of 
British,  in  the  projected  campaign  for  this  year,  proposed  two  campakn* 
objects ;  one  was,  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  some  of  the 
southern  colonies ;  the  other,  and  the  principal,  was  to  take  pos- 
session of  New  York.  The  execution  of  that  part  of  the  plan 
which  respected  the  southern  colonies,  was  committed  to  general 
Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker ;  who,  having  formed  a  junction 
at  Cape  Fear,  concluded  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Charles- 
town.  For  that  place  they  accordingly  sailed,  with  2800  land 
fiirces;  and,  crossing  Charlestown  bar  on  the  4th  of  June, 
anchored  about  three  miles  from  Sullivan's  Island.  Every  ex- 
ertion had  been  previously  made  to  put  the  colony,  and  especially 
its  capital,  in  a  posture  of  defence.  Works  had  been  erected 
on  Sullivan's  Island,  which  lies  about  six  miles  below  Charles- 
town  toward  the  sea,  and  so  near  the  channel,  as  to  be  a  conve- 
nient post  for  annoying  ships  when  approaching  the  town.  The 
militia  of  the  country  now  repaired  in  great  numbers  to  Charles- 
town  ;  and  at  this  critical  juncture  major  general  Lee,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  congress  to  the  immediate  command  of  all  the 
forces  m  the  southern  department,  arrived  with  the  regular  troops 
of  the  northern  colonies.  On  the  28th  of  June,  Sir  Peter  Parker  Attack  of 
attacked  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island,  with  two  50  gun  ships,  on^^QJii*** 
tour  frigates  of  28  guns,  the  Sphynx  of  20  guns,  the  Friendship  van's 
armed  vessel  of  22  guns,  and  the  Ranger  sloop  and  Thunder  island- 
bonab,  each  of  8  guns.  On  the  fort  were  mounted  26  cannon, 
with  which  the  garrison,  consisting  of  375  regulars  and  a  few 
militia,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Moultrie,  made  a  most 
gallant  defence.  The  attack  commenced  between  ten  and  eleven 
ID  the  morning,  and  was  continued  upward  of  ten  hours.  The 
flag  staff  of  the  fort  being  shot  away  very  early  in  the  action, 
sergeant  Jasper  leaped  down  upon  the  beach,  took  up  the  flag, 
ana,  regardless  of  the  incessant  firing  of  the  shipping,  mounted 
and  placed  it  on  the  rampart.^  Three  of  the  ships,  advancing 
about  twelve  o'clock  to  attack  the  western  wing  oi  the  fort,  be- 

I  A  small  force,  which  arrived  at  Quebec  in  May,  was  followed  by  several 
British  reeimeDts,  together  with  the  Brunswick  troops,  in  such  a  rapid  success- 
ikm.  Chat  la  a  few  weeks  the  whole  were  estimated  at  13,000  men. 

S  Garden's  Anecdotes.  Governor  Rutledge  presented  sergeant  Jasper  with  a 
■word,  and  offered  him  a  commission ;  the  first  he  gratefully  accepted,  but  the 
Itst  he  modesUy  declined. — South  Carolina  had  assumed  a  government  of  its 
own,  and  chosen  John  Rutledge  its  chief  magistrate,  under  me  title  of  Preti' 
dent. 
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1776.     came  entangled  with  a  shoal ;  to  which  providential  mcident  the 

v^-v^^^/  preservation  of  the  garrison  is  ascribed.     At  half  past  nine,  the 

British  re*    firing  on  both  sides  ceased ;  and  soon  after  the  ships  slipped 

pulsed.        ^gjj.  caijieg^     In  ^^jg  action,  the  deliberate  and  well  directed  fire 

of  the  garrison  exceedingly  shattered  the  ships ;  and  the  killed 

and  wounded  on  board  exceeded  200  men.     The  loss  of  the 

garrison  was  only  10  men  killed  and  22  wounded.     Though 

many  thousand  shot  were  fired  from  the  shipping,  yet  the  works 

were  but  little  damaged.     The  fort  being  built  of  palmetto,  a 

tree  indigenous  to  Carolina,  of  a  remarkably  spongy  nature,  the 

shot  which  struck  it  were  merely  buried  in  the  wood,  without 

shivering  it.     Hardly  a  hut  or  a  tree  on  the  island  escaped. 

The  thanks  of  congress  were  eiven  to  general  Lee,  and  to 

colonels  Thomson  and  Moultrie,  for  their  good  conduct  on  tbb 

FortMo5i!-^  memorable  day  ;  and  the  fort,  in  compliment  to  the  commanding 

trie.  officer,  was  fr3m  that  time  called  Fort  Moultrie. 

It  had  early  occurred  to  general  Washington,  that  the  central 

situation  of  New  York,  with  the  numerous  advantages  attendii^ 

the  possession  of  that  city,  would  render  its  reduction  an  object 

of  the  first  importance  to  the  British.     Under  this  impression, 

before  the  enemy  evacuated  Boston  he  had  detached  general 

Lee  from  Cambridge,  to  put  Long  Island  and  New  York  into  a. 

April  14.      posture  of  defence.     Soon  after  the  evacuation,  he   followed^ 

Gen.  Wash-  and  fixed  his  head  quarters  in  New  York,  where  the  greater  part 

riSs^r"    ^^  ^^^  troops  rendezvoused.     A  part  of  the  residue  was  left  ia 

N.York.      Massachusetts;    and    about  2000  or   3000   were   ordered  to 

Canada. 

Congress  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  congress  instituted  a  fljring 

li°flylrg'     camp,   to  consist  of  an   intermediate  corps,   between   regular 

camp,  and    soldiers  and  militia  ;  and  called  for  1 0,000  men  from  the  states 

states^fo?**  ^^  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  to  be  in  constaot 

men.  service   to   the   first  day  of  the  ensuing  December;    and  for 

1 3,800  of  the  common  militia  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 

New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 

Lord  Howe       The  command  of  the  British  force,  destined  to  operate  against 

and  Sir        ^ew  York,  was  given  to  admiral  lord  Howe,  and  his  brother.  Sir 

arrive'at      William ;  who,  in  addition  to  their  military  powers,  were  appoint- 

W.  Yorit.      ed  commissioners  for  restoring  peace  to  the  colonies.     General 

Howe,  after  waiting  two  months  at  Halifax  for  his  brother  and 

the  expected  re-enforcements  from  England,  sailed  with   the 

force  which   he  had  previously  commanded  in  Boston ;  and, 

directing  his  course  toward  New  York,  arrived  on  the  25th  of 

June  off  Sandy  Hook.     Admiral  lord  Howe,  with  part  of  the 

re-enforcement  from  England,  arrived  at  Halifax  soon  after  his 

^     brother's  departure  ;  and,  without  dropping  anchor,  followed  and 

joined  him  on  the  12th  of  July  at  Staten  Island.    General  Clinton 
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arrrred  there  about  the  same  time,  with  the  troops  brought  back    1776. 
from  the  expeditioa  pf  Charlestown,  South  Carolina ;  commo-   v^-v^w^ 
dore  Hotham  also  appeared  tliere,  with  the  re-enforcement  under 
his  escort;  and  in  a  short  time  the  army  amounted  to  about 
S4,000  men,  English,  Hessians,  and  Waldeckers.^ 

The  royal  commissioners,  before  they  commenced  military 
operations,  attempted  to  effect  a  reunion  between  the  colonies 
aod  Great  Britain.  Lord  Howe  announced  his  pacific  powers  offer  pro- 
to  the  prmcipal  magistrates  of  the  several  colonies.  He  promised  powb  of* 
pardon  to  all  who,  in  the  late  times,  had  deviated  from  their  ^^^^ 
aUegiaDce,  on  condiuon  of  their  speedily  returning  to  their  duty  ; 
aody  in  case  of  their  compliance,  encouraged  their  expectation  of 
ibe  future  favour  of  their  sovereign.  In  his  declaration  he  ob- 
served, "  that  the  commissioners  were  authorized  in  his  majesty's 
name,  to  declare  any  province,  colony,  county,  district,  or  town,  to 
be  at  the  peace  of  his  majesty ;  and  that  due  consideration  should 
be  bad  to  the  meritorious  services  of  any,  who  should  aid  or  assist 
n  restoring  the  public  tranquillity  ;  that  their  dutiful  representa- 
ioos  should  be  received,  pardons  granted,  and  suitable  en- 
couragement to  such  as  would  promote  the  measures  of  legal 
government  and  peace,  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  most 
pacious  purposes."  The  matter  and  the  form  of  these  pacifica- 
lory  proposals  were  too  exceptionable,  to  be  for  a  moment  seri- 
ously regarded. 

The  British  forces  waited  so  long  to  receive  accession  from 
Halifax,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  the  West  Indies,  and  Europe, 
diat  the  month  of  August  was  far  advanced  before  they  were  in 
a  condition  to  open  the  campaign.    The  first  and  second  divisions 
of  German  troops,  under  general  Heister,  amoundng  to  about 
9000,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  1 2th  of  August ;  and  100  of 
the  English  guards  joined  the  army  of  general  Howe.     The 
British  commanders,  having  resolved  to  make  their  first  attempt 
on  Long  Island,  landed  their  troops,  estimated  at  about  24,000  ^"8;  ^' 
men,  at  Gravesend  Bay,  to  the  right  of  the  Narrows.     The  army  lands 
Americans,  to  the  amount  of  1 5,000,  under  major  general  Sulli-  »t  lx>Dg 
van,*  were  posted  on  a  peninsula  between  Mill  Creek,  a  little  *  *"  ' 
above  red  Hook,  and  an  elbow  of  East  river,  called  Whaaleboght 
Bay.     Here  they  had  erected  strong  fortifications,  which  were 
separated  from  New  York  by  East  river,  at  the  distance  of  a 

1  Botta,  b.  7.  Several  regiments  of  Hessian  infantry  were  expected  to  ar- 
rive shortly,  when  the  army  would  amount  to  the  number  of  35,000  warriors,  of 
tbe  best  troops  of  Europe.    lb. 

S  The  part  of  the  army  stationed  on  Long  Island,  was  originally  commanded 
bf  major  general  Greene ;  but  he,  being  taken  extremely  ill,  was  succeeded  by 
■i|or  general  Sullivan.  This  officer  commanded  all  the  troops  without  the 
ioes ;  and  major  general  Putnam  took  command  at  Brooklyn,  the  camp  at  that 
place  being  re-earorced  with  six  regiments. 
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1776.  mile.  A  line  of  intrenchment  from  the  MiU  Creek  enclosed  a 
large  space  of  ground,  on  which  stood  the  American  camp,  near 
the  village  of  Brooklyn.  This  line  was  secured  by  abbatis,  and 
flanked  by  strong  redoubts.  The  armies  were  separated  by  a 
range  of  hills,  covered  with  a  thick  wood,  which  intersect  the 
country  from  west  to  east,  terminating  on  the  east  near  Jamaica. 
Through  these  hills  there  were  three  roads ;  one  near  the 
Narrows,  a  second  on  the  Flatbush  road,  and  a  third  on  the 
Bedford  road ;  and  these  were  ttie  only  passes  from  the  south 
side  of  the  hills  to  the  American  lines,  excepting  a  road  which 
led  to  Jamaica  round  the  easterly  end  of  the  hills.  General 
Putnam,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  general  Washington,  had 
detached  a  considerable  part  of  his  men  to  occupy  the  woody 
bills  and  passes ;  but  in  the  performance  of  this  service  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  deficiency  either  of  skill  or  of  vigilance. 
When  the  whole  British  army  was  landed,  the  Hessians,  under 
general  Heister,  composed  the  centre  at  Flatbush ;  major  general 
Grant  commanded  the  left  wing,  which  extended  to  the  coast ; 
and  the  principal  army,  under  the  command  of  general  Clinton, 
earl  Percy,  and  lord  Cornwallis,  turned  short  to  the  right,  and 
approached  the  opposite  coast  at  Flatland.  The  position  of  the 
Americans  having  been  reconnoitred.  Sir  William  Howe,  irom 
the  intelligence  given  him,  determined  to  attempt  to  turn  their 
left  flank.  The  right  wing  of  his  army,  consisting  of  a  strong 
advanced  corps,  commanded  by  general  Clinton  and  supported 
by  the  brigades  under  lord  Percy,  began  at  nine  o'clock  at  night 
on  the  26th  of  August  to  move  from  Flatland;  and,  passing 
through  the  New  Lots,  arrived  on  the  road  that  crosses  the  hiUs 
from  Bedford  to  Jamaica.  Having  taken  a  patrol,  they  seized 
Aofr  27.  the  pass,  without  alarming  the  Americans.  At  half  after  eight  in 
Battle  OQ  ^jjg  morning,  the  British  troops,  having  passed  the  heights  and 
and?  '  reached  Bedford,  began  an  attack  on  the  left  of  the  American 
army.  In  the  centre,  general  De  Heister,  soon  after  day  light, 
bad  begun  to  cannonade  the  troops,  which  occupied  the  direct 
road  to  Brooklyn,  and  which  were  commanded  by  general  Sulli- 
van in  person.  As  soon  as  the  firing  toward  Bedford  was  beard, 
De  Heister  advanced  and  attacked  die  centre  of  the  Americans, 
who,  after  a  warm  engagement,  were  routed  and  driven  into  the 
woods.  The  firing  toward  Bedford  giving  them  the  alarming 
notice  that  the  British  had  turned  their  left  flank,  and  were 
getting  completely  into  their  rear,  they  endeavoured  to  escape  to 
the  camp.  The  sudden  rout  of  this  party  enabled  De  Heister 
to  detach  a  part  of  his  force  against  those  who  were  engaged 
near  Bedford.  There  also  the  Americans  were  broken  and 
driven  into  the  woods ;  and  the  front  of  the  Bridsh  column,  led 
by  general  Clinton,  continuing  to  move  forward,  intercepted  and 
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eogaged  those  whom  De  Heister  had  routed,  and  drove  them  1776. 
back  into  the  woods.  There  they  ag^in  met  the  Hessians,  who  \^\y^/ 
drove  them  back  on  the  British.  Thus  alternately  chased  and 
intercepted,  some  forced  their  way  through  the  enemy  to  the 
lines  oi  Brooklyn ;  several  saved  themselves  in  the  coverts  of 
the  woods ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  detachment  was  killed  or 
taken. 

The  left  column,,  led  by  general  Grant,  advancing  from  the 
Narrows  along  the  coast,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Americans 
firom  the  principal  attack  on  the  right,  had  about  midnight  fallen 
in  with  lord  Stirling's  advanced  guard,  stationed  at  a  strong  pass, 
and  compelled  them  to  relinquish  it.  As  they  were  slowly  re- 
tiring, they  were  met  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  about  break  of 
day  by  lord  Stirling,  who  had  been  directed,  with  the  two  nearest 
regiments,  to  meet  the  British  on  the  road  leading  from  the 
Narrows.  Lord  Stirling  having  posted  his  men  advantageously, 
a  furious  cannonade  commenced  on  both  sides,  which  continued 
several  hours.  The  firing  toward  Brooklyn,  where  the  fugitives 
were  pursued  by  the  British,  giving  notice  to  lord  Stirling  that 
the  enemy  had  gained  his  rear,  he  instantly  gave  orders  to  retreat 
across  a  creek,  near  the  Yellow  Mills.  The  more  effectually  to 
secure  the  retreat  of  the  main  body  of  the  detachment,  he  deter- 
mined to  attack  in  person  a  British  corps  under  lord  Cornwallis, 
stationed  at  a  house  somewhat  above  the  place  where  he  pro- 
posed crossing  the  creek.  With  about  400  men,  drawn  out  of 
Smallwood's  regiment  for  that  purpose,  he  made  a  very  spirited 
attack,  and  brought  up  this  small  corps  several  times  to  the 
charge,  with  confident  expectation  of  dislodging  lord  Cornwallis 
firom  his  post ;  but,  the  force  in  his  front  increasing,  and  general 
Grant  now  advancing  on  his  rear,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender 
himself  and  his  brave  men  prisoners  of  war.  This  bold  attempt, 
however,  gave  opportunity  to  a  large  part  of  the  detachment  to 
cross  the  creek,  and  effect  an  escape.^ 

The  enemy  encamped  in  front  of  the  American  lines ;  and 
OQ  the  succeeding  night  broke  ground  within  600  yards  of  a 
redoubt  on  the  left.     In  this  critical  state  of  the  American  army 
on  Long  Island  ;  in  front  a  numerous  and  victorious  enemy  with 
a  formidable  train  of  artillery ;  the  fleet  indicating  an  intention  to  .     _ 
force  a  passage  into  East  river  to  make  some  attempt  on  New  Ameiican 
York ;  the  troops  lying  without  shelter  from  heavy  rains,  fatigued  army  re- 
and  dispirited  ;  it  was  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  island  ;  L^^hiaSl" 

1  The  loss  of  the  British  and  Hessians  is  stated  by  American  historians  at 
about  450 ;  Stedman  says,  "  it  did  not  exceed  300  in  killed  and  wounded.*' 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  not  admitted  by  general  Washington  to  exceed 
1000  meo,  "  but  in  this  estimate  he  could  only  have  included  the  regular  troops." 
General  Howe  states  the  prisoners  to  have  been  1097,  among  whom  were  major 
genexal  SuUivan,  and  brigadiers  lord  Stirling  and  Woodhull. 
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1776.    and  this  difficult  movement  was  effected  with  great  skill  and 
\^^s<^^  judgment,  and  with  complete  success.^ 

Immediately  after  the  victory  on  Long  Island,  the  British 
made  dispositions  to  attack  New  York.  It  was  a  serious  ques- 
tion, whether  that  place  were  defensible  against  so  formidable  an 
enemy ;  and  general  Washington  called  a  council  of  general 
officers  to  decide,  whether  it  should  be  evacuated  without  delay, 
or  longer  defended.  The  majority  of  the  council  advised  a 
middle  course  between  abandoning  the  town  and  conceotrating 
their  whole  strength  for  its  defence.  By  the  plan  recommended, 
the  army  was  to  be  arranged  into  three  divisions,  one  of  which, 
consisUng  of  5000  men,  was  to  remain  in  New  York  ;  another, 
amounting  to  9000,  was  to  be  stationed  at  King's  Bridge ;  and 
the  residue  of  the  army  was  to  occupy  the  intermediate  space, 
so  as  to  support  either  extreme.  The  unexpected  movements 
of  the  enemy  soon  induced  a  change  of  opinion ;  and  in  a  second 
council  it  was  determined  by  a  large  majority,  that  it  had  become 
not  only  prudent,  but  necessary,  to  withdraw  the  army  lix)m  New 
York. 

Several  of  the  enemy's  ships  of  war  having  passed  up  North 
river  on  the  one  side  of  York  Island,  and  East  river  on  the  oiber 
side.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  embarking  at  Long  Island  at  the  bead 
of  4000  men,  proceeded  through  Newtown  Bay,  crossed  E^ 
river,  and  landed,  under  cover  of  the  ships,  at  Kipp's  Bay,  about 
three  miles  above  New  York.  Works  of  considerable  strengdi 
had  been  thrown  up  at  this  place,  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
enemy ;  but  they  were  immediately  abandoned  by  the  troops 
stationed  in  them,  who,  terriGed  at  the  fire  of  the  ships,  fled 
precipitately  toward  their  main  body,  and  communicated  their 
panic  to  a  detachment  marching  to  their  support.  General 
VVashington,  to  his  extreme  mortification,  met  this  whole  party 
retreating  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  exerted  himself  to  rally 
them  ;  but,  on  the  appearance  of  a  small  corps  of  the  enemy, 
New  York  ^^^Y  ^^3^"  broke  and  fled  in  confusion.  Nothing  now  remained, 
evacaated.    but  to  withdraw  the  few  remaining  troops  from  New  York,  and 

1  The  retreat  was  to  have  commenced  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  29Ui; 
but  a  strong  northeast  wind  and  a  rapid  tide  caused  a  delay  of  several  hours,  hi 
this  extremity,  Heaven  remarkably  favoured  the  fugitive  army.  A  southwast 
wind,  springing  up  at  eleven,  essentially  facilitated  its  passage  from  the  idaiid 
to  the  city ;  and  a  thick  fog,  hanging  over  Long  Island  from  about  two  in  the 
morning,  concealed  its  movements  irom  the  enemy,  who  were  so  near  that  tba 
sound  of  their  pickaxes  and  shovels  was  heard.  In  about  half  an  hour  after, 
the  fog  cleared  away,  and  the  enemy  were  seen  taking  possession  of  the  Ameri- 
can lines.  General  Washington,  as  far  as  possible,  inspected  every  thing.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  action  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  until  the  troops 
were  safely  across  East  river,  he  never  closed  his  eyes,  and  was  almost  coD* 
stantly  on  horseback.  His  wisdom  and  vigilance,  with  the  intecposiDg  fiiTOor  of 
Divine  Providence,  saved  the  army  from  destruction. 
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d  secure  the  posts  on  the  heights.    The  retreat  from  New  York     1776. 
ras  efl^cted  with  very  inconsiderable  loss  of  men ;  but  all  the   v^-v^^*^ 
HNivy  artillery,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  baggage,  provisions, 
ind  military  stores,  was  unavoidably  abandoned. 

The  enemy,  taldng  possession  of  New  York,  stationed  a  few  Sept.  15. 
loops  in  that  place ;  but  the  main  body  of  their  army  was  on  2^"***^ 
fonL  Island,  near  the  American  lines.  The  Americans  occupied  poulMiioii 
Gog's  Bridge,  both  sides  of  which  had  been  carefully  fortified  j  ^^  N.  York. 
tnd  they  were  in  considerable  force  at  M^Growan's  Pass,  and 
kbrris's  Heights.  A  strong  detachment  was  also  posted  in  an 
Btrenched  camp,  on  the  heights  of  Haerlem,  within  about  a  mile 
md  a  half  of  the  enemy.  The  day  after  the  retreat  from  New 
fork,  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  appearing  in  the  plains  be- 
ireen  the  two  camps,  the  general  ordered  colonel  Knowlton  with 
oorps  of  rangers,  and  major  Leitch  with  three  companies  of  a 
^vginia  regiment,  to  get  in  their  rear,  while  he  amused  them  by 
isking  apparent  dispositions  to  attack  their  front.  The  plan 
icceeded.  A  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  Americans  charged 
le  enemy  with  great  intrepidity,  and  gained  considerable  ad- 
SDtage ;  but  the  principal  benefit  of  this  action  was  its  influence 
1  reviving  the  depressed  spirits  of  the  whole  army.  Major 
jritcb,  who  very  gallantly  led  on  the  detachment,  was  soon 
fought  off  the  ground,  mortally  wounded  ;  and  not  long  after- 
mrd  colonel  Knowlton  fell,  bravely  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 
loops.  The  Americans  in  this  conflict  engaged  a  battalion  of 
Mxt  infantry,  another  of  Highlanders,  and  three  companies  of 
lessian  riflemen ;  and  lost  about  50  men  killed  and  wounded. 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  double  that  number.^ 

The  armies  did  not  long  retain  their  position  on  York  Island. 
Phe  British  frigates  having  passed  up  North  river  under  a  fire 
bom  Fort  Washington  and  the  post  opposite  to  it  on  the  Jersey 
diore,  general  Howe  embarked  a  great  part  of  his  army  in  flat 
lottomed  boats,  and,  passing  through  Hell  Gate  into  the  Sound, 
Aoded  at  Frog's  Neck.  The  object  of  the  British  general  was, 
adier  to  force  Washington  out  of  his  present  lines,  or  to  inclose 
Imn  in  them.  Aware  of  his  design,  general  Washington  moved 
1  part  of  his  troops  from  York  Island  to  join  those  at  King's 
Bddge,  and  detached  some  regiments  to  West  Chester.  A  coun-  oct.  16. 
b3  oi  war  was  now  called,  and  the  system  of  evacuating  and 
recreating  was  adopted,  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Washington, 
for  the  defence  of  which  nearly  3000  men  were  assigned. 


1  Colonel  Knowlton  disUnguished  himself  at  tbe  batUe  of  Bunker  Hill.     He 
Itof  Ashford  in  Connecticut.     General  Washington,  in  hia  Orders  the  day 

liler  he  fell,  styled  him  "  the  gallant  and  brave  colonel  Knowlton,  who  would 

have  been  an  honour  to  any  country."  * 

VOL.  II.  32 
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1776.        The  royal  army,  after  a  halt  of  six  days,  adTancing  firom 
^^i^,,-.^/   Frog's  Neck  near  to  New  Rochelle,  sustained  a  considerable 
loss  on  their  march  by  a  party  of  Americans  that  general  Lee 
had  posted  behind  a  wall.     Three  days  afterward,  general  Howe 
moved  the  right  and  centre  of  his  army  two  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  New  Rochelle,  on  the  road  to  White  Plains,  where  be 
received  a  large  re-enforcement.     General  Washington,  while 
retreating  from  New  York  Island,  in  order  to  secure  the  march 
of  those  who  were  behind,  made  a  front  toward  the  British,  from 
East  Chester  almost  to  White  Plains ;  his  troops  thus  makmg  t 
line  of  small  detached  and  intrenched  camps,  on  the  several  bd^ts 
and  strong  grounds  from  Valentine's  Hill,  near  King's  Bridge,  on 
the  right,  to  the  vicinity  of  White  Plains  on  the  left.     The  royal 
army  moved   in  two  columns,  and  took  a  position  with  the 
Brimx  river  in  front ;  and,  upon  this  movement,  the  Americans 
assembled  their  main  force  at  White  Plains  behind  intrencb- 
Oct  28.       raents.     Here  a  considerable  action  took  place ;  and  several 
White^      hundreds  fell.     The  brave  colonel  Smallwood  was  among  the 
Plains.        slain.     During  the   engagement,  the  American   baggage   was 
moved  off  in  full  view  of  the  British  army.     GeneralWashing- 
ton  soon  after  changed  his  front,  his  left  wing  stood  fast,  hb  right 
fell  back  to  some  hills ;  and  in  this  well  judged  position  he 
desired  and  expected  an  action.     On  the  30th,  four  battalions 
from  York  Island,  and  two  from  the  Maroneck  Post,  having  re- 
enforced  the  British  army,  a  disposition  was  made  for  an  attack 
on  the  American  lines  the  next  morning ;  but  a  violent  rain, 
setting  in  and  contmuing  through  the  whole  night,  induced  a 
postponement  of  the  assault.     General  Washington  soon  after 
withdrew  in  the  night  to  the  heights  of  North  Castle,  about  fire 
miles  from  White  Plains,  where  his  position  was  so  strong,  that 
general  Howe  determ'med  to  change  entirely  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions. 

General  Wasliington,  leaving  about  7500  men  at  North  Casde 
under  general  Lee,  crossed  North  river,  and  took  post  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fort  Lee.  Sir  William  Howe  determined  to 
take  this  favourable  opportunity  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington, which  was  under  the  command  of  colonel  Magaw. 
Works  were  erected  on  Haerlem  Creek,  to  play  on  the  opposite 
works  of  the  Americans ;  and,  every  preparation  bemg  made, 
the  garrison  was  summoned  to  surrender,  on  pain  of  being  put 
to  the  sword.  Colonel  Magaw  replied,  that  he  should  defend 
Fort  Wash-  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  The  next  morning,  the  royal 
tiicked.*^"  army  made  four  attacks.  The  first,  on  the  north  side,  was  con- 
ducted by  general  Knyphausen ;  the  second,  on  the  east,  by 
general  Matthews,  supported  by  lord  Comwallis ;  the  third,  by 
lieutenant  colonel  Stirling ;  and  the  fourth,  by  lord  Percy.    Sooo 
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ifter  day  break  on  the  i6th  of  November,  the  cannonading  be-     1776. 
m,  and  continued  with  great  fury  on  both  sides  until  noon,   s^^-v.-^^/ 
Cbe  Hessians,  under  the  command  of  general  Kuyphausen,  then 
iled  off  in  two  columns ;  one  of  which,  led  by  colonel  Rhalle, 
imng  ascended  circuitously  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  penetrated 
hrough  the  advanced  works  of  the  Americans,  and  formed  with- 
a  ai  hundred  yards  of  the  covered  way  of  the  front.     The  other 
aolunm  cUmbed  the  hill  in  a  direct  line  ;  but,  in  passing  through 
[  thick  wood,  su&red  much  by  a  well  directed  fire  from  colonel 
^wling's  regiment  of  riflemen.     The   second   division   made 
pod  their  landing,  and  forced  the  Americans  from  their  rocks 
nd  trees  up  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain.     The  third  division 
lad  to  encounter  a  heavy  fire  previous  to  their  landing,  and 
iwn  to  ascend  a  woody  promontory  of  very  uneven  surface ; 
at,  though  the  post  was  obstinately  defended,  it  was  carried  by 
loloael  Stirling,  who  made  200  prisoners.     The  last  division, 
oder  the  gallant  lord  Percy,  having  surmounted  incredible  ob- 
ticles,  carried  the  advanced  works  of  the  Americans.     The 
iritish  genera],  after  these  decisive  advantages,  again  summoned 
lolonel  Magaw  to  surrender.     The  force  of  the  assailants  was  Nov.  16. 
DO  great  to  be  resisted  ;  tlie  fort  was  too  small  to  contain  all  the  i^^^^^q  ^ 
nea ;  and  the  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted.     The  garrison,  taken  by 
herefbre,  consisting  of  about  2000  men,  surrendered  prisoners  ^^  Bn»sh. 
if  war.^ 

Soon  after  the  reduction  of  Fort  Washington,  lord  Cornwallis 
iith  a  large  force,  supposed  to  amount  to  about  6000  men, 
arossed  over  North  River  to  attack  Fort  Lee,  on  the  opposite 
lersey  shore.     On  the  intelligence  of  their  approach,  the  first 

termination  was  to  meet  and  fight  them  ;  but  it  was  soon  dis- 

xyvered  that  the  conflict  would  be  too  unequal,  and  the  garrison  Fort  Lee 
ifaa  saved  by  an  immediate  evacuation,  under  the  able  guidance  evacuated. 
of  general  Greene. 

.The  acquisition  of  these  two  forts,  and  die  diminution  of  the 
American  army  by  the  departure  of  those  soldiers  whose  time  of 
nndce  had  expired,  encouraged  the  British  to  pursue  the  re- 
maining continental  force,  with  the  prospect  of  annihilating  it.  

General  Washington,  who  had  taken  post  at  Newark,  on  the  cen-Wasb- 
MNith  side  of  Passaic,  finding  himself  unable  to  make  any  real  ington  re- 
opposition,  withdrew  from  that  place  as  the  enemy  crossed  the  yon?the' 
rassaic,  and  retreated  to  Brunswick  on  the  Raritan ;  and  lord  Delaware. 

t  The  earrison  was  stated  by  general  Washington  at  about  2000 ;  but  the 
•amber  o?  prisoners  was  stated  by  general  Howe  at  2600,  exclusive  of  officers. 
Jbdge  Marshall  accounts  for  this  difference  by  supposing  that  general  Wash- 
tvloa  comprised  the  regulars  only.  The  loss  of  the  British,  according  to 
SSdman,  was  about  800  men ;  American  historians  have  stated  it  considerably 
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Corawallis  on  the  same  day  entered  Newark.  The  retreat  vm 
still  continued  from  Brunswick  to  Princeton ;  from  Princeton  \o 
Trenton ;  and  from  Trenton  to  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  die 
Delaware.  "  The  pursuit  was  urged  with  so  much  rapidity^ 
that  the  rear  of  the  army,  pulling  down  bridges^  was  often  withm 
sight,  and  shot  off  the  van  of  the  other,  building  them  up.^ 

On  the  day  of  general  Washington's  retreat  over  the  Delaware, 
the  British  took  possession  of  Rhode  Island ;  and  bkx^ked  up 
commodore  Hopkins's  squadron  and  a  number  of  privateer!  at 
Providence. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia  now  becoming  the  seat  of 
war,  congress  adjourned  to  Baltimore;  resolving  at  the  same 
time,  "  that  general  Washington  should  be  possessed  of  iiill  pow- 
ers to  order  and  direct  all  things  relative  to  the  department  and 
the  operations  of  the  war."  In  this  extremity,  judicious  determi- 
nations in  the  cabinet  were  accompanied  with  vigorous  exertions 
in  the  field.  General  Mifflin  successfully  exerted  his  influence 
with  the  Pennsylvania  militia ;  and  1500  embodied  to  re-enforce 
the  continental  army.  The  delay  that  had  been  wisely  contrived 
on  the  retreat  through  New  Jersey,  af&rded  time  for  these 
volunteer  re-enforcements  to  join  general  Washington;  whose 
whole  number  of  troops  now  fluctuated  between  2000  and  3000 
men.  To  turn  about,  and  face  a  large  and  victorious  army  with 
this  inconsiderable  force,  were  extremely  hazardous ;  yet  aomc' 
thing  must  be  attempted.  The  recruiting  business  for  the  pro- 
posed new  continental  army  was  at  a  stand.  The  present  regular 
soldiers  could,  in  less  than  a  week,  claim  a  discharge,  and  scarce 
a  single  recruit  oflered  to  supply  their  place.  At  this  critical 
moment,  the  bold  resolution  was  (ormed  of  recrossing  into  Jersej, 
and  attacking  the  enemy  at  Trentou. 

Washington  divided  his  troops  into  three  parts,  which  were  to 
assemble  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  on  the  night  of  the  25th 
of  December.  One  of  these  divisions,  led  by  general  Irvine, 
was  directed  to  cross  the  Delaware  at  the  Trenton  Ferry,  and 
secure  the  bridge  below  the  town,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
any  part  of  the  enemy  by  that  road.  Another  division,  led  by 
general  Cadwallader,  was  to  cross  over  at  Bristol,  and  carry  die 
post  at  Burlington.  The  third,  which  was  the  principal  division, 
and  consisted  of  about  2400  continental  troops,  commanded  by 
general  Washingtan  in  person,  was  to  cross  at  M'Konkey's  Feny, 
about  nine  miles  above  Trenton,  and  to  march  against  the  enemy 
posted  at  that  town.  The  night  fixed  on  for  the  enterprise  was 
severely  cold.  A  storm  of  snow,  mingled  with  hail  and  rain, 
fell  in  great  quantities  ;  and  so  much  ice  was  made  in  the  river, 
that  the  artillery  could  not  be  got  over  until  three  o'clock  ;  and 
before  the  troops  could  take  up  their  line  of  march,  it  was  nearly 
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four.  The  general,  who  had  hoped  to  throw  them  all  over  by  1776. 
twelve  o'clock,  now  despaired  of  surprising  the  town ;  but,  K^-y^-^/ 
kaowing  that  he  could  not  repass  the  river  without  being  discover- 
ed and  harassed,  he  determined,  at  all  events,  to  push  forward. 
He  accordingly  formed  his  detachment  into  two  divisions,  one  of 
which  was  to  march  by  the  lower  or  river  road,  the  other,  by  the 
upper  or  Pennington  road.  As  the  distance  to  Trenton  by  these 
two  roads  was  nearly  the  same,  the  general,  supposing  that  his 
two  divisions  would  arrive  at  the  place  of  destination  about  the 
same  time,  ordered  each  of  them,  immediately  on  forcing  the 
oatguards,  to  push  directly  into  the  town,  that  they  might  charge 
the  enemy  before  they  had  time  to  form.  The  upper  division, 
accompanied  by  the  general  himself,  arrived  at  the  enemy's  ad- 
Tanced  post  exactly  at  eight  o'clock,  and  immediately  drove  in 
the  outguards.  In  three  minutes  a  firing  from  the  division,  that 
had  taken  the  river  road,  gave  notice  to  the  general  of  its  arrival. 
Colonel  Rhalle,  a  very  gallant  Hessian  officer  who  commanded  l>ec  26. 
ID  Trenton,  soon  formed  his  main  body,  to  meet  the  assailants ;  Trenton. 
bot  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  he  received  a  mortal 
wound.  His  troops,  at  once  confused  and  hard  pressed,  and 
having  already  lost  their  artillery,  attempted  to  file  off  by  a  road 
oo  their  right,  leading  to  Princeton ;  but  general  Washington, 
perceivbg  their  intention,  threw  a  body  of  troops  in  their  front, 
which  intercepted  and  assailed  them.  Finding  themselves  sur- 
rounded, they  laid  down  their  arms.  About  20  of  the  enemy 
were  killed ;  and  909,  including  officers,  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war^  The  number  of  prisoners  was  soon  increased  Hessians 
to  about  1000,  by  the  addition  of  those  who  had  concealed  them-  ^^^^^ 
selves  in  houses.  Six  field  pieces,  and  1000  stand  of  small 
arms,  were  also  taken.  Of  the  Americans,  two  privates  only 
were  killed ;  two  were  frozen  to  death ;  one  officer  and  three  or 
lour  privates  were  wounded.  General  Irvine  being  prevented 
by  the  ice  from  crossing  the  Delaware,  the  lower  road  toward 
Bordentown  remained  open ;  and  about  500  of  the  enemy, 
stationed  in  the  lower  end  of  Trenton,  crossing  over  the  bridge 
m  the  commencement  of  the  action,  marched  down  the  river  to 
Bordentown.  General  Cadwallader  was  prevented  by  the  same 
cause  firom  attacking  the  post  at  Burlington.  This  well  judged 
and  successful  enterprise  revived  the  depressed  spirits  of  the 
colonists,  and  produced  an  immediate  and  happy  effect  in  re- 
cruiting the  American  army. 

Congress  resolved,  on  the  14th  of  March,  That  it  be  recom-  various 
mended  to  the  several  assemblies,  conventions,  and  committees  acts  of 
or  counsels  of  safety  of  the  United  Colonies,  immediately  to  *^°"6r«M' 
cause  all  persons  to  be  disarmed  within  their  respective  colonies,  ... 
who  are  notoriously  disafifected  to  the  cause  of  America,  or  who  disa^cted' 
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have  not  associated,  and  shall  refuse  to  associate  to  drfend  by 
amis  these  United  Colonies,  against  the  hostile  attempts  of  tk^ 
British  fleets  and  armies.  Copies  of  this  resolution  were  or- 
dered to  be  transmitted  by  the  delegates  of  each  colony,  to  their 
respective  assemblies,  conventions,  or  councils,  oi:  committees  of 
safety. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  congress  resolved.  That  thanks  be 
presented  to  general  Washington,  and  the  officers  and  aoidieis 
under  hb  command,  for  their  wise  and  spirited  conduct  io  the 
siege  and  acquisition  of  Boston ;  and  that  a  medal  of  gold  be 
struck  in  commemoradon  of  this  great  event,  and  presented  to 
his  excellency. 

According  to  the  recommendation  of  congress,  the  17th  day 
of  May  was  observed  by  the  United  Colonies  as  a  day  of  humili- 
adon,  fasting,  and  prayer.  The  preamble  to  the  resolution, 
recommending  the  Fast,  assigns  these  reasons  for  that  solemnity: 
^  In  times  of  impending  calamity  and  distress,  when  the  liberties 
of  America  are  imminendy  endangered  by  the  secret  machinar* 
Uons  and  open  assaults  of  an  insidious  and  vindictive  administnt- 
don,  it  becomes  the  indispensable  duty  of  these  hitherto  free 
and  happy  colonies,  with  true  penitence  of  heart,  and  the  most 
reverent  devotion,  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  overniling  provi- 
dence of  God :  to  confess  and  deplore  our  offences  against  him; 
and  to  supplicate  his  interposition  for  averting  the  threatened 
danger,  and  prospering  our  strenuous  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  virtue,  and  posterity." 

On  the  4th  of  July,  congress  resolved.  That  copies  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  be  sent  to  the  several  assemblies, 
conventions,  and  committees  or  councils  of  safety,  and  to  the 
several  commanding  officers  of  the  continental  troops ;  that  it  be 
proclaimed  in  each  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  head  of  tbe 
army.^ 

On  the  5th  of  September,  congress  resolved.  That  general 
Sullivan  be  requested  to  inform  lord  Howe,  that  this  Congress, 
being  the  representatives  of  the  free  and  independent  States  of 
America,  cannot  with  propriety  send  any  of  its  members,  to 
confer  with  his  lordship  in  their  private  characters,  but  that,  ever 
desirous  of  establishing  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  they  will  send 
a  committee  of  their  body  to  know  whether  he  has  any  authority 
to  treat  with  persons  authorized  by  Congress  for  that  purpose  in 
behalf  of  America,  and  what  that  authority  is,  and  to  hear  such 
proposiuons  as  he  shall  think  fit  to  make  respecting  the  same : 
That  the  president  be  desired  to  write  to  general  Wasbingtoo, 
and  acquaint  him,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Congress,  no  proposition 
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onking  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  1776. 
unerica}  ought  to  be  received  or  attended  to,  unless  the  same  v^-s^^^ 
nade  in  writing  and  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the 
states  in  Congress,  or  persons  authorized  by  them ;  and  if 
Beation  be  made  to  him  by  any  of  the  commanders  of  the 
hh  forces  on  that  subject,  that  he  inform  them,  that  these 
ted  States,  who  entered  into  the  war  only  for  the  defence  of 
r  lives  and  liberties,  will  cheerfully  agree  to  peace  on  reason- 
)  terms,  whenever  such  shall  be  proposed  to  them  in  manner 
resaid. 

Id  the  3d  of  October,  congress  resolved.  That  five  millions  of  Loan  of  five 
tinental  doUars  be  immediately  borrowed  for  the  use  of  the  "JiuSJ!*  ^ 
ited  States ;  and  that  the  faith  of  the  United  States  be  pledged 
be  lenders  for  the  payment  of  the  sums  to  be  borrowed,  and 
interest  arising  thereon ;  and  that,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Loan  offices 
lets,  a  loan-office  be  established  in  each  of  the  United  States,  to  be  estab- 
.  a  commissioner  to  superintend  such  office  be  appointed  by  ^"*^f^ !". 

•  J  •     1  '      I  •  I  t  Ml      p        1      eachofUia 

said  states  respectively,  which  are  to  be  responsible  for  the  u.  Statei. 
iifid  discharge  of  their  duty  in  the  said  offices.^ 
>Q  the  11^  of  December,  congress  passed  the  following  AFattday 
dotion  to  recommend  the  observance  of  a  day  of  fasting  and  JJ^^'j  ^^ 
niliation :  ^'  Whereas  the  war  in  which  the  United  States  are  the  United 
;aged  with  Great  Britain,  has  not  only  been  prolonged,  but  is  States. 
jy  to  be  carried  to  the  greatest  extremity ;  and  whereas  it 
iomes  all  public  bodies,  as  well  as  priviaite  persons,  to  rever- 
ie the  providence  of  God,  and  look  up  to  him  as  the  supreme 
[KMer  of  all  events,  and  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  nations ; 
refore  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the  United 
lies  as  soon  as  possible  to  appoint  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and 
niliation  ;  to  implore  of  Almighty  Grod  the  forgiveness  of  the 
ny  sins  prevailing  among  all  ranks,  and  to  beg  the  countenance 
I  assistance  of  his  providence  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present 
t  and  necessary  war.     The  congress  do  also  in  the  most 
nest  manner  recommend  to  all  the  members  of  the  United 
rtes,  and  particularly  the  officers  civil  and  military  under  them, 
t  exercise  of  repentance  and  reformation  ;  and  further,  require 
them  the  strict  observation  of  the  articles  of  war,  and  par- 
Blarly  that  part  of  the  said  articles  which   forbids   proiane 
earing  and  all  immorality,  of  which  all  such  officers  are  desired 
take  notice.^ 


Journals  of  Congress,  ii.  398.  In  June,  conCTCSS  resolved,  That  a  committee 
ippointed  to  prepare  and  digest  the  form  oi  a  confederation  to  be  entered 
»  between  these  colonies ;  and  appointed  a  committee  for  that  purpose. 
11777. 

I  Joumals  of  Congress.    "  It  is  left  to  each  state  to  issue  out  proclamations 
og  the  day  that  appears  most  proper  within  its  bounds.*' 
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1776.        On  the  first  day  of  this  year,  the  town  of  Norfolk  in  Vimma 
v^^v^w/  was  set  on  fire  by  the  British,  under  the  direction  of  lord  Dun- 
Norfolk       more,  and  reduced  to  ashes.     Dunmore,  the  royal  govenNlr, 
^"™*'         having  abandoned  Norfolk,  and  retired  with  his  people  on  board 
his  ships,  the  provincials  took  possession  of  that  town.    Hie 
people  on  board  being  distressed  for  provisions,  contests  of  no 
great  importance  arose  between  the  provincial  forces  and  the 
armed  ships  and  boats ;  but  when,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Liverpod 
man  of  war  from  England,  a  flag  was  sent  on  shore,  to  put  the 
question,  whether  the  provincials  would  supply  his  majesty's  sUp 
with  provisions,  and  a  negative  answer  was  returned,  it  was  de- 
termined to  destroy  the  town.     The  whole  loss  was  estimated  at 
£300,000  sterling.     The  provincials  themselves  destroyed  die 
houses  and  plantations  near  the  water,  to  deprive  the  diips  of 
every  resource  of  supply. 
Dunmore         Lord  Dunmore,  after  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  every 
bums  his     where  repulsed,  was  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  bis  hostile 
*ce&rcf  ^    designs  against  the  colonists.    Some  of  his  ships  were  driven  upoD 
in  the  w.    that  coast,  where  the  wretched  fugitives  were  made  prisoners  hj 
Indiei.        their  own  fellow  citizens,  and  immured  in  dungeons.     To  escape 
certain  death,  Dunmore  burned  the  ships  of  least  value ;  and 
the  miserable  remains  of  soldiers  and  loyalists,  assailed  at  once 
by  tempests,  famine,  and  disease,  sought  refuge  in  Florida,  Be^ 
mudas,  and  the  West  Indies.^ 
Royalists         On  the  27th  of  February,  a  party  of  royalists  in  North  Caro- 
defeated  in  }ina  was  defeated  by  the  provincials  under  brigadier  graenl 
aro  ma.  ^^^^^^     Governor  Martin,  in  his  attempts  to  reduce  North 
Carolina  to  obedience,  had  given  commissions  for  rai^g  and 
commanding  regiments  among  the  Highland  emigrants ;  and  bad 
commissioned  Mr.  McDonald  to  act  as  their  general.     On  intelli- 
gence of  their  assembling,  brigadier  general  Moore,  with  some 
provincial  troops  and  militia,  marched  to  oppose  them,  and  threw 
up  some  works  at  Rock  Fish  Bridge.    M'Donald  soon  approach- 
ed at  the  head  of  his  army ;  but,  after  a  fruitless  negotiation,  be 
found  it  expedient  to  decamp,  and  attempted  to  join  governor 
Martin  and  general  Clinton,  who  had  now  arrived  in  thatcokwy; 
but  he  was  so  closely  pursued  by  the  provincials,  that  he  was  at 
length  campelled  to  engage  colonels  Caswell  and  Lillingtcxa,  ^nbo, 
with  about  1000  minute  men  and  militia,  had  intrenched  tbem- 
sevles  directly  in  his   front  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge.     The 
royalists  commenced  the  attack  with  great  spirit;  but  cokmel 
M'Cleod,  who,  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  M*Donald, 
commanded  them,  having  fallen  with  several  other  of  their  bravest 
officers  and  men  in  the  first  onset,  they  precipitately  fled,  leavkig 

1  Botta,  i.  b.  6. 
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iheir  general  and  several  others  of  their  leaders.    These  fell     1776. 
the  hands  of  the  provincials,  who  also  took  13  waggons,  \^-v^^/ 
guns  and  shot  bags,  about  150  swords  and  dirks,  and  1500 
esceUent  rifles.    This  defeat  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  royal- 
ists in  North  Carolina,  and  prevented  their  farther  efibrts. 

On  the  1 1th  of  October,  there  was  a  severe  naval  engagement  Na^al  «n- 
between  the  British  and  the  American  fleets  on  Lake  Champlain ;  ^i^^^^ 
the  one  under  command  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  other  under  ciiaDipiain. 
eaDlmand  of  general  Arnold.  The  action  continued  about  four 
hours.  Brigadier  general  Waterbury,  in  the  Washington  galley, 
feught  with  undaunted  bravery  until  nearly  all  his  officers  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  his  vessel  greatly  injured,  when  Arnold 
ovdered  the  remaining  shattered  vessels  to  retire  up  the  lake 
towards  Crown  Point,  to  reflt.  Two  days  afterwards  they  were 
Ofertaken  by  the  enemy,  and  the  acdon  was  renewed.  The 
Washington  galley,  crippled  in  the  flrst  action,  was  soon  obliged 
lo  strike  and  surrender.  General  Arnold,  having  obsdnately 
defended  himself  with  great  judgment  and  gallantry  against  a 
mperior  force,  was  at  length  so  closely  pressed,  that  he  was 
oompelled  to  run  on  shore  his  own  vessel,  the  Congress  galley, 
wfaicD,  with  6ve  gondolas,  was  abandoned  and  blown  up.  Uf 
16  American  vessels,  1 1  were  taken  or  destroyed ;  of  the  British, 
two  gondolas  were  sunk,  and  one  blown  up  with  60  men.  The 
loas  of  men  on  each  side  was  supposed  to  be  equal ;  that  of  the 
Americans  was  estimated  at  about  100.  The  British  army  and 
fleet  now  established  themselves  at  Crown  Point,  and  proceeded 
lo  strengthen  the  old  forti&cations,  originally  erected  at  this  place 
hf  the  French  in  1756 ;  but  they  very  soon  abandoned  this 
station,  and  retired  into  Canada. 

Fort  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  Nova  Americum 
Scotia,  was  attacked  on  the  20th  of  November  by  the  Americans;  ^^^^ 
but  they  were  repulsed.^  land. 

1  American  and  Britiah  Chronicle.  Remembrancer  for  1T76,  Part  lit  296 — 
laa.  TTie  British  eovemment  had  maintained  this  fort  from  the  year  1756 ; 
bvC  the  troope  had  Seen  gradually  withdrawn,  and  a  small  number  only  remain- 
•i.  to  tiJ[e  care  of  the  artillery  and  military  stores.  Captain  Jonathan  Eddy,  a 
mikwe  of  BCassachusetts,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort, 
eOQceiving  that  it  might  be  easily  reduced,  applied  to  the  provincial  congress  of 
MuMichusetts  for  men  and  supplies  for  that  puq>ose.  Although  he  obtained 
mhing  more  than  their  connivance,  he  returned  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  by  contri- 
botions  at  first,  and  persuasions,  promises,  and  threats  afterward,  obtained  such 
t  number  of  men,  that  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  fort  in  the  night ;  but  the 
Iprrlion.  commanded  by  colonel  Gorham,  having  been  apprized  of  the  design, 
IpnFe  the  assailants  such  a  reception,  that  they  recoiled  and  retreated.  A  re- 
•afercement  of  British  troops  arriving  soon  after,  they  advanced  asainst  the 
isvaden,  who,  perceiving  the  movements,  fled  with  precipitation.  Several  of 
fte  inhabitants,  who  had  joined  the  provincials,  soon  saw  their  houses  in  flames ; 
ind  finding  no  alternative  but  either  to  surrender  to  an  enraged  enemy,  or  to 
flee  fiom  mtiih  territory,  they  chose  the  last,  and  succesaively  arrived,  half 
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1T76. 

War  with 
the  Chero- 
kees. 


A  war  broke  out  between  the  Cherokee  Indians  and  South 
Carolina.  The  states  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  CSeorgia 
cooperated  with  their  sister  state  against  an  enemy,  dreaded  m 
common  by  them  all.  Colonel  Andrew  Williamson,  who  codh 
manded  the  South  Carolina  forces,  carried  an  expedition  into 
the  Cherokee  country,  destroyed  all  their  settlements  eastward 
of  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  effectually  brought  the  natioa 
to  submission.  The  reduction  of  the  Cherokees  was  e&cted 
tliree  months;  from  15  July  to  11  October.     A  fort,  named 


m 


Entails 
abolished 
in  Yiiginia. 

Gommon 
law  of  Eng- 
land in 
force. 


Gen.  Lee 
talien. 


Execotion 
of  captain 
Hale. 


Fort  Rutledge,  was  now  erected  at  Seneca,  and  garrisoned  by 
two  independent  companies. 

Entails  were  abolished  in  Virginia.   By  an  act  of  the  legislature^. 
October  7,  all  estates  tail  previously  created  and  then  existing^ 
were  converted  into  estates  in  fee  simple.^    The  conyendoa 
Virginia,  by  an  ordinance,  declared  the  common  law  of  Eoglamk 
and  genera/  statutes  in  aid  thereof,  passed  prior  to  the  4th  year  off 
James  I.  in  force,  except  so  far  as  altered  by  the  several  ordioan-* 
ces,  declarations,  and  resolutions  of  the  general  conveotidn,  uaSM 
the  same  should  be  changed  by  the  legislature.^ 

On  the  13th  of  December,  general  Lee  was  surprised  wad 
made  a  prisoner  by  a  party  of  British  light  horse  unaer  cokniel 
Harcourt,  at  Baskenridge  in  New  Jersey. 

After  the  reUreat  from  Long  Island,  captain  Nathan  Hde, 
having  passed  in  disguise  to  that  island,  examined  every  pert  cf 
the  British  army,  and  obtained  the  best  possible  inteiligenee 
respecting  its  situation  and  intended  operations,  was  apprehended 
in  his  attempt  to  return,  and  brought  before  Sir  William  Hcme^ 
who  gave  immediate  order  to  the  provost  marshal  to  execute 
him  the  next  morning.  The  order  was  executed  with  the  se- 
verest rigour.  The  attendance  of  a  clergyman  was  refused  Urn, 
and  a  bible,  though  requested,  was  not  procured.  Letters,  writ- 
ten to  his  mother  and  friends  on  the  morning  of  his  execution, 
were  destroyed ;  the  provost  marshal  assigning  this  extraordinaiy 
reason  for  that  outrage,  "  that  the  rebels  should  not  know  they 
had  a  man  in  their  army,  who  could  die  with  so  much  firm- 
ness."^ 


naked  and  famished,  at  Machias,  whence  they  proceeded  to  different  paito 
of  New  England. — ^This  account  was  given  me  by  my  late  much  respected 
friend  and  parishioner,  Caleb  Gannett,  Esq.  who  resided  several  yean  in  Nora 
Scotia. 

1  Griffith,  Law  Register  of  U.  States,  iii.  327.  "  There  is  n<^  proprietmji 
tend  yet  to  be  taken  up  or  located  ;  the  title  of  Denny  Faiffax,  and  of  tbote 
who  claim  under  him,  to  such  of  the  lands  in  the  Northern  Neck,  as  were  ^nM 
and  unappropriated  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  lord  Fairfax,  bdng  now  exliB- 
guished,  and  those  lands  vested  in  the  conunonwealth." 

9  Ibid.  867. 

3  Captain  Hale  united  in  his  character  the  soldier,  the  patriot,  and  the  flcbohr. 
Oenerel  Washington,  after  the  retreat  from  Long  Island,  appfied  to  coIomI 
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liam  BoIIan,  who  had  been  agent  for  Massachusetts  in     1776. 
Britain,  died  in  £ngland  ;^  John  Thomas,  a  major  general   v^v 
American  army,  died  at  Chamblee  in  Canada;^  Cadwal-  Deathi. 
Colden  died  at  the  age  of  88  years.^ 


on  to  adopt  some  method  of  gaining  the  necessary  information  respect- 
enemy  ;  and  colonel  Knowlton  communicated  the  general's  request  to 
Hale,  who  at  once  ofifered  himself  a  volunteer  for  that  hazardous  service. 
ing  ohserTation  was ;  "  1  only  lament,  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for 
ntry."  He  was  born  in  Coventry  in  Connecticut,  and  educated  at  Yale 
f,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1773.  Dr.  D wight,  who  personally  knew 
10  tfius  characterized  him,  in  his  Conquest  of  Canaan : 


« 


With  genius'  living  flame  his  bosom  glow'd. 
And  Science  charmM  him  to  her  sweet  abode : 
In  worth's  fair  path  his  feet  adventur'd  far ; 
The  pride  of  peace,  the  rising  grace  of  war ; 
In  duty  6rm,  in  danger  calm  as  even, 
To  fiiends  unchanging,  and  sincere  to  heaven." 

ml  authorities  for  this  year :  Washington's  Letters  ;  Gordon's  Hist  of 
States,  ii.  Lett.  1 — 6;  Ramsay's  Hist  Amer.  Revolution,  L  c.  9 — 12,  and 
&  Carolina,  i.  c.  4,  5 ;  Journals  of  Congress ;  Annual  Register ;  Remem- 
r ;  Stedman's  Hist.  Amer.  War,  i.  c.  6 — 8 ;  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington, 
--8 ;  Adams's  Hist  N.  England,  c.  27 — 29 ;  American  and  British  Chron- 
fiamn's  Hist  of  Amer.  Revolution ;  Pemberton's  Historical  Journal  of 
lerican  War ;  and  Moultrie's  Memoirs  of  Amer.  Revolution. 
I  was  bom  in  England,  and  in  1741  came  to  Boston  with  governor  Shir- 
lote  daughter  he  afterward  married.  He  was  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  and 
vocate  general  when  he  was  chosen  agent  for  the  province,  and  sent  to 
id  to  solicit  a  reimbursement  of  the  charges  in  taking  and  securing  Cape 

•  See  1745.    In  1762  he  was  dismissed,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  agency 
Manduit    In  1775  he  was  active  in  promoting  the  interests  and  honour 

BWlher  country  by  pressing,  with  all  his  influence,  conciliatory  measures. 
bBsbed  a  number  of  political  essays  and  tracts,  among  which  are :  The 
nee  and  advantages  of  Cape  Breton  truly  stated,  London,  1746;  Co- 
iagficane  illustrate,  4to.  Lond.  1762;  Ancient  Right  to  the  American 
f  ezamined  and  stated,  4to.  Lond.  1764;  The  impottance  of  the  Colonies 
fStk  America,  and  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  them  con- 
1, 1766 ;  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Writing  upon  public  affairs  considered, 
0Dd.  1770 ;  Petitions  to  the  Idng  in  council,  and  to  the  two  houses  of 
iMit,  with  illustrations  intended  to  promote  the  harmony  pf  Great  Britain 
r  colonies,  1774.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.iii.  301.  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 
MMftl  Thomas  was  bom  at  Kingston  in  Massachusetts,  and  descended 
B0  of  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  iamiliee  in  the  county  of  Plymouth. 
It  distinguished  by  prudence  and  judgment,  as  well  as  resolution  and 
dHy.  In  the  war  against  the  French  and  Indians  he  had  acquired  a  high 
ion.  During  flie  siege  of  Boston,  and  on  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  he 
eeotly  been  distinguished  as  an  active,  vigilant,  and  brave  officer.  In 
lie  was  promoted  by  congress  to  the  rank  oi  major  general,  and  appointed 
imand  the  American  forces  in  Canada.  On  his  arrival  there,  the  small 
Mking  out  among  the  troops,  he  took  the  infection,  which  proved  fatal  to 

*  He  was  held  in  universal  respect  and  confidence  as  a  military  character, 
'»  death  is  deeply  deplored  throughout  the  army."  Thacher's  Military 
I,  66.     Bradford,  Mass.  ii.  104. 

I  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1688.  He  was  the  son  of  a  minister,  and  com- 
hia  studies  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1705.  Having  afterward 
I  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  mathematical  science,  he  in  1706 
t9tt  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  physic  In 
e  removed  to  New  York,  and  aoon  after  relinquiflhing  hia  profiBtdonal 
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Gen.  Waib-      GENERAL  WASHINGTON,  having  secured  the  Hessian  prisoners 
ini^oDukes  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Delaware,  recrossed  the  river 
^Kvnton.      ^^  ^^y^  ^^^  ^^  action,   and   took   possession  of  Trenton. 
Generals  Mifflin  and  Cadwallader,  who  lay  at  Bordentown  and 
Crosswix  with  3600  militia,  were  ordered  to  march  up  io  the 
night  of  the  1st  of  January,  to  join  the  commander  in  chie( 
whose  whole  efiective  force,  including  this  accession,  did  not 
exceed   5000  men.     The   detachments  of  the  British  irmy, 
which  had  been  distributed  over  New  Jersey,  now  assembled  at 
Princeton,  and  were  joined  by  the  army  from  Brunswick  under 
The  Britiib  ^'^^^  Comwallis.     From  this  position  the  enemy  advanced  toward 
advance  in  Trenton  in  great  force,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  January; 
niMt  bim.  ^"^^'  ^^^^^  some  slight  skirmishing  with  troops,  detached  to  harass 
and  delay  their  march,  the  van  of  their  army  reached  Treoloo 
about  four  in  the  afternoon.     On  their  approach,  general  Wash- 
ington retired  across  the  Assumpinck,  a  rivulet  that  runs  throt^ 
the  town,  and  by  some  field  pieces,  posted  on  its  oppoate  banu^ 
compelled  them,  after  attempting  to  cross  in  several  places,  to 
fall  back  out  of  the  reach  ot  his  guns.    The  two  aitniesi  kind- 
ling their  fires,  retained  their  positions  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
rivulet,  and  kept  up  a  cannonade  until  night. 

The  situation  of  the  American  general  was  at  this  momeot 

extremely  critical.     Nothing  but  a  stream,  in  many  places  ibrd* 

able,  separated  his  army  from  an  enemy,  in  every  respect  its 

superior*    If  he  remained  in  his  present  position,  he  was  certain 

of  bein^  attacked  the  next  morning,  at  the  hazard  of  the  entire 

destruction  of  his  little  army.     If  he  should  retreat  over  the 

Delaware,  the  ice  in  that  river  not  being  firm  enough  to  admit  a 

passage  upon  it,  there  was  danger  of  great  loss,  perhaps  of  a 

total  defeat;  the  Jerseys  would  be  in  full  possession  of  the 

enemy ;  the  public  mind  would  be  depressed  ;  recruiting  wouM 

be  discouraged ;  and  Philadelphia  would  be  within  the  reach  of 

Bold  desip  general  Howe.    In  this  extremity,  he  boldly  deternained  to  aban- 

Wuhiiig-    ^^°  ^^  Delaware,  and  by  a  circuitous  march  abng  the  left  flank 

Ion.  of  the  enemy,  fall  into  their  rear  at  Princeton.     As  soon  as  it 

was  dark,  the  baggage  was  silently  removed  to  Burlington ;  and 

piaclice,  he  became,  in  succession,  surveyor-general  of  the  province,  master  ia 
chancery,  member  of  the  council,  and  lieutenant  governor.  In  1766  he  reliied 
with  his  &mily  to  Coldingham,  his  seat  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  derotii 
himself  to  botanical  studies,  and  to  a  correspondence  with  leained  mee  ia 
Europe  and  America.  His  principal  publications  are,  Planim  Coldinghmmtm 
set,  m  the  Acta  Upealeosia ;  Pnneqae$  of  JteHon  mMaUerHAi  nd  3U 
akory  oftki  FSm  JMim  J^^aHam.    MiDer,  u.  306. 
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ibout  one  o'ck>ck  the  army,  leaving  its  fires  lighted,  and  the  1777. 
eeotinels  on  the  margin  of  the  creek,  decamped  with  perfect  v^^^^^ 
secrecy.  Its  movement  was  providentially  lavoured  by  the 
weather,  which  had  previously  been  so  warm  and  moist,  that  the 
ground  was  soft,  and  the  roads  were  scarcely  passable ;  but,  the 
wind  suddenly  changing  to  the  northwest,  the  ground  was  in  a 
ikMt  time  frozen  as  hard  as  a  pavement.  About  sunrise,  two  jan.  s. 
British  r^ments,  that  were  on  their  march  under  lieutenant  Battle  nav 
ecdooel  Mawhood  to  join  the  rear  of  the  British  army  at  Maiden-  "^^^^''^ 
head,  fell  in  with  the  van  of  the  Americans,  conducted  by  general 
Ikrcer,  and  a  very  sharp  action  ensued.^  The  advanced  party 
of  Americans,  composed  chiefly  of  militia,  soon  gave  way,  and 
the  few  regulars  attached  to  them  could  not  maintain  their  ground. 
General  Mercer,  while  gallandy  exerting  himself  to  rally  his  ^^  ^^^^ 
broken  troops,  received  a  mortal  wound.  The  British  rushed  cerkUM. 
faward  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  drove  back  the  Americans. 
Genm^l  Washmgton,  who  followed  close  in  the  rear,  now  led  on 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with  great 
WfkiL  While  he  exposed  himself  to  their  hottest  fire,  he  was 
10  well  supported  by  the  same  troops  which  had  aided  him  a 
few  days  before  in  the  victory  at  Trenton,  that  the  British  were 
cempeUed  to  give  way.  The  17th  regiment,  which  was  in  front, 
fareed  its  way  through  a  part  of  the  American  troops,  and  reach- 
ed Maidenhead.  The  55th  regiment,  which  was  in  the  rear, 
retreated  by  the  way  of  Hillsborough  to  Brunswick.  General 
Washington  pressed  forward  to  Princeton.  A  party  of  the  British 
dwt  had  taken  refuge  in  the  college,  after  receiving  a  few  dis- 
dMirges  from  the  American  field  pieces,  came  out  and  surren- 
dtfered  themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  but  the  principal  part  of 
the  r^ment  that  was  left  there,  saved  itself  by  a  precipitate 
lelreat  to  Brunswick.  In  this  action,  upward  of  100  of  the 
eneniy  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  nearly  300  were  taken 
pivoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  was  somewhat 
leai;  but,  beside  general  Mercer,  colonels  Haslet  and  Potter, 
two  brave  and  excellent  officers  from  Pennsylvania,  captain  Neal 
of  the  artillery,  captain  Fleming,  and  five  other  valuable  officers, 
among  the  slain.' 


1  When  lord  ComwaUifl  ouitted  Princeton,  Heutenint  colonel  Bfawhood  wm 
lift  to  defend  it  with  the  i7m,  40th,  and  56th  regiments ;  but  orders  had  itist 
bteo  tnannitted  to  hira  to  march  with  the  17th  and  56th  regiments  to  Maiden- 
hsidy  m  vfllage  midway  between  Princeton  and  Trenton.  These  were  the  two 
Wrirngpts  now  on  their  march. 

■  Geoeral  Mereer  was  from  Virginia.  Though  a  Scotchman  by  birtii,  yet 
fan  principle  and  affection  he  had  engaeed  to  support  the  liberties  of  his  adopt- 
ed couDtry.  In  the  French  war  he  &d  served  with  Washington,  who  greatly 
wiemid  bim.  **  In  private  life  he  was  uoiMe,  and  his  diancter  as  an  officer 
«Md  lri|^  In  paUic  eetMin.'* 
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1777.      '  Lord  Cornwallis,  discovering  at  day  light  that  the  American 

s^^v^^/  army  bad  moved  oS,  broke  up  bis  camp,  and  commenced  a 

Cornwallis   rapid  march  to  Brunswick,  and  was  close  in  the  rear  of  the 

Sruniwick;  Americans   before   lliey   left  Princeton.     General   Waabiogtoo 

retired  with  his  army  to  Morristown.  During  these  movements^ 
loQ^'^tire,  many  of  the  American  soldiers  were  without  shoes ;  and  their 
to  Morris-  naked  feet,  in  marching  over  the  frozen  ground,  were  so  gadied, 
^^'^         as  to  mark  cash  step  with  blood.     There  was  scarcely  a  tent  in 

the  whole  army. 
Waideck-        The  American  militia  very  soon  overran  the  Jerseys.     Within 

uduken.    ^^""^  ^^X^  ^^^®'  ^®  action  at  Princeton,  between  40  and  50 

Waldeckers  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken,  at  Springfield  (New 

Jersey)  by  an  equal  number  of  the  Jersey  militia  under  eokmel 

Elisabeth-    Spencer.     General  Maxwell  surprised  Elizabethtown,  and  took 

y!|!^'^      nearly   100   prisoners.     Greneral  Dickenson  with  400  Jenqr 

militia,  and  50  Pennsylvania  riflemen,  crossed  MiUstone  river, 

near  Somerset  court  house,  on  the  20th  of  January,  and  attacked 

Foraging     a  large  foraging  party  of  tlie  British ;  nine  of  whom  were  taken 

Kwed  **"     P^*^"®rs>  *"^d  ^^^  ''^st  dispersed.     Forty  waggons,  and  upwaid 

of  100  horses,  with  considerable  booty,  fell  into  the  generari 

hands.    About  a  month  afterward,  colonel  Nelson  of  Bruoswicki 

Refu  eei     ^'^^  ^  detachment  of  1 50  militia  men,  surprised  and  took  it 

taken*         Lawrence's  Neck  a  major,  and  59  privates  ol  the  refugees,  wbo 

were  in  British  pay. 
Amu  and        The  Americans  had  hitherto  been  very  deficient  in  arma  lad 
arrive'^lhMn  ammunition ;  but  in  the  spring  of  this  year  a  vessel  of  24  gifflB 
France.       arrived  from  France  at  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  vidi 
upward  of  1 1,000  stand  of  arms,  and  1000  barrels  of  powder; 
and  about  the  same  time  10,000  stand  of  arms  arrived  in  aoolbei 
part  of  the  United  States. 
March  23.        Before  the  royal  army  took  the  field  for  the  ensuing  campaigD, 
British  de-   ^^^q  enterprises  were  undertaken  for  the  destruction  of  American 
stG^f  at      stores,  deposited  at  Peek's  Kill  and  Danbury.    The  first  was 
Peek'i  Kill,  conducted  by  colonel  Bird,  who  landed  with  about  500  men  it 
Peek's  Kill,  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson's  river,  nearly  50  miles 
from  New  fork ;  but  on  his  approach,  general  M'Dougal,  with 
the  few  Americans  stationed  there  as  a  guard,  fired  the  principal 
store  houses,  and  retired.    The  loss  of  provisions,  forage,  and 
other  valuable  articles,  was  considerable. 
April  26.         The  second  enterprise  was  conducted  by  major  general  TryoBf 
itw  tlw      ^^^  ^"^  *  detachment  of  2000  men  embarked  at  New  York, 
stores  at      and,  passing  through  Long  Island  Sound,  landed  at  CampOf 
Danbury*     between  Fairfield  and  Norwalk ;  whence  he  advanced  through 
the  country,  almost  undisturbed,  to  Danbury.     On  his  approach, 
colonel  Huntington,  who  had  occupied  the  town  with  ICK)  militift 
and  continental  troops,  retired  to  a  neighbouring  height,  where 
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noted  for  reinforcements.  The  Bridah  destroyed  18  houses,  1777» 
barrels  of  pork  and  beef,  800  barrels  of  flour,  2000  busheb  \^»v^*^/ 
;nuo,  and  1700  tents.  Generals  Wooster,  Arnold,  and  Silli- 
ly hastily  collecting  several  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  pro- 
ded  that  night  through  a  heavy  rain  to  Bethel,  about  eight 
m  from  Danbury.  The  next  morning  they  divided  their 
ipi ;  and  general  Wooster  with  about  300  men  fell  in  their 
*,  while  Arnold  with  about  500,  by  a  rapid  movement,  took 
t  in  their  front  at  Ridgefield. 

Vboster,  coming  up  with  them  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  at*  April 27. 
Eed  them  with  great  gallantry.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  in  ^^k\j!j|^?|^ 
eh  be  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  troops  were  compelled 
jtWB  way.  The  enemy  proceeded  to  Ridgefield,  where  Arnold, 
ft  had  barricaded  the  road,  warmly  disputed  the  passage ;  but, 
r  a  skirmish  of  nearly  an  hour,  being  compelled  to  give  way, 
PBlreated  to  Saugatuck,  about  three  miles  east  of  Norwalk. 
I  loyalists,  having  remained  that  night  at  Ridgefield,  set  fire 
the  place,  and  early  next  morning  resumed  their  march. 
lold  met  them  again  about  eleven,  and  a  continued  skirmishing 
hkept  up  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  when,  on  their  makii^  a 
id  at  a  hill  near  their  ships,  the  Americans  charged  them  with 
eaidity,  but  were  repulsed  and  brokeni  The  enemy  imme- 
My  re-embarked  for  New  York.  Their  killed,  wounded, 
i  missing,  amounted  to  about  170;  the  loss  of  the  An^ericans 
IBOC  admitted  to  exceed  100.^ 

Ihis  predatory  excursion  was  not  long  after  retaliated.  A 
iBtity  of  provisions  had  been  deposited  at  Sagg  Harbour,  on 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  and  confided  to  a  schooner  with 
guns,  and  a  company  of  iitfantry.  General  Parsons,  who 
omanded  a  few  of  the  Connecticut  recruits  at  New  Haven, 
leeiving  it  practicable  to  surprise  this  small  post  and  some 
an  not  very  distant  from  it,  intrusted  the  execution  of  his  plan 
ieutenant  colonel  Meigs,  a  very  enterprising  and  gallant  officer, 
9  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  attempt  on  Quebec.     On 

Divld. Wooster  was  bora  at  Stratford  in  Connecticut,  in  1711,  and  educated 
fait  College.  Having,  from  the  time  of  tlie  war  with  Spain  in  1789  to  the 
•di  war  in  1755,  risen  through  the  several  military  gradations  to  the  ranic  of 
oal ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  was  appointed  to 
chief  command  of  the  troops  in  the  service  of  Connecticut,  and  made  a 
IMlier  general  in  the  continental  service  ;  but  this  commisjion  he  afterward 
|iied.  In  1776,  he  was  appointed  the  first  major  general  of  the  militia  in 
I— clicut ;  and  fell  while  bravely  fighting  at  their  head.  Congress  resolved, 
:  ■  monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory. — General  Arnold  behaved 
I  Uf  Ufoal  gallantry  on  this  occasion.  In  the  skirmish  at  Ridgefield,  his 
It  WM  shot  under  him ;  and  wliile  he  was  extricating  himself,  a  soldier  ad- 
sad  CO  run  him  through  with  a  bayonet,  bat  he  shot  him  dead  with  his  pistol, 
Hide  his  escape.  Congress  resolved,  that  a  horse,  properly  capuisoiied, 
M  be  piweiited  to  him. 
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17T7»    the  33d  of  May,  he  embarked  at  Guilford  with  about  170  men, 
y^s^^m^  on  board  13  whale  boats,  and  proceeded,  under  convoy  of  two 
Expedition  armed  sloops,  across  the  Sound  to  the  north  division  of  the  idand 
Mekftto ^    near  Southhold.     A  small  foraging  party,  against  which  the  ex- 
L.  iSand.     pedition  was  in  part  directed,  having  left  this  place  for  New  York, 
the  boats  were  immediately  conveyed  across  the  land,  about  15 
miles,  into  a  bay,  by  which  the  east  end  of  Liong  Island  is  deq>- 
ly  intersected,  where  the  troops  re-embarked,  and,  crossing  the 
bay,  landed  at  two  in  the  morning  about  4  miles  from  Sagg 
Harbour.     This  place  they  completely  surprised,  and  carried 
with  charged  bayonets.     A  division  of  the  detachment  at  the 
same  time  burned  12  vessels,  with  the  forage  which  bad  beat 
collected  for  the  supply  of  the  British  army.     Six  of  the  eneinr 
were  killed,  and  90  captured.     Colonel  Meigs  returned  to  Giiil* 
ford  with  his  prisoners,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.^ 
SirWUliam      Sir  William  Howe,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  entice  or  po- 
Sl^up^  yoke  general  Washington  to  an  engagement,  had,  in  June,  retired 
Chetapeak.  with  his  army  from  the  Jerseys  to  Staten  Island.     After  keeping 
the  American  general  in  long  and  perplexing  suspense  concemiog 
his  mtended  operations,  he  at  length  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook 
with  about  16,000  men ;  entered  Chesapeak  Bay;  and  on  the 
24th  of  August  arrived  at  the  head  of  Elk  river.     Genenk 
Grant  and  Knyphausen  having  joined  him  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
Marebei     tember  with  the  troops  under  their  command,  the  whole  annjr 
Sifff*"     moved  onward  in  two  columns  toward  Philadelphia,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  was  now  discovered  to  be  the  object  of  the  Britiak 
commander.    General  Washington,  who  regulated  his  movements 
by  those  of  the  enemy,  had  by  this  dme  with  the  whole  Aroeiican 
army,  excepdng  the  light  infantry  which  remained  on  the  lines, 
taken  a  position  behind  Red  clay  Creek,  on  the  road  leadiag 
directly  from  the  enemy's  camp  to  Philadelphia.     The  British 
boldly  advanced  until  they  were  within  two  miles  of  the  Ameih* 
cans.     Greneral  Washington,  on  reconnoitring  their  situatioQ,  aih 
prehending  their  object  to  be  to  turn  his  right,  and,  suddeolf 
crossing  the  Brandywine,  to  seize  the  heights  on  the  north  side 
of  that  river  and  cut  off  his  communication  with  Philadelphia, 
changed  his  position  early  in  the  night  of  tlie  8th  of  Sspiember, 
crossed  the  Brandywine,  and  the  next  morning  took  post  behind 
that  river,  on  the  height  near  Cbadd's  Ford.' 

I  His  return  to  Guilford  wm  in  25  hours  after  his  departare  for  Long  IskBi; 
during  which  time  he  with  his  gallant  party  traversed  a  space  not  less  than  M 
miles.  Congress  ordered  an  elegant  sword  to  be  presented  to  colonel  Bleigi  fa 
his  good  conduct  on  this  expedition. 

a  The  Brandvwine  is  a  small  stream  that  ei^pties  itself  at  Wtlmingtoo  iatf 
Christina  Creek,  near  its  confluence  with  the  DeUware.  Genertl  Kaox»  ia  i 
letter  coaceniiDg  the  battle,  says  it  was  *<  about  80  miles  from  PhOtddphii." 
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At  day  break  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh,  the  royal  army     1777. 
Ifanced  in  two  columns,  the  one  commanded  by  Ueutenant  v^^v^^^ 
aoeral  Knyphausen,  and  the  other  by  lord  Cornwallis.     While  Sept.  ii. 
10  first  column  took  the  direct  road  to  Chadd's  Ford,  and  made  Bnmdy/ 

ibow  of  passing  it  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  tlie  Americans,  wine, 
le  other  moved  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  Brandy  wine  to  its 
ffk,  crossed  both  its  branches  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Arched  down  on  its  eastern  side  witli  the  view  of  turning  the 
gjbt  wing  of  their  adversaries.  General  Washington,  on  re- 
smog  intelligence  of  their  approach,  made  the  proper  disposition 
» receive  them.  The  divisions  commanded  by  Sullivan,  Stirl- 
gy  and  Stephen,  advanced  a  little  farther  up  the  Brandy  wine, 
id  fronted  the  column  of  the  approaching  enemy ;  Wayne's 
rtiskm,  with  Maxwell's  light  infantry,  remained  at  Chadd's  Ford, 
»  keep  Knyphausen  in  check ;  Green's  division,  accompanied 
f  general  Washington,  formed  a  reserve,  and  took  a  central 
QBtion  between  the  right  and  left  wings.  The  divisions  de- 
idled  against  Cornwallis,  took  possession  of  the  heights  above 
Kmiogham  church,  their  left  reaching  toward  the  Brand3rwine  ; 
be  artillery  was  judiciously  placed,  and  their  flanks  were  cover- 
A  by  woods.  About  four  o'clock,  lord  Cornwallis  formed  the 
ine  of  battle,  and  began  the  attack.  The  Americans  sustained 
t  for  some  time  with  intrepidity ;  but  their  right  at  length  giving 
llj,  the  remaining  divisions,  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  on  the  flank, 
mtinued  to  break  on  the  right,  and  the  whole  line  was  soon 
noDpletely  routed.  As  soon  as  Cornwallis  had  commenced  his 
Mck,  Knjrphausen  crossed  the  ford,  and  attacked  the  troops 
NMted  for  its  defence  ;  which,  after  a  severe  conflict,  were  com- 
leDed  to  give  way.  The  retreat  of  the  Americans,  which  soon 
leeame  general,  was  continued  that  night  to  Chester,  and  the 
lext  day  to  Philadelphia.  The  loss,  sustained  by  the  Americans 
BtUs  action,  is  estimated  at  300  killed,  and  600  wounded.^ 
Between  300  and  400,  principally  the  wounded,  were  made 
moners.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  stated  to  be  rather  less 
hen  100  killed,  and  400  wounded.  As  the  British  were  ad- 
mcing  toward  Groshen  to  gain  the  Lancaster  road,  dispositions 
irere  again  made  for  battle,  on  the  16th,  by  both  armies ;  but  a 
leevy  rain  separated  the  advanced  parties,  which  had  begun  to 
ikinnisb,  and  its  increasing  violence  soon  obliged  the  Americans 
o  retreat.    General  Washington  on  the  19th  crossed  the  Schuyl- 


.1  Among  the  wounded  were  two  general  officers  ;  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
■A  general  Woodford.  The  first  of  these  was  a  French  nobleman,  who,  at  the 
lg»  of  19  years  only,  left  France,  and  oflcred  his  services  to  confess,  which 
pno  him  the  rank  of  major  general  in  their  army.  Count  Pulaski,  a  Polish 
loWemanj  ibu^t  also  with  the  Americans  in  this  battle. 
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1777.     kiU,  and  encamped  on  the  eastern  banks  of  that  river ;  whQe 
v^-v-^i^   detachments  of  his  army  were  posted  at  the  several  fords,  over 

which  the  enemy  would  probably  attempt  to  force  a  passage. 

Sept.  20*  In  the  night  of  the  20ih,  general  Wayne,  who  with  1600  men 

Waymfsur-  ^ad  concesJed  himself  in  the  woods  on  the  left  of  the  British 

prised  aod    army  witli  the  intention  of  harassing  their  rear,  was  surprised  by 

defeated,      major  general  Gray.     The  British  general,  proceeding  on  the 

expedition  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  gave  strict  orders  that 

bayonets  only  should  be  used,  and  that  not  a  gun  should  be  fired. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  is 

supposed  to  have  been  about  300  men.     The  loss  of  the  eoemy 

was  merely  one  officer  killed,  and  seven  privates  killed  aod 

wounded. 

ThTBriiish      ^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^  September,  Sir  William  Howe,  having  secured 

take  posses-  the  command  of  the  Schuylkill,  crossed  it  with  bis  whole  army; 

**d°i°h*^*^*  on  the  26th,  he  advanced  to  Germantown  ;  and  on  the  succeed- 

^  ^     ing  day  lord  Cornwallis,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment, 

took  peaceable  possession  of  Philadelphia. 

General  Washington  with  his  army,  re-enforced  to  8000  con- 
tinental troops  and  3000  militia,  took  a  position  at  Shippaci 
Creek,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  about  20  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  16  from  Germantown.  At  this  last  place  lay 
the  main  body  of  the  British  army.  The  line  of  its  encamp- 
ment crossed  the  town  at  right  angles ;  the  left  wing  extended  to 
the  Schuylkill,  and  was  covered  in  front  and  flank  by  the  German 
chasseurs.  The  queen's  American  rangers  and  a  battalion  of 
light  infantry  were  in  front  of  the  right ;  and  the  40th  renment 
with  another  battalion  of  infantry  was  posted  on  the  ChesDUt 
road,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  advance  at  the  head  of  tbe 
village. 

While  general  Howe  was  intently  engaged  in  removing  ob- 
structions in  the  river  Delaware,  general  Washington  seized  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  to  surprise  the  camp  at  Germantown. 
The  plan  was,  to  attack  both  wings  in  front  and  rear  at  the  same 
instant.  The  divisions  of  SuUivan  and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Coo- 
way's  brigade,  were  to  enter  the  town  by  the  way  of  Chesont 
Hill,  and  attack  the  left  wing,  while  general  Armstrong  with  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  was  to  laJl  down  Manatawny  [Ridge]  road, 
and,  turning  the  left  flank,  to  attack  in  the  rear.  The  divisions 
of  Stephen  and  Greene,  flanked  by  M*Dougal's  brigade,  were 
to  enter  by  the  Limek'dn  road  at  the  market  house,  and  attack 
the  right  wing.     The  militia  of  Maryland  and  Jersey,  und^ 

?enera]s  Smallwood  and  Forman,  were  to  march  down  the  old 
ork  road,  and  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  right.  The  divisaoos  of 
lord  Stirling,  and  the  brigade  of  Nash  and  Maxwell,  were  ^ 
form  a  corps  de  reserve. 
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The  army,  having  moved  from  its  ground  about  seven  in  the     1777. 
iftemoon  of  the  3d  of  October,  began  an  attack  about  sunrise  v^^s^^w/ 
the  next  mornmg.    The  advance  of  the  column  led  by  Sullivan,  Oct.  4. 
irhich  was  accompanied  by  the  commander  in  chief,  encountered  Germao^ 
lod  drove  in  a  picket,  which  presently  gave  way ;  and  his  main  town. 
lody,  soon  following,  engaged  the  light  infantry  and  other  troops 
mcamped  near  the  picket,  and  forced  them  from  dieir  ground. 
rbough  closely  pursued,  lieutenant  colonel  Musgrove  with  six 
xnnpanies  took  post  b  a  strong  stone  house,  which  lay  in  the 
wuj  of  the  Americans,  and  severely  galled  them  by  a  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  doors  and  windows.     General  Washington 
immediately  ordered  a  brigade  to  surround  the  house ;   but 
cokmel  Musgrove  refused  to  surrender.     Four  pieces  of  cannon 
irere  brought  against  him,  but  he  sustained  the  fire  of  them  until 
major  general  Gray  with  the  thurd  brigade,  and  brigadier  general 
Agnew  with  the  fourth,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  attacked  the 
Americans  with  great  spirit.     In  the  mean  time  general  Greene 
arrived  with  his  column,  and  attacked  the  right  wing  of  the 
eoemy.     Colonel  Matthews  routed  a  party  of  the  British  op- 
posed to  him,  killed  several,  and  took  110  prisoners ;  but  firom 
me  darkness  of  the  day,  caused  by  an  uncommonly  thick  fog, 
he  lost  sight  of  the  brigade  to  which  he  belonged,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  with  his  whole  regiment.     At  length  a  part  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  British  attacked  the  Americans  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  town,  while  general  Grant  moved  up  the  49th  regiment  to 
the  aid  of  the  4th,  which  was  employed  in  supporting  the  troops 
Sl^aged  with  Chreene's  column.    The  embarrassments  among 
the  American  troops,  occasioned  by  the  darkness,  had  given  the 
snemy  time  to  recover  from  their  first  consternation.     While  the  Americans 
fiont  of  Sullivan's  division,  having  penetrated  far  into  Grerman-  retreat 
UmHf  was  very  warmly  engaged,  the  main  body  of  the  American 
aimy  began  to  retreat ;  and  all  efforts  to  rally  it  were  inefi[ectual. 
b  this  batde,  about  200  Americans  were  killed,  nearly  600 
ivoanded,  and  about  400  made  prisoners.     Among  the  slain  were 
Beoeral  Nash,  of  North  Carolina,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  Gen.  Naih 
brigade,  and  his  aid  de  camp,  major  Witherspoon.     The  loss  of        ' 
(he  enemy,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  600,  of  whom  less  than 
100  were  killed. 

The  American  army  encamped  again  on  Shippack  Creek, 
bm  soon  after  advanced  to  White  Marsh ;  the  royal  army  re- 
iBOved  from  Germantown  to  Philadelphia.  The  object  which 
DOW  principally  engaged  their  attention,  was,  on  the  one  part  to 
retain,  and  on  the  other  to  acquire,  possession  of  the  forts  on  the 
Delaware.  Without  obtaining  them,  general  Howe  could  have 
DO  communication  with  his  fleet ;  and  he  would  be  compelled  to 
evacuate  Philadelphia.     For  the  security  of  that  city  on  the 
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1777.  water  side,  the  Americans,  beside  preparing  gallies,  floating  bat- 
teries, armed  vessels  and  boats,  fire  ships  and  rafts,  had  buik  a 
fort  on  Mud  Island,  which  they  called  Fort  Mifflin  ;  and  another 
at  Red  Bank,  which  they  called  Fort  Mercer.^  A  detacbmeDt 
from  the  British  army  having  dislodged  tlie  Americans  from 
Billingsport,  batteries  were  erected  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore,  to 
assist  in  dislodging  them  also  from  Mud  Island.  A  detachment 
was  sent  at  the  same  time  to  attack  Fort  Mercer.  This  eDte^ 
prise  was  entrusted  to  colonel  count  Donop,  a  brave  and  high 
spirited  German  officer,  who  with  three  battalions  of  Hessian  grena- 
diers, the  regiment  of  Mirback,  and  the  infantry  chasseurs,  having 
crossed  the  Delaware  from  Philadelphia  on  the  2ist  of  October, 
marched  down  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  on  the  after- 
^^  22.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  °®^'  ^^y  ^'cached  Red  Bank.  The  place  was 
Battle  of  defended  by  about  400  men  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Red  Bank.  Christopher  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island.  Count  Donop  with  un- 
daunted firmness  led  on  his  troops  to  an  assault,  through  a 
tremendous  fire  ;  and,  forcing  an  extensive  outwork,  compeDed 
the  garrison  to  retire  to  the  redoubt ;  but,  while  fighting  bravely 
at  the  head  of  his  battalions,  he  received  a  mortal  wound*  The 
assailants  were  soon  forced  to  a  precipitate  retreat,  under  a  wdl 
directed  fire  from  the  garrison,  which  again  proved  destructive  to 
them,  as  it  had  previously  been  in  their  approach  to  the  assault 
In  this  expedition,  the  enemy  are  supposed  to  have  lost  about  400 
men.  The  garrison  lost  82  only,  killed  and  wounded. 
Nov.  le.  Preparations  in  the  mean  time  were  going  forward  for  redudng 

ftSiSy  *6  fort  on  Mud  Island.     The  British  ships  having  at  length 
the  British,  been  got  up  the  river,  a  heavy  cannonade  commenced  from  them 
*te(j*^**^""   and  from  the  batteries  on  the  shore,  which  dismounted  several 
of  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  otherwise  so  damaged  its  defences, 
that  the  garrison,  apprehensive  of  an  assault,  quitted  it  the  en- 
suing night,  and  were  carried  off  by  their  shipping.     Within 

IS.      three  days  afterward,  the  garrison  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  approach 

FortMer-  of  lord  Comwallis  with  a  large  force,  was  withdrawn.  The 
Blnk^St  water  force  of  the  Americans,  now  no  longer  protected  by  the 
uated.  works  on  the  shore,  quitted  its  station,  and  retired  up  the  river. 
A  few  of  the  smaller  gallies,  by  keeping  close  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  passed  Philadelphia  in  the  night,  and  escaped ;  the  rest 
were  abandoned  and  burnt.  A  communication  was  thus  opened 
at  last  between  the  British  army  and  navy.^ 

1  Mud  Island  lies  near  the  middle  of  the  Delaware  river,  about  seven  milei 
below  Philadelphia ;  Red  Bank  lies  opposite  to  it,  on  the  Jersey  shore.  BUIinss- 
port  is  a  high  bank  on  the  same  shore,  about  twelve  miles  below  Phfladelphiaf 
on  which  a  fortification  had  been  erected  by  the  Americans. 

9  By  order  of  congress,  an  elegant  sword  was  presented  to  each  of  tbe  fial- 
lowing  oflicers ;  colonel  Greene,  who  commanded  in  Fort  Mercer ;  lieutenant 
colonel  Smith,  of  Maryland,  who  commanded  in  Fort  Mifflin ;  and  commodoie 
Hazlewood,  who  commanded  the  gallies. 
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While  these  inauspicious  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  1777. 
soiithi  the  northern  portion  of  the  country  was  a  theatre  of  events,  ^,^•^/-^^ 
ibat  more  than  counterbalanced  them.  A  principal  object  of  the  Northern 
British  in  the  campaign  of  this  year,  was  to  open  a  free  commu-  ^™P*^*8°' 
oication  between  New  York  and  Canada.  The  British  ministry 
Hrere  sanguine  in  their  hopes,  that,  by  ejecting  this  object,  New 
Ekigland,  which  they  considered  as  the  soul  of  the  confederacy, 
siigbt  be  severed  from  the  neighbouring  states,  and  compelled  to 
nbmission.  In  prosecution  of  this  design,  an  army  of  British 
md  German  troops,  amounting  to  7173  men,  exclusive  of  a  corps 
of  artillery,  was  put  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  general 
Burgoyne,  a  very  ambitious,  enterprising,  and  able  officer.  The 
pkm  of  operations  consisted  of  two  parts.  General  Burgoyne 
nritfa  the  main  body  was  to  advance  by  the  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  force  his  way  to  Albany,  or  at  least  so  far  as  to  effect 
a  junction  with  the  royal  army  from  New  York ;  and  lieutenant 
colonel  St.  Leger,  with  about  200  British  soldiers,  a  regiment  of 
New  York  toyalists,  raised  and  commanded  by  Sir  John  Johnson, 
and  a  large  body  X)f  Indians,  was  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  from  that  quarter  to  penetrate  toward  Albany 
bgr  the  way  of  the  Mohawk  river. 

General  Burgo)Tie  arrived  at  Quebec  in  May.     On  the  20th  Burgoyne 
of  June  he  proceeded  up  Lake  Champlain,  and  landed  near  Q^g"^** 
Crown  Point,  where  he  met  the  Indians,  gave  them  a  war  feast, 
and  made  a  speech  to  them,  calculated  to  secure  their  friendly 
dooperatbn.     On  the  30th,  he  advanced  with  his  army  to  Crown  Advances 
tkmt ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  invest  Ticouderoga.     In  a  few  pj,^^''" 
days  his  works  were  so  far  advanced,  as  to  threaten  a  complete 
eoclosure  of  the  continental  army ;  and  general  St.  Clair,  the 
eommandine  oflScer  of  the  Americans,  with  the  unanimous  ap- 

Kbation  of  a  council  of  general  officers,  abandoned  the  place,  j^  g 
e  evacuation  was  effected  with  such  secrecy  and  expedition,  Ticondero- 
tfaat  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  stores,  embarked  in  200  s*?^^*" 
balteaux,  and  despatched  up  the  river  to  Skenesborough  under  Americuu. 
ooDVoy  of  five  armed  gallies,  was  saved.     A  brigade  of  gun 
boats,  however,  gave  chase  to  the  gallies ;  and,  coming  up  with 
tbem  near  Skenesborough  Falls,  engaged  and  captured  some  of 
the  largest  of  them,  and  obliged  the  Americans  to  set  the  others 
on  fire,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  their  batteaux. 
The  rear  guard  of  the  American  army,  commanded  by  colonel 
Warner,  amounting  to  more  than  1000  men,  taking  the  Castleton 
road  to  Skenesborough,  was  overtaken  and  attacked  at  Hubber-  Action  at 
ton  by  general  Frazer  with  850  fighting  men.     The  Americans  Hubberton. 
made  a  gallant  resistance ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  general  Reidesel 
with  his  division  of  Germans,  they  were  compefled  to  give  way 
10  aD  directions.     Colonel  Francis,  a  very  valuable  officer,  fell  in 
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1777.    the  action;  several  other  Americaa  officers,  and  above  200 
N.^-v'^w/  men,  were  killed  ;  and  about  the  same  number  taken  prisonen. 
Nearly  600  are  supposed  to  have  been  wounded ;  many  of  whan 
must  have  died  in  the  woods.     The  enemy  stated  their  own  k» 
at  35  killed,  and  144  wounded.^     General  St.  Clair,  after  t 
distressing  march  of  seven  days,  joined  general  Schuyler  it 
BuKoyne    Fort  Edward.    General  Burgo3me,  having  with  incredible  labour 
raadies       and  fatigue  conducted  his  army  through  the  wilderness  from 
walk  ^     Skenesborough,  reached  Fort  Edward,  on  Hudson's  river,  ob 
the  30th  of  July.    As  he  approached  that  place,  general  Schuj^ 
ler,  whose  forces,  even  since  the  junction  of  &•  Clair,  did  ml 
exceed  4400  men,  retired  over  the  Hudson  to  Saratoga. 
Fort  On  the  3d  of  August,  St.  Leger  with  an  arm^  of  from  1500 

drafted  b    ^  ^®^^  ^^^  invested  Fort  Schuyler.^    This  fortress  was  ga^ 
StLeger.^  risoned  by  about  600  continental  troops  from  New  York  tod 
Massachusetts,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Gansevoort.    Ob 
the  first  approach  of  the  royal  army,  general  Herkemer,  wiio 
commanded  the  militia  of  Tiyon  county,  assembled  them  in 
considerable  force  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison.     St.  Leger, 
receiving  information  of  his  approach,  sent  out  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  regulars  and  Indians,  who  lay  in  ambuscade  on  di0 
road,  by  which  he  was  to  march.     Into  this  ambuscade  Hette- 
H^mer    mer  fell,  and  his  party  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.    The 
defeated,     loss  was  estimated  at  about  400  men. 

General  Arnold  was  now  despatched  with  a  brigade  of  trocfi 
to  attack  the  besiegers ;  but  their  force  being  greatly  superior K 
his  own,  recourse  was  bad  to  stratagem.  A  man  who  was  Al 
proprietor  of  a  handsome  estate  in  the  vicini^,  having  bees 
taken  up  as  a  spy,  was  employed  as  a  deceptive  messenger  to 
spread  an  alarm,  and  induce  the  enemy  to  retreat;  on  conditiooj 
if  he  succeeded,  that  he  should  be  liberated,  and  his  estate /Se- 
cured to  him.  The  stratagem  was  successful.  The  Indiafid 
instantly  determined  to  quit  the  ground;  and  St.  L^er,  findmg 
himself  deserted  by  700  or  800  of  these  important  auxiliaries, 
St.  Leger  decamped  in  the  greatest  hurry  and  confusion,  and  returned  to 
MontoeaL  MonU*eal,  leaving  his  tents,  with  most  of  his  artillery  and  stores, 
in  the  field.^ 

General  Burgoyne  perceived  the  importance  of  a  rapid  move- 
ment, to  cooperate  with  St.  Leger ;  but  could  not  effect  it  with- 
out ox  teams,  carriages,  and  provisions.     At  Bennington,  a  town 


1  Stcdman  says,  the  loss  of  the  British  did  not  exceed  20  officers,  and  about 
120  men,  killed  and  wounded. 

2  Formerly  called  Fort  Stanwix,  at  the  head  of  Mohawk  river. 

3  lliacher.  Hist.  Journal.    The  stratagem  was  proposed  by  colonel  Bioob  of . 
Massachusetts,  and  approved  by  general  Arnold. 
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m  New  Hampshire  Grants  [Vermont]  between  the  forks  of  the     1777. 
river  Hoosack,  and  about  24  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Hudson's  n^-v*^/ 
river,  there  was  a  large  depot  of  provisions  and  cirriages,  for 
tile  northern  American  army ;  and  this  the  British  general  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  surprise  and  seize.     On  this  service  Aag.9i 
lieutenant  colonel  Baum,  a  brave  German  officer,  was  despatched  Buigoyne 
with  about  600  men,  mostly  Germans,  including  a  detachment  co^Baum 
of  Reidesel's  dragoons.^     When  he   had   arrived  at  Walloon  toBenning- 
Creek  about  seven  miles  from  Bennington,  he  learned  that  the  ^°°* 
Americans  were  itrongly  intrenched  at  that  place,  and  that  as 
soon  as  they  should  receive  a  re-enforcement  of  men,  it  was 
their  intention  to  attack  him.     He  therefore  halted,  and  posted 
Ids  detachment  in  as  advantageous  a  manner  as  possible ;  and 
Cransmitted  this  intelligence  to  general  Burgoyne. 

General  Stark,  while  on  his  march  wifli  a  body  of  New  Gen.  Stark 
Hampshire  militia  to  join  general  Schuyler,  receiving  intelligence  atiSStM^ 
of  Baum's  approach,  altered  his  movement,  and  collected  his 
ferce  at  Bennington.     This  gallant  officer,  being  joined  on  the 
16th  by  a  company  of  militia  from  the  Grants,  and  another  from 
die  county  of  Berkshire  in  Massachusetts,  and  having  now  a 
OoDective  force  of  about  1600  men,  determined  to  attack  colonel 
Btam  in  his  intrenchments.     Having  sent  colonel  Nichols  with 
280'  men  to  the  rear   of  the  enemy's  left  wing,  and  colonel 
H^drick  with  300  to  the  rear  of  their  right,  and  placed  300  to 
onpose  their  front  and  draw  their  attention ;  he  sent  colonels 
||w>bard  and  Suckney  with  200  to  attack  the  right  wing,  and 
JIIPO  more  to  re-enforce  colonel  Nichols.    The  attack  began  Aug.  la. 
piecisely  at  three  o'clock  m  the  afternoon.    The  several  de-  &*BreyiMUi 
lachments  seconded  the  onset,  and  colonel  Stark  advanced  at  defeated. 
die  same  time  with  the  main  body.    The  engagement  lasted  two 
hours ;  but  the  German  troops  were  at  length  obliged  to  abandon 
dieir  breastworks,  and  retreat  into  the  woods,  leaving  their  com- 
ntnder  mortally  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.     Lieutenant  Banm 
QoioDel  Breyman,  whom  Burgoyne  had  detached  with  500  Ger-  |^|^^ 
Dums  to  the  assistance  of  colonel  Baum,  coming  up  just  in  time 
to  Join  the  fugiuves,  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Americans, 
Uid,  after  having  made  a  very  gallant  resistance,  and  expended 
afl  his  ammunidon,  was  obliged  to  retreat.     The  loss  of  the 


^  **  In  the  whole  army  a  corps  could  not  have  possibly  been  found  so  unfit 
far  a  service,  that  required  rapidity  of  motion,  as  ReidesePs  dragoons.  Their 
rery  hats  and  swords  weighed  very  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  equipment  of 
me  of  our  soldiers.  The  worst  British  regiment  in  the  service  would  with  ease 
bare  marched  two  miles  for  their  one."  Stedman.  This  author  gives  the  above 
mentioned  number  of  men  in  the  detachment  Other  historians  say,  the  num- 
ber was  500.  Dr.  Belknap,  who  refers  to  a  MS.  copy  of  Burgoyne's  orders, 
H^»  there  were  about  1600,  and  100  Indians. 
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1777.     British  in  these  two  eagagements  was  about  600  men ;  1000  stand 
v^iv^^^  of  arms,  and  900  swords,  were  taken  by  the  Americans.^ 
Sim  of  St.  Legersoon  after  abandoned  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler, 

abi^oM"  ^°^  returned  to  Montreal.     The  tents  of  his  army  were  left 
standing,  and  the  artillery,  with  a  great  part  of  the  baggage, 
ammunition,  and  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Amen- 
cans.* 
Sept  14.  General  Burgoyne,  having  collected  about  30  dajrs'  proviaioQ, 

e^2Si|pw  at  ^^  thrown  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hudson,  crossed  thit 
Saratoga,  river  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  September,  and  encamped  on  the 
heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga.  General  Gates,  who  bad  re- 
cently taken  the  chief  command  of  the  northern  department  of 
the  American  army,  advanced  toward  the  enemy,  and  encamped 
three  miles  above  Stillwater.     On  the  night  of  the  17th,  Ku^ 

-^      goyne  encamjped  within  four  miles  of  the  American  army ;  and 

Battle  Dear  about  noon  On  the  19th  advanced  in  full  force  against  it*    The 
sauwater.   right  wing  was  commanded  by  general  Burgoyne,  and  covered 
by  general  Frazer  and  colonel  Breyman  with  the  grenadiers  and 
light  infantry,  who  were  posted  along  some  high  grounds  on  the 
right.    The  front  and  flanks  were  covered  by  Indians,  Prorin- 
cials,  and  Canadians.    The  left  wing  and  artillery  were  com- 
manded by  the  major  generals  Phillips  and  Reidesel,  nbo 
proceeded  along  the  great  road.     Colonel  Morgan,  who  was 
detached  to  observe  their  motions,  and  to  harass  them  as  ih^ 
advanced,  soon  fell  in  with  their  pickets  in  the  front  of  their 
right  wing,  attacked  them  sharply,  and  drove  them  in.     A  strong 
corps  was  brought  up  to  support  them,  and,  after  a  severe  en- 
counter, Morgan  was  compelled  to  give  way.     A  regiment  was 
ordered  to  assist  him,  and  the  action  became  more  generaL 
The  commanders  on  both  sides  supported  and  re-enforced  their 

1  Stedman.    General  Burgoyne  represented  his  loss  to  be  about  400  meOt  but 
judge  Bf  arshall  observes,  82  officers,  and  564  privates,  including  Caoadiani  tad 
torics,  were  made  prisoners ;  "  the  British  general,  therefore,"  ne  infers,  ^ 
have  included  in  his  estimate  of  loss,  only  his  European  troops."    The 
de  Baum  "  lies  buried  hard  by  the  river's  brink ;  and  a  little  riainf  of  the 
alone  distinguishes  his  grave." — General  Stark  presented  to  the  Tegislatuie 
Massachusetts  several  military  articles  taken  from  the  British.    A  letter  of  t~ 
was  written  to  the  general  by  order  of  the  assembly ;  and  it  was  voted, 
the  trophies  should  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  state."    These  tn 
have  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Senate  chamber  of  the  State  house  in  Boston. 

9  The  barbarities  perpetrated  by  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  army  of  "^ 
goyne,  as  well  as  to  that  of  St.  Leger,  excited  more  resentment  than  tenor. 
murder  of  Miss  M'Crea,  a  young  lady,  beautiful  and  accomplished,  virtuoutf 
amiable,  excited  a  very  great  sensation.  Her  father  was  friendly  to  the  royiL^ 
ists,  and  she  was  engaged  to  marry  a  refugee  officer  in  Burgojrne's  army.  WlM^M 
our  army  retreated  from  Fort  Edward,  Miss  M*Crca  remained  behind,  and 
dressed  to  receive  her  promised  husband.  The  Indians  soon  made  her 
prisoner;  and  on  their  return  to  Bargoyne's  camp,  during  a  quarrel  abouC^ 
should  hold  possession  of  the  fair  prize,  one  of  the  savages  struck  his  ' 
Into  her  skull,  and  immediately  stripped  off  her  scalp. 
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spective  parties;  and  about  four  o'clock  Arnold,  with  nine  1777. 
mtiDental  regiments  and  Morgan's  corps,  was  completely  en- 
iged  with  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  British  army.  "  For 
or  hours  they  maintained  a  contest  hand  to  hand."  The 
mericans  at  length  left  die  field;  ^'not  because  they  were 
xiquered,  but  because  the  approach  of  night  made  a  retreat  to 
leir  camp  necessary.  Few  actions  have  been  more  remarkable 
lan  this,  for  both  vigour  of  attack  and  obstinacy  of  resistance."^ 
lie  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
ms  between  300  and  400 ;  among  the  former  were  colonels 
Joburne  and  Adams,  and  several  other  valuable  officers.  The 
388  of  the  British  was  about  600.^ 

Both  armies  lay  some  time  in  sight  of  each  other,  each  forti- 
fiog  its  canop  in  the  strongest  manner  possible.  Meanwhile  the 
li&ulties  of  the  British  general  were  daily  becoming  increased. 
lis  auxiliary  Indians  deserted  him  soon  after  the  battle  of  Still- 
rater.  His  army,  reduced  to  little  more  than  5000  men,  was  lim- 
ted  to  half  the  usual  allowance  of  provisions.  The  stock  of  forage 
ri8  entirely  exhausted,  and  his  horses  were  perishing  in  great 
ambers.  The  American  army  had  become  so  augmented,  as 
0  render  him  diffident  of  making  good  his  retreat.  To  aegra- 
He  his  distress,  no  intelligence  had  yet  been  received  of  the 
pproach  of  general  Clinton,  or  of  any  diversion  in  his  favour 
ibm  New  York. 

In  this  exigency,  general  Burgojme  resolved  to  examine  the  Oct  7. 
Bsribility  of  dislodging  the  Americans  from  their  posts  on  the  Second  ac- 
fft,  by  which  means  he  would  be  enabled  to  retreat  to  the  lakes.  Stillwater. 
'or  this  purpose  he  drew  out  1500  men,  which  he  headed  him- 
dfy  attended  by  generals  Phillips,  Reidesel,  and  Frazer.     This 
eCachment  had  scarcely  formed,  within  less  than  half  a  mile  of 
le  American  intrenchmments,  when  a  furious  attack  was  made 
a  its  left ;  but  major  Ackland,  at  the  head  of  the  British  grena- 
iers,  sustained  it  with  great  firmness.     The  Americans  soon 
ztended  their  attack  along  the  whole  front  of  the  German  troops, 
rfaich  were  posted  on  the  right  of  the  grenadiers ;  and  marched 

body  round  their  flank,  to  prevent  their  retreat.  On  this 
aovement,  the  British  light  infantry  with  a  part  of  the  24th 
egiment  instantly  formed,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  troops  into 
be  camp.  Their  left  wing  in  the  mean  time,  overpowered  with 
nnsbers,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  would  inevitably  have  been 
sot  to  piece3,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  same  troops,  which 


1  Stedman. 

.  S  Idem.  Bradford  says,  **  The  loss  of  the  British  was  reported  to  be  about 
;iOO,  inklDed,  wounded,  and  taken ; "  and  the  loss  of  "  the  Americans  did  not 
aweeda^.' 


)» 
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1777.  had  just  been  covering  the  retreat  on  the  right.  The  whole 
s^-^v-w/  detachment  was  now  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  ;  but  scarce- 
ly had  the  British  troops  entered  the  lines,  when  the  Americans, 
led  by  general  Arnold,  pressed  forward,  and,  under  a  tremendous 
fire  of  grapeshot  and  musketry,  assaulted  the  works  throughout 
their  whole  extent  from  right  to  left.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
day,  a  part  of  the  left  of  the  Americans  forced  the  intrenchments, 
and  Arnold  with  a  few  men  actually  entered  the  works ;  but  his 
horse  being  killed,  and  he  himself  badly  wounded  in  the  leg, 
they  were  forced  out  of  them,  and  it  being  now  nearly  dark, 
they  desisted  from  the  attack.  On  the  left  of  Arnold's  detach- 
ment, Jackson's  regiment  of  Massachusetts,  then  led  by  lieutenaot 
colonel  Brooks,  was  still  more  successful.  It  turned  the  right  of 
the  encampment,  and  carried  by  storm  the  works,  occupied  by 
the  German  reserve.  Lieutenant  colonel  Breyman  was  killed; 
and  Brooks  maintained  the  ground  he  had  gained.  Darkness 
put  an  end  to  the  action.  The  advantage  of  the  Americans  was 
decisive.  They  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy ;  made 
upward  of  200  prisoners,  among  whom  were  several  officers  of 
distinction  ;  took  nine  pieces  of  brass  artillery,  and  the  encamp- 
ment of  a  German  brigade,  with  all  their  equipage.  Among 
the  slain  of  the  enemy  was  general  Frazer,  an  officer  of  distin- 
guished merit,  whose  loss  was  particularly  regretted.  The  bss 
of  the  Americans  was  inconsiderable. 
Bunoyne  Gates  posted  1400  men  on  the  heights  opposite  the  ford  of 
retire!  to  Saratoga ;  2000  in  the  rear,  to  prevent  a  retreat  to  Fort  Ed- 
Saratoga,     ward;  and  1500  at  a  ford  higher  up.     Burgoyne,  apprehensive 

of  being  hemmed  in,  retired  immediately  to  Saratoga. 
Attcmpti  in      ^  attempt  was  now  made  to  retreat  to  Fort  George.     Arti6- 
▼ain  to  re- .  ccrs  were  accordingly  despatched  under  a  strong  escort,  to  repair 
the  bridges,  and  open  the  road  to  Fort  Edward;  but  they  were 
compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.     The  situation  of  gen- 
eral Burgoyne  becoming  every  hour  more  hazardous,  he  resolved 
to  attempt  a  retreat  by  night  to  Fort  Edward ;  but  even  this 
retrograde  movement  was  rendered  impracticable.     While  the 
army  was  preparing  to  march,  intelligence  was  received,  that  the 
Americans  had  already  possessed  themselves  of  Fort  Edward, 
and  that  they  were  well  provided  with  artillery.     No  avenue  to^ 
escape  now  appeared.     Incessant  toil  had  worn  down  the  whole 
British  army ;  which  did  not  now  contain  more  than  3500  fight — 
ing  men.     Provisions  were  almost  exhausted,  and  there  were 
possible  means  of  procuring    a  supply.     The  American  army 
which  was  daily  increasing,  was  already  much  greater  than  th 
British  in  point  of  numbers,   and  almost  encircled  them.     Ivm 
this  extremity,  the  British  general  called  a  council  of  war ;  aocl 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  enter  into  a  conventioa  witli 


treat. 
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general  Gates.     Pireliminaries  were  soon  settled,  and  the  royal     1777. 
army  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.^  \^»v^*^ 

Trie  capture  of  an  entire  army  was  justly  viewed  as  an  event, 
)hat  must  essentially  affect  the  contest  oetween  Great  Britain  and 
America ;  and  while  it  excited  the  highest  joy  among  the  people, 
it  could  not  but  have  a  most  auspicious  influence  in  the  cabinet 
and  in  the  field.  The  thanks  of  congress  were  voted  to  general 
Grates  and  his  army ;  and  a  medal  of  gold,  in  commemoration  of 
this  splendid  achievement,  was  ordered  to  be  struck,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  president,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

While  general  Burgoyne  was  urging  his  preparations  for  ad-  Gen.lJn- 
vancing  toward  Albany,  general  Lincoln  attempted  to  recover  coinat- 
Ticonderoga,  and  the  other  posts  in  the  rear  of  the  royal  army.  reSfverTi- 
Colonel  Brown,  whom  he  detached  on  the  13tli  of  September  conderoga; 
with  500  men  to  the  landing  at  Lake  George,  surprised  all  the 
outposts  between  the  landing  at  the  north  end  of  that  lake  and 
the  body  of  the  fortress  at  Ticonderoga  ;  took  Mount  Defiance 
and  Mount  Hope,  the  old  French  lines,  a  block  house,  200 
batteaux,  several  gun  boats,  and  an  armed  sloop,  together  with 
290  prisoners ;  and  released  100  Americans.     On  examination 
it  was  found,  that  the  reduction  of  either  Mount  Independence 
or  Ticonderoga  was  impracticable ;  but  soon  after  the  convention  which  is 
at  Saratoga,  the  British,  who  had  been  left  in  the  rear  of  the  J**^e*'Bri|. 
royal  army,  destroyed  their  cannon,  and,  abandoning  Ticonde-  ish. 
roga,  retreated  to  Canada. 

General  Lincoln,  while  reconnoitring,  the  day  after  the  battle  General 
near  Stillwater,  received  a  dangerous  wound  ;  but  the  life  of  that  J^^jJ^^j^ 
excellent  officer  and  estimable  man  was  providentially  saved  for 
future  and  important  services  to  his  country. 


i  The  whole  numher,  which  surrendered,  was 


2442 
2198 


British  troops   .    .     . 
Brunswick  and  other   ) 
German  troops         ) 
Canadians,  Volunteers,&c.  1100 
Staff 12 


5752 


H 


5752 


Sick  and  wounded  left  in  the 
British  camp  when  Bur- 
goyne began  his  retreat 

Beside  the  above,  there  were  \ 
killed,  wounded,  taken,  and  I 
deserted,  between  6  July  | 
and  16  October    ...      ^ 


528 


298S 


Total      9213 

Remembrancer  for  1777,  p.  477.  The  whole  army  of  general  Gates  consisted 
of  9093  continental  troops.  The  number  of  the  militia  fluctuated ;  but,  when 
the  convention  was  signed,  it  amounted  to  4129.  The  sick  exceeded  2500. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  taken  39  brass  cannon  complete,  royals  and 
mortars  included ;  5000  stand  of  arms ;  400  sets  of  harness,  a  number  of  am- 
mimitioD  waggons,  &c.  The  troops  under  general  Burgoyne  were  to  march  out 
of  their  camp  with  the  honours  of  war ;  and  a  free  passage  was  to  be  granted 
them  to  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  not  serving  again  in  North  America  during 
the  present  contest. 
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Oct  6. 

Font  Clin- 
ton and 
Monteom- 
ery  UKen 
by  Sir  H. 
Clinton. 


Nov.  IS. 

Confedera- 

tum. 


Although   Sir  Henry  Clinton  afforded  no  relief  to  general 
Burgoyne ;  yet  he  perforraed  a  service,  which,  if  done  a  little 
sooner,  might  possibly  hav6  had  that  effect.^     With  nearly  3O00 
men,  convoyed  by  some  ships  of  war  under  commodore  Hotharo, 
he  conducted  an  expedition  up  Hudson's  river,  early  in  October, 
against  the  forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton.     When  arrived  within 
a  mile  of  the  place  of  destination,  the  troops  separated  into  two 
columns;    the  one,  consisting  of  900   men   under   lieutenant 
Campbell,  was  destined  for  the  attack  on  Fort  Montgomery ;  the 
other,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  was 
to  storm  the  stronger  post  of  Fort  Clinton.     The  garrison,  when 
summoned,  having  refused  to  surrender,  the  assault  was  made 
on  both  forts  at  the  same  instant.     These  fortresses,  which  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  creek  only,  were  commanded  by 
governor  Clinton,  a  brave  and  intelligent  officer,  who  made  a 
gallant  resistance  from  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  attack 
began,  until  dark ;  but,  the  post  having  been  designed  principally 
to  prevent  the  passing  of  ships,  the  works  on  the  land  side  were 
incomplete  and  untenable,  and  the  assailants  entered  them  with 
fixed  bayonets.     Most  of  the  garrison  effected  their   escape, 
under  cover  of  the  thick  smoke  and  darkness.     The  loss,  sus- 
tained by  the  garrison,  was  about  250  men ;  that  of  the  enemy 
was  stated  at  less  than  200,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
though  it  was  supposed  to  be  much  more  considerable  than  the 
loss  of  the  Americans.     Lieutenant  colonel  Campbell,  and  count 
Grabouski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  who  had  entered  as  a  volunteer 
into  the  British  service,  were  among  the  slain.     Fort  Independ- 
ence and  Fort  Constitution  were  evacuated  the  next  day ;  and 
general  Putnam,  who  had  the  command  on  North  river,  re- 
treated to  Fishkill.     General  Tryon  the  day  following  burned 
Continental  Village,  where  considerable  stores  were  deposited. 
General  Vaughan,  proceeding  up  the  river  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  land  forces,  attended  by  Sir  James  Wallace,  with  a 
flying  squadron  of  light  frigates,  completely  burned  the  village  of 
Esopus ;  and  then  re-embarked  for  New  York. 

Ajrticles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union  between  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island 


1  The  expedition  of  Sir  H.  Clinton  up  Hudson's  river  <*  could  not  before  haY» 
been  attempted,  without  leaving  the  defences  of  New  York  too  feebly  guarded." 
A  body  of  recruits  arrived  from  Europe  at  New  York  about  the  last  of  September^ 
and  it  was  then  undertaken ;  but,  if  Stedman  be  correct,  the  relief  of  Burgoyne^ 
was  not  primarily  intended.  "  The  object  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  to  take 
possession  of  the  forts  which  forbad  the  passage  of  our  [British]  vessels  up  t9 
Albany ;  and  the  ulterior  view  in  the  measure  was  not  so  much  to  create  m. 
diversion  in  favour  of  general  Bui^oyne  (the  necessity  of  which  was  not  sa*" 
pected),  as  to  open  a  communication  which  roieht  have  been  important  wheo 
that  commander  should  have  fixed  himself  at  Albany."    Stedman,  i.  868. 
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ind  Providence  plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer-     1777. 

«y,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  were  agreed  to  in  congress  on  the 

L^  of  November.     By  these  articles,  the  style  of  the  confede- 

•acy  was  to  be,  "  The  United  States  of  America."     Each  state  Summaryof 

dial]  retain  its  sovereignty  and  independence,  and  every  power,  ^«  pnnci- 

urisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  expressly  delegated  by  this  cies. 

xmfederation  to  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled.     The 

itates  enter  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other  for 

heir  common  defence,  the  security  of  their  liberties  and  their 

nutual  and  general  welfare ;  binding  themselves  to  assist  each 

sther  against  all  force  offered  to  or  attacks  made  upon  them  or 

iny  of  them  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any 

Jther  pretence  whatever.     The  free  inhabitants  of  the  different 

itates  in  this  union  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 

ies  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  states ;  and  the  people  of  each 

stale  shall  have  free  ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any  other 

state,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  com- 

merce,  subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions,  and  restrictions 

as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively.     If  any  person  guilty  of 

or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  misdemeanor  in 

my  state,  shall  flee  from  justice  and  be  found  in  any  of  the 

Jnited  States,  he  shall  upon  demand  of  the  governor  or  execu- 

hre  power  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  and 

emoved  to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of  his  offence.     For  the 

Dore   convenient   management  of  the  general  interests  of  the 

Jnited  States,  delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed,  in  such 

nanner  as  the  legislature  of  each  state  shall  direct,  to  meet  in 

»ngress  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  every  year,  with  a 

x>wer  reserved  to  each  state  to  recal  its  delegates  or  any  of 

ihem,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead.     No  state  shall  be 

represented  in  congress  by  less  than  two  nor  by  more  than  seven 

members ;  and  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  delegate 

Tor  more  than  three  years  in  any  term  of  six  years ;  nor  shall 

any  person,  being  a  delegate,  be  capable  of  holding  any  office 

under  the  United  States,  for  which  he,  or  any  other  for  his 

benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees,  or  emolument  of  any  kind. 

In  determining  questions  in  congress,  each  state  shall  have  one 

vote.     No  state,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  in 

congress,  shall  send  any  embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy 

from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty 

with  any  king,  prince,  or  state.     The  United  States  in  congress 

assembled  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of 

determining  on  peace  and  war,  except  in  cases  of  actual  or 

threatened   invasion ;   of  sending   and   receiving  ambassadors ; 

entering  into  treaties  and  alliances ;  of  establishing  rules  for  de- 
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ciding,  in  all  cases,  what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal; 
of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace; 
appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed 
on  the  high  seas.  The  United  States  in  congress  shall  be  the 
last  resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and  differences  between  two 
or  more  states  concerning  boundary,  Jurisdiction,  or  any  other 
cause  whatever ;  shall  also  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and 
power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their 
own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respective  states ;  of  fixing  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  all  the  United 
States ;  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  afiairs  with  the 
Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the  states ;  establisluog  and 
regulating  post-offices  from  one  state  to  another  throughout  aH 
the  United  States ;  appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces, 
and  commissioning  all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States ;  making  rules  for  the  government  and  regulatioa 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operations.  By 
the  last  article  of  the  Confederation,  every  state  shall  abide  by 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled  od 
all  questions  which  by  this  confederation  are  submitted  to  them: 
And  the  articles  of  this  confederation  shall  be  inviolably  observed 
by  every  state,  and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any 
alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them ;  un- 
less such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  eveiy 
state. 

These  articles  were  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  all  the 
United  States,  to  be  considered,  with  advice,  that,  if  approved  of 
by  them,  they  would  authorize  their  delegates  to  ratiiy  them  in 
the  congress  of  the  United  States ;  "  which  being  done,*'  they 
were  to  "  become  conclusive."  ^ 

Congress  resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white  ;  that  the  Union  be 
thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constel- 
lation. Congress  elected  five  major  generals :  lord  Stirling, 
Thomas  Mifflin,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Adam  Stephen,  and  Benjamin 
Lincoln. 

Congress,  premising  that,  whereas  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
out  of  his  great  zeal  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  which  the  United 
States  are  engaged,  has  left  his  family  and  connexions,  and  at 
his  own  expense  come  over  to  ofier  his  service  to  the  United 
States  without  pension  or  particular  allowance,  and  is  anxious  to 
risk  his  life  in  our  cause,  resolved,  That  his  service  be  accept- 
ed, and  that,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal,  iUustrious  family  aind 


1  Joumals  of  CoDgress,  iii.  602 — 610. 
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ooonexions,  he  have  the  rank  and  commission  of  major  general     1777. 
in  the  array  of  the  United  States.^  v^-v^^^/ 

Mr.  Hancock,  on  account  of  his  ill  health,  took  leave  of  con-  H.  Laurens 
gress  on  the  29th  of  October,  after  presiding  in  that  body  two  rf^ento?'*' 

Cirs  and  five  months;  and,  on  the  1st  of  November,  Henry  congmsi 
urens  was  elected  president. 
On  the  22d  of  November,  congress  resolved,  That  all  pro-  Refuse  aU 

E»als  for  a  treaty  between  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  of  propo«aisof 
s  conmaissioners,  and  tlie  United  States  of  America,  inconsistent  ^nSsSnt 
mth  the  independence  of  said  States,  or  with  such  treaties  or  ^i^  >n<>o- 
alliances  as  may  be  formed  under  their  authority,  will  be  reject-  P®°^®°**" 
ad  by  Congres.  The  same  body  also  unanimously  declared,  Fieeu  and 
That  these  United  States  cannot  with  propriety  hold  any  con-  ?^®J|""** 
Terence  or  treaty  with  any  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  drawn,  or 
Britain,  unless  they  shall,  as  a  preliminary  thereto,  either  with-  independ- 
[iraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  else  in  positive  and  express  k^^f^. 
terms  acknowledge  the  Independence  of  said  States.  ed. 

It  having  been  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  proper  types  for  BiWestobe 
iriodng  the  bible  were  not  to  be  had  in  this  country,  and  that  the  imported. 
Mtper  could  not  be  procured  but  with  great  difficulties  and  risk, 
xuigress  directed  the  committee  of  commerce  to  import  20,000 
xipies  of  the  bible. 

According  to  4be  recommendauon  of  congress,  the  18th  day  ThanksgiT- 
if  December  was  observed  as  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  and  ^* 
xraise  throughout  the  United  States. 

Congress  recommended  to  the  respective  states  to  raise  in  the  Public  tax. 
XNirse  of  the  next  year,  in  quarterly  payments,  the  sum  of  five 
nQlions  of  dollars,  by  taxes  levied' on  the  inhabitants.^ 

The  people  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  being  left  by  the  independ- 
leclaration  of  independence  in  a  situation  attended  with  many  y°J^°^^ 
lifllculties,  took  the  decisive  measure  of  declaring  their  district  asserted. 
in  independent  state,  by  the  name  of  New  Connecticut,  alias 
iTermont.^ 

On  the  20th  of  May,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  con-  Treaty  with 
eluded  between  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  Cherokees. 

1  The  five  major  generals  were  appointed  19  Febniary ;  the  marquis,  81  July, 
t  In  the  following  proportions : 

New  Hampshire    .    .  $200,000 

Massachusetts   .    .    .  820,000 
R.  Island  &  Prov.  Plant   100,000 

Connecticut      .    .    .  600,000 

New  York    ....  200,000 

New  Jersey  ....  270,000 

Pennsylvania     .    .    .  620,000 

3  This  was  done  by  a  convention  of  representatives  from  the  towns  on  both 
ides  of  the  mountains,  which  met  at  Westminster  15th  January.  Williams,  Yer- 
nont,  ii.  c«  6.  from  Records  of  the  Convention.    Yermont  State  Papers. 


Delaware     .    . 

.  9  60,000 

Maryland     .    . 

620,000 

Yirginia       .     . 

800,000 

North  Carolina 

250,000 

South  Carolina 

.      500,000 

Georgia  .     .    . 

60,000 
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the  Cherokee  Indians.  At  this  treaty,  the  Cberokees  ceded  to 
South  Carolina  all  their  lands  eastward  of  the  Unacaye  moun- 
tains, and  retired  beyond  the  Oconee  mountains.^ 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  general  Ward  resigned  bis  military 
commission,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  council  in  Massachusetts. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  Boston  station  by  general  Heath. 

On  tlie  10th  of  July,  major  general  Prescot,  commander  of 
the  royal  army  at  Newport,  was  surprised  in  the  night  at  his 
quarters  on  Rhode  Island,  and  carried  off  by  a  small  party  of 
Americans  under  lieutenant  colonel  Barton.^ 

John  Bartram,  an  eminent  botanist,  died,  in  the  76th  year  of 
of  his  age.^  Lionel  Chalmers,  of  South  Carolina,  died  at  about 
the  age  of  62  years.* 


1  Ramsay,  Rev.  S.  Car.  i.  165 — 169.  Almon,  Remembrancer,  ▼.  848.  Tlie 
number  of  Uie  Cherokee  warriors  at  this  time  was  2021 ;  of  which  856  woe 
of  the  lower  towns ;  908,  of  the  middle  settlements ;  and  757,  of  the  over- 
hills.  Drayton,  S.  Car.  231 — 237.  This  cession,  said  to  be  three  millions  of 
acres,  was  expressly  made  on  the  ground  of  conquest. 

S  This  gallant  officer  took  with  him  88  men  only,  belonging  to  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island ;  who  went  in  boats  from  Warwick  Neck.  Of  this  party  wis 
Prince,  a  negro  man,  whose  service  is  thus  stated  in  the  account  of  Prince's 
death.  **  Colonel  Barton,  with  his  confidential  friend  Prince,  came  to  die  door 
of  the  general's  chamber,  which  was  fast  closed ;  Prince  with  a  leap  piuDged 
his  he^  against  the  door  and  knocked  out  the  pannel^ through  which  the 
colonel  entered,  surprised  the  general  in  his  bed,  and  brought  hmi  and  one  of 
his  aids  safe  to  the  main.'*  Prince  died  at  Plymouth  (Mass.)  in  1821,  at  flie 
age  of  78. 

General  authorities  for  this  year :  Gordon,  i.  Lett.  6 — 9 ;  Ramsay,  Amer.  Rev. 
ii.  41 — 58 ;  Stedman,  i.  c.  14 — 18 ;  Washington's  Letters ;  Journals  of  Con- 

g-ess  ;  Marshall,  ii.  c.  2 — 6 ;  Remembrancer ;  Annual  Register ;  American  uid 
ritish  Chronicle ;  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  91 — 132 ;  Humphreys,  Life  of  Put- 
nam ;  Bradford,  Mass.  ii.  c.  6 ;  and  Belknap's  Hist.  New  Hampshire. 

3  He  was  bom  near  the  village  of  Darby  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 
His  grandfather,  of  the  same  name,  came  over  with  William  Penn,  die  father  of 
the  colony,  in  1682.  Mr.  Bartram  corresponded  with  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  science  in  Europe  and  America.  Linnaeus,  who  was  one  of 
his  correspondents,  is  said  to  have  pronounced  him  "  the  greatest  natural  botan- 
ist in  the  world."  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  most  eminent  foreign 
Societies  and  Academies,  and  at  length  was  appointed  Botanist  to  his  Britannic 
majesty  George  III.  He  was  the  first  American  who  founded  a  Botanic 
Garden,  for  the  cultivation  of  indigenous  as  well  as  exotic  plants ;  and  may 
justly  be  styled  "  one  of  the  fathers  of  Natural  History  in  North  Ainerica."-~ 
William  Bartram,  one  of  his  sons,  accompanied  him  in  many  of  his  botanical 
tours ;  and  is  well  known  by  his  Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolins, 
East  and  West  Florida,  &c.  pubUshed  m  1791.  MUler,  i.  616 ;  ii.  887.  Me- 
moirs of  Pennsylv.  Hist.  Society,  i.  134.    Allen,  Biog. 

4  Dr.  Chalmers  was  bom  at  Cambleton  in  Scotland,  and  came  while  veiy 
young  to  Carolina,  where  he  practised  physic  more  than  40  years.  One  of  hif 
essays  was  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Medi- 
cal Society.  He  prepared  for  the  press  an  Account  of  the  weather  and  diseases 
of  South  Carolina,  which  was  published  in  London  in  1776 ;  but  his  most  valu- 
able work  was  an  Essay  on  Fevers,  printed  in  Charlestown  in  1767.  He  was 
the  first  writer  who  treated  of  the  soil,  climate,  weather,  and  generally  of  the 
diseases  of  South  Carolina.  He  "  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a  skilfol, 
humane  physician,  and  a  worthy,  honest  man."   Ramsay,  Hist.  S,  Car.  ii.  451. 
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inccess  of  the  Americans,  in  the  campaiga  of  the  last  Feb.  e. 
iced  them  on  higher  ground ;  and  proofs  of  their  own  JJjJ^* 

rendered  it  less  difficult  to  obtain  auxiliaries.  Before  France. 
Euration  of  mdependence,  congress  had  prepared  a  plan 
itjr  to  be  proposed  to  foreign  powers ;  and  soon  after 
imissioners  to  Paris,  to  solicit  its  acceptance  by  his  most 
1  majesty  ;  but,  from  their  arrival  in  December  1776  to 
»er  1777,  they  were  kept  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.^ 
ely  encouraged,  while  publicly  discountenanced,"  their 
B  varied  according  to  the  complexion  of  American  af- 
rhe  capture  of  Burgoyne  fixed  the  wavering  polidcs  of 
nch  court ;  and  on  the  6th  of  February,  Louis  XVI.  of 
sntered  into  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  of  alliance 

United  States,  on  the  foodng  of  the  most  perfect  equality 
procity.  In  the  treaty  of  alliance  it  was  declared,  that, 
Dould  break  out  between  France  and  England,  during 
tence  of  that  with  the  United  States,  it  should  be  made 
xm  cause ;  and  that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties 
xmclude  either  truce,  or  peace,  with  Great  Britam,  with- 

formal  consent  of  the  other  first  obtained  :  and  they 
f  engaged  '^  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  inde- 
»  of  the  United  States  shall  have  been  formally,  or 
issured  by  the  treaty  or  treaties  that  should  terminate  the 

the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1777,  the  Britbh  army 
to  winter  quarters  in  Philadelphia ;  and  the  American 
\  Valley  Forge.    On  the  alliance  of  America  with  France, 

ktnklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  were  chosen ;  bat,  Mr. 
declining  the  service,  Arthur  Lee  was  elected  in  his  room, 
imerican  commissioaers  at  Paris  wrote  to  congress  on  the  18th  of  De- 
ITn,  acknowleddng  the  receipt  of  Despatches  of  the  6th  of  October, 
^oik  Town.  "  They  came  to  us  by  a  packet  from  Boston,  which  brought 
news  of  Burgoyne's  defeat  and  surrender,  news  that  apparenUy  occip 
much  general  joy  in  France,  as  if  it  had  been  a  victory  of  their  own 
«r  their  own  enemies ;  such  is  the  universal  warm  and  sincere  good 
kttechment  to  us  and  our  cause  in  this  nation.  We  took  the  opportu- 
ressing  the  ministry,  by  a  short  memorial,  to  a  conclusion  of  our  pro- 
Mty,  which  had  so  long  been  imder  their  consideration,  and  been 
to  time  postponed. — On  signifying  to  the  ministry  the  importance  it 
tt  this  juncture,  when  probably  Britain  would  be  making  some  propo- 
iccommodation,  that  the  Congress  should  be  informed  explicitly  what 
expected  from  France  and  Spain,  M.  Gerard,  one  of  the  secretaries, 
tenlay  to  inform  us  by  order  of  the  King,  that  after  long  and  full 
tion  of  our  affairs  and  propositions  in  Council,  it  was  decid^,  and  his 
fBS  determined  to  acknowledge  our  Independence,  and  make  Treaty 
f  Amity  and  Commerce."  MS.  Papers  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Dana. 
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1778.  it  was  resolved  in  Great  Britain  immediately  to  evacuate  Pbila- 
v^-vO  delphia,  and  to  concentrate  the  royal  force  in  the  city  and  ha^ 
June  18.  hour  of  New  York.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution^  the  royal 
evacuate  army  on  the  18th  of  June  passed  over  the  Delaware  into  New 
Pbiladelp  Jersey.  Greneral  Washington,  penetrating  that  design,  bad  pre- 
phia.  viously  detached  general  Maxwell's  brigade  to  cooperate  with 

the  Jersey  militia  in  impeding  their  progress,  until  he  with  the 
main  army  should  fall  on  their  rear.  When  the  American  army, 
in  pursuit  of  the  British,  had  crossed  the  Delaware,  600  men 
were  immediately  detached,  under  colonel  Morgan,  to  re-«iforce 
general  Maxwell.  The  British  army  having  passed  up  the  eiflt 
side  of  the  Delaware  to  AUentown,  its  future  course  wag  dubious. 
Two  roads  led  to  New  York ;  one  by  the  way  of  Sandy  Hookf 
the  other  by  South  Ambov,  opposite  to  Staten  Island  and  the 
North  river.  The  last  oi  these  roads  was  the  shortest,  but  in 
that  direction  the  Rariton  intervened,  and  the  passage  of  that 
river  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  superior  in  number,  might  be 
difficult  and  dangerous ;  especially  as  intelligence  had  been  re- 
ceived, that  general  Gates  with  another  army  was  advancing 
from  the  northward  to  form  a  junction  with  general  Wasbingtoo 
near  that  river.  The  British  general  concluded  to  take  the  road 
which  led  to  Sandy  Hook ;  and  when  his  army  had  proceeded 
some  miles  abng  this  road,  it  encamped  on  the  27th  of  June  on 
some  high  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freehold  court  bouse, 
in  the  countv  of  Monmouth. 

General  Washington,  <  hearing  that  the  enemy  were  on  dieir 
march  in  that  direction,  despatched  brigadier  general  Wayne 
with  a  farther  detachment  of  1000  select  men  to  strengthen  the 
forces  on  the  lines.  The  continental  troops,  now  in  front  of  the 
main  army,  amounting  to  at  least  4000  men,  general  Wasbingtoo 
sent  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  to  take  command  of  them,  and 
soon  after,  general  Lice,^  who  with  two  additional  brigades  jobed 
the  front  division,  which  was  now  under  his  direction,  and  en- 
camped at  Englishtown,  a  few  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  British 
army.  A  corps  of  600  men,  under  colonel  Morgan,  hov^ed  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  British ;  and  800  of  the  Jersev  militia, 
under  general  Dickenson,  were  on  the  left.  Greneral  Washmg- 
ton  with  the  main  body  of  the  American  army  encamped  about 

1  General  Lee,  who,  having  been  exchanged  for  the  British  general  Presco^ 
had  rejoined  the  American  army,  was  decisively  of  opinion,  tmt  it  would  **be 
criminal "  to  hazard  an  action.  This  opinion  he  had  ^ven  in  a  council  of  mr 
on  the  24th  of  June,  when  eveiy  genend  officer,  excepting  Wayne,  was  decided- 
ly against  an  attack.  General  Washington,  who  had  uniformly  been  inclined  to 
bring  on  a  general  action,  at  last  took  &e  sole  responsibility  on  himself.  Geaeai 
Lee,  who  had  at  first  voluntarily  yielded  the  advanced  party  to  La  Fayette,  sooa 
regretted  his  decision ;  and  it  was  on  his  earnest  solicitation  for  the  commaad* 
that  he  was  sent  forward  to  support  the  marquis. 
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diree  miles  in  the  rear  of  his  advanced  corps.  Such  was  the  1778. 
disposition  of  the  two  armies  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  June,  s^v^/ 
About  12  miles  in  front  of  the  British,  the  high  grounds  about 
Middletown  would  afford  them  a  position,  which  would  effectually 
secure  them  from  the  impression  of  the  Americans.  General 
Washbgton  determined  to  risk  an  attack  on  their  rear  before 
tbejr  should  reach  those  heights.  General  Lee  was  accordingly 
orciered  to  make  his  dispositions  for  the  attack,  and  to  keep  his 
troops  constantly  lying  on  their  arms,  that  he  might  take  advan- 
tage of  the  first  movement  of  the  enemy ;  and  corresponding 
orders  were  given  to  the  rear  division  of  the  army. 

The  British  army  marched  in  two  divisions,  the  van  com-  i""?*®* 
manded  by  general  Knyphausen,  and  the  rear  by  lord  Cornwallis ;  Monmoath 
but  the  British  commander  in  chief,  judging  that  the  design  of  coanboaie. 
the  American  general  was  to  make  an  attempt  on  his  baggage, 
put  it  under  the  care  of  general  Knyphausen,  that  the  rear 
division,  consisting  of  the  flower  of  the  British  army,  might  be 
ready  to  act  with  vigour.  This  arrangement  being  made,  general 
Knyphausen's  division  marched,  in  pursuance  of  orders,  at  break 
of  day  on  the  28th  of  June ;  but  the  other  division,  under  lord 
Cornwallis,  attended  by  the  commander  in  chief,  did  not  move 
until  eight,  that  it  might  not  press  too  closely  on  the  baggage. 
General  Lee  appeared  on  the  heights  of  Freehold  soon  after  the 
]Bridsh  had  left  them  ;  and,  following  them  into  the  plain,  made 
dispositions  for  intercepting  their  covering  party  in  the  rear. 
While  he  was  advancing  to  the  front  of  a  wood  adjoining  the 
plain,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  in  person.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was 
Diarching  back  his  whole  rear  division,  to  attack  the  Americans. 
Lee  now  perceived  that  he  had  mistaken  the  force,  which  formed 
die  rear  of  the  British ;  but  he  still  proposed  to  engage  on  that 
pound.  While  both  armies  were  preparing  for  action,  general 
Scott,  mistaking  an  oblique  march  of  an  American  column  for  a 
retreat,  left  his  position,  and  repassed  a  morass  in  his  rear.  Lee, 
dissatisfied  with  the  ground  on  which  the  army  was  drawn  up, 
did  not  correct  the  error  of  Scott ;  but  directed  the  whole  de- 
tachment to  repass  the  morass,  and  regain  the  heights.  During 
this  retrograde  movement,  the  rear  of  the  army,  which  at  the 
first  firing  had  thrown  off  their  packs  and  advanced  rapidly  to 
die  support  of  the  front,  approached  the  scene  of  action ;  and 
eeneral  Washington,  riding  forward,  met  the  advanced  corps,  to 
Eis  extreme  mortification  and  astonishment,  retiring  before  the 
enemy.  On  coming  up  to  Lee,  he  spoke  to  him  in  terms  of 
disapprobation  5  but,  though  warm,  he  lost  not  for  a  moment  that 
self  command,  than  which  at  so  critical  a  moment  nothing  could 
be  more  essential  to  the  command  of  others.  He  instandy  or- 
dered colonel  Stewart's  and  lieutenant  colonel  Ramsay's  battalions 
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1778.  to  form  on  a  piece  of  ground,  which  he  judged  suitable  for  giving 
a  check  to  the  enemy ;  and,  having  directed  general  Lee  to  take 
proper  measures  with  the  residue  of  his  force  to  stop  the  British 
columns  on  that  ground,  he  rode  back  himself  to  arrange  the  rear 
division  of  the  army.  His  orders  were  executed  with  firmness. 
A  sharp  conflict  ensued  ;  and  though  Lee  was  forced  from  the 
around  on  which  he  had  been  placed,  he  brought  off  bis  troops 
m  good  order,  and  was  then  directed  to  form  in  the  rear  of 
Englishtown.     The  check,  which  he  had  given  to  the  enemy, 

1)rocured  time  to  make  a  disposition  of  the  left  wing  and  second 
ine  of  the  American  army,  m  the  wood  and  on  the  eminence  to 
which  Lee  was  retreating.  Lord  Stirling,  who  commanded  the 
left  wing,  placed  some  cannon  on  the  eminence,  which,  with  the 
cooperation  of  some  parties  of  infantry,  effectually  stopped  the 
advance  of  the  British  in  that  quarter.  The  enemy  attempted 
to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans,  but  were  repulsed.  They 
also  made  a  movement  to  the  right,  but  were  there  repelled  by 
general  Greene,  who  had  taken  a  very  advantageous  portion. 
Wayne,  advancing  with  a  body  of  troops,  kept  up  so  severe  and 
well  directed  a  fire,  that  the  British  soon  gave  way,  and  took  the 
position  which  Lee  had  before  occupied,  where  the  action  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  arrival  of  general  Washington. 
Here  the  British  line  was  formed  on  very  strong  ground.  Both 
flanks  were  secured  by  the  woods  and  morasses,  and  their  front 
could  only  be  reached  through  a  narrow  pass.  The  day  had 
been  intensely  hot ;  ^  and  the  troops  were  greatly  fatigued ;  yet 
general  Washington  resolved  to  renew  the  engagement.  He 
ordered  brigadier  general  Poor  with  his  own  and  the  Caro- 
lina brigade  to  gain  the  enemy's  right  flank,  while  Woodftird 
with  his  brigade  should  turn  their  left.  The  artillery  was 
ordered  at  the  same  time  to  advance  and  play  on  them  io 
front.  These  orders  were  promptly  obeyed ;  but  there  were 
so  many  impediments  to  be  overcome,  that  before  the  attack 
could  be  commenced,  it  was  nearly  dark.  It  was  therefore 
thought  most  advisable  to  postpone  farther  operations  until 
morning ;  and  the  troops  lay  on  their  arms  in  the  field  of  batde. 
General  Washington,  who  had  been  exceedingly  active  through 
the  day,  and  entirely  regardless  of  personal  danger,  reposed 
himself  at  night  in  his  cloak,  under  a  tree,  in  the  midst  of  his 
soldiers.  His  intention  of  renewing  the  battle  was  frustrated. 
The  British  troops  marched  away  about  midnight  in  such  pro- 
found silence,  that  the  most  advanced  posts,  and  those  very  near, 

1  An  effect  of  heat  and  fatigue,  "  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  New 
World,"  was  experienced  on  this  memorable  day.  Fifty  nine  British  soldieis 
perished  without  a  wound ;  and  several  of  the  American  soldieis  died  tfarou^ 
the  same  cause. 
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knew  notbine  of  their  departure  until  morning.  The  American  1778. 
general,  declining  all  farther  pursuit  of  the  royal  army,  detached  s^-v.-^/ 
Bome  light  troops  to  attend  its  motions,  and  drew  off  his  troops  to 
the  borders  of  the  North  river.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  after  re- 
maining a  few  days  on  the  high  grounds  of  Middletown,  pro- 
ceeded to  Sandy  Hook,  whence  he  passed  his  army  over  to 
New  York.^ 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  battle  was  8  officers  and  61 
privates  killed,  and  about  160  wounded.  Among  the  slain,  and 
much  regretted,  were  lieutenant  colonel  Bonner  of  Pennsylvania 
and  major  Dickenson  of  Virginia.  The  loss  of  the  British  army, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  is  stated  to  have  been  358  men, 
including  officers.  Among  their  slain  was  lieutenant  colonel 
MoQckton,  who  was  greatly  and  deservedly  lamented.^  About 
100  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  nearly  1000  soldiers,  principally 
fereigners,  many  of  whom  had  married  in  Philadelphia,  deserted 
the  British  standard  during  the  march. 

Both  parties  claimed  the  victory  in  the  batde  of  Monmouth. 
h  is  allowed,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  the  British  had 
the  advantage,  but  it  is  contended,  that  in  the  latter  part,  the 
advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Americans ;  for  '^  they  main- 
tained their  ground ;  repulsed  the  enemy  by  whom  they  were 
attacked ;  were  prevented  only  by  the  night  and  the  retreat  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  renewing  the  action ;  and  suffered  in 
killed  and  wounded  less  than  their  adversaries." 

The  very  day  on  which  the  British  army  embarked  at  Sandy  Arrival  of 
Hook,  the  count  D'Estaing  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Virginia  with  J  French 
twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  having  on  board  about 
4000  French  troops.  Failing  in  his  first  object,  which  was  to 
surprise  the  British  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  he  proceeded  along 
the  coast  of  New  York,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  at  that  har- 
bour to  attack  the  fleet  which  he  sought.  This  design  being 
found  impracticable,  because  the  large  ships  could  not  be  carried 

1  The  British  army  arrived  at  the  hieh  lands  of  Navesiak,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sandy  Hook,  on  the  last  of  June ;  and  the  fleet  from  the  Delaware, 
ODder  lord  Howe,  had  most  opportimely  arrived  at  the  Hook  the  preceding  day. 
Tbis  peninsula,  by  the  storms  of  the  preceding  winter,  had  been  converted  into 
«D  island ;  but  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  seamen,  under  the  direction  of 
their  noble  commander,  a  floating  bridge  was  made  with  such  expedition,  that 
flie  whole  army  was  passed  over  this  new  channel  on  the  5th  of  July. 

S  He  had  been  selected  that  day  for  a  hazardous  service,  on  account  of  the 
cool  intrepidity  of  his  character.  That  gallant  officer,  who  had  frequently  en- 
cocmtered  death  in  all  its  forms,  had  been  "  more  than  once  grievously  wounded, 
both  in  the  last  war  and  the  present ;  and,  after  a  hairbreadth  escape  of  a  re- 
corery,  when  l^fl  among  the  dead  on  the  field,  was  only  reserved  to  be  killed 
on  this  day,  at  the  head  of  the  second  battalion  of  grenadiers."  Annual  Register. 
''Daring  the  confusion  of  a  dangerous  cannonade,  the  battalion,  in  parties, 
iriieyed  each  other,  until  with  their  bayonets  they  perfected  a  grave,  where  they 
hid  the  body  of  their  commanding  officer,  placing  over  it  with  their  hands  the 
earth  they  tuid  moiatened  with  their  tears.*'    Stedman. 
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1778.  over  the  bar,  D'Estaing,  by  the  advice  of  general  Washington, 
v,^^^^^/  left  Sandy  Hook,  and  sailed  for  Newport  to  act  in  conjuctioii 
with  the  Americans  in  an  attempt  on  Rhode  Island.  The  fleet 
arrived  off  Newport  on  the  25th  of  July. 
Plan  con-  The  British  army  in  Rhode  Island,  consisting  of  about  6000 
^tockN  "^^°'  commanded  by  major  general  Sir  Robert  Pigott,  lajr  prior 
port.  ^^'  cipally  at  Newport.  The  American  army,  consisting  of  about 
10,000  men,  commanded  by  major  general  Sullivan,  lay  on  the 
main,  about  the  town  of  Providence.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  British  fleet,  a  plan  of  attack  on  the  town  of  Newport  was 
concerted  between  general  Sullivan  and  count  D'Estaing.  The 
fleet  was  to  enter  the  harbour,  and  land  the  troops  of  his 
Christian  majesty  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Dyer's  Island  ;  and  the  Americans  were  to  land  at  the 
same  time  on  the  opposite  coast,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  a 
frigate.  On  the  8th  of  August,  general  Sullivan  joined  general 
Greene  at  Tiverton,  to  which  place,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the 
east  channel,  this  general  had  marched  a  detachment  of  conti- 
nental troops  with  some  militia ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  fleet 
should  enter  the  main  channel  immediately,  and  that  the  descent 
should  be  made  the  next  day.  The  ships  of  war  entered  the 
channel  accordingly,  but,  the  militia  not  arriving  precisely  at  the 
expected  time,  general  Sullivan  stated  to  the  count  the  necessi^ 
of  postponing  the  attack.  The  next  day,  lord  Howe,  who  bad 
sailed  from  New  York  for  the  relief  of  Newport,  appeared  in 
sight ;  and  D'Estaing  the  morning  after  went  out  of  the  haiixxur 
determined  to  give  him  battle.  The  French  fleet  having  the 
weather  gage,  lord  Howe  weighed  anchor  and  put  out  to  sea. 
D'Estaing  followed  him ;  and  both  fleets  were  soon  out  of 
sight. 
Aug.  9.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  general  Sullivan,  discovering  that 

?M  passM   ^®  British  troops  at  the  north  end  of  the  island  had  beai  re- 
over  with     called  in  the  night  into  the  lines  at  Newport,  determined  to  take 
^  itSnd*°  immediate  possession  of  the  works,  which  had  been  abandoned. 
In  conformity  to  this  determination,  the  whole  army  immediately 
crossed  the  east  passage,  and  landed  on  the  north  end  of  Rhode 
Berieges      Island.     On  tlie  I4th,  the  army  moved  toward  the  lines,  and 
«wport.     encamped  between  two  and  three  miles  from  the  town  of  New- 
port ;  and  the  next  morning  commenced  the  siege  of  the  place.^ 
Aug.  22.  ^^^  'wo  admirals,  after  manoeuvring  two  days  without  coming 

French  fleet  to  action.  Were  separated  by  a  violent  storm ;  and  it  was  not  untu 
j^J^      the  evening  of  the  19th,  that  the  French  fleet^made  its  reappear- 
ance.    Instead,  however,  of  the  expected  'cooperation  in  the 

1 «  My  number  on  the  Island  is  about  nine  thousand  rank  and  file."    LtttV 
of  General  Sullivan  to  the  President  of  Congress,  14  Aug.  1778. 
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siege,  the  fleet  sailed  on  the  22d  for  Boston  to  refit,  to  the  ex-  1778. 
treme  dissatisfaction  of  the  Americans.  The  militia,  thus  deserted  ^.^-^^^w/ 
by  their  allies,  on  whose  cooperation  much  dependance  had 
been  placed,  went  home  in  great  numbers ;  and  general  Sullivan 
soon  lound  it  expedient  to  raise  the  siege.  Having  on  the  26th 
sSDt  off  his  heavy  artillery  and  baggage,  he  on  the  night  of  the 
28th  retreated  from  his  lines.  Very  early  the  next  morning,  the 
enemy,  discovering  his  retreat,  followed  in  two  columns ;  and 
die  whole  day  was  spent  in  skirmishes  between  them  and  cover- 
ing parties  of  the  Americans,  which  successively  fell  back  on 
die  main  body  of  the  army.  This  was  now  encamped  in  a 
oommandins  situation  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and,  on  the 

S preach  of  the  enemy,  it  drew  up  in  order  of  battle.  The 
■itish  formed  on  Quaker  Hill,  about  a  mile  in  front  of  the 
American  line.  Sullivan's  rear  was  covered  by  strong  works, 
wdA  in  his  front,  somewhat  to  the  right,  was  a  redoubt.  A  can-  Aug.  29. 
Donade  and  skirmishes  having  mutually  been  kept  up  until  about  ^^\  ^ 
two  o^ clock,  the  enemy,  then  advancing  in  force,  attempted  to 
turn  the  right  flank,  and  made  demonstrations  of  an  intention  to 
ifislodge  general  Greene,  who  commanded  the  right  wing,  from 
die  redoubt  in  its  front.  Four  regular  regiments  were  moved 
fi)rward  to  meet  them,  and  general  Greene  advanced  with  two 
odier  regiments  of  continental  troops,  and  Lovell's  brigade  of 
militia.  Colonel  Livingston's  regiment  was  ordered  to  re-enforce 
the  right.  After  a  very  sharp  and  obstinate  engagement  of  half 
an  hour,  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  retreated  to  Quaker  Hill. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  misssing,  was 
21 1 .     The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  stated  to  have  been  260.^ 

The  day  after  the  action,  a  cannonade  was  kept  up  by  both sa 

armies.  A  letter  was  now  received  by  general  Sullivan  from  reSeiitfr^ 
general  Washington,  informing  him  that  a  large  body  of  troops  had  R.  bland, 
sailed  from  New  York,  most  probably  for  the  relief  of  Newport ; 
and  a  resolution  was  immediately  formed  to  evacuate  the  island. 
This  movement  was  effected  with  great  judgment,  and  entire 
success.  General  Sullivan,  while  making  every  show  of  an  in- 
tention to  resist  the  enemy  and  mamtain  his  ground,  passed  his 

1  The  American  loss,  as  stated  by  general  Sullivan,  was  30  killed,  187  wound- 
ed, and  44  missing ;  total  211.  Nearly  1200  Americans  were  engaged  in  the 
aetion ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  shown  great  firmness.  Particular  praise  was 
bestowed  on  colonel  Henry  B.  Livingston,  and  John  Laurens,  aid  de  camp  to 
general  Washington,  who  had  the  command  of  light  troops,  and  led  them  on 
against  the  two  columns  of  the  advancing  enemy.  Mr.  Laurens  (who,  for  his 
good  conduct  on  this  occasion,  received  from  congress  a  continental  commission 
of  lieutenant  colonel)  was  declared  by  general  Greene  to  have  displayed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  talents  of  a  partisan  and  a  general.  Colonel  Jackson, 
Beuteoant  colonel  Livingston,  lieutenant  colonel  Fleury,  and  major  Talbot,  were 
abo  particolarly  mentioned. 
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1778.  army  over,  by  the  way  of  Bristol  and  Howland  ferries,  on  the 
night  of  the  30th,  to  the  continent.  It  was  a  remarkable  escape. 
The  delay  of  a  single  day  would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  the 
Americans ;  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  been  delayed  by 
adverse  winds,  arrived  with  a  re-enforcement  of  4000  men  the 
very  next  day,  when  a  retreat,  it  is  presumed,  would  have  been 
impracticable.^ 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  returned  toward  New  York,  as  far  as  New 
London,  at  which  place  he  purposed  to  make  a  descent;  but, 
finding  the  winds  unfavourable  to  his  entering  the  river  on  which 
the  town  stands,  he  proceeded  to  New  York.  The  commaDd 
of  the  troops  on  board  the  transports  was  left  with  major  general 
Gray,  who  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  eastward  on  an  expe- 
dition, the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  American  privateers 
that  resorted  to  Bedford  and  its  vicinity.  The  British  troops,  to 
iroUatioM  ^®  amount  of  4000,  landed  on  the  west  side  of  Clark's  Neck, 
at  Bedford,  and  at  Clark's  Cove,  on  Saturday  evening  the  5th  of  September, 
and  marched  round  to  the  head  of  Acchusnutt  river,  and  down  the 
east  side,  into  Sconticutt  Neck,  where  they  encamped  until  Mon- 
day, when  they  re-embarked  on  board  their  shipping.  On  this 
march,  they  burned  a  number  of  houses,  mills,  and  bams.  The 
night  after  their  embarkation,  they  attempted  to  land  a  lai^ 
number  of  troops  at  Fair  Haven,  in  order  to  bum  that  village; 
but  when  they  were  beginning  to  land,  and  had  set  fire  to  two  or 
three  stores,  major  Israel  Fearing,  who  had  the  command  of 
about  100  or  150  men,  fired  upon  them,  and  they  immediately 
retreated  aboard  their  ships,  taking  their  dead  and  wounded  with 
them.^ 

28.  Soon  after  the  return  of  general  Gray,  the  British  army  nooved 

Ool  Bajr-     up  on  each  side  the  North  river,  in  great  force.     Lord  Com- 
ment 8^     wallis,  receiving  intelligence  that  colonel  Baylor  with  his  regiment 
prised.        of  American  cavalry  had  crossed  the  Hackinsack  on  the  27th  of 
September,  and  taken  quarters  at  Taapan,  formed  a  plan  for 
cutting  them  ofif.     A  party,  detached  for  this  purpose  under  the 

1  The  troops  on  Rhode  Island  under  the  command  of  general  Sullivan  on  die 
4th  of  August  were  arranged  as  follows  : 

Vamum's  bri^de,  >  j^,-  Lovell's 1158 

including  officers  j  Htcomb's    ....  957 

Glover's    .    .    .     .  1131  Livingston's  advance  659 

Cornell's  ....  1719  West's  reserve      .     .  1026 

Greene's  ....  1626  Artillery 810 

Total       10,122 

2  Account  of  Edward  Pope,  Esq.  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  236,  287.  Mr. 
Pope  "  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  scene,"  and  is  entiUed  to  credence,  althoogfa 
he  differs  essentially  from  the  British  and  American  historians ;  whose  accouDti 
of  the  spoliations  at  Bedford,  Fair  Haven,  and  Martha's  Yineyard,  must  be  le- 
ceived  with  great  deduction. 
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sommand  of  general  Gray,  completely  surprised  that  whole     1778. 
'egimeot,   as  they  lay  asleep.     Rushing  on  them  with  their  v^>^^-^/ 
Niyonets,  they  gave  them  no  quarter;  and  of  104  privates,  67 
vere  killed,  wounded,  and  taken. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  two  bodies  of  armed  men,  Incunioni 
xmiposed  of  regulars  and  refugees,  made  a  rapid  incursion  into  ^"*?  ^*°"' 
GSeorgia  from  East  Florida ;  one  in  boats  through  the  inland  Geoi^a. 
lavigation,  the  other  over  land  by  the  way  of  the  river  Alata- 
naba.     The  first  party,  having  advanced  to  Sunbury,  summoned 
lie  fort  to  surrender ;  but,  on  receiving  from  colonel  M'Intosh 
he  laconic  answer,  '^  Come  and  take  it,"  they  abandoned  the 
aoterprise,  and  returned.    The  other  corps  pursued  their  march 
iDward  Savannah ;  but  were  met  by  about  100  militia,  with 
whom  they  had  repeated  skirmishes  in  their  advance  through  the 
xwntry.     In  one  of  these  engagements,  general  Screven,  who 
xmunanded  the  Americans,  was  wounded  by  a  musket  ball,  and 
lied  soon  after  of  his  wounds.^    The  invaders  marched  within 
hree  miles  of  Ogechee  Ferry,  where  Mr.  Savage  with  his  own 
laves  had  erected  a  breastwork  to  oppose  them.    Colonel  Elbert, 
laving  taken  post  here  with  about  200  continentals,  prepared  to 
jyq>ute  their  passage  of  the  river.  Disheartened  by  these  obstacles, 
together  with  intelligence  of  the  failure  of  the  other  party  in  the 
lltempt  on  Sunbury,  they  also  retreated.     On  their  return,  they  November. 
burned  the  church,  and  almost  every  dwelling  house,  at  Midway,  Midway 
ind  all  the  rice  and  other  grain  within  their  reach  ;  and  carried  plundered. 
off  the  negroes,  horses,  cattle,  and  plate,  belonging  to  tlie  plant- 
on.     The  Society  of  Midway  was  now  entirely  broken  up.  and 
dispersed  ;  some  fled  into  Chatham  county,  and  some  into  cx)uth 
Caurolina.^ 

These  incursions  were  succeeded  by  an  expedition  of  the  Expedition 
Americans  for  the  reduction  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  province  ff^[£. 
of  East  Florida.  This  enterprise  was  conducted  by  general 
Robert  Howe  with  about  2000  men,  a  few  hundred  of  whom 
were  continental  troops,  and  the  remainder,  militia  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  He  proceeded  with  but  little  opposition 
as  far  as  St.  Mary's  river,  where  the  British  had  erected  a  fort, 
which,  in  compliment  to  the  governor  of  the  province,  was  called 
Tonyn.  On  the  approach  of  general  Howe,  they  destroyed 
this  fort;  and,  after  some  slight  skirmishing,  retreated  toward 
St.  Augustine ;  but  a  mortal  sickness,  which  swept  away  nearly 
one  fourth  of  the  Americans,  redered  their  retreat  absolutely 
necessary. 


1  General  Screven  was  a  very  valuable  officer,  and  estimable  man ;  and  his 
memory  is  still  cherished  at  Midway,  where  he  lived,  and  in  the  immediate  de- 
iMuse  of  which  settiement  he  fell. 

9  Se«  1775  and  Nots  VIII. 

voi#.  II.  37 
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1778. 

New  com- 
missioners 
arrive ; 


not  receiT- 
ed  by  con- 
gress. 


Letter  to 
the  commis- 
sioners, 
signed  by 
president  of 
congress. 


They 
return  to 
England. 

Aug.  6. 
M.  Gerard 
received  as 
minister 
from 
France. 


The  earl  of  Carlisle,  governor  Johnstone,  and  WUliam  Edea, 
esquire,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  king  his  comnMssioDers, 
with  lord  and  general  Howe  in  America,  had  arrived  in  June, 
and  sent  their  powers  and  instructions  to  congress ;  but  that 
body,  by  their  president,  had  rejected  any  overture  until  the 
independence  of  America  were  first  acknowledged.  On  the 
reception  of  these  papers,  with  other  papers  from  general  Wash- 
ington pertaining  to  the  subject,  congress  referred  them  to  a 
committee,  which  reported  the  draught  of  a  letter  to  the  three 
commissioners.  This  letter  was  signed  by  the  President ;  and  it 
illustrates  the  character  of  congress,  and  the  history  of  this  year. 
"  I  have  received  the  letter  from  your  excellencies  the  9th  in- 
stant, with  the  enclosures,  and  laid  them  before  Congress. 
Nothing  but  an  earnest  desire  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of 
human  blood  could  have  induced  them  to  read  a  paper  coDtain- 
ing  expressions  so  disrespectful  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  the 
good  and  great  Ally  of  these  States,  or  to  consider  propositions 
so  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  an  independent  nation.  The 
acts  of  the  British  parliament,  the  commission  from  your  sove- 
reign, and  your  letter,  suppose  the  people  of  these  States  to  be 
subjects  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  founded  on  the 
idea  of  dependence,  which  is  utterly  inadmissible.  I  am  further 
directed  to  inform  your  excellencies,  that  Congress  are  inclined 
to  peace,  notwithstanding  the  unjust  claims  from  which  this  war 
originated,  and  the  savage  manner  in  which  it  hath  been  con- 
ducted. They  will  therefore  be  ready  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  not  inconsisteot 
with  treaties  already  subsisdng,  when  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
shall  demonstrate  a  sincere  disposition  for  that  purpose.  The 
only  solid  proof  of  this  disposition  will  be  an  explicit  acknow- 
ledgment of  these  States,  or  the  withdrawing  his  fleets  and 
armies."^ 

On  the  3d  of  October,  the  British  commissioners  published 
their  final  manifesto  and  proclamation  to  the  Americans ;  and  on 
the  10th,  congress  issued  a  cautionary  declaration  in  answer  to 
them.  No  overtures  were  made  to  the  commissioners  firom  any 
quarter.  Unable  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  missioD,  they 
soon  after  embarked  for  England. 

The  congress  had  returned  to  Philadelphia  a  few  days  after 
the  British  had  evacuated  that  city.  On  the  6th  of  August,  thqr 
received  publicly,  and  with  the  customary  ceremonies,  M.  Gerard, 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of  France.  The  envoy, 
having  delivered  his  letters  of  credence,  signed  by  Louis  XVI, 


1  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.  853.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  140.  «  Signed  by 
order  of  the  unanimous  voice  of  Congress,  at  Yoric-town,  June  17,  1778* 
Hsif  RT  Laursic s.  President.*' 
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and  addressed  to  '^  bis  very  dear  great  friends  and  allies,  the     1778. 
president  and  members  of  tbe  General  Congress  of  tbe  United  v^-v-^w/ 
States  of  America,"  and  made  an  appropriate  speecb ;  tbe  presi- 
dent, Henry  Laurens,  ansv^ered  it  witb  ease  and  dignity.     At 
this  audience  were  present  tbe  authorities  of  Pennsylvania,  many 
strangers  of  note,  tbe  officers  of  tbe  army,  and  a  great  number 
of  distinguished  citizens.     Tbe  delight  which  this  day  excited  in 
the  American  republic  was  only  surpassed  by  the  hope  which  it  d,^  Frank- 
inspired.     On  the  1 4th  of  September,  congress  appointed  Dr.  Unappoint- 
Benjamin  Franklin  minister  plenipotentiary  of  tbe  United  States  ^q  ^'°"'®' 
at  the  court  of  France.^ 

The  year  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  no  interesting  expedition  Project  for 
had  been  undertaken.  The  conquest  of  the  states  had  nitherto  jnjading 
been  attempted  by  proceeding  from  north  to  south ;  but  that  ^^^ 
order  was  from  this  time  inverted.  The  commander  in  chief  of 
the  royal  army  judging  it  expedient  to  turn  his  arms  more  imme- 
diately against  the  southern  states ;  a  plan  of  cooperation  was 
concerted  with  major  general  Prevost,  who  commanded  in  East 
Florida,  for  invading  Georgia  on  the  north  and  south  at  the  same 
time.^  Lieutenant  colonel  Campbell,  an  officer  of  courage  and 
aUlity,  embarked  on  the  27th  of  November  from  New  York  for 
Savannah  with  about  2000  men,  under  the  convoy  of  some  ships 
of  war,  commanded  by  commodore  Hyde  Parker ;  and  in  about 
three  weeks  landed  near  tbe  mouth  of  Savannah  river.  From 
the  landing  place  a  narrow  causeway  of  600  yards  in  length, 
witb  a  ditch  on  each  side,  led  through  a  swamp.  At  this  cause- 
iray  iEt  small  party  was  posted  under  captain  Smith,  to  impede 
the  passage  of  the  British  ;  but  it  was  almost  instantly  dispersed. 
General  Howe,  the  American  officer  to  whom  tbe  defence  of 
Greorgia  was  committed,  had  taken  his  station  on  the  main  road, 
and  posted  bis  little  army,  consisting  of  about  600  continentals 
and  a  few  hundred  militia,  between  tbe  landing  place  and  the 
town  of  Savannah,  with  the  river  on  his  left,  and  a  morass  in 
Gront.  While  colonel  Campbell  was  making  arrangements  to 
dislodge  his  adversaries,  be  received  intelligence  from  a  negro  of 
a  private  path,  on  the  right  of  tbe  Americans,  through  which  his 
troops  might  march  unobserved  ;  and  Sir  James  Baird,  with  the 
light  infantty,  was  directed  to  avail  himself  of  this  path,  in  order 
to  turn  their  right  wing,  and  attack  their  rear.  As  soon  as  it  was 
judged  that  he  had  cleared  his  passage,  the  British,  in  front  of 
the  Americans,  were  directed  to  advance  and  engage.     General 

1  Botta,  b.  10.    Gordon,  iii.  179.  Eng.  edit. 

3  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  now  commander  in  chief  of  the  royal  army.  Sir 
WDliam  Howe,  who  had  the  preceding  autumn  solicited  a  recall,  resigned  his 
amiT  into  the  hands  of  general  Clinton,  who  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from  New 
Ton  on  the  8th  of  May,  to  take  the  command. 
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1778.    Howe,  fiDding  himself  attacked  both  m  front  and  rear,  ordered 

N^-v-^   sin  immediate  retreat.     The  British  pursued,  and  their  victory 

Dec  29.      was  entire.     Upward  of  100  of  the  Americans  were  killed ;  and 

toi^bythe  ^^  officers,  415  privates,  the  town  and  fort  of  Savannah,  48 

Britiah.       pieces  of  cannon,  23  mortars,  the  fort  with  its  ammunition  and 

stores,  the  shipping  in  the  river,  and  a  large  quantity  of  provisioos, 

were  in  a  few  hours  in  possession  of  the  conquerors.    The  whole 

loss  of  the  British,  during  the  day,  amounted  to  no  more  than  7 

killed  and   19  wounded.     That  part  of  the  American  army 

which  escaped,  retreated  up  the  Savannah  river  to  Zubly's  Fenj, 

and  crossed  over  into  South  Carolina. 

About  the  time  of  the  embarkation  of  the  British  forces  at 
New  York,  general  Provost,  agreeably  to  instructions,  marched 
from  East  Florida  with  a  body  of  royal  troops  into  the  southera 
parts  of  Georgia.  After  traversing,  with  difficulty  and  hardship, 
the  intermediate  desert,  he  was  cheered  and  emboldened  by 
intelligence  of  the  arrival  and  success  of  colonel  Campbell.  The 
Sunbury.  fort  at  Sunbury  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  capital ;  and, 
after  that  fortress  was  secured,  general  Prevost  marched  to 
Savannah,  and  took  the  command  of  the  combined  forces  froD 
New  York  and  St.  Augustine. 
VMsels  Colonel  Elbert,  of  Georgia,  taking  with  him  about  300  men 

Frederics.    Ax)ra  the  troops  under  his  command  at  Fort  Howe,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  artillery,  on  board  three  gallies,  embarked  at  Daiieo 
for  Frederica,  where  he  captured  the  British  brigantine  HiocheD- 
brook,  the  sloop  Rebecca,  and  a  prize  brig.^ 
Gen.  Lee         After  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  general  Lee  was  put  under 
luipen  e  .  j^^ggj^  ^^^  ^j^j^j  ^y  ^  ^Qurt  martial  at  Brunswick.    Three  charges 

were  exhibited  against  him  ;  the  court  found  him  guilty  of  each, 
and  sentenced  him  to  be  suspended  from  any  commission  in  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  for  1 2  months.^ 
Gen.  Gates*      Major  general  Gates,  appointed  by  congress  to  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  Eastern  district  in  the  room  of  major  general  Heath, 
took  the  command  at  Boston  on  the  7th  of  November.^ 
Manacreat      A  horrible  massacre  was  committed  at  Wyoming,  a  flourishing 
WjoBUDg.   settlement  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  by  cokxiel 
John  Buder,  a  tory  refugee,  and  Brandt,  a  half-blooded  IndJan, 
with  1600  tories,  Indians,  and  half-blooded  Englishmen.     After 

1  Moultrie,  ii.  875.    April  19. 

S  Memoirs  of  general  I^ce.  The  charges  were, "  for  disobedience  of  orden,  in 
not  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  2Sth  of  June,  agreeable  to  repeated  instructioDs; 
for  misbehaviour  before  the  enemy  on  the  same  day,  by  making  an  unnecessaiy, 
disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat ;  and  for  disrespect  to  the  commander  in  chin^ 
in  two  letters  of  1  July  and  28  June." 

3  On  this  occasion,  a  tribute  of  respect  was  paid  to  general  Heath,  *'  as  t 
dtizen,  a  gentleman,  and  an  officer,"  as  due  to  him  for  "  tiie  delicacy,  pio- 
piiety,  and  dignity  of  his  private  and  pi^lic  conduct,  through  the  whole  of  bii 
commuid  in  this  department.*' 
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taking  two  forts,  and  perpetrating  savage  barbarities,  they  spread     1778. 
fire  and  sword  throughout  the  settlement,  sparing  nothing  but  the   v^-v*^/ 
houses  and  farms  of  the  tories.^ 

Captain  James  Magee,  in  a  brig,  bound  against  the  enemies  of  Shipwreck 
die  United  States,  was  wrecked  off  Plymouth  harbour  in  a  terri-  M^ee^"* 
bie  SDow  storm  on  the  26th  of  December ;  and  more  than  half 
1m8  men  perished  with  cold.^ 

Nootka  Sound,  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  was  Nootka 
dbcovered  by  captain  Cook,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  George's  ^"°^ 
Sound  in  New  Albion.^ 

On  tbe  2ist  of  March,  a  public  audience  and  reception  were  Ministers  of 
gpven  to  the  American  ambassadors,  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee,  f^'ance- 
hf  the  French  king.  They  were  introduced  by  M.  Vergennes, 
and  received  with  the  usual  formalities.  In  May,  the  sieur  Gerard 
aimed  in  quality  of  ambassador  from  France.  The  bad  state 
of  M.  Gerard's  health  obliging  him  to  apply  for  a  recall,  the 
chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  was  appointed  to  supply  his  place,  and 
was  introduced  to  an  audience  at  congress  on  the  17th  of  No- 
vember. 

At  a  meeting:  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  relievins;  the  dis-  American 

^  r  t       P       '  •  !••  ^j'^     prisoners  m 

tresses  of  tbe  American  prisoners,  a  subscription  was  entered  into  England. 
fcr  immediately  supplying  them  with  clothing  and  other  necessa- 
iSes.  Nearly  £400  having  been  subscribed,  and  that  sum,  with 
the  coUecnon  in  the  country,  being  more  than  sufficient  for  their 
present  necessities,  the  subscription  was  closed  on  the  10th  of 
January.  Tbe  number  of  Ajnerican  prisoners  then  confined  in 
die  several  gaols  throughout  the  kingdom  according  to  the  returns 
to  TOvemment,  was  rated  at  924  persons.^ 

The  government  of  Vermont  commenced  its  operations  under  Vermont. 
the  Constitution  of  the  State,  on  the  13th  of  March.^ 

1  Thacher,  Military  Jonmal,  170.  A  lar^e  proportioD  of  the  male  inhabitants 
ware  slaughtered  in  one  day ;  and  in  a  single  engagement  nearly  200  women 
were  made  widows. — This  settlement,  comprising  4  townships,  each  of  five 
lefles  square,  was  formed  by  the  people  of  Connecticut,  that  colony  having 
dlimed  the  soil  under  the  original  grant  of  Charles  II ;  and  so  rapidly  had  its 
populatioQ  increased,  that  it  sent  1000  men  to  serve  in  the  continental  army. 
Gofdoo. 

9  Pemberton,  MS.  Chron.  The  dead,  amounting  to  72,  were  carried  on  shore 
QO  the  29th,  and  interred  at  Plymouth.  The  survivors  were  at  the  same  time 
brought  off  from  the  wreck ;  some  of  whom,  after  living  a  few  days  in  extreme 
pain,  expired. 

3  Cook's  Vojrages.    Edinb.  Gazetteer. 

4  Annual  Register.    The  subscription  was  £3,815.  17«.  6d. 

ft  Yennont  State  Papers,  237.  A  petition  from  16  towns  on  the  east  side  of 
4ie  liver  was  presented  to  the  legislature  at  this  session  of  tthe  general  assembly 
of  Vermont,  praying  to  be  admitted  into  its  union.  At  the  following  session  in 
Jme  they  were  admitted  by  the  assembly ;  but  on  reconsideration  at  a  session 
19  Febfuaiy,  1779,  those  16  towns  being  believed  to  be  included  within  the 
jl^iidietioD  of  New  Hampshire,  the  assembly  dissolved  the  union.  lb.  89 — 102. 
See  1781. 
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1779.         Andrew  Eliot,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Boston,  died,  in  tbe 
N^-v'^^   ^^  year  of  his  age.^ 

1779. 

Gen.  Lin-         TowARD  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  general  Lincoln 
wmmand'of  ^^^  appointed  by  congress  to  take  the  command  in  the  southern 
the  south-    department.     That  able  officer  was  second  in  command  in  the 
em  army,     army  which  had  captured  Burgoyne  ;  his  military  reputation  was 
high ;  and  the  delegates  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  had 
solicited  this  appointment.     On  his  arrival  in  South  Carolina, 
he  established  his  first  post  at  Purisburgh,  a  small  village  on  the 
northern  banks  of  the   Savannah   river.     The  royal  army  at 
Savannah  having  been  re-enforced  by  the  junction  of  the  troops 
from  St.  Augustine  imder  general  Prevost,  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  take  possession  of  Port  Royal  Island,  but  without  effect 
Although  the  lailure  in  this  enterprise  checked  the  British,  and 
prevented  any  attempt  for  the  present  against  South  Carolina ; 
yet  they  extended  themselves  over  a  great  part  of  Georgia,  and 
had  already  established  posts  at  Ebenezer,  and  at  Augusta.    As 
they  extended  their  posts  up  the  river  Savannah  on  the  south 
side,  general  Lincoln  extended  his  on  the  north  side ;  and  fixed 
one   encampment   at   Black    Swamp,   above  Purisburgh,  and 
another  nearly  opposite  to  Augusta.     It  was  the  general's  inten- 
tion, as  soon  as  a  sufficient  force  should  be  collected,  to  cross  the 
Savannah  river  above  his  upper  encampment,  and  oblige  the 
enemy  to  evacuate  the  upper  parts  of  Georgia.     Before  he  was 
able  to  execute  this  plan,  general  Prevost  withdrew  his  troops 
from  Augusta,  and  fell  back  to  Hudson's  Ferry,  about  24  miles 
March  3.     above  Ebenezer.     General  Lincoln,  in  prosecution  of  his  object, 
Mirpriied  Sc  ^^^^^^^  ^h®  detachment,  commanded  by  general  Ash,  con^sting 
defeated  at  of  1500  North  Carolina  militia,  and  about  60  continentals,  to 
Cnek         cross  the  Savannah,  and  take  post  near  the  confluence  of  Briar 
Creek  with  that  river.     No  sooner  had  they  taken  this  weD 


1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  was  minister  of  the  New  North  church  ;  and  was  highly 
respected  for  his  talents  and  virtues.  His  zeal,  both  in  the  cause  of  reUgiQa 
and  of  his  country,  was  enlightened  and  temperate.  While  the  British  troops 
were  in  Boston  he  remained  in  the  town,  and  by  his  Christian  moderation  and 
benevolent  offices  contributed  much  toward  alleviating  the  calamities  of  the 
inhabitants.  To  Harvard  College  he  rendered  very  efficient  and  important  sef- 
vices,  both  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  overseers,  and  as  a  member  of  ^ 
corporation  ;  and  so  highly  were  his  literary  acquirements  and  general  character 
estimated,  that  he  was  once  elected  president  of  that  university.  Beside  many 
occasional  discourses,  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons  which  by  the  jodidoai 
are  pronounced  excellent.     See  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

General  authorities  for  this  year ;  Gordon,  ii.  Lett.  9 — 14 ;  Ramsay,  Anier. 
Revol.ii.  c.  16,  and  Revol.  S.  Car.  ii.  c.  8  ;  Stedman,  u.  21—26 ;  Marshall's  life 
of  Washington,  iii.  c.  7 — 10 ;  Journals  of  Congress ;  Remembnncer ;  Amml 
Register;  and  Heath's  Memoirs. 
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chosen  position,  than  general  Prevost  determined  to  dislodge  1779. 
them.  Having  made  dispositions  for  keeping  up  the  attention  of  v^>/-«^/ 
general  Lincoln  by  the  semblance  of  a  design  to  cross  the  Sa- 
vannah, and  for  amusing  general  Ash  with  a  feint  on  his  front, 
he  took  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles,  and,  crossing  Briar  Creek  fifteen 
miles  above  the  ground  occupied  by  Ash,  came  down  unsus- 
pected on  his  rear.  The  continental  troops  under  brigadier 
general  Elbert  commenced  the  action,  and  fought  with  great 
oravery ;  but  most  of  the  militia  threw  away  their  arms,  and  fled 
in  confusion.  The  handful  of  condnentals,  aided  by  one  regiment 
only  of  the  milida,  could  not  long  maintain  the  action ;  and  the 
survivors  were  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of 
war.  The  killed  and  taken  amounteci  to  upward  of  300  men. 
General  Elbert  and  colonel  Mcintosh  were  among  the  prisoners. 
By  this  victory,  which  cost  the  British,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
but  one  officer  and  15  privates,  their  communication  with  the 
Indians  and  their  friends  in  the  back  country  was  restored. 

The  southern  army  being  afterward  re-enforced  with  a  body  April  23t 
of  1000  militia,  general  Lincoln  was  enabled  to  resume  his  de-  ^^°*  ^*°'i. 
flgn  of  entering  Georgia  by  the  way  of  Augusta.    His  whole  force  es  toward 
amounted  to  5000  men  ;  of  which  number  he  left  about  1000  to  Augusta. 
garrison  Purisburgh  and  Black  Swamp ;  and  with  die  rest,  on 
the  23d  of  April,  he  began  his  march  up  Savannah  river.     Five 
days  afterward,  general  Prevost,  to  oblige  him  to  return,  passed 
3400  men  over  the  same  river,   near  its   mouth,  into  South 
Carolina.     The  posts  at  Purisburgh  and  Black  Swamp  were 
immediately  abandoned  ;  and  general  Moultrie,  unable  to  with- 
stand the  force  which  advanced   against   him,  retired  toward 
Charlestown,  destroying  all  the  bridges  in  his  rear.     Lincoln,  on 
receiving  informauon  of  these  movements  detached  300  of  his 
%ht  troops  to  re-enforce  Moultrie ;  but,  believing  that  Prevost 
merely  intended  to  divert  him  by  a  feint  on  Carolina,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  main  army  toward   Augusta.      The  original 
intention  of  the  Bridsh  general  was  no  other  than  what  general 
lincoln  supposed  ;  but  meeting  with  scarcely  any  impediment  in  ^^^  p 
bis  progress,  and  learning  that  Charlestown,  on  that  side  on  which  vost  march- 
be  could  approach  it,  was  in  a  defenceless  state,  he  began  to  ch°T^'** 
cherish  the  hope  of  being  able  to  reduce  it  before  general  Lin-  town.**" 
cohi  could  come  to  its  relief.     Happily  for   the   Carolinians, 
Prevost,  when  advanced  about  half  the  distance,  halted  two  or 
three  days ;  and  in  that  interval  they  made  every  preparation  for 
the  defence  of  their  capital.     All  the  houses  in  its  suburbs  were 
burnt.     Lines  and  abbatis  were  carried  across  the  peninsula  be- 
tween Ashley   and  Cooper  rivers ;  cannon  were   mounted   at 
proper  intervals ;  and  in  a  few  days  a  force  of  3300  men  assem- 
Ued  m  Charlestown  for  its  defence.     On  the  10th  of  May,  in 
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but  refuses. 


British 

troops 
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the  evening,  the  British  troops  reached  Ashfey  Ferry;  audi 
having  passed  the  river,  appeared  before  the  town  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  After  inconsiderable  skirmishes,  the  town  on  the  12th 
was  summoned  to  surrender ;  and  favourable  terms  of  capitula- 
tion were  offered,  but  rejected.  It  being  known,  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans,  that  general  Lincoln  was  hastening  for  the  relief 
of  Charlcstown,  it  was  an  object  with  tl)em  to  gain  as  much  time 
as  possible ;  and  by  dexterous  management  a  whole  day  was  spent 
in  sending  and  receiving  messages.  When  the  commissiooers 
from  the  town  were  at  length  told,  that,  as  the  garrison  were  in 
arms,  they  must  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  the  negotiatioD 
terminated,  and  the  inhabitants  expected  nothing  else  than  ao 
assault ;  but  on  the  following  morning  they  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find,  that  the  British  troops  had  been  withdrawn  during 
the  night,  and  had  recrossed  Ashley  Ferry. 

Prevost,  after  foraging  some  days,  knowmg  by  an  intercepted 
letter  that  Lincoln  was  coming  on  his  rear,  retired  with  his  wbde 
force  from  the  main  to  the  islands  near  the  sea.  Both  armies 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlestown,  and  watched  each 
other's  movements.  Although  it  was  not  the  interest  of  general 
Lincoln  to  hazard  a  general  engagement  with  the  enemy ;  it  was 
his  wish  to  attack  their  outposts,  and  cut  them  off  in  detail 
With  this  view,  he  appeared  with  his  army  on  the  4th  of  June  ia 
front  of  the  British  post  at  Stono  Ferry  ;  but,  after  viewing  the 
lines,  thought  fit  to  retire.  Not  long  after,  Prevost  departed  for 
Savannah,  carrying  with  him  the  grenadiers  of  the  GOth  r^ 
ment ;  and  about  this  time  it  seems  to  have  been  determined 
to  abandon  the  post  at  Stono.  Measures  for  this  purpose  weie 
taken  by  lieutenant  colonel  Maitland,  on  whom  the  command 
devolved  after  the  departure  of  Prevost.  The  garrison  had  now 
become  much  weakened ;  and  general  Lincoln,  knowing  its  weak 
state,  renewed  the  design  of  cutting  it  off.  On  the  20tb  of  June, 
he  advanced  against  it  with  about  1200  men.  The  garrison  had 
redoubts  with  a  line  of  communication,  and  field  pieces  in  the 
intervals,  and  the  whole  was  secured  by  an  abbatis.  According 
to  a  preconcerted  plan,  a  feint  was  to  have  been  made  from 
James'  Island  with  a  body  of  Charlestown  militia,  at  the  moment 
when  general  Lincoln  began  the  attack  from  the  main  5  but, 
from  some  mismanagement,  they  did  not  reach  the  place  of 
destination  until  the  action  was  over.  The  attack  was  continued 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  the  assailants  had  the  advantage; 
but  the  appearance  of  a  re-enforcement,  which  the  feint  was  to 
have  prevented,  rendered  their  retreat  necessary.  The  whole 
garrison  sallied  out  on  the  retiring  Americans ;  but  the  light 
troops,  commanded  by  colonel  Malmedy  and  lieutenant  coboel 
Henderson,  so  effectually  retarded  their  pursuit,  that  the  troops. 
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oominanded  by  general  Lincoln,  retreated  with  regulari^r,  and  1779. 
brought  off  their  wounded  in  safety.  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  v^-v^^/ 
in  killed  and  wounded,  was  179.  Among  the  slain  was  colonel 
Roberts,  an  artillery  officer  of  distinguished  abilities,  whose  early 
iidl  was  the  subject  of  universal  regret.  The  British,  after  this 
attack,  retreated  from  the  islands  near  Charlestown.  General 
Prevost  established  a  post  at  Beaufort,  in  Port  Royal  Island,  the 
garrison  of  which  was  left  under  the  command  of  lieutenant 
colonel  Maitland ;  and  their  main  army  returned  to  Savannah. 
Creneral  Lincoln,  at  the  head  of  about  800  men,  retired  to 
Sheldon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaufort. 

The  count  D'Estaing,  after  repairing  and  victualling  his  fleet  coant 
at  Boston,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies ;  and,  having  taken  St.  i>*E«taiiig 
Vincent's  and  Grenada,  retired  to  Cape  Francois  about  the  be-  Jh" J^of 
gioning  of  this  year.  On  the  solicitation  of  general  Lincoln,  Geor^ 
president  Lownds,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Plombard,  consul 
of  France,  he  sailed  for  the  American  continent,  and  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  Georgia  with  a  fleet,  consisting  of  20  sail  of  the  line, 
two  of  50  guns,  and  eleven  frigates.  As  soon  as  his  arrival  was 
kfiown,  general  Lincoln  witli  the  army  under  his  command 
marched  for  Savannah ;  and  orders  were  given  for  the  militia  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  to  rendezvous  near  die  same  place. 
The  British,  to  prepare  for  their  defence,  employed  great  num- 
bers by  day  and  night  in  strengthening  and  extending  their  lines, 
while  the  American  militia,  sangume  in  the  hope  of  expelling  the 
enemy  from  their  southern  possessions,  turned  out  with  unusual 
alacnQr.  Before  the  arrival  of  general  Lincoln,  count  D'Estaing  Demands  a 
demanded  a  surrender  of  the  town  to  the  arms  of  France,  swenderof 
Prevost  asked  a  suspension  of  hostilities  24  hours  for  preparing 
t^ms ;  and  the  request  was  incautiously  granted.  Before  the 
stipulated  time  had  elapsed,  lieutenant  colonel  Maidand  with 
about  800  men,  after  struggling  with  great  difficulties,  arrived 
from  Beaufort,  and  joined  the  royal  army  at  Savannah.  The 
arrival  of  so  considerable  a  re-enforcement  of  chosen  troops,  and 
especially  the  presence  of  the  officer  who  commanded  them,  in 
whose  zeal,  ability,  and  military  experience,  much  confidence 
was  justly  placed  by  the  army,  inspired  the  garrison  in  Savannah 
with  new  animation  ;  and  an  answer  was  returned  to  the  count, 
diat  the  town  would  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
seal  and  ardour  of  both  officers  and  men  rose  with  the  occasion ; 
and  new  defences  were  daily  constructed  under  the  masterly 
direction  of  an  able  engineer,  captain  Moncrieflf. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October,  the  batteries  of  the  Batteries 
besiegers  were  opened  with  9  mortars,  37  pieces  of  cannon  from  °P«^®^- 
die  land  side,  and  15  from  the  water.     It  being  at  length  ascer- 
tained, that  considerable  time  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
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garrison  by  regular  approaches,  it  was  determined  to  make  an 
assault.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  on  the  9th  (^  Oe- 
tober,  while  two  feints  were  made  with  the  militia,  a  real  attack 
was  made  on  Spring  Hill  battery  just  as  day  light  appeared,  with 
two  columns,  consisting  of  3500  French  troops,  600  contiiieDtals^ 
and  350  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown.  The  priocipal  of 
these  columns,  commanded  by  count  D'Estaing  and  genenl 
Lincoln,  marched  up  boldly  to  the  lines ;  bpt  a  heavy  and  well 
directed  fire  from  the  gallies  threw  the  front  of  the  colunui  into 
confusion.  The  places  of  those  who  fell  being  bstantly  sappGed 
by  otliers,  it  stiU  moved  on  until  it  reached  a  redoubt,  mien 
the  contest  became  more  fierce  and  desperate.  Captain  Tawse 
fell  in  defending  the  gate  of  his  redoubt,  with  his  sword  phioged 
in  the  body  of  the  third  assailant  whom  he  had  slain  with  hb 
own  hand,  and  a  French  and  an  American  standard  were  for  in 
instant  planted  on  the  parapet ;  but  the  assailants,  after  siJstaiiiio| 
the  enemy's  fire  fifty  five  minutes,  were  ordered  to  retreat.  Of 
the  French,  637,  and  of  the  continentals  and  militia,  341  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Immediately  after  this  unsuccessful  assank, 
the  militia  almost  universally  went  to  their  homes,  and  oomit 
D'Estaing,  re-embarking  his  troops  and  artillery,  left  the  con- 
tinent.^ 

The  operations  of  the  British  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 
America  were  predatory,  rather  than  military.  In  May^  a  nanl 
and  land  force,  commanded  by  Sir  George  Collier  and  genend 
Matthews,  made  a  descent  on  Virginia.  On  their  arrivi^  tb^ 
took  possession  of  Portsmouth  and  of  Norfolk ;  destroyed  tbe 
houses,  vessels,  naval  stores,  and  a  large  magazine  of  provisioDS) 
at  Suffolk ;  made  a  similar  destruction  at  Kemp's  Landiog, 
Shepherd's  Gosport,  Tanner's  Creek,  and  other  places  in  the 
vicinity ;  and,  after  setting  fire  to  the  houses  and  other  puUic 
buildings  in  the  dockyard  at  Gosport,  embarked  with  their  booty 
fat  New  York. 

A  similar  expedition  was  soon  after  undertaken  from  New 
York  against  the  southern  margin  of  Connecticut,  by  governor 
Tryon  with  2600  land  forces,  supported  by  brigadier  general 


1  An  assault  is  believed  to  have  been  unadvisable ;  but  fliis 
forced  on  D*Estaing  by  his  marine  officers,  who  remonstrated  against  bli 
tinuing  to  risk  the  French  fleet  on  a  dangerous  coast,  in  the  hurricane  sc 
and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  shore,  as  to  be  endangered  by  a  British  squadraa. 
*<  In  a  few  days,  the  lines  of  the  besiegers  might  have  been  carried,  by  regidtf 
approaches,  into  the  works  of  the  besieged/' — Count  PuUu^  was  moriaDf 
wounded  in  this  assault ;  and  Congress  resolved,  that  a  monument  dMMild  be 
erected  to  his  memonr.  He  was  a  Polander  of  hish  birth,  who  with  a  few  IMS 
had  carried  off  king  Stanislaus  from  the  middle  of  nis  capital.  The  kini^  after 
being  some  time  a  prisoner,  made  his  escape ;  and  soon  after  declared  Piibeki 
an  outlaw.  Thus  proscribed,  he  came  to  America,  and  oflfored  hif  temee  to 
congress,  which  honoured  him  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  genenL 
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Garth,  and  accompanied  by  Sir  George  Collier  with  armed  ves-     1779, 
sek  to  cover  the  transports.     Early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  v^iv^^/ 
July,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  about  40  sail,  anchored  off  West 
Haven;  and  at  sunrise,  a  detachment  of  1000  troops,  under 
eeneral  Garth,  landed  at  that  place.     No  soldiers  were  at  this 
tune  stationed  at  New  Haven  ;  but  the  militia  and  ciuzens  made 
instant  preparations  to  harass  the  enemy,  whom  they  could  not 
bope  e^ctually  to  resist.     Captain  James  Hillhouse  with  a  small 
band  of  brave  young  men,  some  of  whom  were  students  at  Yale 
Ccdle^,  advanced  very  near  the  royal  troops  while  on  parade 
near  West  Haven  church ;  and,  when  they  commenced  their  j^^  ^ 
march,  fired  on  the  advanced  guards,  and  drove  them  back  to  New  Haw 
die  main  body.     The  enemy,  though  checked  in  their  march,  piunde»4 
pfoceeded  in  force,  and  entered  New  Haven  about  one  in  the 
afternoon,  from  which  time  until  eight  in  the  evening  the  town 
was  subjected  to  almost  indiscriminate  ravage  and   plunder. 
Daring  these  transactions  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  gover- 
nor Tryon  landed  about  1000  troops  at  East  Haven  ;  and,  though 
severely  harassed,  effected  a  junction  with  Garth's  division  in 
New  Haven.     The  enemy  evacuated  the  town  the  next  mom- 
iflg.     The  fleet  left,  the  harbour'^  the  succeeding  night,  and  the 

morning  after  anchored  off  Fairfield.     The  militia  of  that  town ^^ 

and  the  vicinity,  posting  themselves  at  the  court  house  green,  Fairfield 
gave  the  enemy  considerable  annoyance,  as  they  advanced ;  but  J"^^'**'' 
soon  retreated.     The  royal  army  plundered  and   burned  the  burnt. 
town ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Green 
Farms.    A  few  days  afterward  they  laid  the  town  of  Norwalk  in  Norwaik. 
ariies.^ 

The  campaign  of  this  year,  though  barren  in  important  events, 
was  distinguished  by  one  gallant  enterprise,  which  reflected  much 
honour  on  the  American  arms.  Stony  Point,  a  fortress  on  the 
North  river,  had  been  taken  firom  the  Americans,  and  strongly 

1  At  East  Haven  the  British  humed  several  houses ;  hut  they  humed  nothing 
fci  New  Haven,  excepting  some  stores  on  the  Long  Wharf.  There  were  burnt 
flt  Fairfield  86  dwelling  bouses,  2  churches,  a  handsome  court  house,  several 
tthool  houses,  65  bams,  16  stores,  and  15  shops ;  at  Green  Farms,  15  dwelling 
iMKises,  1  church,  11  bams,  and  several  stores ;  at  Norwalk,  80  dwelling  houses,  2 
dnircfaei,  87  barns,  17  shops,  4  mills,  and  6  vessels. — ^The  royal  commanders,  in 
tddresses  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  which  they  invaded,  invited  them  to 
mlXBU  to  their  allegiance,  and  promised  protection  to  all  who  should  remain 
peaceably  in  their  usual  places  of  residence.  One  of  these  addresses  was  sent 
oy  a  flag  to  colonel  Whiting  of  the  militia  near  Fairfield,  who  was  allowed  an 
Iwar  for  his  answer ;  but  he  had  scarcely  time  to  read  the  address  before  the 
lown  was  in  flames.  His  answer  expressed  at  once  the  general  principles  of 
fte  colony,  and  the  certain  influence  of  this  outrage :  "  Connecticut,  having 
BoUy  dared  to  take  up  arms  against  the  cmel  despotism  of  Great  Britain,  ana 
flie  flames  having  preceded  the  answer  to  vour  flag,  they  will  persist  to  oppose 
to  die  utmost  the  power  exerted  against  injured  innocence." — The  loss  of  the 
Bdfkh  troopa  in  thia  expedition  was  20  killed,  96  wounded,  and  82  miadng. 
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1779.  fortified  by  the  British.  It  was  at  this  time  garrisoned  by  about 
N^-v'^^/  600  men  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  colonel  Johnson. 
General  Washington,  having  obtained  precise  information  of  the 
condition  of  the  works,  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  their  vicinity, 
the  strength  and  arrangements  of  the  garrison,  and  the  dispositioa 
of  the  guards,  and  having  in  person  reconnoitred  the  post,  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  surprise  of  it.  The  execution  of  the  plan 
was  intrusted  to  general  Wayne ;  and  the  troops  employed  on 
this  service  were  chiefly  from  New  England.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion to  attack  the  works  on  the  right  and  left  flanks  at  the  same 
bstant.  The  regiments  of  Febiger  and  Meigs,  with  major  Hull's 
detachment,  formed  the  right  column ;  and  Buder's  re^roent, 
with  two  companies  under  major  Murfree,  formed  the  left.  The 
van  of  the  right  was  composed  of  150  volunteers,  led  by  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Fleury  and  major  Posey ;  and  the  van  of  the  left, 
of  100  volunteers  under  major  Stewart.  At  half  past  elevCT,  oo 
the^  night  of  the  15th  of  July,  the  columns  moved  on  to  the 
charge  at  opposite  points  of  the  works ;  the  van  of  each  with 
unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets.  Each  column  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  forlorn  hope  of  20  men ;  the  one  commanded  bj 
lieutenant  Gibbons,  and  the  other  by  lieutenant  Knox,  whose  dutf 
it  was  to  remove  the  abattis  and  other  obstrucUons.  A  deqp 
morass,  overflowed  by  the  tide,  a  double  row  of  abatUs,  and  a 
formidable  fortress,  presented  serious  impediments,  but  appalled 
July  16.  not  the  assailants.  Twenty  minutes  after  twelve,  both  columns 
ttSenby""^  rushed  forward  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and  grape 
atsanlt.  shot ;  entered  the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and,  meet- 
ing in  the  centre  of  them  at  nearly  the  same  instant,  compeUed 
the  garrison  to  surrender  at  discretion.^ 
— - 19.  This  enterprise  was  soon  followed  by  another,  that  equalled  it 

at'SuluT    '"  boldness  of  design.     Major  Lee  with  about  300  men  cora- 
Hook  «ur-    pletely  surprised  the  British  post  at  Paulus  Hook,  in  full  view  of 

prised. 

1  The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Americans  amounted  to  98.  The  killed  of 
the  garrison  were  63,  and  the  prisoners  543.  Two  flags,  2  standards,  15  pieces 
of  ordnance,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors.  Lieutenant  Gibbons  lost  17  men  out  of  20  of  the  forlorn  hope; 
and  lieotenant  Knox,  nearly  as  many.  Congress  gave  thanks  to  general  Wasb- 
iugton  "  for  the  vigilance,  wisdom,  and  magnanimity,  with  which  he  bad  con- 
ducted the  military  operations  of  the  States,"  and  which  were  particularly 
"  manifested  in  his  orders  for  the  above  enterprise."  They  also  gave  thanks  to 
general  Wayne  ;  and  ordered  a  medal,  emblematical  of  the  action,  to  be  stnick, 
and  a  medal  of  gold  to  be  presented  to  him.  They  directed  a  silver  medal  to  be 
presented  to  lieutenant  colonel  Fleury,  and  one  also  to  major  Stewart;  and 
passed  general  resolutions  in  honour  of  the  officers  and  men,  particularly  desig* 
nating  lieutenant  colonel  Fleury,  major  Stewart,  lieutenants  Gibbons  and  Knox. 
"  The  conduct  of  the  Americans  upon  this  occasion,"  says  the  British  historiaHi 
Stedman,  "  was  higldy  meritorious  ;  for  they  would  have  been  fully  justified  ia 
putting  the  garrison  to  the  sword :  not  one  man  of  which  was  put  to  death  bot 
in  fi3dr  combat" 
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die  British  garrison  at  New  York,  and  brought  off  169  prison-*    1779. 
ers.^  N,^-v^^ 

Colonel  McLean  was  sent  from  Halifax  to  establish  a  post  at  Unsaccess- 
Penobscot,  in  the  easternmost  part  of  Massachusetts.  Early  in  fulexpcdi- 
June  this  British  officer,  with  650  men  from  Nova  Scotia,  took  a*Bri^ 
possession  of  a  defensible  piece  of  ground  at  Penobscot,  and  post  at  Pe- 
commenced  fortifications,  Massachusetts,  alarmed  at  this  inva-  ^  *^°** 
sion  of  her  territory,  instantly  equipped  a  fleet,  and  raised  an  army, 
to  dislodge  the  invaders.  General  Lovell  was  to  command  the 
militia,  with  a  small  number  of  state  regulars,  destined  for  the 
service ;  and  captain  Sallonstall,  who  commanded  the  Warren 
continental  frigate,  was  to  act  as  commodore  to  the  whole  fleet, 
consisting  of  nearly  20  sail,  including  armed  state  vessels  and 
privateers,  beside  24  transports.  On  the  25th  of  July,  the  arma- 
Hient  appeared  off  Penobscot.  General  Lovell,  though  repulsed 
in  bis  fii^t  attempt,  at  length  effected  a  landing  on  the  western 
part  of  the  peninsula.  Having  ascended  a  precipice  not  Jess 
than  200  feet  in  height,  a  part  of  which  was  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar, he,  with  the  loss  of  50  men  only  killed  and  wounded,  drove 
fiom  the  ground  the  party  which  defended  it.  Perceiving  the 
difliculty  of  carrying  the  place  either  by  storm,  or  by  a  siege, 
the  general  represented  his  situation  to  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  applied  to  general  Gates,  then  commanding  at 
Providence,  and  obtained  a  re-enforcement.  In  the  mean  time, 
an  ineffectual  cannonade  was  kept  up,  and  preparations  were  made 
to  storm  the  works,  as  soon  as  the  re-enforccment  should  arrive ; 
but  Lovell,  receiving  information  on  the  13th  of  August,  that 
Sir  George  Collier  had  entered  the  river  with  a  superior  force, 
immediately  re-embarked  his  whole  army.  A  general  flight 
took  place  on  the  one  side,  and  a  general  chase  on  the  other. 
Two  of  the  American  armed  ships  endeavoured  to  get  to  sea  by 

Bissing  round  Long  Island,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  Penobscot 
ay ;  but  they  were  intercepted,  and  the  one  was  taken,  the 
other  run  ashore  and  blown  up  by  the  crew.  The  rest  of  the 
fleet,  with  the  transports,  fled  in  confusion  to  the  head  of  the  bay, 
and  entered  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  river,  where  they  were 
taken  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy ,^  The  soldiers  and  sailors, 
exploring  their  way  through  an  immense  and  trackless  desert, 
returned  home. 

Congress,  though  its  measures  toward  the  Indians  were  con- 

1  Paulus  Hook  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  immediately  opposite  to 
die  city  of  New  York.  About  30  of  the  British  were  killed.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  only  2  killed  and  3  wounded.  Congress  ^ve  thanks  to  major 
Loe,  and  ordered  a  medal  of  gold,  emblematical  of  Uie  afiair,  to  be  struck,  and 
IKetented  to  him  as  a  reward  **  for  his  prudence,  address,  and  bravery." 

'  The  number  of  armed  vessels,  taken  or  destroyed,  was  19 ;  the  number  of 
tnuvports  burnt,  24.    Stedman. 
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1779,    ciliatory,  could  not  secure  the  western  frontiers.     The  Six 
N^-v.^^  Nations  had  been  advised  by  that  body,  and  had  promised  to 
Expedition  observe  a  neutrality  in  the  war ;  but,  excepting  the  Oneidas  and 
SNatioM.  ^  ^^^  others,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Americans,  those  Indians 
took  a  decided  part  against  them.   The  presents  and  promises  of 
Sir  John  Johnson  and  other  British  agents,  with  the  desire  of 
plunder,  induced  them  to  invade  the  frontiers;  and  wherever 
they  went,  they  carried  slaughter  and  devastation.     An  expedi- 
tion was  therefore  ordered  against  them,  and  general  ^^ullivao,  to 
whom  the  conduct  of  it  was  intrusted,  marched  into  their  countiy. 
The  Indians,  on  hearing  of  the  projected  expedition,  collected 
their  strength,  took  possession  of  proper  ground,  and  fortified  it 
i^'a^'at-  ^'^^  judgment.     General  Sullivan  attacked  them  in  their  worics, 
ucked«  and  and  they  sustained  a  cannonade  more  than  two  hours ;  but  tbej 

try  dertroy-  ^®°  S*^^  ^^^t  ^^»  ®^"^^  ^^^^  trenches  were  forced,  they  fled 
eZ  with  precipitation.     The  victorious  army,  penetradng  into  the 

heart  of  their  country,  laid  it  desolate.     Their  villages,  their 
detached  habitations,  their  com  fields,  their  firuit  trees,  and  gar- 
dens, were  indiscriminately  destroyed. 
Expeditions      Other  expeditions,  beside  this  decisive  one,  were  coiidtictad 
l^ndaeo*^   a^ust  the  Indians  in  the  course  of  the  year.     In  April,  ooIoDd 
Mttiements;  Van  Schaick  with  55  men  marched  fjx)m  Fort  Schuyler,  and 
burned  the  whole  Onondago  setdements,  consisting  of  about  50 
bouses,  with  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  killed  12  Indians,  and 
made  34  prisoners,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.     In  August, 
general  Williamson  and  colonel  Pickens,  of  South  Carwioa, 
the  South-    entered  the  Indian  country  adjacent  to  the  frontier  of  tbdr  state; 
emindians;  bumej  gnj  destroyed  the  com  of  eight  towns ;  and  required  the 
Indians  to  remove  into  more  remote  setdements.    In  the  same 
month,  colonel  Broadhead  made  a  successful  expedition  against 
theMin-      the  Mingo,  Munsey,  and  Seneca  Indians.     Leaving  Pittsburg 
wiland*^    with  605  men,  he  in  about  five  weeks  penetrated  about  200 
Senecas.'     miles  from  the  fort,  destroyed  a  number  of  Indian  huts,  and 

about  500  acres  of  corn. 
Indian  in-  Detached  parties  of  Indians  distressed  different  portions  of  die 
cunions.  United  States.  In  July,  a  party  of  60  Indians  and  27  white 
men  under  Brandt,  attacked  the  Minisink  setdement,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  burned  10  houses,  12  barns,  a  fort,  and  two 
mills,  and  carried  off  much  plunder,  with  several  prisoners.^ 

1  In  1822,  the  citizens  of  Orange  county  collected  the  hones  of  tiie  gallfiit 
band  who  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians  at  Minisink  on|  the  22d  of  July,  1779, 
and  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  suns  and  the  snows  for  48  ytmn.  The 
remains  of  44  persons,  slain  on  the  occasion,  were  collected,  and  pabfidyiB- 
terred.  The  line  of  procession  was  preceded  by  the  cadets  from  WmC  Ptfntf 
and  extended  a  mile  m  length.  Major  Poppino,  who  bore  a  coDspicooos  part 
in  that  battle,  now  96  years  old,  walked  with  the  procesiion,  and  wis  one  oi  tbt 
pall  bearers.    New  York  Spectator,  2  August,  1822. 
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bk  August,  the  Indians  with  their  tory  associates  burned  50  houses    1T79. 
and  47  barns  at  Canijohary,  a  fine  settlement  about  56  miles  n.^-v-^/ 
from  Albany ;  and  destroyed  27  houses  at  Schoharie,  and  two 
fit  Norman's  Creek. 

During  the  siege  of  Savannah,  an  enterprise  was  achieved,  Saccesifbl 
remarkable  for  the  address  with  which  it  was  planned  and  exe-  »trat»geniof 
GOted.     Before  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  captain  French  ^ 
whfa  about  100  men  had  taken  post  neat  Ogechee  river,  where 
were  also  40  sailors  on  board  of  five  British  vessels,  four  of  which 
were  armed.     Colonel  John  White,  of  the  Georgia  line,  with 
captam  Elholm  and  four  other  persons,  one  of  whom  was  the 
eotooel's  servant,  after  kindling  at  night  a  number  of  fires,  ex- 
hibiting the  parade  of  a  large  encampment,  and  using  other 
Stratagems,  made  a  peremptory  summons  to  French ;  who,  to 
bis  men  from  being  cut  to  pieces  by  a  force  supposed  to  be 

p^ior,  surrendered  without  the  smallest  resistance. 

TThe  royal  army  at  Savannah  being  re-enforced  by  troops  from  British  at- 
St.  Augustine,  the  British  commanders  determined  to  extend  a  Jj"/ p^^ 
part  of  their  forces  into  South  Carolina.     Major  Gardiner  was  Royal 
detached  with  200  men,  to  take  possession  of  rort  Royal  island ;  ****^  • 
but  soon  after  he  landed,  general  Moultrie  with  the  same  number 
6f  men,  9  only  of  whom  were  regular  soldiers,  attacked  and  ^^  repult- 
drove  him  off  the  island.     Two  field  pieces,  well  served  by  a  ed. 
party  of  militia  under  the  captains  Heyward  and  Rudedge,  prin- 
cipally gained  this  advantage.     Captain  John  Barnwell,  who 
commanded  a  small  body  of  horse,  threw  himself,  during  the 
engagement,  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  greatly  contributed 
to  their  defeat.     He  took  several  prisoners.^ 

The  mdependence  of  America  was  declared  by  beat  of  drum  n.  Orleans. 
If  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana,  on  the  17th  of  August* 

The  garrison  and  settlement  of  Batton  Rouge,  in  West  Flori-  Batton 
da,  commanded  by  lieutenant  colonel  Dickson,  was  invested  and  ^^'^^' 
taken  in  September,  by  Don  Bernardo  de  Gkdvez,  governor  of 
Louisiana. 

The  Indians  having  made  incursions  upon  the  setdements  on  Colonel 
die   Susquehannah,  expeditions  bad  been  undertaken  against  ex^dluon 
diem  by  the  Americans.    The  preceding  year,  colonel  Clarke  to  the  lui- 
went  from  Virginia  with  a  party  of  between  200  and  300  men  S^^'i^iHf?^, 
Sat  the  reduction  of  the  French  setdements  planted   by  the    '* 

2  Bamsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  29S.  Garden,  49.  Major  Garden  8a3r8,  of  Bam- 
WtH — **  taking  many  prisoners,  and  strikinfi;  such  a  panic,  that  sauoe  quipeut 
became  tibe  general  pass-word  among  the  disorderly  ranks,  and  the  recoveiy  of 
flie  boats  the  universal  aim.'* — ^Before  the  clos&  of  the  war  captain  Barnwell 
Mceived  a  general's  commission.  "  Three  brothers,  John,  Edward,  and  Robert 
JBteswdl,  were  alike  distinguished  by  the  steadiness  of  their  principles,  and  ez- 
Intiepidity,  duxing  the  most  trying  scenes  of  the  war." 
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1779*    Canadians  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  in  the  DUnois  country.  Having 
N^-v^^  traversed  about  1200  miles  of  wilderness,  and  consumed  all  their 
provisions,  they  arrived  at  midnight  at  Kaskaskias,  a  well  fortified 
Is  com-       town  containing  about  250  houses,  and  took  both  the  town  and 
^etely  sue  ^^  fort  by  surprise.     The  inhabitants  were  required  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  the  fort  became  the 
head  quarters  of  the  victors.     A  small  detachment  from  this 
place  on  horseback,  surprised  and  took  three  other  French 
towns,  lying  from  15  to  about  70  miles  farther  up  the  Missis- 
sippi.^ 
Encourages      This  success  of  coloncl  Clarke's  expedition  the  last  year,  io  re- 
mcnS^^^    ducing  the  military  posts  of  the  enemy,  inspired  confidence  in  the 
Kentucky,    country,  and  in  the  spring  of  this  year  "  we  witness  the  first  rude 
embryo  of  Lexington."    A  block  house  was  built  on  the  fork  of  die 
Elkhom ;  cabins  were  erected  there  by  colonel  Robert  Pattersoa ; 
and  major  Morrison  removed  bis  family  from  Harrodsburg  to  die 
new  settlement,  which,  in  commemoration  of  the  first  battle  of  die 
revolutionary  war,  was  named  Lexington.     In  the  autumn  of  dib 
year,  Bryan's  station  was  also  settled  five  miles  northeast  from 
Lexington.     Other  settlements  rose  on  the  waters  of  Licking, 
Beargrass,  and  Green  river.^ 
Bonndary        ^^^  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  was 
line.  run  by  commissioners  appointed  by  those  two  States.^ 


1  Gordon,  iii.  191 — 193.  Lond.  edit  The  ^^veraor  of  Easkaskias,  Flifl^ 
Rocheblave,  was  sent  to  Virginia  with  his  written  instructioDS  received  fiom 
Quebec,  Detroit,  and  Michillimackinac,  for  setting  on  the  Indians  and  rewarding 
them  for  American  scalps. 

9  Letter  of  professor  Roche,  of  Transylvania  Universitv,  written  to  tiie  aodMr 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  first  settlement  of  Lexington.  «  Seveitl 
persons,"  he  writes,  "  have  concurred  in  the  truth  of  the  follomdng  statement, 
which  I  have  extracted  from  a  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Bradlbrd— 
himself  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  place,  and  now  [1824]  one  of  its  most 
venerable  and  useful  inhabitants. — Mr.  Bradford  adds,  *  that  he  never  heard  ths 
name  of  Lexington  applied  to  this  town  until  1779,  in  April  of  which  year  the 
first  timber  was  here  cut,  and  the  first  permanent  setUement  made.'  ** 

9  The  following  information  was  communicated  to  me  by  professor  Rodie  of 
Lexington,  who  stated  that  he  received  it  in  writing  from  a  geaUeman  of  the 
strictest  veracity,  who  accompanied  the  commissioners  when  they  ran  the  bonn- 
dary line.  "  He  was  one  of  the  most  intrepid  and  prominent  in  aU  respecti  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Kentucky,  and  is  yet  alive  "  [1824].  In  November,  1779, 
he  commanded  the  escort  of  guards  to  the  commissioners,  who  were  Dr.  WaDov 
of  Virginia,  and  coloncl  Henderson  of  North  Carolina.  "  After  we  passed  the 
gap  of  Cumbcriand  Mountain,"  he  says,  "  Dr.  Walker  related  several  anecdotei 
relative  to  that  party  when  he  travelled  that  path  in  the  year  1750,  particulariy 
that  he  then  named  the  mountain  and  river  alter  the  Duke  of  Cumberlandy  who 
was  conspicuous  for  having  suppressed  the  rebellion  a  few  years  before.  When 
we  had  come  on  a  mile  or  two  to  Yellow  Creek,  the  doctor  observed  to  nMi 
'  upon  that  tree '  (pointing  to  a  beech  across  the  road  to  the  left  hand  of  die 
path)  'Ambrose  Powell  marked  his  name  and  the  year.'"  Incredaloiis  ai 
the  narrator  was,  who  "  could  not  realize  the  idea  of  any  white  man's  having 
travelled  this  path  neariy  30  years  before,  on  examining  the  tree»'*  be  safs, 
« I  found  Ambkoss  Powell  1750  cut  in  l^ble  letters  and  ni»|>nieatily  Hint  oli 
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In  this  and  the  preceding  year,  the  British  corps  and  recruits,     1779. 
embarked  for  North  America,  amounted  to  10,646.  \^^^^^ 

The  seminary  of  learning  in  Philadelphia  was  placed  under  University 
new  trustees ;  and  its  style  changed  to  that  of  "  The  University  yanUu***^*' 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania." 

Eleazer  Wheelock,  the  first  president  of  Dartmouth  College,  Deatbi. 
diedy  ia  the  69th  year  of  his  age  ;^  Francis  Allison,  vice  provost 
of  the  cdleee  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  age  of  74  ;^  John  Winthrop, 
piofesser  ot  mathemadcs  and  natural  philosophy  in  Harvard  Col- 
lage, at  the  age  of  65  ;3  and  WiUiam  Henry  Drayton  of  South 
Car^a,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age.^ 

Hmrm  no  doubt  from  all  the  ancient  tradition,  to  which  I  have  paid  great  atten- 
tton  fiu'  60  yean,  but  that  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  was  the  first  white  man  who 
ever  discovered  the  Kentucky  river,  which  he  called  Louisa,  and  by  that  name 
it  was  known  to  all  the  adventurers  from  the  South  for  24  years  after.*'  My 
ipiMident  subjoins :  **  Daniel  Boon  was  the  first  white  man  who  cultivated 


9ie  soil  of  Kentucky.  The  first  regular  Station  was  Harrodsburgh^  erected  in 
lTr4.*»    See  1773. 

Z  President  Wheelock  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
}m  1733.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut ; 
wod  was  distinguished  by  his  active  zeal,  pious  character,  and  successful  minis- 
by.  Whfle  at  Lebanon,  he  opened  an  Indian  charity  school,  in  which  children 
n  fbe  natives  might  he  educated,  and  become  missionaries  to  their  several 
141mm.  This  school  he  removed  to  Hanover  in  1770.  See  1769,  "  Origin  of 
Dartmouth  College."    Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

t  Rev.  Dr.  Alhson  was  bom  in  Ireland,  where  he  received  an  excellent  classi- 
dl  education,  afterwards  completing  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Hft  came  to  America  in  1735,  and  was  pastor  of  a  presbyterian  church  in  Chester 
county^  Pennsylvania,  until  about  the  year  1753,  when  he  was  chosen  rector 
ef^e  academy  in  Philadelphia.    In  1^55  he  was  elected  vice  provost  of  the 

~  [^  in  that  dty,  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  Beside  an  accurate  and 
und  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  he  was  well  informed 


Dfolbu 
Id  moi 


moral  philosophy,  history,  and  general  literature.  Pres.  Stiles,  Lit.  Diary. 
Mffier,  Retrospect,  ii.  342.    Allen  [Amer.  Biog.]  places  his  death  in  1777. 

3  John  Wmthrop,  li«.d.  r.  r.  s.  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  1714,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  took  his  first  degree  in  1732.  He  was  a  man  of 
general  learning ;  but  pre-eminently  distinguished  in  those  branches  of  science, 
lAieh  he  taught  as  professor  in  the  Umversity.  He  was  inducted  into  the 
pnofesBonhip  in  1738.  His  accurate  observations  of  the  transit  of  mercury,  in 
I74O9  were  nonourably  regarded  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  and  recoided 
In  &e  XLII  volume  of  its  Transactions.  They  are  respectfully  mentioned  also 
fm  flie  Memoirs  of  the  Rojral  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  1756.  Dr.  Win- 
flwop  was  a  decendant  01  the  first  governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  worthy  of  his  descent  The  Chnstian  virtues  gave  lustre  to  his  intellectual 
powers  and  scientific  attainments. 

4  Before  the  American  revolution,  Mr.  Drayton  had  been  one  of  the  king's 
MUDsellors,  and  one  of  his  assistant  judges  for  the  province  of  Carolina.  He 
began  to  write  in  favour  of  the  liberties  of  his  country  about  the  year  1769. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  in  January,  1775 ;  and  in 
1km  eonne  of  the  year  was  advanced  to  its  presidency,  in  wfalch  he  exhibited 
neat  boldness  and  energy.  He  was  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  province. 
Beside  his  political  publications,  he  left  a  MS.  history  of  the  American  revolu- 
fion,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1778,  in  three  folio  volumes.  **  He  was  a  statesman 
of  great  decision  and  energy,  and  one  of  the  ablest  political  writers  Carolina  has 
fraduced.*'    Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  u.  454— 456.    MUler,  ii.  380. 

General  authorities  for  this  vear :  Gordon's  Hist.  U.  States.  Ramsay's  Hist. 
Amer.  ReTol.  ii.  c.  17, 18,  and  Revol.  S.  Car.  ii.  c.  8 ;  Stedman's  Hist.  Ameri- 

▼OL.  n.  39 
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1780. 

Expedition  No  sooner  did  Sir  Henry  Clinton  receive  certain  infcMrmatioo 
of  Sir  H.  q(  the  departure  of  count  D'Estaing  from  the  American  coast, 
against  than  hc  set  forward  an  expedition  against  South  Carolina.  The 
S.  Carolina,  troops  designed  for  this  service,  consisting  of  4  flank  battalioDS, 
12  regiments,  and  a  corps  British,  Hessian,  and  provincial,  a 
powerful  detachment  of  artillery,  and  260  cavalry,  escorted  by 
admiral  Arbuthnot,  arrived  at  Tybee,  in  Georgia,  before  the  end 
of  January.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  accompanied  the  expeditioD, 
leaving  the  garrison  at  New  York  under  the  command  of  lieu- 
tenant general  Knyphausen.  In  a  few  days,  the  transports  with 
the  array  on  board  sailed  for  North  Edisto ;  and  the  troops, 
making  good  their  landing  about  30  miles  from  Cbarkstown, 
took  possession  of  John's  Island  and  Stono  Ferry,  and  90oa 
after,  of  James  Island  and  Wappoo*Cut.  A  bridge  was  thrown 
over  the  canal ;  and  part  of  the  royal  array  took  post  on  the 
banks  of  Ashley  river,  opposite  to  Charlestown.  Governor  Rut- 
ledge,  to  whom  the  assembly  of  the  state  had  recently  given 
extraordinary  powers,  ordered  the  militia  to  rendezvous,  and 
issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  such  of  them  as  were  reguhriy 
draughted,  and  all  the  inhabitants  and  owners  of  property  in  die 
town,  to  join  the  garrison  imraediately,  on  pain  of  confiscatk>n ; 
but  the  late  repulse  at  Savannah  had  produced  such  a  dispiriting 
effect,  that  few  coraplied  with  the  order.  The  defences  ot 
Charlestown  now  consisted  of  a  chain  of  redoubts,  lines,  and 
batteries,  extending  from  Ashlev  to  Cooper  river,  on  whibb  weie 
mounted  upward  of  80  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars.  In  front  of 
the  lines  had  been  dug  a  canal,  which  was  filled  with  water ;  and 
from  the  dam  at  each  end  a  swamp,  filling  the  intervening  spaces 
to  each  river,  formed  natural  impediments.  Behind  these  were 
two  rows  of  abbatis,  some  other  obstructions,  and  immediate^  in 
front  of  the  works,  a  double  picketed  ditch.  The  works  on  the 
right  and  left  were  very  strong,  and  advanced  so  far  beyond  the 
range  of  the  intermediate  lines,  as  to  enfilade  the  canal  alniost 
from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  in  the  centre  was  a  bomwork  of 
masonry,  which,  being  closed  during  the  siege,  formed  a  kind  of 
citadel.  On  all  sides  of  the  town,  where  a  landing  was  practi- 
cable, batteries  were  erected,  and  covered  witli  artillery;  die 
works  on  Sullivan's  Island  had  been  strengthened  and  enlarged ; 


can  War,  ii.  c.  28—32 ;  Washin^on's  Official  Letters ;  Marshall's  Life  of  Wtfii- 
in^on,  iv.  c.  1 — 3 ;  Adams's  Hist.  N.  England,  c.  33  ;  Stiles's  MSS.  Amnnl 
Register;  Bemembrancer ;  Thacher's  Muitaiy  Journal;  and  BradfonTa  Hift 
Massachusetts. 
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ad  commodore  Whipple  with  a  squadron  of  9  sail  lay  just  with-     1780. 
a  the  bar.  n^*v^^ 

General  Lincoln,  trusting  to  these  defences,  and  expecting 
urge  re-enforcements,  remained  in  Charlestown  at  the  earnest 
equest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  with  the  force  under  his  com- 
sand,  amounting  to  7000  men  of  all  denominations  under  arms, 
Bsolved  to  defend  the  place.  On  the  21st  of  March,  the  British  Britiih  fleet 
Barioe  force,  consisting  of  one  ship  of  60  guns,  two  of  40  £"*"  ^^'^ 
ODS,  four  of  32,  and  the  Sandwich  armed  ship,  crossed  the  bar,  town  bar. 
ad  anchored  in  Five  Fathom  Hole.  Commodore  Whipple, 
induig  it  impracticable  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing  over 
be  bar,  fell  back  to  Fort  Moultrie,  and  afterward  to  Charlestown. 
nie  crews  and  guns  of  all  his  vessels,  excepting  one,  were  put 
o  shore  to  re-enforce  the  batteries.  Some  of  his  ships  he 
mtioned  in  Cooper  river ;  and  the  rest,  with  some  other  vessels, 
rere  sunk  across  the  mouth  of  it,  to  prevent  the  British  fleet 
nom  entering.  On  the  9th  of  April,  admiral  Arbuthnot  passed 
(Wt  Moultrie  witliout  stopping  to  engage  it.  Colonel  Pinckney, 
^  commanded  on  Sullivan's  Island  with  300  men,  kept  up  a 
risk  and  well  directed  fire  on  the  ships  in  their  passage ;  27 
eamen  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  ships  in  general  sus- 
liDed  damage.  As  the  fleet  was  precluded  from  an  entrance 
do  Cooper  river,  it  anchored  near  the  remains  of  Fort  Johnston, 
I8t  without  the  range  of  shot  from  the  batteries  of  the  town. 
The  same  day  on  which  the  fleet  passed  Fort  Moultrie,  the  first 
trallel  of  the  besiegers  was  finished.  The  town  being  now 
Imost  invested  by  sea  and  land,  the  British  commanders  sum-  ^^n'i^|J,"m. 
loned  general  Lincoln  to  surrender ;  but  the  general  with  modest  moned  to 
rmness  replied :  "  Sixty  days  have  passed  since  it  has  been  ^ul  wftlJei. 
Down  that  your  intentions  against  this  town  were  hostile,  in 
rhich  time  has  been  afforded  to  abandon  it ;  but  duty  and  incli- 
adoQ  point  to  the  propriety  of  supporting  it  to  the  last  ex- 
»inity." 

The  batteries  of  the  first  parallel  were  now  opened  upon  the 
IWD,  and  soon  made  a  visible  impression ;  but  the  communication 
etween  the  country  and  the  garrison  was  still  kept  open  across 
/ooper  river,  through  which  general  Lincoln  expected  to  receive 
is  re-enforcements,  and,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  to  make 
ood  his  retreat.  To  prevent  the  reception  of  those  re-enforce- 
lents,  and  to  cut  off  that  retreat,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  detached 
eiitenant  colonel  Webster  with  1400  men.  By  the  advanced 
uard  of  this  detachment,  composed  of  Tarleton's  legion  and 
'erguson's  corps,  the  American  cavalry,  with  the  militia  attached 
idiem,  were  surprised  in  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  at  cava[ry*8ur- 
Rggin's  Bridge,  near  Monk's  Corner,  32  miles  from  Charles-  orised  near 
>wii,  and  completely  routed  and  dispersed.    The  British  now  q^^^I 
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1760.    exteoded  themselves  to  the  eastward  of  Cooper  river ;  and  about 
>^i»v^%«;  this  time  Sir  Henry  CUnton  received  a  re-enforcement  of  3000 
men  from  New  York.    The  garrison  having  no  reasonable  hope 
of  effecting  a  retreat,  by  advice  of  a  councd  of  war,  called  oo 
the  21st  o?  April,  an  offer  was  made  for  surrenderiog  the  (own 
on  certain  conditions;  but  those  conditions  were  instantly  re- 
jected by  the  British  commanders.    The  besiegers  in  the  mean 
time  were  daily  advancing  their  works,  and  their  third  paialU 
FoitMottl-  was  completed  on  the  6th  of  May.    On  the  same  dav,  ibe  gu^ 
tn^urren-  j^^  ^f  Yovt  Moultrie  surrendered  to  captain  HudsoQ  of  tiie 
^         royal  navy;  colonel  Pinckney  with  150  ot  the  men  under  Im 
command  having  been  withdrawn  from  that  post  to  Charlestowa. 
On  the  same  day  also,  the  broken  remains  of  the  American 
cavalry  under  colonel  White  were  again  surprised  by  lieuteoant 
cok)nel  Tarleton  on  the  banks  of  Uie  Santee ;  and  the  whole 
either  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  while  thus  successful  in  every  operatioii, 
began  a  correspondence  with  general  Lincoln,  and  renewed  his 
former  offers  to  the  garrison,  in  case  of  their  surrender ;  but  the 
terms,  so  far  as  they  respected  the  citizens,  being  not  satisfactoiy, 
the  garrison  recommended  hostilities.  The  British  batteries  of 
the  third  parallel  now  opened  on  the  town,  and  did  great  execu- 
tion. SheUs  and  carcasses  were  thrown  into  almost  all  parts  of 
the  town;  and  several  houses  were  burned.  The  Hessiao 
yagers,  posted  advantageously,  fired  their  rifles  with  such  eflect, 
that  numbers  of  the  besieged  were  killed  at  their  guns ;  and 
scarcely  any  escaped,  who  showed  themselves  over  the  lines. 
During  this  fire,  which  continued  two  davs  without  intermissioii, 
the  besiegers  gained  the  counterscarp  of  the  work  that  flanl^di 
the  canal;  passed  the  canal  itself;  and,  advancing  within  2i 
yards  of  the  American  works,  prepared  to  make  a  g^ieral  as- 
sault by  land  and  water.  The  siege  having  been  protracted  uodl 
the  11th,  a  great  number  of  citizens  of  Charlestown  on  that  da/ 
addressed  general  Lincoln  in  a  petition,  requesting  his  acceptance 
of  the  terms  which  had  been  offered.  The  general  wrote  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  offering  to  accept  those  terms,  and  received 
a  favourable  answer.  A  capitulation  was  signed  on  the  12th  of 
Cbariei-  ^1^7  9  ^^  ^be  next  day  major  general  Leslie  took  possesskm  of 
town  sar-  the  town.  The  loss  of  the  king's  troops,  during  the  siege,  wa» 
S^tda°°  "7^  killed,  and  140  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
tion.  89  killed,  and  140  wounded.     Upwards  of  400  pieces  of  a^ 

tillery  were  surrendered.  By  the  articles  of  capitulation  the 
garrison  were  to  march  out  of  town  and  to  deposit  their  arms  io 
front  of  the  works ;  but  the  drums  were  not  to  beat  a  British 
march,  nor  the  colours  to  be  uncased.  The  continental  troops 
and  seamen  were  to  keep  their  baggage,  and  remaia  prisonen  of 
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until  exchanged.  The  militia  were  to  be  permitted  to  return  1780. 
iMMxie  as  prisoners  on  parole ;  and,  while  they  should  adhere  to 
their  parole,  were  not  to  be  molested  by  the  British  troops,  in 
person  or  property.  The  inhabitants  of  all  conditions  were  to 
be  coQsidered  as  prisoners  on  parole,  and  to  hold  their  property 
on  the  same  terms  with  the  militia.  The  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  were  to  retain  their  servants,  swords,  pistols,  and  bag- 
gage unsearched.  The  number  of  persons  who  surrendered 
|vi80Ders  of  war,  inclusive  of  the  militia  and  every  adult  male 
mbabitant,  was  above  5000 ;  but  the  proper  garrison  did  not 
exceed  2500.  The  number  of  privates  in  the  continental  army 
was  1977,  of  whom  500  were  in  the  hospitals. 

After  the  surrender  of  Charlestown,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  made  May  99* 
Aree  detachments  from  his  army ;  the  first  and  most  considera-  d(rfca?e"<nu 
Me,  to  the  north  of  the  Santee  toward  the  frontiers  of  North  the  Wax- 
Carolina  ;  the  second,  into  the  heart  of  the  state  on  die  south  ^^^ 
flde  of  that  river ;  and  the  third,  up  the  Savannah  toward  Au- 
gusta.    Lord  Comwallis,  who  commanded  the  northern  detach- 
Oieot,  receiving  intelligence,  after  passing  the  Santee,  that  colonel 
Biiford  with  about  400  men  was  lying  near  the  borders  of  North 
Carolina,  detached  lieutenant  colonel  Tarleton  with  the  cavalry, 
and  a  new  corps  of  light  infantry  called  the  legion,  mounted  on 
horseback,  to  disperse  that  party.     After  a  rapid  movement  of 
105  miles  in  fifty  four  hours,  Tarleton  overtook  Buford,  in  a  line 
of  march  at  the  VVaxhaws,  and  totally  defeated  him.^ 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  leaving  about  4000  men  for  the  southern  Sir  H.  ain- 
asrvice  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  general  Comwallis,  {^ V/yoA. 
embarked  early  in  June  with  the  main  army  lor  New  York. 

As  the  British  advanced  to  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina,  Activityof 
a  considerable  number  of  determined  whigs  retreated  before  J^^-Sump- 
fbem  into  North  Carolina.     Colonel  Sumpter,  a  distinguished 

Kisan  in  this  class  of  exiles,  at  the  head  of  a  little  band  of 
men,  returned  to  his  own  state ;  and,  after  all  ideas  of  farther 
lesistance  had  been  generally  abandoned  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
look  the  field  against  the  victorious  British.  On  the  12th  of 
Ady,  133  of  liis  corps  attacked  and  routed  a  detachment  of  the 

1  Colonel  Buford  with  a  few  cavalry  escaped,  and  about  100  infantry  saved 
iliMiiflclvet  by  flight ;  but  the  reeiment  was  almost  demolished.  According  to 
IMeton's  statement,  113  were  killed  on  the  spot ;  150  so  badly  wounded  as  to  • 

be  paroled  because  they  were  incapable  of  being  removed ;  and  53  were  carried 
away  as  prisonere.  The  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to  12  killed,  and  5  wound- 
ed.  It  is  affirmed,  that  the  instant  a  truce  was  over,  the  design  of  which  had 
Wen  to  coorider  the  expediency  of  surrendering  on  the  summons  of  Tarleton, 
tht  British  cavalry  made  a  furious  charge  on  the  Americans,  who  had  received 
80  orders  to  engage,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  uncertain  whether  to  defend 
flMOwelFei  or  not ;  that,  in  this  state  of  dismay  and  confusion,  some  threw 
4itmu  tbeir  anns  and  besged  for  quarter,  while  otheni  fired  on  the  aiwailatttB ; 
and  tiiat  no  quarter  was  ^ven. 
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1780.  royal  forces  and  militia,  which  were  posted  in  a  lane  at  WiOiam- 
N^^-v^-w/  son's  plantation.  This  first  success  had  a  happy  efl^t  on  the 
July  12.  numerous  friends  of  America  in  the  northwestern  frontier  of 
roya?f(^cet  ^outh  Carolina ;  and  the  troops  of  Suropter  amounted  in  a  few 
at  William-  days  to  600  men.  With  this  increase  of  strength,  he  made  a 
■on*8  plan-   spirited  attack  on  a  party  of  the  British  at  Rocky  Mount,  but 

was  obliged  to  retreat.  He  next  attacked  another  of  the  royal 
Aug.  6.  detachments,  consisting  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  regiment,  and  a 
Skirmish  at  large  body  of  tories,  posted  at  the  Hanging  Rock.  The  r^ 
||^*°8      ment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  almost  totJEdly  destrojr^. 

From  278  men  it  was  reduced  to  nine. 

In  the  mean  time  several  corps  of  continental  troops  aod 

militia,   having  formed  a  junction,  were  conducted  by  major 

Jeneral  baron  de  Kalb  into  South  Carolina.     On  the  27tfa  of 
■nny  "'X'  ^^^Y  ^®^®  joincd  by  general  Gates,  who,  taking  the  chief 

marches  to  Command,  advanced  by  the  main  road  toward  Camden ;  and 
Clermont     gf^gj.  ^  tedious  march  through  a  country  of  pine  barrens,  sand 
hills,  and  swamps,  reached  Clermont.     At  this  place,  thirteen 
miles  from  Camden,  general  Stephens  arrived  the  next  day  with 
a  large  body  of  Virginia  militia.     The  American  army  now 
amounted  to  3663  ;  but  of  this  number  900  only  were  continen- 
tal infantry,  and  70  cavalry.     Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  the  prin- 
cipal command  of  the  British  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Carcdba, 
had  concentrated  his  forces  at  Camden  ;  to  which  place  eari 
Cornwallis  hastened,  on  the  approach  of  Gates,  and  arrived  itbere 
on  the  14th  of  August.     At  ten  in  the  evening  of  the  15th,  bb 
lordship  marched  from  Camden  with  his  whole  force,  consisting 
of  1700  infantry,  and  300  cavalry,  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
the  Americans  in  their  camp  at  Clermont ;  and  n,early  at  the 
same  time.  Gates,  after  ordering  his  baggage  to  the  Waxhaws, 
put  his  army  in  motion,  to  take  a  position  about  seven  miles  from 
Camden,  with  a  deep  creek  in  front.     As  tlie  two  armies  were 
marching  on  the  same  road,  in  opposite  directions,  their  advanced 
guards  met  and  fired  on  each  other  about  half  past  two  in  the 
morning.     From  some  prisoners  made  on  both  sides,  the  com- 
manders learned  each  other's  movements.     Both  armies  halted, 
and  were  formed  ;  and  the  firing  soon  ceased,  as  if  by  mutual 
consent.     The  ground  on  which  the  two  armies  thus  accidentally 
met,  was  exceedingly  favourable  to  lord  Cornwallis.     A  swamp 
on  each  side  secured  his  flanks,  and  narrowed  the  ground  in 
front ;  so  as  to  render  the  superiority  of  the  Americans,  in  num- 
bers, of  less  consequence. 
Aug.  16.  In  the  morning,  a  severe  and  general  action  was  fought.     The 

Camd"^"  American  army  was  formed  in  the  following  manner.  The 
second  Maryland  brigade,  commanded  by  general  Gist,  composed 
the  right  line,  and  was  flanked  by  a  morass ;  the  North  Caroikia 
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lilitia,  commanded  by  major  general  Caswell,  composed  the  1780. 
eotre ;  and  the  Virginia  militia,  under  general  Stephens,  flanked 
bo  by  a  morass,  and  by  the  light  in^ntry,  assisted  by  colonel 
Ijrmand's  corps,  composed  the  left.  The  artillery  was  divided 
>  the  brigades.  The  baron  de  Kalb  commanded  on  the  right 
f  the  line ;  and  the  militia  generals,  their  respective  troops. 
rhe  first  Maryland  brigade,  under  general  Smallwood,  was 
loeted  two  or  tiiree  hundred  yards  in  the  rear,  as  a  corps  de 
eserve.  General  Gates  resolved  to  be  in  person  where  his 
Nresence  would  be  most  useful.  The  British  army  was  form- 
id  in  the  following  manner.  The  front  line  was  composed 
if  two  divisions  of  the  army  under  lord  Rawdon  and  lieutenant 
iolonel  Webster ;  Webster's  division  being  to  the  right,  and  lord 
iawdon's  to  the  left.  These  divisions  were  disposed  in  such  a 
nanner,  that  the  d3d  regiment  on  the  left  of  Webster's,  commu- 
licating  with  the  volunteers  of  Ireland  on  the  right  of  Rawdon's, 
bnned  the  centre  of  the  line ;  and  to  the  front  were  attached 
wo  G  pounders,  and  two  3  pounders,  under  the  direction  of  lieu- 
eoant  Macleod  of  the  royal  artillery.  The  71st  regiment,  with 
IPO  6  pounders,  formed  a  second  line,  or  reserve,  one  battalion 
leiog  posted  behind  each  wing ;  and  in  the  rear  of  the  whole 
fas  the  cavab-y. 

,  The  opposite  armies  were  thus  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  At 
be  dawn  of  day,  a  British  column  appearing  about  two  hundred 
mrds  in  front  of  some  pieces  of  artillery,  which  had  been  posted 
lear  the  road  in  the  American  centre,  colonel  WiUiams  ordered 
hoee  pieces  to  play  on  them ; .  and  about  the  same  time  the 
Sritbh  began  to  form  the  line  on  their  right.  Orders  to  attack 
leing  given  to  Stephens,  he  immediately  prepared  to  obey  them, 
kdvancing  with  his  brigade  of  militia  within  fifty  paces  of  the 
tnemy,  who  were  also  advancing,  he  called  out  to  his  men,  ''my 
wrave  fellows,  we  have  bayonets  as  well  as  they,  we  will  charge 
hem."  Lord  Cornwallis,  mistaking  the  first  movement  of  the 
Virginia  militia  for  a  mere  change  of  disposition,  gave  orders  to 
ieutenant  colonel  Webster  to  begin  the  attack.  The  charge  was 
Dade  with  such  promptitude  and  vigour,  that  the  Virginia  militia 
brew  down  their  arms,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation ; 
ind  the  greatest  part  of  the  North  Carolina  militia  soon  followed 
be  example.  The  American  reserve  was  now  brought  into 
iction ;  and  general  Gates,  in  conjunction  with  general  Caswell, 
eUring  with  the  militia,  endeavoured  to  rally  them  at  advan- 
ageous  passes  in  the  rear  of  the  field  of  action,  but  in  vain. 
l^rd  Rawdon  began  the  action  on  the  left  with  no  less  vigour 
ban  Webster  had  done  on  the  right ;  but  here  and  in  the  centre 
he  contest  was  more  obstinately  maintained  by  the  Americans, 
vbose  artillery  did  considerable  execution.     By  the  flight  of  the 
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1780.    militia,  however,  their  left  flank  was  exposed,  and  the 
>^>v.-«i^  light  infantry  and  the  23d  regiment,  instead  of  pursuing  the  fugi- 
tives,  came  upon  the  flank  of  continentals,  who,  after  a  brave 
resistance  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  were  thrown  iolo 
total  confusion,  and  forced  to  give  way.   Tarleton's  legion  charged 
them  as  they  broke,  and  continued  the  pursuit  to  Hanging  Rock, 
twenty  two  miles  from  the  field  of  action.    Two  hundred  aod 
ninety  American  wounded  prisoners  were  carried  into  Camdeo; 
of  which  number  206  were  continentals;  82  North  Carolina 
militia  ;  and  2  Virginia  militia.     The  Americans  lost  the  whole 
of  their  artillery,  eight  field  pieces,  and  the  greatest  part  of  their 
Baron  de     t^^gg^g^-     'I'he  baron  de  Kalb,  while  making  a  vigorous  charee 
Kalb  killed,  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  infantry,  fell  under  eleven  wooDck; 
and  with  his  aid  de  camp,  lieutenant  colonel  Du  Buyason,  wss 
taken  prisoner.     The  baron  expired  in  a  few  hours.^    CieDeni 
Rutherford,  of  North  Carolina,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  number  of  Americans  killed  in  the  action  is  not  ascertained.* 
The  loss  of  the  British  troops  in  this  battle  amounted  to  326 ;  of 
whom  69  were  killed,  245  wounded,  and  1 1  missing. 
Aug.  18.  General  Sumpter,  having  taken  a  small  fort,  and  a  strong  da- 

ter iur""^"  ^c^"^®^'  going  up  with  stores  for  the  British  troops  at  Camdeo, 
ed  by  col.  hearing  of  general  Gates's  defeat,  was  retreating  up  die  soolk 
Tarieton.  side  of  the  Wateree  with  his  prisoners  and  the  stores*  Colood 
Tarleton,  detached  by  lord  Comwallis  with  his  legion  and  a  body 
of  infantry  in  pursuit  of  him,  overtook  him  on  Hiding  Creek, 
near  Catawba  Ford,  and  completely  surprised  him.  The  great- 
est part  of  his  troops  fled  to  tlie  river ;  some  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  others  taken.  His  whole  party  was  dispened, 
the  British  prisoners,  about  300,  were  retaken,  and  all  the 
stores  conducted  to  Camden.  General  Sumpter  lost  all  Ui 
artillery.^ 

1  The  baron  de  Kalb  was  a  German  by  birth,  and  had  fonnefly  been  long  ii 
the  French  service.  He  was  the  second  in  command  in  this  action  ;  and  gan 
new  proofs  of  the  brave  and  experienced  officer.  When  be  made  bis  last  chaM 
he  was  still  ignorant  of  the  flight  of  the  left  wing  and  centre,  by  reaaon  oi  t 
thick  atmoifphere ;  and,  when  wounded  and  taken,  would  scarcely  believe  tint 
general  Gates  was  defeated.  [Tarleton.]  Congress  resolved,  that  a  monooiaBC 
anould  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  Annapolis. 

9  Exclusive  of  baron  de  Kalb  and  general  Rutherford,  tiie  numben  of  kiDa^ 
captured,  and  missing,  in  the  actions  of  the  16th  and  18th,  were  4  lieuteniiit 
colonels,  3  majors,  14  captains,  4  captain  lieutenants,  16  lieutenants,  8  enrignii 
4  staff,  78  subalterns,  and  604  rank  and  file.    Grordon. 

3  Moultrie^s  Memoirs,  ii.  235.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  364.  The  number flf 
men  with  general  Sumpter  at  the  Wateree  was  600  or  700.  Colonel  Tarletoo*! 
loss  was  only  9  men  killed,  and  6  wounded. — Soon  after  colonel  Sumpter 
returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  recommenced  a  military  oppositioQ  to  BMk 
government,  he  was  promoted  by  governor  Rutledge  to  1ih»  nok  of  hd|^iditf 
general. 
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It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  British,  sBRte  the  general  sub-  1780. 
missioD  of  the  inhabitaats  of  South  Carolina,  to  increase  the  s^^s^-^^ 
royal  force  by  embodying  the  people  of  the  country  as  a 
British  militia.  In  the  district  of  Ninety  Six,  major  Ferguson, 
a  partisan  of  distinguished  merit,  had  been  employed  to  train 
the  most  loyal  inhabitants,  and  to  attach  them  to  his  own  corps. 
That  officer  was  now  directed  by  lord  Cornwallis  to  enter  the 
western  part  of  North  Carolina  near  the  mountains,  and  to  em- 
body the  loyalists  in  that  quarter  for  cooperation  with  his  army. 
Cornwallis  in  the  mean  time  commenced  his  march  with  the 
main  army  from  Camden,  through  the  settlement  of  the  Wax- 
haws,  to  Charlotteville  in  North  Carolina.  About  the  same  time, 
colonel  Clark,  of  Georgia,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  men 
which  he  had  collected  in  the  frontiers  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  advanced  against  Augusta,  and  laid  siege  to  that  place. 
Cdonel  Brown,  who  with  a  few  loyal  provincials  held  that  post 
Cm*  the  British,  made  a  vigorous  defence ;  and,  on  the  approach  of 
colonel  Cruger  with  a  re-enforcement  from  Ninety  Six,  Clark 
relinquished  the  enterprise,  and  made  a  rapid  retreat  through  the 
country,  along  which  he  had  marched  to  the  attack.  Major 
Ferguson,  receiving  intelligence  of  his  movements,  prepared  to 
intercept  him.  The  hardy  mountaineers  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  collecting  at  this  time  from  various  quarters,  constituted 
a  formidable  force,  and  advanced  by  a  rapid  movement  toward 
Ferguson.  At  the  same  time  colonel  Williams,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ninety  Six,  and  colonels  Tracy  and  Banan,  also  of 
South  Carolina,  conducted  parties  of  men  toward  the  same  points. 
Ferguson,  having  notice  of  their  approach,  commenced  his  march 
for  Charlotteville.  The  several  corps  of  militia,  amounting  to 
nearly  3000  men,  met  at  Gilbert  town,  lately  occupied  by  Fer- 
guson-  About  1600  riflemen  were  immediately  selected,  and 
mounted  on  their  fleetest  horses,  for  the  purpose  of  following  the 
retreating  army.  They  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  King's 
Mountain,  where  Ferguson,  on  finding  that  he  should  be  over- 
taken, had  chosen  his  groiind,  and  waited  for  an  attack.  The  oct.  7. 
Americans  formed  themselves  into  three  divisions,  led  by  colonels  Aciioa  at 
Campbell,  Shelby,  and  Cleaveland,  and  began  to  ascend  the  MoStain. 
mountain  in  three  diflerent  and  opposite  directions.  Ferguson, 
fidling  with  great  boldness  and  impetuosity  on  the  first  assailants 
with  fixed  bayonets,  compelled  them  to  give  way ;  but  before 
ooe  division  could  be  dispersed,  another  came  up,  and  poured  in 
a  heavy  fire.  Against  the  second  body  of  assailants  the  bayonet 
was  again  used  with  success ;  but  before  any  material  advantage  ' 
could  be  gained,  a  new  enemy  presented  himself  in  another 
quarter.  Ferguson  again  successiuUy  used  the  bayonet;  but 
both  the  corps,  which  had  been  repulsed,  now  returning  to  the 
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1780.     charge,  a  very  galling  fire  was  kept  up  against  him  on  all  ^des. 

v.^-s^'^w/  The  action  having  been  continued  in  this  manner  nearly  an  hour, 

Ferguson     major  Ferguson  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  mstantly  expired. 

and  kiSed.    ^^^  survivors  ended  the  contest  by  submission.     In  this  sharp 

action,  150  of  Ferguson's  party  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 

about  the  same  number  wounded ;  810,  of  whom  100  were 

British  troops,  were  made  prisoners ;  and  1500  stand  of  excelleot 

arms  were  taken.     The  Americans  lost  very  few ;  but  among 

them  were  the  brave  colonel  Williams,  and  major  Cronicle. 

General  Sumpter,  although  his  corps  had  been  dispersed  oo 
the  18th  of  August  by  colonel  Tarleton  near  the  Wateree,  soon 
after  collected  a  band  of  volunteers ;  and  kept  the  field  in  Sooth 
Carolina  three  months,  when  there  was  no  continental  army  in 
the  state.     Varpng  his  position  about  Evoree,  Broad,  and  lyger 
rivers,  he  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  whom  he  in- 
British  de-   cessantly  harassed.     On  the  12th  of  November,  he  was  attacked 
feated  at      ^^  Broad  river  by  major  Wemys,  commanding  a  corps  of  infantry 
"^    ^  '*  and  dragoons ;  but  the  British  were  defeated,  and  their  com- 
NoT.  20.      manding  officer  taken  prisoner.     Eight  days  afterward  he  was 
at'Sudf     attacked  at  Black  Stocks,  near  Tyger  river,  by  lieutenant  cokmel 
Stocks.        Tarleton,  who  began  the  attack  with  170  dragoons,  and  80  men 
of  the  63d  regiment ;  but,  finding  himself  unable  to  dblodge 
the  Americans,  he  retreated  with  considerable  loss,  and  left 
Sumpter  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field.     The  zeal  and  activity, 
the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  this  American  officer,  at  that 
trying  period,  procured  him  the  thanks  of  congress,  and  the  ap- 
plause of  his  country. 
Attempt  on       In  the  northern  states,  the  military  transactions  of  this  year 
liSmd.        ^^^®  unimportant.     Lord  Stirling  in  January  made  an  inefiectual 

attempt  to  surprise  a  party  of  the  enemy  on  Staten  Island. 
Incursion  of  In  June,  6000  men,  commanded  by  lieutenant  general  Knyp- 
Knyphau-  hausen,  made  an  incursion  from  New  York  into  New  Jersey. 
N.  Jersey.  Landing  at  Elizabethtown,  they  proceeded  to  Connecticut  Farms, 
where  they  burned  about  13  houses,  and  the  presbyterian  church, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Springfield.  As  they  advanced,  they 
were  annoyed  by  colonel  Dayton  with  a  few  militia ;  and,  on 
their  approach  to  the  bridge  near  the  town,  they  were  fardiei 
opposed  by  general  MaxweU,  who  with  a  few  continental  troops 
was  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage.  They  made  a  hut, 
therefore,  and  soon  after  returned  to  Elizabethtown.  Before 
they  had  retreated,  the  whole  American  army  at  Morristown 
marched  to  oppose  them.  In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
returning  with  his  victorious  troops  from  Charlestown,  ordered  a 
re-enforcement  to  Knyphausen ;  who  with  the  whole  body  ad- 
vanced a  second  time  toward  Springfield.  The  British  were 
now  opposed  by  general  Greene  with  a  considerable  body  of 
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contiDeDtal  troops.     Colonel  Angel  with  his  regiment  and  a  piece     1780. 
of  artillery  was  posted  to  secure  the  bridge.     A  severe  action   s^^v^^^ 
was  fought,  which  was  kept  up  forty  minutes ;  after  which,  the  June  23. 
Americans  were  forced  by  superior  numbers  to  retire.     General  springfiei" 
Greene  took  post  with  his  troops  on  a  range  of  hills,  in  the  hope  inNJ^neyi 
of  being  attacked;  but  the  British,  having  burned  the  town, 
consisting  of  nearly  50  dwelling  houses,  retreated  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  the  next  day  set  out  on  their  return  to  New  York. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  the  action  was  about  80 ;  that  of 
the  British  was  supposed  to  be  considerably  more. 

The  roost  flagrant  instance  of  treachery,  during  the  revolution-  Treacbenr 
•ly  war,  occurred  this  year.  The  American  army  was  stationed  ^qJ^. 
in  the  strong  holds  of  the  high  lands,  on  both  sides  of  the  North 
river.  For  the  defence  of  this  river,  a  fortress  had  been  built 
at  West  Point,  after  the  loss  of  Fort  Montgomery  ;  and  it  was 
80  strong  and  impregnable,  as  to  be  called  the  Gibraltar  of 
America.  Of  this  post  general  Arnold  solicited  the  command ; 
and  general  Washington,  far  from  suspecting  any  sinister  views 
in  an  officer  who  had  been  uniformly  zealous  and  active  in  the 
cause  of  his  country,  complied  with  the  solicitation.  When 
Arnold  had  become  invested  with  the  command,  he  carried  on  a 
negotiation  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that 
Arnold  should  make  such  a  disposition  of  his  forces,  as  would 
enable  the  British  general  effectually  to  surprise  West  Point. 
Hie  agent,  employed  in  thi^  negotiation,  was  major  Andre, 
adjutant  general  of  the  Bridsh  army.  To  favour  the  communi- 
cations, the  Vulture,  a  British  sloop  of  war,  had  been  previously 
stationed  in  North  river,  as  near  Arnold's  posts  as  could  be 
without  exciting  suspicion.  On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, a  boat  was  sent  from  the  shore  to  fetch  major  Andre ; 
and  Arnold  met  him  at  the  beach,  without  the  posts  of  both 
armies.  Their  business  not  being  finished  undl  it  was  too  near 
morning  for  Andre  to  return  to  the  Vulture,  Arnold,  telling  him 
be  must  be  concealed  until  the  next  night,  conducted  him  within 
one  of  the  American  posts,  where  he  continued  with  him  the 
following  day.  The  Vulture  having  in  the  mean  time  changed 
ber  position,  the  boaunen^  refused  to  carry  back  Andre  the  next 
mght ;  and  he  could  now  return  to  New  York  in  no  other  way 
dian  by  land.  Quitdng  for  a  common  coat  his  uniform,  which 
lie  had  worn  under  a  surtout,  he  set  out  on  horseback  under  the 
name  of  John  Anderson,  with  a  passport  "  to  go  to  the  lines  of 
White  Plains,  or  lower  if  he  thought  proper,  he  being  on  public 
business."  When  advanced  a  great  part  of  the  way,  he  was  Major  An- 
stopt  by  three  of  the  New  York  militia,  belonging  to  a  scouUng  dre  taken; 
party ;  and  several  papers,  containing  exact  returns  of  die  state 
of  me  forces,  ordnance,  and  defences  at  West  Point,  were  found 
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1780.    in  his  boots.     The  captors,  disdaining  a  proffered  bribe  of  a 
v.^-v^w'   purse  of  gold  and  permanent  provision  and  promotion,  oo  con- 
dition of  their  conveying  and  accompanying  him  to  New  York, 
delivered  him  a  prisoner  to  lieutenant  colonel  Jameson,  who 
commanded  the  scouting  parties.     Andre,  with  the  incautious 
permission  of  Jameson,  informed  Arnold  of  his  detentioD,  in  a 
letter,  on  the  receipt  of  which  Arnold  abandoned  every  thii^, 
and  went  on  board  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war.     General  Waslnng- 
ton  referred  the  case  of  Andre  to  the  examination  and  decisioo 
of  a  board,  consisting  of  14  officers,  who,  without  examining  a 
single  witness,  founded  their  report  on  his  own  confession.    After 
stating  the  facts,  they  reported  it  as  their  opinion,  "  that  major 
Ajidre  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy,  and  that,  agreeably  to  the 
and  execut-  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  he  should  suffer  death."     He  was 
ed  as  a  spy.  accordingly  hung  as  a  spy,  on  the  2d  of  October.^ 
Quotas  to        Congress  on  the  19th  February  resolved,  that  for  the  ensuing 
^^{'"rnish-   campaign  the   States  be  respectively  required  to  furnish,  by 
Sutei.  *     draughts  or  otherwise,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  April  nex^ 
their  respective  deficiences  of  the  number  of  35,21 1  men,  ex- 
clusive of  commissioned  officers,  which  Congress  deem  necessary 
for  the  service  of  the  present  year.* 
Enterprife       ^^  November,  major  Talmage  crossed  the  Sound  to  Long 
'of major      Island  with  80  men;  made  a  circuitous  march  of  twenty  miles 
Talmage.     ^  p^^^  George,  and  almost  instantly  reduced  it.     He  bad  but 
one  man  wounded.     Eight  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  a  lieutenant  colonel,  a  captain,  and  55  privates,  taken 
prisoners. 
British  The  British  corps  and  recruits,  sent  to  America  and  the  West 

troops  sent  Indies  this  year,  amounted  to  10,237.     By  returns  on  the  1st  of 
to   menca.  J)qqq^\^q^^  tjjg  British  land  forces,  serving  under  general  Clinton, 
amounted  to  19,153;  in  Canada,  33S5;  in  the  West  Indies, 
7130;  and  under  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  1646. 

1  This  event  excited  a  deep  and  general  sympathy  both  among  Britonf  and 
Americans.  Major  Andr^  was  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  peculiarly  engaging  in 
his  person  and  manners.  Every  exertion  was  made  by  the  royal  commanaen 
to  save  him,  but  without  effect.  His  execution,  however  apparently  repugnant 
to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  "  cannot  be  condemned  without  coDdemoiiig  the 
maxims  of  self  preservation,  which  have  uniformly  guided  the  practice  of  hoi' 
tile  nations." — Congress  resolved,  that  each  of  the  three  captors  of  Andr^,  John 
Paulding,  David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Vert,  receive  annually  200  dollars  in 
specie  during  life ;  and  that  the  board  of  war  be  directed  to  procure  for  each  of 
them  a  silver  medal,  emblematic  of  their  fidelity  and  patriotism,  to  be  presented 
by  the  commander  in  chief,  with  the  thanks  of  Congress. 

3  The  quotas  of  the  several  States  were  to  be : 

New  Hampshire    .    .     1215  Pennsylvania     .     .     .    4858 


Massachusetts   .     .    .  6070  Delaware 

Rhode  Island     .     .    .  810  Maryland 

Connecticut ....  3238  Virginia    .    . 

New  York     ....  1620  North  Corolina 

New  Jersey  ....  1620  South  Carolina 


405 
8238 
6070 
8640 
2480 
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In  violation  of  the  capitulation  of  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,     1780, 
many  of  the  citizens,  who  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  principles   v^^^v-^^ 
which  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  support,  were  torn  away  Citizens  of 
firom  their  families,  and  exiled  to  St.  Augustine.     The  exiles  SjJlJ'gJJiito 
gave  their  paroles  to  confine  themselves  within  certain  prescribed  St.  Augus- 
fimits,  and  to  withhold,  until  exchanged,  all  active  opposition  to  ^^^^' 
the  British  authorities.    General  Gadsden  was  the  only  exception* 
This  inflexible  patriot,  when  the  parole  was  tendered  to  him, 
said,  ^^  that  he  had  already  given  one,  and  honourably  observed 
it ;  that  in  violation  of  his  rights  as  a  prisoner  under  a  capitulation, 
be  had  been  sent  from  Charlestown,  and  that  therefore  he  saw 
DO  use  in  giving  a  second  parole."     The  commanding  officer 
replied,  "  he  would  enter  into  no  argments,  but  demanded  an 
explicit  answer,  whether  he  would  or   would   not  renew   his 
parole."     General  Gadsden  answered  firmly,  "I  will  not.     In 
God  I  put  my  trust,  and  fear  no  consequences."    He  was  instant- 
ly hurried  off  to  the  casde,  where  he  was  confined  for  ten  months 
in  a  small  room,  and  kept  in  complete  separation  from  his  fellow 
prisoners,  and  in  total  ignorance  of  the  advantages  gained  by  his 
oountrymen,  but  with  most  complete  details  of  their  defeats,  and 
particularly  of  the  sequestration  of  his  estate  with  the  estates  of 
the  other  Carolina  rebels. 

While  at  St.  Augustine,  the  exiled  patriots  suffered  great  in- 
dignities and  hardships.  What  most  aggravated  their  calamity, 
was  an  order  from  governor  Tonyn  to  the  commissary  of  prison- 
erS)  forbidding  their  private  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
mg  divine  service  ;  with  notice  that  seats  would  be  provided  for 
tbem  at  the  parish  church.  They  were  charged  with  proceedings 
of  a  sediuous  tendency,  and  the  violation  of  their  paroles. 
**  This,"  said  they,  "  we  absolutely  deny."  Their  only  desire 
was,  "  to  spend  a  part  of  every  sabbath,  in  holy  adoration  of  the 
Divine  Being,"  and  in  religious  service  appropriate  to  the  day ; 
and  this  they  "  thought  their  duty."  In  the  prayers,  offered  at 
Cbe  parish  church,  they  could  not  join ;  and  the  discourses,  de- 
Gvered  there,  they  were  unwilling  to  hear.  "  Such  worship," 
said  they,  "  would  indeed  be  no  better  than  solemn  mockery ; 
therefore,  rather  than  join  in  such  hypocritical  petitions,  and 
perhaps  be  insulted  with  sermons  calculated  to  affront  us,  we 
have  resolved  to  refuse  our  attendance  on  divine  worship  at  the 
Parish  Church,  and  patiently  put  up  wMth  the  loss  of  paying  our 
devotions  publicly,  and  at  our  own  dwellings  silently  to  spend  our 
returning  sabbaths,  in  the  best  manner  we  can,  by  reading  and 
meditation,  until  it  shall  please  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  all  events, 
to  restore  us  to  peace,  and  to  our  afflicted  families  and  friends."^ 

1  Jonrnal  of  Josiah  Smith,  son  of  the  minister  of  the  Independent  church  in 
Charlestown,  cited  hy  major  Garden,  in  his  '*  Anecdotes  of  the  Revolutionary 
War." 
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1780.  In  this  forlorn  situation,  where  they  could  receive  no  intelli- 
v^-v-^^.^  gence  but  through  British  channels,  they  were  informed  of  several 
decisive  battles,  which  were  represented  as  completely  destroybg 
every  prospect  of  American  independence,  and  led  to  expect  the 
fate  of  vanquished  rebels.  They  heard,  that  the  blood  of  Andre 
would  be  required  at  their  hands ;  and  were  told,  that  the  com- 
mandant of  the  garrison  in  St.  Augustine  had  annouQced  his 
fixed  resolution,  instantly  to  hang  up  six  of  them,  if  the  Ameti- 
cans  should  execute  their  threats  of  putting  to  death  colonel 
Brown,  of  the  East  Florida  rangers.  Amidst  all  these  suflbrings 
and  perils,  not  an  individual  of  their  number  applied  for  British 
protection.* 
Yiri^a  Virginia  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  to  which 

^tateii?    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  north  side  of  the  Ohio.     The  acceptance 
of  this  cession  by  congress  was  believed  to  be  of  great  import* 
ance.     "  It  will  be  a  means,"  a  distinguished  patriot  observed, 
"  of  perfecting  our  Union,  by  closing  the  Confederation ;  and 
thus  our  Independency  will  be  in  a  great  measure  secured.'' ' 
CoDstito-         A  convention,  called  in  Massachusetts  for  the  purpose,  framed 
n^vuetuT  ^  constitution  for  that  State.     By  this  constitution,  a  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  senate,  and  house  of  representatives,  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  people,  and  a  council  ci 
nine  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  legislature,  either  from  the  senate, 
or  the  people  at  large.     It  was  adopted  by  the  people,  and  John 
Hancock  was  chosen  governor.    To  the  Constitution  is  prefixed  a 
Declaration  of  rights,  the  first  article  of  which  is,  "  All  men  are 
born  free   and   equal."    This   article  is  a  virtual  abolition  of 
slavery.^ 
^r°act  for"       '^^^  representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  in  general  assembly,  in 
aboiitbing   justice  to  persons  heretofore  denominated  Negro  and  Muktto 
•lavery.       slaves,  and  in  grateful  commemoration  of  their  own  happy  de- 
liverance from  that  state  of  unconditional  submission  to  which 
Britain  would  have  reduced  them,  passed  an  act  for  the  abolitioD 
of  slavery.     By  this  act  no  persons,  who  shall  be  born  within 
this  state  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed 
and  considered  as  servants  for  life,  or  slaves ;  and  all  servitude 
for  life,  or  slavery  of  children,  in  consequence  of  the  slavery  of 
their  mothers,  in  the  case  of  all  children  bom  within  this  state, 

1  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Carolina,  i.  872,  378 ;  ii.  462. 

S  Letter  of  R.  H.  Lee  to  Samuel  Adams,  member  of  Congress,  dated  **  Chan- 
tiUy,  Feb.  5, 1781."  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  186.  The  whole  territoiytfaiB 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  has  been  estimated  it 
about  200,000,000  acres. 

3  It  was  inserted  with  a  particular  view  to  the  liberation  of  the  negroes  oa  t 
general  principle.  Some  persons,  however,  doubted  the  extent  of  this  pna6^ 
until  the  trial  of  a  case  at  the  supreme  judicial  court  in  Massachttsetts  in  178ti 
the  decision  of  which  was  in  fiivour  of  a  negro,  on  the  groaiid  of  tfte  fint  titide 
in  the  ConstitutioiL 
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from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be,  and  hereby  is     1780. 
utterly  taken  away,  extinguished  and  for  ever  abolished.  s^-v^^,/ 

The  Mercury,  a  congress  packet,  was  captured  on  the  3d  of  H.  Laurent 
September,  by  the  Vestal 'ilgate,  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  °"  ^'J^ 
Bfr.  Henry  Laurens,  late  president  of  congress,  having  been  Europe  is 
appointed  minister  from  the  United  States  to  the  States  General  ^^n; 
of  Holland,  was  on  board  the  packet,  on  his  passage  to  the 
Hague.     He  was  taken  to  England,  where  he  was  examined  by 
the  privy  council,  and  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  tower,  on  and  com- 
an  accusation  of  high  treason.     His  papers,  which  had  been  Jbeuwer. 
thrown  overboard,  but  recovered  and  decyphered,  were  found  to 
contain  the  sketch  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between 
the  Republic  of  Holland  and  the  United  States  of  America.^ 

Caghnawaga,  which  before  the  war  had  been  the  seat  of  Sir  Caghnawa- 
William  Johnson,  was  principally  destroyed  by  a  party  of  Indians  f^.****^"^* 
and  others  under  his  command. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  incorpo-  American 
rated  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover  in  Massachusetts,  was  incor-  PWUipi 

pomedX  *'=~*~"y- 

The  19th  day  of  May  was  distinguished  by  the  phenomenon  Dark  day. 
of  a  remarkable  darkness  in  the  northern  parts  of  America; 
and  is  still  called  "  The  Dark  Day."^ 

Thomas  Hutchinson,   formerly   governor  of  Massachusetts,  Death  of 
died  at  Brampton  in  England,  aged  69  years.  '''•  Hutchin- 


lon. 


1  Belsham,  G.  Britain,  b.  19.    Warren,  ii.  276,  277. 

S  The  founders  were  Samuel  Phillips,  Esq.  of  Andover  in  Massachusetts,  and 
lib  broUier,  John  Phillips,  ll.d.  of  Exeter  in  New  Hampshire,  who  made  their 
donations  for  this  purpose  in  1777.  Their  design,  as  expressed  by  themselves, 
was  "  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  public  free  School  or  Academy  for  the  purpose 
&t  instructing  Youth,  not  only  in  English  and  Latin  Grammar,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, and  those  Sciences  wherein  Uiey  are  commonly  taught ;  but  more  es- 
pecially to  learn  them  the  great  and  real  business  of  living. — The  first  and 
mincipal  object  of  this  Institution  is  the  promotion  of  true  l^ety  and  Virtue." 
fiee  1808,  Jlrt.  Theological  Im^stitutioht. 

3  The  darkness  commenced  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  a.  m.  and 
cootinued  until  the  middle  of  the  next  night.  The  wind  was  at  southwest ; 
and  the  darkness  appeared  to  come  on  with  clouds,  which  came  in  that  direc- 
tion. Its  extent  was  from  Falmouth,  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  to  New  Jersey. 
The  darkness  appears  to  have  been  greatest  in  the  counU[^of  Essex  (Massa- 
chusetts), in  the  lower  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  the  Province  of  Maine ; 
but  it  was  great  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  In  New  York  it  was  less 
than  in  those  places,  and  in  New  Jersey  the  darkness  was  not  very  uncommon. 
In  most  parts  of  the  country  where  the  darkness  prevailed,  it  was  so  great,  that 
persons  were  unable  to  read  common  print,  determine  the  time  of  day  by  their 
docka  or  watches,  dine,  or  manage  their  domestic  business,  without  adcUtional 
light.  "  Candles  were  lighted  up  in  the  houses ;  the  birds,  having  sung  their 
evening  songs,  disappeared  and  became  silent ;  the  fowls  retired  to  roost ;  the 
cocka  were  crowing  all  around,  as  at  break  of  day  ;  objects  could  not  be  distin- 
guidied  but  at  a  veiy  little  distance ;  and  every  thing  bore  the  appearance  and 
doom  of  night."  Memoirs  of  American  Academy,  i.  284 — 246 ;  Coll.  Mum. 
Hist  Soc  i.  96—98.    Beside  this  instance  of  uncommon  darlmeis,  and  that  on 
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March  1.  The  compact  of  the  ConfederatkHL  was  rendered  complete* 
Confedera-  Much  difficulty  had  been  experiencecnn  obtainbg  its  ratification, 
pieted.  Various  and  sometimes  conflicting  amendments  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  states  respectively ;  but  they  had  successivelj 
yielded  to  the  opinion,  that  a  federal  compact  would  be  of  vast 
importance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  One  of  the  greatest 
impediments  had  hitherto  been  found  insuperable.  Within  the 
chartered  limits  of  several  states  tliere  were  immense  tracts  of 
vacant  territory,  which,  it  was  supposed-,  would  constitute  a  large 
fund  of  future  wealth.  The  states,  not  possessed  of  this  advan- 
tage, insisted  on  considering  this  territory  as  a  joint  acquisition, 
to  be  applied  to  the  common  benefit.  The  cession  made  by 
Virginia,  the  preceding  year,  of  its  northwest  territory  was  now 
accepted  by  congress ;  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  America,  the 
Conlederation  was  completed.^ 
Bank  of  A  national  bank  was  mstituted.     The  plan  of  it  was  projected 

eltabnSied!  '^^  Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  delegates  of  Pennsylvania,  a  man 
of  high  reputation,  and  well  versed  in  afiairs  of  commerce  and 
finance,  whom  congress  had  appointed  treausurer.  He  assigned 
to  this  bank  a  capital  of  400,000  dollars,  divided  in  shares  oMOO 
dollars  each,  in  money  of  gold  or  silver,  to  be  procured  by  sub- 
scriptions. Twelve  directors  were  to  manage  the  bank,  which 
was  denominated  by  congress,  "  The  President,  Directors,  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  Nortli  America."  To  the  financial 
skill  and  indefatigable  efforts  of  Mr.  Morris  in  the  treasury  de- 
partment, it  has  been  thought,  his  country  was  scarce  less  indebt- 
ed, than  to  the  valour  of  her  soldiers  and  the  wisdom  of  her 
statesmen.     Under  his  auspices,  public  credit  revived ;  the  army 

the  19th  of  October,  1762  [not  14th,  as  ib.]»  there  was  one  21  October,  1716; 
when  *'  people  were  forced  to  light  candles  to  eat  their  dinners  by."  Of  tliif 
darkness  there  is  an  account  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  428;  imt 
the  particulars  of  it  are  not  preserved. 

General  authorities  for  1780  :  Gordon,  iii.  Lett.  2 — 4 ;  Ramsay's  Americtt 
Revol.  u.  151—204,  and  Revol.  S.  Car.  ii.  c.  9—12 ;  Marshall's  Life  of  Wa^^ 
ton,  iv.  c.  4 — 6 ;  Stedman'o  American  War ;  Tarleton's  Campaigns,  e.  l--^; 
Moultrie's  Memoirs  of  Amer.  Revolution  ;  American  and  British  CnrcHUcle ;  and 
Anderson's  Hist.  Commerce,  iv.  a.  d.  1780,  where  is  an  account  of  the  assodt- 
tion  of  the  neutral  powers  of  Europe,  formed  this  year,  which  was  called  **  Hit 
Armed  Neutrality." 

1  Journals  of  Congress,  vii.  43 — 49.  Marshall,  iv.  c.  8.  AD  the  states,  a- 
cepting  Maryland,  had  already  authorized  their  delegates  in  congress  to  nidff 
the  articles  of  Confederation.  The  Maryland  delegates,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of 
their  state  for  that  purpose,  signed  the  articles  on  the  1st  of  March :  "  By  which 
act,"  says  the  Journal  of  Congress,  "  the  Confederation  of  the  United  States 
was  completed,  each  and  every  of  the  Thirteen  United  States,  from  Neir 
Hampshire  to  Georgia,  both  included,  having  adopted  and  confiimed,  md  hy 
their  delegates  in  Congress  ratified  the  same.** 
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was  pacified ;  and  a  new  impulse  given  to  every  operation  in  the     1781. 
field  and  the  cabinet.^  v^-v^^/ 

The  successes  of  the  British,  after  the  reduction  of  Savannah  Retrospect 
and  Charlestown,  encouraged  thera  to  a  vigorous  invasion  of  pirtofiTsS 
North  Carolina.     The  American  army,  after  its  defeat  and  dis-  when 
persioQ  on  the  IGth  of  August,  1780,  rendezvoused  at  Hills- 
borough ;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  advanced  to  Char- 
lotletown.     At  this  place  general  Gates  transferred  the  command 
to  general  Greene,  whom  congress  had  sent  to  take  charge  of  f^^  com^* 
the  southern  army.     The  whole  of  this  army  consisted  of  about  mand  of  tb« 
SOOO  men,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  militia.     With  this  in-  !°"^i!*"* 
eoDsiderable  body  of  troops,  miserably  provided,  general  Greene 
feodc  the  field  against  a  superior  regular  force,  which  had  already 
Diarched  in  triumph  200  miles  from  the  sea  coast.     Soon  after 
be  took  the  command,  he  divided  his  force,  and  sent  general 
Moi^an  with  a  respectable  detachment  to  the  western  extremity 
of  South  Carolina,  and  marched  with  the  main  body  to  Hick's 
Creek,  on  the  north  of  the  Pedee,  opposite  to  Cheravv  Hill. 

On  the  entrance  of  general  Morgan  into  the  district  of  Ninety 
Six,  lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  far  advanced  in  his  preparadons 
lor  the  invasion  of  North  Carolina,  found  it  necessary  to  drive 
Urn  from  his  station,  that  he  might  not  leave  an  enemy  in  his 
rear.  Lieutenant  colonel  Tarleton  was  therefore  ordered  to 
proceed  with  about  1100  men,  and  '^  push  him  to  the  utmost." 
Ttrleton  had  two  field  pieces,  and  a  superiority  of  infantry  in  the 
proportion  of  five  to  four,  and  of  cavalry  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one.  With  these  advantages,  he  engaged  Morgan  at  the  Jan.  17. 
Cowpens,  near  Pacolet  river,  on  the  17th  of  January.  The  Bati!eofth« 
attack  was  begun  by  the  first  line  of  infantry,  consisting  of  the 
7th  regiment,  the  infantry  of  the  legion,  and  corps  of  light  in- 
fiuotry  annexed  to  it ;  a  troop  of  cavalry  was  placed  on  each 
flank;  the  first  battalion  of  the  71st  and  the  remainder  of  the 

valry  formed  the  reserve.  General  Morgan  had  drawn  up  his 
in  two  lines.  The  front  line  was  composed  entirely  of 
militia,  placed  under  the  command  of  colonel  rickens,  and  was 
advanced  a  few  yards  before  the  second,  with  orders  to  form  on 
tbe  right  of  the  second  when  forced  to  retire.  Major  M*Dowell 
with  a  battalion  of  the  North  Carolina  volunteers,  and  major 
Cunningham  with  a  battalion  of  Georgia  volunteers,  were  ad- 
vanced about  150  yards  in  front  of  this  line.  The  second  line 
consisted  of  the  light  infantry,  and  a  corps  of  Virginia  riflemen. 
The  cavalry  under  lieutenant  colonel  Washington  were  drawn  up 

1  Botta,  b.  13.  Journals  of  Congress,  vii.  109 — 111,  257.  Mr,  Morris's  plan 
WM  proposed  to  congress  17  May;  approved  26  May ;  and  the  bank  incorpo- 
afted  31  December. 
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1781.  at  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  whole.  The  British,  led  to  the 
v^*v>^/  attack  by  Tarleton  himself,  advanced  with  a  shout,  and  poured  io 
an  incessant  fire  of  musketry.  The  militia,  though  they  received 
the  charge  with  firmness,  were  soon  compelled  to  fall  back  into 
the  rear  of  the  second  line ;  and  this  line,  in  its  turn,  after  an 
obstinate  conflict,  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  cavalry.  At 
this  juncture,  lieutenant  colonel  Washington  made  a  successful 
charge  on  captain  Ogilvie,  who  with  about  40  dragoons  was 
cutting  down  the  retreating  militia ;  lieutenant  colonel  Howard, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  rallied  the  continental  troops,  and 
charged  with  fixed  bayonets ;  and  the  militia  instantly  followed 
the  example.  By  these  sudden  and  unexpected  charges,  the 
British,  who  had  considered  the  fate  of  the  day  decided,  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  driven  from  the  ground  with  great 
slaughter.  Howard  and  Washington  pressed  the  advantage, 
which  they  had  respectively  gained,  until  the  artillery  and  a  great 
part  of  the  infantry  had  surrendered.  So  sudden  was  the  de- 
feat, that  250  horse,  which  had  not  been  brought  into  action,  fled 
with  precipitation.  The  first  battalion  of  the  71st,  and  two 
British  light  infantry  companies,  laid  down  their  arms  to  the 
American  militia.  Upward  of  300  of  the  British  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  above  500  taken  prisoners ;  800  muskets,  2  field 
pieces,  2  standards,  35  baggage  waggons,  and  100  dragoon 
horses,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Of  the  Americans, 
12  men  only  were  killed,  and  60  wounded.  Congress,  in  honour 
of  the  good  conduct  of  general  Morgan,  presented  him  a  gold 
medal ;  to  lieutenant  colonels  Washington  and  Howard,  medals 
of  silver  ;  and  to  colonel  Pickens,  a  sword. 
Comwaiiis        Lord  Cornwallis  was  surprised  and  mortified,  but  not  dispirit- 

51fI!I!!«  ed,  by  intellio;ence  of  this  disastrous  event.  With  the  expectation 
of  retaking  the  prisoners,  and  the  intention  of  obliterating  the 
impression  made  by  the  late  defeat,  his  lordship  instantly  deter- 
mined on  the  pursuit  of  Morgan,  who  had  moved  oflf  with  hb 
prisoners  toward  Virginia.  The  movements  of  the  royal  army 
induced  general  Greene  immediately  to  retreat  from  Hick's 
Creek ;  and,  leaving  the  main  army  under  the  command  of 
general  Huger,  he  rode  1 50  miles  through  the  country  to  join 
the  detachment  under  general  Morgan,  that  he  might  be  in  front 
of  lord  Cornwallis,  and  so  direct  both  divisions  of  his  army,  as 
to  form  a  speedy  junction  between  them.  Greene,  on  his  arrival, 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  Charlotteville,  and  directed  the  troops 
to  Guilford  court  house,  to  which  place  he  had  ordered  general 
Huger  to  proceed  with  the  main  army.  In  this  retreat  the 
Americans  endured  extreme  hardships  with  admirable  fortitude. 
The  British  urged  the  pursuit  with  such  rapidity,  that  they 
reached  the  Catawba  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which 
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the  Americans  crossed  it ;  and  before  the  next  morning  a  heavy  1781. 
fiill  of  rain  rendered  that  river  impassable.  A  passage  at  length  n^-v-^w/ 
being  effected,  the  pursuit  was  continued.  The  Americans,  by 
expeditious  movements,  crossed  the  Yadkin  on  the  second  and 
third  days  of  February,  and  secured  their  boats  on  the  north  side ; 
but  the  British,  though  close  in  their  rear,  were  incapable  of 
crossing  it,  through  the  want  of  boats,  and  the  rapid  rising  of  the 
rhrer  from  preceding  rains.  This  second  remarkable  escape 
oonfirmed  the  Americans  in  the  belief,  tliat  their  cause  was 
fiivoured  by  Heaven. 

After  a  junction  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  American  army  at 
Guilford  court  house,  it  was  concluded  in  a  council  of  officers, 
ealled  by  general  Greene,  that  he  ought  to  retire  over  the  Dan, 
and  to  avoid  an  engagement  until  he  should  be  re-enforced. 
Lord  Cornwallis  kept  the  upper  countries,  where  only  the  rivers 
are  fordable,  and  attempted  to  get  between  general  Greene  and 
Virginia,  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  oblige  him  to  fight  under 
many   disadvantages ;    but   the   American    general    completely 
eluded  him.     So  urgent  was  the  pursuit  of  the  British,  that  on 
the  14th  of  February  the  American  light  troops  were  compelled  General 
to  retire  upward  of  forty  miles;  and  on  that  day  general  Greene,  croiseithe 
by  indefatigable  exertions,  transported  his  army  over  the  Dan  Dan. 
iDto  Virginia.     Here  again  the  pressure  was  so  close,  that  the 
▼an  of  the  British  just  arrived  as  the  rear  of  the  Americans  had 
crossed.     The  continental  army  being  now  driven  out  of  North 
Carolina,  earl  Cornwallis  left  the  Dan,  and  proceeded  to  Hills- 
borough, where  he  set  up  the  royal  standard.     Greene,  perceiv- 
ing the  necessity  of  some  spirited  measure  to  counteract  his 
lordship's  influence  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  concluded, 
at  every  hazard,  to  recross  the  Dan.     After  manoeuvring  in  a  Recrossei 
very  masterly  manner  to  avoid  an  action  with  Cornwallis  three  ihat  river, 
weeks,  during  which  time  he  was  often  obliged  to  ask  bread  of 
the  common  soldiers,  his  army  was  Joined  by  two  brigades  of 
militia  from  North  Carolina,  and  one  from  Virginia,  together  with 
400  regulars.     This  re-enforcement  giving  him  a  superiority  of 
numbers,  he   determined  no  longer  to  avoid  an  engagement. 
The  American  army  consisted  of  about  4400  men,  of  which 
more  than  one  half  were  militia;  the  British,  of  about  2400, 
chiefly  veteran  troops.     The  Americans  were  drawn  up  in  three 
lines.     The  front  line  was  composed  of  North  Carolina  militia, 
commanded  by  generals  Buder  and  Eaton ;  the  second,  of  Vir- 
^ia  militia,  commanded  by  Stephens  and  Lawson ;  the  third, 
of  continental  troops,  commanded  by  general  Huger  and  colonel 
Williams.     The  British,  after  a  brisk  cannonade  in  front,"  ad-  March  is. 
vanced  in  three  columns,  the  Hessians  on  the  right,  the  guards  Battle  of 
in  the  centre,  and  lieutenant  colonel  Webster's  brigade  on  the  Guilford. 
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Cornwallis 
marches  to 
Virginia; 


Greene,  to 
Camden. 


April  23. 
Fort  Wat- 
ton  taken. 


left ;  and  attacked  the  front  line.  The  militia  composing  this 
line,  through  the  misconduct  of  an  officer  in  giving  occaaion  to  a 
false  alarm,  precipitately  quitted  the  field.  The  Virginia  militia 
stood  their  ground,  and  kept  up  their  fire  until  they  were  ordered 
to  retreat.^  The  continental  troops  were  last  engaged,  and  main- 
tained the  conflict  widi  great  spirit  an  hour  and  a  half;  but  thea 
were  forced  to  give  way  before  their  veteran  adversaries*  The 
British  broke  tlie  second  Maryland  brigade ;  turned  the  Ameii- 
can  left  flank ;  and  got  in  rear  of  the  Virginia  brigade*  On  their 
appearing  to  be  gaining  Greene's  right,  and  thus  threatening  to 
encircle  the  whole  of  the  continental  troops,  a  retreat  was  oider- 
ed,  which  was  well  conducted.  This  was  a  dear  victory  to  the 
British,  whose  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  several  hundred.' 
Lieutenant  colonel  Webster,  an  officer  of  distinguished  merti, 
died  of  his  wounds,  much  regretted  by  the  whole  royal  army. 
About  300  of  the  continentals  and  100  of  the  Virginia  militit 
were  killed  or  wounded ;  among  the  former  was  major  Andersoo, 
a  most  valuable  officer  of  the  Maryland  line. 

Soon  after  the  action,  lord  Cornwallis  began  a  march  toward 
Wilmington.  General  Greene,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
movement,  put  his  army  in  motion  to  follow  him,  and  continued 
the  pursuit  to  Ramsay's  mill,  on  Deep  river.  Cornwallis,  having 
halted  and  refreshed  his  men  about  three  weeks  at  Wilmington, 
marched  across  the  country  to  Petersburg  in  Virginia.  Greene, 
before  he  had  knowledge  that  his  lordship  intended  this  move- 
ment, had  formed  the  bold  resolution  of  returning  into  South 
Carolina.  Before  he  commenced  his  march  back,  he  sent 
orders  to  general  Pickens  to  prevent  supplies  from  going  to  the 
British  garrisons  at  Ninety  Six  and  Augusta,  and  detached  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Lee  to  advance  before  the  continental  troops* 
Lee  in  eight  days  reached  general  Marion's  quarters  on  the 
Santee ;  and  the  main  army  a  few  days  after  completed  its  march 
from  Deep  river  to  Camden. 

While  the  army  was  on  its  march  to  Camden,  general  Marion 
and  lieutenant  colonel  Lee  invested  Fort  Watson,  which  lay 
between  Camden  and  Charlestown.  This  fort  was  built  on  ao 
Indian  mount,  upward  of  30  feet  high ;  but  the  besiegers, 
speedily  erecting  a  work  which  overlooked  the  fort,  fired  into  it 
with  such  execution,  that  the  garrison,  consisting  of  li4  men, 


1  General  Stephens,  their  heroic  commander,  had  posted  40  riflemen  at  equal 
distances,  twenty  paces  in  rear  of  his  brigade,  with  orders  to  shoot  eveiy 
who  should  leave  his  post. 

3  The  Return  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  on  the  part  of  tiie 
stated  the  whole  number  to  be  532.  [See  Tarleton,  p.  SIO,  note  B.l  LieuteaiBt 
colonel  Stewart,  of  the  guards,  was  killed;  and  lieutenant  colonel  Tarieton. of 
the  British  legion,  wounded. 
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nirrendered  by  capitulation.    CamdeD  was  at  this  time  defended    1781. 
>7  lord  Rawdon  with  about  900  men.     General  Greene,  whose  v^-v^^/ 
irmy  consisted  but  of  about  an  equal  number  of  continentals,  April  S5. 
ind  between  200  and  300  militia,  took  a  good  position  about  a  f^^l  ^ 
mile  distant,  in  expectation  of  alluring  the  garrison  out  of  their  Rawdon 
lines.     On  the  25ih,  lord  Rawdon  sallied  out  with  great  spirit ;  Q°4e**°*'^ 
ind  an  engagement  ensued.     The  American  army,  in  the  first  of 
the  action,  had  the  advantage  ;  but,  in  the  progress  of  it,  the 
premature  retreat  of  two  companies  occasioned  a  total  defeat. 
GSreene,  to  prevent  Rawdon  from  improving  the  success  that  he 
had  gained,  made  an  orderly  retreat,  and  encamped  about  five 
miles  from  his  former  position.     Most  of  his  wounded,  and  all 
his  artiUery,  together  with  a  number  of  prisoners,  were  safely 
bixMJght  off  from  the  field.    Washington's  cavalry  enabled  general 
Greene  to  make  good  his  retreat.     The  general  ordered  them  to 
chaise  the  enemy's  right  flank.     They  made  the  charge,  soon 

Kinto  the  rear,  and  threw  them  into  the  greatest  confusion.^ 
e  British  retired  to  Camden.     Lord  Rawdon,  receiving  a  re-  Camden 
enforcement,  attempted  the  next  day  to  compel  general  Greene  to  •^**^"*^* 
lootber  action ;  but,  not  succeeding  in  that  design,  he  returned  to 
Camden,  and,  having  burned  the  gaol,  mills,  many  private  houses, 
iod  a  great  part  of  his  own  baggage,  evacuated  that  post,  and 
retired  to  the  southward  of  the  Sanlee.     The  day  after  the  pj^gjjj' 
evacuation,  the  post  of  Orangeburg,  consisting  of  70  British  Onmgebuig 
militia  and  12  regulars,  surrendered  to  general  Sumpter.     On  ^^^' 

the  day  following.  Fort  Motte,  situated  above  the  fork  on  the 13. 

south  side  of  the  Congaree,  capitulated.     The  British  had  built  ^^^^ 
tbeir  works  around  the  dwelling  house  of  Mrs.  Motte,  who  cheer- 
fully furnished  the  Americans  with  materials  for  firing  it;  by 

which  means  the  garrison,  consisting  of  1 65  men,  were  constrain- - . 

ed  to  surrender  at  discretion.     Two  days  afterward,  the  British  pott  evmca- 
evacuated  their  post  at  Nelson's  Ferry.     On  the  succeeding  *^****-c 
day.  Fort  Granby,  garrisoned  by  352  men,  mostly  royal  militia,  i^Grin- 
sorrendered  to  lieutenant  colonel  Lee.  by  uken. 

About  this  time  general  Marion  with  a  party  of  40  militia  Georee- 
marched  to  Georgetown,  and  began  regular  approaches  against  townevacu- 
tbe  British  post  in  that  place ;  but  on  the  first  night  after  his  men  ^^^  * 
bad  broken  ground,  tiie  garrison  evacuated  their  works,  and  re- 
treated to  Charlestown.     Shortly  after,  Manson,  a  Carolinian 
tory,  appearing  in  an  armed  vessel,  and  being  refused  permission  and  barnt 

1  Colonel  Washington  paroled  a  number  of  officers  upon  the  field,  among 
wbom  were  11  surgeons,  who  were  dressing  their  wounded  men.  Generid 
Greene,  knowing  they  would  be  wanted  for  the  wounded  British,  sent  them  to 
lofd  Rawdon,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his  liberality,  that  he  iomiediately  sent  to 
flie  conuaandant  in  Charlestown,  to  allow  general  Moultrie  to  exchange  the 
nme  nunaber  of  his  medical  line,  such  as  he  chose,  to  be  conducted  to  toy 
post  that  he  required.    Moultrie's  Memoirs,  il.  276. 
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1781.    to  land  bis  men  in  the  town,  sent  a  few  of  them  ashore,  and  set 

N^^v^'^w/  fire  to  it.     Upward  of  40  houses  were  burnt. 

PostatSii-       On  the  21st  of  May,  the  British  post  at  Silver  Bluff,  widi  a 

Sea!"^     field  piece  and  considerable  stores,  surrendered  to  a  detachment 

of  LfCe's  legion,  commanded  by  captain  Rudolph.     lieuteoant 

colonel  Lee,  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Granby, 

marched  to  Augusta,  and  joined  brigadier  general  Pickens,  who 

with  a  body  of  militia  had  some  time  before  taken  post  in  the 

vicinity ;  and  these  two  able  officers  jointly  carried  on  tbeir 

approaches  against  Fort  Cornwallis.    Two  batteries  were  erected 

within  thirty  yards  of  the  parapet  which  overlooked  the  fort; 

and  from  them  the  American  riflemen  shot  into  the  inside  of  the 

June  s.        works  with  effect.     The  garrison,  almost  entirely  burying  them- 

wailis  at  '    selves  under  ground,  obstinately  refused  to  capitulate  until  resist- 

Augusta       ance  became  useless ;  and  then  the  fort  with  about  300  men 

^^         surrendered  on  honourable  terms  of  capitulation.  The  Americans, 

during  the  siege,  had  about  40  men  killed  and  wounded.^ 

General  On  the  22d  of  May,  general  Greene  laid  siege  to  Ninety  Six, 

Sre^to*"^'  ^^^^^  ^^s  defended  by  lieutenant  colonel  Cruger  with  upward 

Ninety  Six.  of  500  men.     The  works  of  the  besiegers  were  carried  forward 

with  indefatigable  industry  and  success  until  the  18th  of  June, 

when,  on  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  lord  Rawdon  for  the 

relief  of  the  place,  it  was  concluded  to  attempt  its  reduction  by 

assault.     The  assailants  displayed  great  resolution ;  but,  failing 

June  18.      of  success,  general  Greene  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  OFer 

RaiKs  the    ^^  Saluda.     His  loss,  in  the  assault  and  previous  conflictSy  was 

about  150  men. 

The  British,  having  evacuated  all  their  posts  to  the  northward 
of  the  Santee  and  Congaree,  and  to  the  westward  of  Edisto, 
once  more  resumed  their  station  near  the  junction  of  the  Wateree 
and  Congaree.  Upon  this  movement,  general  Greene,  with  the 
intention  of  forcing  them  down  toward  Charlestown,  crossed  the 
Wateree  and  Congaree,  and  collected  his  whole  force  on  the 
south  side  of  the  last  mentioned  river.  On  his  approach,  the 
British  retired  about  forty  miles  nearer  Charlestown,  and  took 
post  at  the  Eutaw  Springs.  On  the  8th  of  September,  at  four 
in  the  morning,  general  Greene  advanced  with  2000  men,  to 

1  Captain  Michael  Rudolph  **  bore  a  preeminently  distinguished  part  in  coD' 
ducting  the  sieges  of  the  several  forts  reduced  in  the  interior  coun^,  and 
particularly  directed  that  against  Fort  Cornwallis  at  Aususta."  Git^*i 
Anecdotes.  Major  Garden  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  me  military  taknts 
and  conduct  of  "  the  captain,  under  whose  auspices  he  entered  the  army,  and 
whose  virtues  were  no  less  estimable  than  his  public  utility.*' — I  knew  ctptaio 
Rudolph  in  Georgia,  after  the  war.  He  lived  near  Sunbury,  applauded  for  hii 
exploits,  and  esteemed  for  his  virtues.  He  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  I 
heard  nothing  more  of  him  until  the  year  1823,  when  the  gazettes  tnnkoiiDed 
him  into  marshal  Ney. 
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attack  them  in  their  encampment.     His  army  moved  from  the     1781* 
ground  in  the  following  order.     The  South  and  North  Carolina   %^-v^^ 
militia,  commanded  by  generals  Marion  and  Pickens,  and  by 
Ddonel   Malmedy,   composed   the   front  line ;    the   continental 
broops,  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  led  on  by 
eeneral    Sumner,    lieutenant  colonel    Campbell,    and    colonel 
Williams,  composed  the  second  line.     The  legion  of  lieutenant 
odonel  Lee  covered  the  right  flank;  and  the  state  troops  of 
South  Carolina,  under  lieutenant  colonel  Henderson,  covered  the 
left.     Lieutenant  colonel  Washington  with  his  cavalry,  and  cap- 
tain Kirkwood  with  the  Delaware  troops,  formed  a  corps  de 
reserve.     As  the  army  advanced,  the  van  fell  in  with  two  parties 
of  the  British,  about  four  miles  from  the  camp  of  Eutaw,  and 
was  briskly  attacked ;  but  the  enemy,  on  receiving  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  state  troops,  and  a  charge  with  the  bayonet  from  the 
infantry  of  the  legion,  soon  retired.     On  notice  of  the  approach  Sept  8. 
of  the  Americans,  lieutenant  colonel  Stewart,  who  commanded  S*"*®  ®' 
the  British  army,  immediately  formed  the  line  of  battle.     It  was 
drawn  up  obliquely  across  the  road,  on  the  heights  near  Eutaw 
Springs.     The  right  flank  was  covered  by  a  battalion,  command- 
ea  by  major  Majoribanks,  the  left  of  which  approached  the  road, 
and  was  concealed  by  a  thick  hedge.     The  road  was  occupied 
by  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  covering  party  of  infantry.     The 
noDt  line  of  the  Americans  continuing  to  fire  and  advance,  the 
action  soon  became  general.     In  the  heat  of  the  engagement, 
colonel  Williams   and  lieutenant  colonel   Campbell,   with   the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  continentals,  were  ordered  to  charge  with 
trailed  arms ;   and  nothing  could   exceed  the  intrepidity  with 
which  these  orders  were  executed.     The  troops  rushed  on  in 
good  order  through  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
and  bore  down  all  before  tliem.     Lieutenant  colonel  Campbell,  L^eut.  col. 
while  leading  on  his  men  to  the  decisive  charge,  received   a  Campbell 
mortal  wound.     On  inquiring,  after  he  had  fallen,  who  gave  way,  ™oimd^. 
and  being  told,  that  the  British  were  fleeing  in  all  quarters,  he 
said,  "  I  die  contented,"  and  immediately  expired.     A  part  of 
the  British  line,  consisting  of  new  troops,  broke,  and  fled ;  but 
the  veteran  corps  received  the  charge  of  the  assailants  on  the 
points  of  their  bayonets.     The  hostile  ranks  were  a  short  time 
mtermingled,  and  the  officers  fought  hand  to  hand;  but  Lee, 
who  had  turned  the  British  left  flank,  charging  them  at  this 
instant  in  the  rear,  their  line  was  soon  completely  broken,  and 
driven  off  the  field.     They  were  vigorously  pursued  by  the 
Americans,  who  took  upward  of  500  of  them  prisoners.     The 
enemy,  on  their  retreat,  took  post  in  a  large  three  story  brick 
bouse,  and  in  a  picketed  garden ;  and  from  these  advantageous 
positions  renewed  the  action^     Four  6  pounders  were  ordered 
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1781.    up  before  the  house ;   but  the  Americaos  were  compeDed  to 
v^-v.^^/  leave  these  pieces  and  retire.     They  formed  again  at  a  small 
distance  in  the  woods ;  but  general  Greene,  thinking  it  inexpe- 
dient to  renew  die  desperate  attempt,  left  a  strong  picket  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  retired  with  his  prisoners  to  the  ground  from 
which  he  had  marched  in  the  morning.     In  the  evening  of  the 
next  day,  lieutenant  colonel  Stewart,  leaving  70  of  his  wounded 
men  and  1000  stand  of  arms,  moved  from  Eutaw  toward  Charle»- 
Losiinthe  town.     The  loss  of  the  British,  inclusive  of  prisoners,  was  sup- 
^tti««         posed  to  be  not  less  than  1 100  men.^    The  loss  of  the  AmericaDS, 
m  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  555. 

Congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  every  corps  in  the  txtnj] 
and  a  resolution  for  presenting  to  major  general  Greene,  ^*  as  an 
honourable  testimony  of  his  merit,  a  British  standard,  and  a 
golden  medal,  emblematic  of  the  batde,  and  of  his  victory.** 

The  battle  of  Eutaw  may  be  considered  as  closing  the  revo- 
lutionary war  in  South  Carolina. 
Operations  Virginia  was  destined  to  be  a  theatre  of  still  more  decisive 
in  Viiginia.  operations.  Lord  Cornwallis  reached  Petersburg,  without  much 
opposition,  on  the  20th  of  May ;  and,  forming  a  junction  with 
major  general  Phillips,  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful 
army.  The  defensive  operations,  in  opposition  to  this  hostile 
force,  were  principally  entrusted  to  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette.* 
The  marquis  advanced  to  Richmond ;  but  such  was  the  su- 
periority of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  British,  that  he  retired 
with  his  little  army,  which  consisted  of  about  1000  regulars, 
2000  militia,  and  60  dragoons.  Lord  Cornwallis  advanced 
from  Petersburg  to  James  river,  which  he  crossed  at  Westowo ; 
and,  marching  through  Hanover  county,  crossed  the  Pamunkey 
river.  The  young  marquis  followed  his  motions,  but  at  a  guarded 
distance ;  and  his  judgment  in  the  selection  of  posts,  with  the 

1  It  was  stated  by  themselves  to  be  693  men;  of  whom  85  only  were  kiOed 
in  the  field.  General  Greene,  in  his  letter  to  con^ss  of  11  September,  «fS 
that,  including  70  wounded  who  were  left  at  Eutaw,  he  had  made  600  piisonen. 
" The  fugitives,"  he  observes,  "spread  such  an  alarm,  that  the  enemy  burnt 
their  provisions  at  Dorchester,  and  quitted  their  post  at  Fairlawn.  Nothing  but 
the  brick  house,  and  their  strong  post  at  Eutaw'a,  hindered  the  remains  of  the 
British  army  from  falling  into  our  hands."  (xeneral  Greene  tostitified  high 
respect  for  the  memory  of  lieutenant  colonel  Campbell.  Colonel  Hendenon,  t 
valuable  officer,  received  a  dangerous  wound  during  the  action,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  South  Carolina  state  troops  devolved  on  colonel  Wade  Hunploa, 
an  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  who  made  a  very  spirited  change,  in  whicn  he 
took  upwards  of  100  prisoners.  In  this  confusion,  colonel  Wasbineton  broi^ 
up  the  corps  dc  reserve,  and  charged  the  enemy  so  briskly  on  the  left,  ai  to 
give  them  no  time  to  rally ;  and  upwards  of  500  were  taken  prisoners.  CdoMl 
Washington  was  wounded ;  and,  while  disengaging  himself  from  his  horKi 
which  was  shot  under  him,  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

9  The  marquis  had  been  detached  early  in  the  year  from  the  main  tmiT 
to  Virginia,  to  cooperate  with  tlie  French  fleet  in  attempting  the  captnie  i^ 
Arnold. 
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figour  of  hb  movements,  would  have  reflected  honour  on  a  1781. 
fOleran  commander.  In  the  course  of  these  marches  and  coun-  \^-v^^/ 
termarches,  immense  quantities  of  property  were  destroyed  by 
the  British  troops,  and  several  unimportant  skirmishes  took  place. 
Earl  Ck)mwallis,  who  had  marched  with  his  army  to  Portsmouth, 
was  at  length  instructed  by  an  express  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
to  secure  Old  Point  Comfort  or  Hampton  road,  as  a  station  for 
Kne  of  battle  ships ;  and  was  allowed  to  detain  any  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  forces  under  his  command  for  completing  that 
service*  A  strong  and  permanent  place  of  arms  in  the  Chesa-* 
peak,  for  the  security  oi  both  the  army  and  navy,  beinc  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  campaign,  and  Portsmouth  and  Hampton 
NMul  having  been  pronounced  unfit  for  that  purpose ;  Portsmouth 
WIS  evacuated,  and  the  British  troops,  amounting  to  7000  men, 
were  transferred  to  Yorktown.     Lord  Cornwallis  assiduously 

Slied  himself  to  fortify  his  new  posts.  While  the  officers  of 
British  navy  were  expecting  to  be  joined  by  their  fleet  in 
die  West  Indies,  preparatory  to  vigorous  operations  in  Virginia, 
count  de  Grasse  with  a  French  fleet  or  28  sail  of  the  line 
CDtered  the  Chesapeak;  and,  having  blocked  up  York  river 
with  three  large  ships  and  some  frigates,  moored  the  principal 
pert  of  his  fleet  in  Lynnhaven  Bay.  From  this  fleet  3200  French 
tioops,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  St.  Simon,  were  disem- 
lierKed,  and  soon  after  formed  a  junction  with  the  continental 
lioops  under  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette ;  and  the  whole  com- 
bioed  army  took  post  at  Williamsburg.  Admiral  Graves  with 
90  sail  of  the  line  attempted  the  relief  of  lord  Cornwallis ;  but, 
when  he  appeared  oflT  the  capes  of  Virginia,  M.  de  Grasse  went  „   ^  . 

•'  ^    1  ,  «  J-   ^     ,  ,      ^  ^11  sept.  9. 

cut  to  meet  him,  and  an  mdecisive  engagement  took  place.  Naval  ec 
While  the  two  admirals  were  manoeuvring  near  the  mouth  of  the  gagement 
Chesapeak,  count  de  Barras  with  a  French  fleet  of  eight  line  of 
battle  ships  from  Rhode  Island  passed  the  British  fleet  in  the 
night,  and  got  within  the  capes  of  Virginia  ;  and  by  this  combi- 
nation the  French  had  a  decided  superiority.  Admiral  Graves 
soon  took  lus  departure ;  and  M.  de  Grasse  re-entered  tlie  Ches- 
apeak. 

In  the  mean  time  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  America,  Plan  of  the 
by  an  effectual  but  unsuspected  plan  of  operations,  were  tend-  campaign. 
ing,  as  to  a  central  point,  to  Virginia.  As  early  as  the  month  of 
May,  a  plan  of  the  whole  campaign  had  been  fixed  on  by  general 
Washington  in  consultation  with  generals  Knox  and  Du  Portrail  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  count  de  Rochambeau  and  the 
chevalier  Chastellux  on  the  part  of  the  French,  in  an  interview 
at  Wethersfield.  The  project  was,  to  lay  siege  to  New  York  in 
concert  with  a  French  fleet,  which  was  to  arrive  on  the  coast  in 
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1781.  the  month  of  AugQst.  In  prosecution  of  this  plan,  tbenordieni 
states  were  called  on  to  fill  up  their  battalions,  and  to  have  their 
quotas  of  militia  in  readiness,  on  a  week's  notice.  The  French 
troops  marched  from  Rhode  Island,  and  joined  the  American 
army  early  in  July.  About  the  same  time,  general  Washiofftcn 
marched  his  army  from  its  winter  encampment,  near  Peek's  Kill, 
to  the  vicinity  of  King's  Bridge ;  general  lincola  fell  down 
North  river,  and  took  possession  of  the  ground  where  Fort  Inde- 
pendence formerly  stood  ;  and  the  British  with  almost  the  wbok 
of  their  force  retired  to  York  Island.  General  WasbingUm  was 
diligent  in  preparing  to  commence  operations  against  New  Yoik. 
Flat  bottomed  boats,  sufficient  to  transport  5000  men,  were  bdk 
near  Albany,  and  brought  down  Hudson's  river  to  the  ndghbcMff* 
hood  of  the  American  army ;  ovens  were  built  opposite  to  Statea 
Island  for  the  use  of  the  French  troops ;  and  every  movement 
was  made  for  the  commencement  of  a  siege.  About  the  middle 
cbimged.  of  August,  general  Washington  was  induced  to  make  a  toul 
change  of  the  plan  of  die  campaign.  The  tardbess  of  the  states 
in  Glling  up  their  battalions  and  embodying  their  militia ;  the 
peculiar  situation  of  lord  Cornwallis  in  Virginia ;  the  arrival  of  a 
re-enforcement  of  3000  Germans  from  Europe  to  New  Yoik; 
the  strength  of  the  garrison  in  that  city ;  and  especially  inteOi- 
gence  from  count  de  Grasse,  that  his  destination  was  fixed  to  the 
Chesapeak,  determined  the  general  to  direct  the  operations  of 
the  combined  arms  against  lord  Cornwallis.  Having  resolved  to 
lead  the  expedition  in  person,  he  committed  the  deience  of  the 
posts  on  Hudson's  river  to  major  general  Heath,  and  proceeded 
on  the  grand  enterprise.  While,  with  consummate  addressi  be 
kept  up  the  appearance  of  an  intention  to  attack  New  Yoik: 
the  allied  army,  amounting  collectively  to  12,000  men,  crossed 
the  North  river,  and  passed  on  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia  to 
Yorktown.  General  Washington  and  count  Rochambeau  reach- 
ed Williamsburg  on  the  14th  of  September ;  and  with  geneiali 
Chastellux,  Du  Portrail,  and  Knox,  visited  count  de  Grasse  oo 
board  his  ship,  and  agreed  on  a  plan  of  operations. 

Yorktown  is  a  small  village  on  the  south  side  of  York  river, 
whose  southern  banks  are  high,  and  in  whose  waters  a  ship  oJf 
the  line  may  ride  with  safety.  Gloucester  Point  is  a  piece  of 
land  on  the  opposite  shore,  projecting  deeply  into  the  river. 
Both  these  posts  were  occupied  by  lord  Cornwallis ;  aqd  a  com- 
munication between  them  was  commanded  by  his  batteries,  and 
by  some  ships  of  war.  The  main  body  of  his  army  was  en- 
camped on  the  open  grounds  about  Yorktown,  within  a  ranee  of 
outer  redoubts  and  field  works ;  and  lieutenant  colonel  Tarletoo 
with  a  detachment  of  600  or  700  men  held  the  post  at  Cvlouces- 
ter  Point.    The  legion  of  the  duke  de  Lauzun,  and  a  brigade  of 
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militia  under  general  Weedon,  the  whole  commanded  by  the     1781. 
French  general  De  Choise,  were  directed  to  watch  and  restrain   \^-v^^ 
die  enemy  on  the  side  of  Gloucester ;  and  the  grand  combined 
army,  on  the  30th  of  September,  moved  down  to  the  investiture 
of  Yorktown.     In  the  evening,  the  troops  halted  about  two  miles 
from  York,  and  lay  all  night  on  their  arms.     Causeways  having 
been  constructed  in  the  night  over  a  morass  in  front  of  the  British 
works,  the  continental  infantry  marched  the  next  morning  in 
ecriumns  to  the  right  of  the  combined  forces.     A  few  cannon  Sept  38. 
Aot  were  fired  from  the  British  work  on  the  Hampton  road ;  Skinniihei* 
and  some  riflemen  skirmished  with  the  pickets  of  the  Anspach 
btttalions  on  the  left.     The  two  armies  cautiously  observed  each 
odier;   but  nothing  material  occurred  until  evening,  when  an 
express  boat  arrived  at  Yorktown  with  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry 
Clioton  to  earl  Comwallis,  giving  him  assurance,  that  joint  ex- 
ertions of  the  army  and  navy  would  be  made  for  his  relief. 
To  this  letter  is  attributed  an  order  for  the  British  troops  to  quit 
die  outward  and  retire  to  the  inner  position  ;  in  compliance  with 
which,  that  movement  was  effected  before  daybreak.     The  next 
morning,  colonel  Scammell  with  a  reconnoitring  party,  falling  in  — 30. 
with  a  detachment  of  picked  dragoons,  was  driven  back,  and  m^u^uJ^. 
m  attempting  a  retreat  was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  an  officer  of  great  merit,  and  his  death  was  deeply 
Itmented.     In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  the  allies  took  pos-  ^**j|^J7" 
tesaon  of  the  ground  that  had  been  abandoned  by  the  British. 

On  the  9th  and  10th  of  October,  die  French  and  Americans  Batterief 
opened  their  batteries.     On  the  night  of  the  11th,  the  second  opened. 
parallel  was  opened  within  300  yards  of  the  British  lines.     The 
Dealers  being  ann(n*ed  in  their  trenches  by  two  redoubts  that  were 
idvanced  in  front  of  the  British  works,  it  was  proposed  to  carry 
diem  by  storm.     The  reduction  of  one  redoubt  was  committed  to 
die  French ;  of  the  other,  to  the  Americans.     The  marquis  de  la 
Fayette  commanded  the  American  detachment  of  light  infantry, 
against  the  redoubt  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  British  works ; 
and  the  baron  de  Viominel  led  the  French  grenadiers  and  chas- 
Bears  against  the  other,  which  was  farther  toward  the  British 
light,  and  nearer  the  French  lines.     On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  TwoBritiih 
die   two  detachments  moved   firmly  to  the   assauk.     Colonel  redoobu 
Hamilton  led  the  advanced  corps  of  the  Americans ;  and  colonel  ^*"* 
Laurens,  at  the  head  of  80  men,  turned  the  redoubt,  in  order  to 
tfte  the  garrison  in  reverse,  and  intercept  their  retreat.     The 
troops  rushed  to  the  assault  with  unloaded  arms,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  carried  the  redoubt  with  inconsiderable  loss.^    The 

1  One  seiceant  and  8  privates  were  killed ;  and  1  lieutenant  colonel,  4  cap- 
liiBf ,  1  fubaiterD,  1  sergeant,  and  25  rank  and  file,  wounded.    There  was  no 
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1781.    French  were  also  successful.    The  redoubt  assigned  to  them 
\^*v^^/  was  soon  carried,  but  with  less  rapidity  and  greater  loss.^    These 
two  redoubts  were  included  the  same  night  in  the  second  parallel, 
and  facilitated  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  besiegers. 
A  sortie.  On  the  16th,  a  sortie  was  made  from  the  garrison  by  a  par^ 

of  350,  commanded  by  lieutenant  colonel  Abercronibie,  who 
forced  two  batteries,  and  spiked  eleven  pieces  of  caimoD ;  but 
the  guards  from  the  trenches  immediately  advancing  on  tbem, 
they  retreated,  and  the  pieces  which  they  had  ba^y  iq^ked, 
were  soon  rendered  fit  for  service.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  sune 
day,  the  besiegers  opened  several  batteries  in  their  second  pant 
lei ;  and  in  the  whole  line  of  batteries  nearly  100  pieces  c^lieaTf 
ordnance  were  now  mounted.  The  works  of  the  besieged  were 
so  universally  in  ruins,  as  to  be  in  no  condition  to  sustain  the  fire 
which  might  be  expected  the  next  day.  In  this  extremity,  Vxi 
Cornwallis  boldly  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape  by  land  wHh  the 
greater  part  of  bis  army.  His  plan  was,  to  cross  over  m  the 
night  to  Gloucester  Point ;  cut  to  pieces  or  disperse  the  troopi 
under  De  Choise  ;  and,  mounting  his  infantry  on  the  horses  be- 
longing to  that  detachment,  and  on  others  to  be  seized  on  the 
road,  to  gain  the  fords  of  the  great  rivers ;  and,  forcing  his  way 
through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Jersey,  to  form  a  jimctiQQ 
with  the  royal  army  at  New  York.  In  prosecution  of  this  des- 
perate design,  one  embarkation  of  his  troops  crossed  over  Id  the 
jPoint ;  but  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  dispersed  the  boats, 
and  frustrated  the  scheme. 
New  batte-  In  the  morning  of  the  i7th,  several  new  batteries  were  opened 
net  opened,  j^^  ^j^^  second  parallel ;  and,  in  the  judgment  of  tord  Comwaffisi 
as  well  as  of  his  engineers,  the  place  was  no  longer  tenaUe. 
About  ten  in  the  forenoon,  his  lordship,  in  a  letter  to  genenl 
Washington,  requested  that  there  might  be  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties for  24  hours,  and  that  commissioners  might  be  appointed 
to  digest  terms  of  capitulation.  The  American  eeneral  in  ins 
answer  declared  his  "  ardent  desire  to  spare  the  ^rther  efibsioD 
of  blood,  and  his  readiness  to  listen  to  such  terms  as  were  ad- 
missible ; "  and  granted  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  two  hoore. 
The  general  propositions,  stated  by  lord  Cornwallis  for  the  basis 
of  the  proposed  negotiation,  being  such  as  to  lead  to  an  optnioo 
that  the  terms  of  capitulation  might  without  much  difficulty  be 
adjusted,  the  suspension  of  hostilities  was  prolonged  through  the 
night.     Commissioners  were  appointed  the  next  day  to  dig^ 

I        . -       -  ■  -  ■  ■ ^ _   .^ 

retaliation  of  the  recent  carnage  at  Fort  Griswold.    The  assailants  killed  not  a 
man,  except  in  action.    **  Incapable  of  imitating  examples  of  barbarity,  wi 
forgetting  recent  provocation,  the  soldiery  spared  every  man  that  ensed  Id 
restot." 
1  The  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  nearly  100  men. 
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into  form,  such  articles  as  geoeral  Washington  had  drawn  up  and     1781. 
proposed  to  lord  Comwallis;  and  early  the  next  morning  the 
American  general  sent  them  to  his  lordship  with  a  letter,  express- 
ing his  expectation,  that  they  would  be  signed  by  eleven,  and 
that  the  garrison  would  march  out  by  two  in  the  afternoon. 
Lord  Comwallis,  submitting  to  a  necessity  absolutely  inevitable,  Oct*  ^^ 
surrendered  the  posts  of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  Point  with  ofToni" 
the  garrison,  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  with  the  seamen,  to  ComwaiUi. 
the  land  and  naval  officers  of  America  and  France.     By  the  . 
aticles  of  capitulation,  the  officers  were  to  retain  their  side  arms 
and  private   property.     The  soldiers,  accompanied  bv  a  due 
noportion  of  officers,  were  to  remain  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  officers,  not  required  for  this  service, 
were  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  parole  to  Europe,  or  to  any  maritime 
port,  occupied  by  the  English  in  America.^ 

The  garrison  marched  out  of  the  town  with  colours  cased ; 
atfd  general  Lincoln,  by  appointment,  received  the  submission  of 
die  royal  army  precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
mission of  his  own  army  had  been  previously  made,  at  the  sur- 
render of  Charlestown.  The  whole  army  merited  great  appn>- 
bation ;  but  the  artillerists  and  engineers  received  the  highest 
applause.  Generals  Du  Portrail  and  Knox  were  each  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major  general ;  lieutenant  colonel  Gouvion  and 
captain  Rochefontaine  were  each  advanced  a  grade  by  brevet. 
Generals  Lincoln,  de  la  Fayette,  and  Steuben,  were  particularly 
mentioned  by  the  commander  in  chief  in  his  orders  the  day  after 
the  capitulation ;  and  governor  Nelson,  who  remained  in  the  field 
during  the  siege,  at  the  head  of  the  militia  of  Virginia,  and  who 
exerted  himself  to  furnish  the  army  with  supplies,  was  very 
honourably  mentioned.  The  count  de  Rochambeau  received 
the  highest  acknowledgments ;  and  several  other  French  officers 
Here  named  with  distinction.  Congress,  on  receiving  inteUigence 
of  this  important  victory,  passed  resolutions,  returning  the  thanks 

1  The  army,  with  the  artiHeiy,  arms,  accoutrements,  military  chest,  and  all 
INiblic  stores,  were  surrendered  to  general  Washington ;  the  ships  and  seamen, 
tm  the  count  de  Grasse.  The  prisoners,  exclusive  of  seamen,  amounted  to 
7078 ;  of  which  number  5950  were  rank  and  file. 

GaxrisonofYork    .    .    .    3273  Sick  and  wounded    .    .    1983 

*'        Gloucester    .      744  4017    . 

^^^^  • 

Fit  for  duty        4017  Total  of  rank  and  file        5950 

To  tiie  7078  prisoners  are  to  be  added  6  commissioned  and  28  non  commissioned 
olBcers  and  privates,  taken  prisoners  in  the  two  redoubts,  and  in  the  sortie 
ande  by  the  garrison.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  garrison  during  the  siege,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  amounted  to  552.  The  loss  of  the  conmined 
miy,  in  killed,  was  about  800. — ^The  allied  army,  to  which  that  of  lord  Com- 
waws  sonendered,  has  been  estimated  at  16000  men.  The  French  amounted  to 
7000 ;  the  contiuental  troops,  to  about  5500 ;  and  the  militia,  to  about  8500. 
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1781.  of  the  United  States  to  the  commander  in  chief,  to  the  count  de 
Rochambeau,  to  the  count  de  Grasse,  and  to  the  officers  of  the 
different  corps,  and  the  men  under  them.  It  was  also  resdved, 
that  a  marble  column  should  be  erected  at  Yorktown  with  em- 
blems of  the  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  hb  most 
Christian  majesty,  and  inscribed  with  a  succinct  narrative  of  the 
surrender  of  earl  Cornwallis. 

General  Washington,  on  this  very  joyful  occasion,  ordered, 
that  those  who  were  under  arrest,  should  be  pardoned  and  set  at 
liberty ;  and  closed  his  orders  in  the  following  pious  and  im- 
pressive manner  :  "  Divine  service  shall  be  performed  to-monair 
m  the  different  brigades  and  divisions.  The  commander  in  chief 
recommends,  that  all  the  troops  that  are  not  upon  duty  do  lasist 
at  it  with  a  serious  deportment,  and  that  sensibility  of  heart, 
which  the  recollection  of  the  surprising  and  particular  interpostioii 
of  divine  Providence  in  our  favour  claims."^  Congress  resobed 
to  go  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Dutch  Lutheran  Chtircfa,"-!!) 
return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  crowning  the  allied  arms  with 
success;  and  issued  a  proclamation,  appointing  the  ISth  day  of 
December  *^  as  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  oo 
account  of  this  signal  interposition  of  divine  Providence." 
R0TOU  of  The  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis  may  be  considered  as  the 
^mST  ®'^*°5  scene  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Events  of  less  magpi- 
j^;  tude,  that  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year,  require  less  deUuL 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January,  a  mutiny  broke  oat  in  the 
Pennsylvania  line  of  the  continental  army,  and  soon  became  so 
universal  in  the  line  of  that  state,  as  to  defy  all  oppositioD. 
A  destitution  of  pay  and  of  suitable  clothing  was  the  cause  of 
tho^  mutiny.  Congress  sent  a  committee  01  their  body  to  pro- 
cure an  accommodation.  The  complaints  of  the  soldiers,  being 
and  of  the  founded  in  justice,  were  redressed,  and  the  revolt  was  complete- 
i^JJI^        ly  quelled.     A  part  of  the  Jersey  troops  soon  after  revolted ;  hot 

1  The  piety  of  a  conqueror  forms  an  immortal  wreath,  which  will  flomkh 
when  the  laurel  shall  have  withered.  Timoleon,  in  reply  to  the  ealoriiiai 
lavished  on  him  by  the  Syracusans,  said,  "  The  ^ds  had  decreed  to  save  SmOj: 
I  thank  them  that  they  chose  me  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  gnodnow  * 
Washington,  with  similar  but  more  enlightened  piety,  uniformly  ascribed  lii 
successes,  and  every  propitious  event,  to  the  divine  agency.  In  August,  1778, 
he  remarked :  "  It  is  not  a  little  pleasing,  nor  less  wonderful  to  oootemplals^ 
that  after  two  years  manoeuvring  and  underling  the  strangest  vicissitudes,  dnt 
perhaps  ever  attended  any  one  contest  since  the  creation,  both  aimies  «• 
brought  back  to  the  very  point  they  set  out  from,  and  the  oflending  party  in  tilt 
b^innine  is  now  reduced  to  the  use  of  the  spade  and  pickaxe  tar  defisDes. 
The  hand  of  Providence  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  all  this,  that  he  most  bs 
worse  than  an  infidel,  who  lacks  faith,  and  more  than  wicked,  who  has  not  mtt* 
tude  enough  to  acknowledge  his  obligations."  In  the  case  of  Arnold's  ttmeuatft 
he  observed :  **  In  no  inrtuice  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  has  thi 
interposition  of  Providence  appeared  more  remarkably  ooDspicuoiif*  than  in  Iki 
rescue  of  the  port  and  garrifon  of  Wett  Point." 
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Iqr  prudent  and  vigorous  measures  this  revolt  was  seasonably    1781. 
suppressed.  v.^^/^^^^ 

•  Benedict  Arnold,  who,  after  his  treachery  to  his  country,  had  ExpediUon 
been  appointed  a  brigadier  general  in  the  royal  army,  made  a  ^^™vi^ 
ieeceni  on  Virginia  in  January,  with  about  1500  men,  and  com-  ginia; 
aaitted  extensive  ravages  on  the  unprotected  coasts  of  that  state.^ 

While  the  combined  armies  were  advancing  to  the  siege  of  ^^  New 
forktown,  general  Arnold,  who  had  lately  returned  from  Virginia, 
vpas  appointed  to  conduct  an  expedition  against  New  London. 
The  troops  employed  in  this  service,  were  landed  on  each  side 
of  the  harbour  in  two  detachments ;  the  one  commanded  by 
lieutenant  colonel  Eyre,  and  the  other  by  general  Arnold.     New 
London  is  a  seaport  town,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
ind  on  the  west  side  of  that  river.     For  the  defence  of  the 
[dace,  there  had  been  constructed  below  the  town,  and  on  the 
Viestem  side  of  the  harbour,  a  fort,  called  Fort  Trumbull,  with  a 
redoubt ;  and  opposite  to  it,  on  Groton  Hill,  another  fort,  called 
Fort  Griswold,  a  strong  square  fortiBcation,  insufficiently  garrison- 
ed.    Fort  Trumbull,  the  redoubt,  and  the  town  of  New  London,  Sepc  & 
being  totally  untenable,  were  evacuated  on  the  approach  of  Ar-  }^^^l^ 
oold,  who  took  possession  of  them  with  inconsiderable  loss.    Fort 
Qriswold  was  defended  by  colonel  Ledyard  with  a  garrison  of  and  Fioit 
about  160  men,  some  of  whom  had  just  evacuated  the  works  on  G™^^<>>** 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.     On  the  rejection  of  a  summons 
Id  surrender,  the  British  marched  up  to  the  assault  on  three 
odes ;  and,  though  the  ascent  was  steep,  and  a  continued  fire 
ins  directed  against  them,  they  at  length  made  a  lodgment  on 
the^ditch  and  fraized  work,  and  entered  the  embrazures  with 
chafed  bayonets.     An  officer  of  the  conquering  troops,  on  en- 
tering the  fort,  asked  who  commanded.     '^I  did,"  answered 
cdonel  Ledyard,  "  but  you  do  now,"  and  presented  lum  his 
sword,  which  was  instantly  plunged  into  his  own  bosom.     Al- 
though resistance  had  now  ceased,  yet,  to  the  indelible  infamy  of 
the  conquerors,  they  commenced  a  merciless  slaughter,  wnich 
^  was  kept  up  until  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  was  killed  or 
ppounded."    The  town  of  New  London,  and  the  stores  con-  NewLon- 
tained  in  it,  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  general  Arnold,  having  ^^^  ^>uniL 
ocMDpleted  the  object  of  the  expedition,  returned  in  eight  days  to 
New  York.^ 

1  Arnold  landed  his  men  about  15  miles  below  Richmond,  and  marched  into 
dMt  town  on  the  5th  of  January.  The  pubUc  stores  and  bufldmgs  there,  and 
iMDy  stores,  mills,  and  vessels  in  other  places,  were  taken,  or  destroyed. 

8  Colonel  Eyre,  the  commander  of  the  British  detachment  in  the  assault  on 
Fort  Griswold,  and  major  Montgomery,  the  second  in  command,  were  killed. 
The  whole  loss  of  die  enemy  was  48  killed,  and  145  wounded.  There  were 
IM  men  In  the  Fort,  of  which  number  80  were  killed,  40  wounded,  and  40 
likHi  ptimien.    Of  Uie  80  killed,  60  belonged  to  Oroton.    Pros.  StflM,  lit 
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The  Cherokee  Indians  having  made  an  incursion  into  Ninety 
Six  district,  in  South  Carolina,  massacred  some  famifies,  and 
burned  several  houses ;  general  Pickens,  at  the  bead  of  394 
militia  men,  mounted  on  horseback,  penetrated  into  their  country, 
and  in  fourteen  days  burned  13  towns  and  villages,  killed  upward 
of  40  Indians,  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners,  witliout  the  loss 
of  a  man.^ 

Don  Galvez,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  took  Peosa- 
cola  from  the  British,  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  soon  after  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  the  whole  province  of  West  Florida. 

Articles  of  union  were  agreed  upon  in  February,  between  the 
legislature  of  Vermont  and  a  convention  held  at  Coroiah,  by 
which  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  east  of  Connecticut  riverlaiid 
west  of  the  "  Mason  line,"  were  taken  into  Union  with  Vermoat 
On  the  5th  of  April  the  union  of  the  grants,  east  and  west  of 
Connecticut  river,  was  consummated ;  and  on  the  foUowmg  dqrt 
35  representatives,  from  the  grants  east  of  Connecticut  river, 
took  their  seats  in  the  general  assembly  of  that  state.' 

On  the  1st  of  December,  Henry  Laurens  addressed  a  peddon 
to  the  house  of  commons,  stating.  That  for  many  years,  at  the 
peril  of  his  life  and  fortune,  he  laboured  to  preserve  and  stren|;tb- 
en  the  ancient  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies; 
and  that  in  no  instance  he  ever  excited  on  either  side  the  dissen- 
sions which  separated  them :  That  the  commencement  of  the 
1>resent  war  was  a  subject  of  great  grief  to  him,  inasmuch  as  he 
bresaw  and  foretold,  m  letters  now  extant,  the  distresses  which 
both  countries  experience  at  this  day  :  That  in  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  he  extended  every  act  of  kindness  in  his  power 
to  persons  called  Loyalists  and  Quietists,  as  well  as  to  Britidi 
prisoners  of  war ;  very  ample  proofs  of  which  he  can  produce: 
That  he  was  captured  on  the  American  coast,  6rst  landed  upon 
American  ground,  where  he  saw  exchanges  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can prisoners  in  a  course  of  negotiation ;  and  that  such  ex- 
changes and  enlargements  upon  parole  are  mutually  and  daily 
practised  in  America :  That  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on 
the  6th  of  October,  1780,  bekig  then  dangerously  ill ;  that  in  the 
mean  time  he  has,  in  many  respects,  particularly  by  being  de- 
prived (with  very  little  exception)  o(  the  visits  and  consultatioDS 


IMaiy,  information  from  Rev.  Mr.  Kinne.  "  It  is  a  fiict,  which  seems  to 
feat  the  respect  entertained  by  this  detachment  for  the  militia  of  Connecticalt 
that  their  retreat  was  so  early,  as  to  leave  the  barracks  at  Fort  Griswold  standiogt 
and  a  magazine  of  powder  at  that  place  untouched."    Marshall. 

1  This  success  is  ascribed  to  a  new  method  of  fighting  Indians,  introduced  on 
this  occasion.  The  American  militia  rushed  forward  on  horseback,  and  diai|ed 
the  Indians  with  drawn  swords.  The  Cherokees  again  sued  for  poacOt  and  o^ 
tainedit 

9  Vermont  State  Papers,  182—187. 
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of  his  chfldren  and  other  relations  and  friends,  suffered  under  a    1781. 
d^ee  of  rigour  almost,  if  not  altogether,  unexampled  in  modern 
British  history :  That  from  long  confinement,  and  the  want  of 
proper  exercise,  and  other  obvious  causes,  his  bodily  health  is 

S'eady  impaired,  and  that  he  is  now  in  a  languishing  state  :  He 
erefore  humbly  prayed  their  Honours  would  condescend  to 
take  his  case  into  consideration ;  and,  under  proper  conditions 
■nd  restrictions,  grant  him  enlargement,  or  such  other  relief  as  to 
their  wisdom  and  benignity  should  seem  fitting.^ 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  founded."  Acwlemy. 
The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  Staples  Free  School  Mais.Med4 
ia  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  were  incorporated.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Society. 
Salter  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  made  a  donation  to  Yale  Col-  Donatiooto 
l^e  of  a  house  and  200  acres  of  land  for  a  Hebrew  Professor.     ^'  College 

The  Vermont  Gazette  was  first  published. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  congress  resolved,  that  the  respective  Resolution 
states  be  called  upon  to  furnish  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  ofCongreM. 
(vith  their  quotas  of  eight  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  war  depart- 
ment and  civil  list  for  the  ensuing  year.^ 

Colonel  Isaac  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  was  executed  at  CoL  HtTM 
Cbarlestown  on  the  4th  of  August,  by  order  of  lord  Rawdon  and  «*•«*••«• 
Dolonel  Balfour.^ 

1  Annual  Register.  This  Petition  is  dated,  <<  Tower  of  London,  Dec.  1, 
LTBl ; "  and  it  **  was  presented  to  the  House  in  the  form  in  which  it  came  out 
if  Mr.  Laurens's  own  hand,  it  being  written  by  kim  in  the  Tower  with  a  leaden 

^cncfl." Mr.  Laurens  was  soon  after  released ;  but  his  confinement  in  the 

lOfrer  for  more  than  14  months,  '<  so  far  undermined  his  constitution,  that  he 
Mver  afterwards  enjoyed  good  health."    Ramsay. 

^Tliis  academy  was  founded  by  the  Honourable  John  Phillips,  x«l.d.  of 
Bzeter.    See  a.  d.  1780. 

^  Tlie  committee,  appointed  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  the  several  states 
if  flfte  monies  to  be  raised  for  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year,  reported  the 
faBowing  proportions : 


New  Hampshire    . 

.    173,398 

Delaware     .    . 

.    112,085 

Massachusetts  .    . 

.  1307,606 

Maryland     .     . 

933,996 

Rhode  Island    .    . 

.    216,184 

Virginia  .    .    . 

.  1307,594 

Connecticut      .    , 

.     727,196 

North  Carolina 

.    622,677 

NewYorit    .    .    , 

.    873,598 

South  Carolina 

.    878,598 

New  Jersey  .    . 

.     .     485,679 

Georgia  .    .    . 

.      24,905 

Pennsylvania    .    . 

.  1120,794 

8,000,000    dol- 

,  or  £1300,000  sterling.    By  a  'statement  of  Robert  Morris,  Esq.  from  the 

Mee  oi  Finance,  Oct.  15,  1781,  it  appears,  Uiat  a  subsidy,  granted  by  the  king 
tf  Fiance  to  the  United  States,  was  .        .  6,000,000  livres 

Loan  opened  in  Holland  ....      10,000,000    " 

iotal  nzteen  million  livres ;  on  the  whole  of  which,  after  a  deduction  of  12,983,501 
fries,  there  remained  a  balance  of  8,016,499  livres.  "  This  with  the  sum 
MWght  by  colonel  Laurens  may  be  considered  as  of  the  value  of  about  one 
itfUon  dollars,  which  is  the  utmost"  See  The  Remembrancer,  for  the  year 
1182,  Part  II.  60 — 66.  The  loan  in  Holland  was  opened  by  Mr.  J.  Adamn, 
ft  February,  1781. 

4  After  the  reduction  of  Cbarlestown,  colonel  Hayne  had,  with  some  rettric- 
loot,  aidMCiibed  a  dedvation  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain ;  but 

▼OL.  n.  43 
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1781.        Major  general  Phillips,  of  the  British  army,  died  at  Petersburg 
v^-s^^^  m  Virginia,  in  May.     Josiah  Smith,  minister  in  CharlestowD, 
Deathf.       South  Carolina,  died  at  the  age  of  77  years.^ 

1782. 

The  capture  of  a  second  British  army  in  America  essendallj 
affected  the  measures  of  the  ministry.  It  rendered  the  Americaa 
war  unpopular  in  Great  Britain,  and  emboldened  the  mioori^  in 
parliament  more  vigorously  to  oppose  its  contbuance.    After 

afterward,  from  an  ^  open  breach  of  contract"  on  the  part  of  the  British,  and 
their  inability  to  afford  him  the  promised  protection  for  his  allegiaDcet  be  wis 
led  to  consider  himself  released  from  liis  engagements,  and,  on  solicitatioii,  took 
the  command  of  a  regiment  of  militia  in  Carolina.  Falling  into  the  hands  of 
tiie  British  while  in  arms,  he  was  thrown  into  a  loathsome  provost ;  and,  thouf^ 
he  was  at  first  promised  a  trial,  and  had  counsel  prepared  to  justify  his  condnct 
by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  usages  of  war ;  yet  this  privilege  was  finU? 
refused,  and  he  was  ordered  for  execution.  The  royal  lieutenant  governor  Bull, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown,  both  loyalists  and  Ameri- 
cans, interceded  for  his  life.  The  ladies  of  that  town  generally  signed  a  petilioii 
in  his  behalf.  His  children,  accompanied  by  some  near  relations,  b^;ed«  oo 
their  bended  knees,  for  the  life  of  their  father.  These  intercessions  '*  drew 
tears  from  many  a  hard  eye ; "  but  the  British  commanders  were  infl^T**^ 
Colonel  Hayne  submitted  to  his  destiny  with  decent  firmness,  composoM,  wuk 
dignity.  "  Thus  fell,"  says  Dr.  Ramsay,  "  in  the  bloom  of  life,  a  brave  officer, 
a  worthy  citizen,  a  just  and  upright  man ;  fumishins  an  example  of  herobm  in 
deaUi,  that  extorted  a  confession  from  his  enemies,  mat,  though  he  did  not  die 
in  a  good  cause,  he  must  at  least  have  acted  from  a  persuasion  of  its  beiiv  so.** 

t  He  was  bom  in  Charlestown  in  1704,  and  was  graduated  at  HarvaidCoDef^ 
In  1725.  He  was  the  first  native  of  Carolina  who  obtained  a  d^rree  fiom  • 
college ;  and  he,  lieutenant  governor  William  Bull,  Dr.  John  Moultne,  aad  &•?• 
John  Osgood  of  Dorchester,  were  all  the  natives  who  obtained  that  honour  fm 
the  first  90  years  aAer  the  settlement  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  SndHk  was  t 
public  preacher  for  50  years,  and  an  author  for  45.  He  was  ordained  in  Boston 
as  minister  for  Bermuda  in  1726,  and  afterwards  became  pastor  of  the  iodepeAd- 
ent  congregational  church  in  Charlestown.  "  He  was  a  respectable  preacbv,  ft 
learned  divine,  and  a  writer  of  considerable  reputation."  He  pubJislied  aa 
octavo  volume  of  sermons  in  1752,  and  at  different  times,  several  o^asioBil 
discourses ;  "  all  of  which  were  well  received,  and  are  still  hiefaly  esteessed.** 
In  1781,  he  with  the  family  of  his  son  Josiah  Smith,  then  a  prisoner  in  St.  Au- 
gustine, were  all  ordered  away  from  Charlestown,  and  landed  at  Philadelphia, 
where  shortly  afler  he  died.  "  His  venerable  age,  distinguished  «w*ifMwifa  in 
the  church  as  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  his  steady  patriotism  and  pcooml 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  excited  a  general  sjrmpathy  in  his  behalf* 
Though  he  died  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  he  was  particularly  honoured. 
The  presbvterians  of  Philadelphia  directed  that  his  body  should  be  hmied  wi^ 
in  the  walls  of  their  Arch-street  church,  and  between  the  remains  of  his  two 
friends  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Dr.  Samuel  Finley,  late  president  of 
Princeton  College."  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Carolina,  ii.  524—^26.  MHIer,  iL  963. 
Allen,  Biog.  Diet. 

General  authorities  for  17S1 :  Ramsay,  Amer.  Revol.  ii.  c.  21 — 26,  RfToL 
S.  Carolina,  ii.  c.  12, 13,  and  Hist.  S.  Carolina ;  Gordon,  iii.  Lett.  6 — 10 ;  Mar- 
shall, iv.  c.  7 — 10 ;  Heath's  Memoirs ;  Stedman,  ii ;  Tarleton,  c.  4 — 6;  NanttifB 
of  Sir  H.  Clinton ;  Correspondence  between  Sir  H.  Clinton  and  eail  Coa- 
wallis ;  Stokes,  British  Colonies  ;  Remembrancer  for  1781 ;  Ameiicaa  and 
Britisli Chronicle ;  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Society;  Annual  Regjnter;  and  Joomali 
otf  Congress. 
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repeated  but  unsuccessful  motions  against  the  measures  of  ad-    1783* 
ministration  respecting  America,  it  was  resolved  by  the  commons,   v^^v^^/ 
*^  That  the  house  would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty  and  March  •! 
the  country,  all  those  who  should  advise  or  attempt  the  farther  ^iJcT^ie 
prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America."  ofcommoni. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  lately  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  royal  army  in  North  America,  was  instructed  to  use 
his  endeavours  for  carrying  into  effect  the  wishes  of  Great  Britain 
lor  an  accommodation  with  the  AmeAcans.  Commissioners  for 
negotiating  peace  were  soon  after  appointed.  On  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  commissioners  were  John  Adams,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens;  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Fitdierbert,  and  Mr.  Oswald.  On  the  dOth  prorisioMi 
of  November,  these  commissioners  agreed  on  provisional  articles  articles  of 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  ^^*'*^ 
were  to  be  inserted  in  a  future  treaty  of  peace,  to  be  finally 
concluded  between  the  parties  when  peace  should  take  place 
between  Great  Britain  and  France.  By  these  articles,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged  in  its  fullest 
extent ;  and  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  by  them  was 
obtained. 

On  the  capture  of  Henry  Laurens,  congress  had  commissioned  Mr.  Aihat 
John  Adams  to  be  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  States  Creneral  2iSiSS?to 
of  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  and  he  was  empowered  to  Holland. 
negotiate  a  loan  of  money  among  the  Hollanders.     Mr.  Adams 
Boon  after  presented  to  their  High  Mightinesses  a  memorial,  in- 
forming them,  that  the  United  States  of  America  had  sent  him  a 
commission  with  full  power  and  instructions  to  confer  with  them 
coDceming  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  had  appointed 
Urn  their  minister  plenipotentiary  to  reside  near  them.     Similar 
infonnatbn  was  communicated  to  the  Stadtholder  the  Prince  of 
Orange.     It  was  not,  however,  until  about  a  year  after  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  memorial,  that  the  American  minister  was  ac- 
knowledged and  received  in  that  character.     Much  pains  had 
been  taken,  with  great  address,  to  convince  the  rulers  and  the 
people  of  the  States  General,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
them  to  connect  themselves  with  the.  United  American  States. 
The  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  perceiving  their  commercial  U.  ProTin- 
interest,  and  encouraged  by  some  recent  naval  successes,  ac-  ^^^^S^ 
knowledged  the  Independence  of  America  on  the  19th  of  April.  pendeDceof 
This  was  the  second  European  power  which  made  that  acknow-  ^'  S^^* 
ledgment.     Mr.  Adams,  having  obtained  this  point,  proceeded 
on  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  which  Treaty, 
was  concluded  on  the  8th  of  October.     He  was  equally  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  a  loan  of  money,  furnishing  a  most  seasonable  Loan, 
supply  to  his  almost  exhausted  country. 
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British  gal- 
ley taken. 


British 
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Craek  In- 
diana rout- 
ed. 


British  ro- 
pellcd  near 
SaTannati. 


Savannah 
evacuated. 


The  military  events  of  this  year  were  incondderable.  Cap- 
tain Rudolph  and  lieutenant  Smith  with  12  men,  on  the  19th  of 
March,  took  a  British  galley  in  Ashley  river,  mounting  12  guns 
beside  swivels,  and  manned  with  43  seamen.  Rudolph  did  not 
lose  a  man.  After  taking  out  such  stores  as  he  found  on  board  the 
galley,  he  burned  her,  and  returned  to  his  place  of  embarkatioD.^ 
After  the  reduction  of  lord  Comwallis,  the  Pennsylvania  line 
marched  to  South  Carolina,  and  this  increase  of  force  enabled 
general  Greene  to  detach  gineral  Wayne  with  a  part  of  his  army 
to  Georgia.  On  the  21st  of  May,  colonel  Brown  having  marched 
out  in  force  from  Savannah,  general  Wayne,  rapidly  advancing 
from  Ebenezer,  got  between  him  and  the  British  garriscm  in 
Savannah  ;  attacked  him  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  and  routed 
his  whole  party.  This  action  was  fought  about  tour  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  Savannah,  on  the  Ogechee  road.  The  van  guard 
of  the  Americans,  consisting  of  60  horse  and  40  infantry,  was 
led  on  by  colonel  While  oi  the  cavalry,  and  captain  Parker  of 
the  infantry,  to  a  spirited  charge,  in  which  40  of  the  enemy  weie 
killed  or  wounded,  and  about  20  taken  prisoners.  This  advan- 
tage was  gained  by  the  use  of  the  sword  and  bayonet.  Tbo 
Americans  had  only  5  privates  kiUed,  and  2  wounded. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  general  Wayne  was  violently  attacked, 
at  a  plantation  about  five  miles  from  Savannah,  by  a  large  body 
of  Creek  Indians,  who  at  first  drove  his  troops,  and  took  two 
pieces  of  artillery ;  but  thev  were  soon  charged  with  great  sfiAf 
and  completely  routed.  It  was  a  smart  action,  in  which  tbey 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  tomahawks,  swords,  and  bayonets; 
14  Indians  and  2  white  men  were  killed.  Emistessigo,  a  famous 
Indian  chief,  was  among  the  slain.  The  royalists,  coming  out 
from  Savannah  to  join  the  Indians,  were  driven  back  by  general 
Wayne ;  who  took  one  British  standard,  and  127  horses  widi 
packs.  Of  the  continentals,  five  were  killed,  and  eight  wounded. 
In  July,  the  British  evacuated  Savannah ;  and  general  Wayne 
soon  after  took  possession  of  it.*  Peace  was  restored  to  Geoigit, 
after  having  been  four  years  in  possession  of  the  British.  That 
state  is  supposed  to  have  lost  1000  of  its  citizens,  and  4000 
slaves.^ 


I  H.  Lee*8  Memoirs  of  the  War,  414 — 416.  Rudolph  disguised  himeelf  in  a 
couDtr3rmao*8  dress,  and  three  or  four  of  his  soldiers  in  the  garb  and  colour  of 
negroes,  and  pretended  to  be  going  as  a  market  boat  to  Charlestown. — ^To  the 
testimoiiy  of  major  Garden,  already  given  to  the  enterprise  and  gallantly  ef 
captain  Rudolph,  may  be  added  that  of  generals  Moultrie  and  Henry  Lee,  ill 
their  respective  Memoirs. 

3  The  last  division  of  British  transports  sailed  from  Georgia  24  July.  Stokei» 
117, 118.  Judge  Stokes  embarked  with  this  division.  He  went  to  Georgia  in 
1769 ;  at  which  time  some  of  the  first  setUers  were  alive,  fit)m  whom  he  leaaied 
several  &cts  relative  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  country. 

3  Moultiie's  Memoirs,  ii.  840. 
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A  large  party  of  the  British  being  sent  to  Combahee  ferry  to     lt82. 
collect  provisions,  brigadier  general  Gist  was  detached  with  about   v^^v^^^/ 
800  infantry  and  cavalry  to  oppose  them.     He  captured  one  of  Action  near 
their  schooners,  and  in  a  great  measure  frustrated  their  design,  fer^.     * 
When  the  two  parties  were  near  each  other,  lieutenant  colonel 
Laurens,  who  was  in  advance  with  a  small  party,  fell  in  with  a  Aug.  27. 
superior  force,  and  while  engaged  with  it,  he  received  a  mortal  J^«"^'  «>>• 
wound,  and  died  in  the  field.     Soon  after,  captain  Wilraot  made  kiUed." 
an  attack  upon  a  party  of  British  on  James  Island,  near  Fort 
Johnson ;  the  captain  and  some  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  the  JhedkuS 
rest  retreated.     This  was  the  last  blood  shed  in  the  American  wu. 
war.* 

General  Leslie  with  the  loyalists  evacuated  South  Carolina  on  Cbarlei- 
the  14th  of  December,  and  on  the  17th  general  Wayne  with  6000  toiwie?aca- 
Gontinental  troops  took  possession  of  Charlestown. 

On  the  departure  of  the  British  from  Charlestown,  upwards  of  Number  of 
800  slaves,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  engineer  department,  ***▼"  »Mp- 
were  shipped  off  for  the  West  Indies.     It  has  been  computed,  ^BriiiJi. 
that,  during  the  war,  the  state  of  South  Carolina  was  deprived  of 
25,000  negroes.^ 

General  Moultrie,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Memoirs,  pays  an  Patriodim 
honourable  tribute  to  the  ladies  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  jf^*"*  ^ 
**  for  their  heroism  in  those  dreadful  and  dangerous  times  whilst 
we  were  struggling  for  our  liberties ;"  and  says,  "  that  their  con- 
duct, during  the  war,  contributed  much  to  the  independence  of 
America."^ 

The  British  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  under  admiral  Sir  George  Count  de 
B.  Rodney,  on  the  12lh  of  April  gained  a  complete  victory  over  ^JJJJJJ  ^^ 
the  French  fleet  under  the  count  de  Grasse.     The  count  fought 

1  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  ii.  342,  343.  Lieutenant  colonel  Laurens  was  a  son 
of  Henry  Laurens,  president  of  congress.  He  was  an  accomplished  officer,  and 
an  ardent  patriot.  **  His  various  talents  fitted  him  to  shine  in  courts,  or  camps, 
or  popular  assemblies."  This  excellent  young  man,  who  was  an  ornament  to 
fail  countiy  and  to  human  nature,  af^er  extreme  perils  in  the  most  formidable 
conflicts,  lost  his  life  in  an  unimportant  skirmish  in  the  very  last  moments  of  the 
war,  at  the  early  age  of  27  years-  *'  His  many  virtues  have  been  ever  since  the 
•object  of  eulogy,  and  his  early  fall  of  national  lamentation."  Ramsay,  Hist 
8.  Carolina,  Biographical  Sketches,  ^rt.  John  Laurens,  ii.  494 — 501. 

9  Moultrie,  ii.  352.  The  computation  of  the  number  of  slaves  of  which  the 
ftate  was  deprived  was  for  the  period  between  the  years  1775  and  1783. 
Charlestown  had  been  in  possession  of  the  British  two  years  and  7  months. 

'  This  encomium,  it  has  already  been  seen,  was  eminently  deserved  by  Mrs. 
MatU.  At  the  taking  of  the  fort  of  that  name,  in  May,  Marion  and  Lee  inform- 
ed her,  "  they  were  afraid  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  set  fire  to  her  house, 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  fort.  She  begged  them,  that  they  would  not 
consider  her  house  as  of  any  consequence  in  the  general  cause,  and  with  great 
patriotism  and  firmness,  presented  them  with  an  African  bow,  and  requested 
they  would  burn  the  house  as  quick  as  they  could.  With  the  arrows  and  skew- 
en  with  combustibles  tied  to  them,  fired  from  muskets,  they  soon  put  the  house 
IB  a  Maze."    Moultrie,  ii.  280.    Garden,  226,  281. 
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1782.    on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris  to  desperation,  untfl  he  and  two 

v^-N^^^  others  were  the  only  men  left  standing  on  the  upper  deck,  when 

he  consented  lo  strike.     This  magnificent  ship  was  the  pride  aod 

glory  of  the  French  marine.    It  had  been  presented  to  Louis  XV. 

by  bis  capital,  at  the  time  of  the  war  oi  Canada,  and  had  cost 

four  million  of  livres.     By  thb  defeat  and  capture  there  fell  into 

the  hands  of  the  English  36  chests  of  money,  and  the  whole  tnuo 

of  artillery  intended  for  the  attack  on  Jamaica.^ 

Bahama  The  Bahama  Islands  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards  on  die  8th 

'■'■'^"       of  May ;  but  they  were  retaken  by  the  English  on  the  16th  of 

July  the  following  year. 
Settlements  M*  de  la  Perousc,  with  a  considerable  naval  and  military  force 
g^Hudion's  from  Cape  Francois,  took  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Hudson's 
sliced!  Bay,  on  the  9th  of  August ;  and,  soon  after.  Forts  York  and 
Severn ;  and  destroyed  the  English  settlements  and  forts,  to  the 
amount  of  £500,000.^ 
Cartel  Two  cartel  ships  arrived  in  August  from  England  at  Marble- 

"^P**         head,  with  583  American  prisoners  to  be  exchanged ;  and  by 
the  21st  of  the  month  a  third  arrived  with  116  more.    The 
Ship  bailt.    America,  a  ship  of  74  guns,  was  built  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, by  order  of  congress.    This  was  the  first  line  of  battle 
ship  ever  built  in  America. 
ViiiE^nia.  Virginia  passed  a  law,  authorizing  the  manumission  of  slaves.' 

Mass.  coart      ^^^  court  of  sessions  in  Massachusetts  was  erected  by  a  statute 
of  sessions,  of  the  legislature.     It  was  impowered  to  hear  and  determine  all 
matters  relating  to  the  conservation  of  the  peace,  and  such  of- 
fences as  are  cognizable  by  them  at  common  law,  or  by  acts  of 
the  legislature.     "  If  these  words,"  an  annotator  remarks,  ^  im- 

1  Botta,  Hist  American  War,  b.  14.  <<  The  French  for  near  a  centmy  bd 
not  in  any  naval  engagement  been  so  completely  worsted.  Their  fleet  wis 
little  less  Uian  ruined.  The  number  of  (heir  killed  and  wounded  amounted  t» 
several  thousands ;  the  loss  of  the  British  did  not  much  exceed  1100.  Hainsiy 
Congress,  at  a  subsequent  period,  testified  their  respect  to  the  memoiy  of  (M 
count  de  Grasse,  by  granting  a  pension  to  four  of  his  daughten,  who  came  ^ 
America  in  extreme  poverty,  after  the  ruin  of  their  family  in  the  Frmeh  Eafih 
lution.    Warren,  iii.  33. 

3  The  humanity  of  M.  de  Perouse  is  worthy  the  imitation  of  the  fidoriooii 
He  took  care  when  Fort  York  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  down,  to  spare  a  con- 
siderable magazine,  situated  beyond  the  reach  of  the  flames ;  where  he  ciasid 
to  be  deposited  provisions,  gunpowder,  lead,  firelocks,  and  a  quantity  of  Eino- 
pean  goods,  the  most  proper  to  be  exchanged  among^the  natives,  that  wrenl 
£n^h  inhabitants,  whom  he  knew  to  have  fled  to  different  paits,  rndf^t,  fQ 
their  return,  find  in  that  magazine  the  means  of  procuring  a  sobeiatsnce,  vrtH 
the  English  government  could  be  informed  of  their  situation.  Rememhranetc 
American  and  British  Chronicle.  Dobson,  whose  Account  of  Hudson's  Btf 
was  published  in  1744,  speaking  of  the  Indians  that  come  annually  in  canoes  Is 
bring  their  furs  in  traffic  with  the  English,  sa3rs :  **  There  come  down  g—nHf 
to  Port  Nelson  1000  men,  some  women,  and  about  600  canoes.*' 

3  Walsh's  Appeal,  i.  892.  Judge  Tucker  calculates  that  upwudi  oi  1^00 
slaves  obtained  freedom  in  that  ttata,  between  this  year  and  VM, 
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port  the  common  law  of  the  commonwealth,  they  have  an  exten-  1782* 
sive  operation,  and  are  easily  understood.  Our  ancestors,  when  n,#-v-^^ 
they  came  into  this  new  world,  claimed  the  common  law  as  their 
birdiright,  and  brought  it  with  them,  except  such  parts  as  were 
judged  inapplicable  to  their  new  state  and  condition.  The  com- 
mon law,  thus  claimed,  was  the  common  law  of  their  native 
country,  as  it  was  amended  or  altered  by  Ekiglish  statutes  in 
force  at  the  time  of  their  emigration.  The  statutes  were  never 
re-eoacted  in  this  country,  but  were  considered  as  incorporated 
into  the  common  law."^ 

A  medical  institution  was  established  in  the  University  in  Cam-  Medical  In- 
bridge,  consisting  of  three  professorships ;  one,  of  Anatomy  and  Hary.^CQiL 
Surgery ;  one,  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  ;  and  one, 
of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica.^  Connecti- 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Connecticut  was  208,870.'  cut. 

Washington  College  was  instituted  at  Chesterton  in  Maryland.  CoUege. 
Dummer  Academy  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  was  incorpo-  Academy. 
rated.* 

An  edition  ofthe  Bible  was  printed  at  Philadelphia  by  Robert  Bible. 
Aitken ;  and  recommended  to  the  public  by  congress.^ 

M<^Fingal,  a  Modern  Epic  Poem  by  John  Trumbull,  was  pub-  Poem. 
Ibhed  at  Hartford.^ 

Charles  Lee,  late  a  major  general  in  the  American  army,  died  Death  (»f 
at  Phaadelphia.7  k«»*^- 

1783. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  an  agreement  was  entered  mto  be-  Cessatiop 
tween   the  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  United   States  of  P/**®*^*""- 
Amenca,  and  the  mmister  plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  majes-  on. 
tfj  relative  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.     On  the  24th  of  March, 

1  Griffith,  Law  Register  of  the  United  States,  iii.  491.  The  court  of  sessioos, 
in  criminal  cases,  was  succeeded  in  its  jurisdiction  hy  the  court  of  common  pleas^ 
by  li  statute  in  1804.    lb. 

S  The  three  first  professors  were  John  Warren,  m.  d.  Benjamin  Wateihoose, 
M.  D.  and  Aaron  Dexter,  m.  d. 

3  <*  Betum  "  February  1, 1782 :  Whites,  202,597 ;  Indians  and  Negroes,  6278. 

4  It  was  founded  in  1766,  and  opened  in  1763.    Morse.    See  1761,  Art, 


6  Thomas,  ii.  76.    See  ib.  i.  305 ;  and  1791. 

6  The  two  first  Cantos  of  this  original  Poem  were  written  in  the  autumn  of 
1775,  and  published  in  January,  1776. 

7  General  Lee  had  been  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  British  army,  but  wa« 
feeding  in  Virginia  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war ;  and,  taking  an 
eariy  part  on  the  side  of  America,  congress  appointed  him  a  major  general  in 
their  atmy.  After  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  was  tried  on  several  charges  of 
■lisconduct  in  that  action ;  found  guilty ;  and  suspended  for  one  year.  See  1778. 
In  January,  1780,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service  of  congress.  He  was  ex* 
ceflently  versed  in  the  military  art ;  and,  though  eccentric,  united  solid  jud|^ 
Bent  with  uudannted  biayery.    See  his  Lite  and  MemoirB»  N.  York»  1818. 
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1783.    &  letter  was  received  from  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  amxMiDciiig 
v^-v-^w/  a  general  peace.     This  intelligence,  though  not  official,  was  in- 
dubitable }  and  orders  were  immediately  issued   reoJling  all 
armed  vessels  cruising  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
Congress  soon  after  received  official  intelligence  of  the  apee- 
ment  between  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  exchange  of  rati6cations  of  the  prelimimuy 
articles  between  Great  Britain  and  France;  and,  on  the  lltfaef 
Prodama-    April,  issued  a  Proclamation,  declaring  the  Cessation  of  arms, 
faon^ycon-  ^^  ^^jj  ^    ^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^j^  agreed  upon  between  the  United 

States  ancl  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  enjoining  its  observance. 
The  proclamation  refers  to  the  provisional  articles  signed  at  Paris 
on  the  30th  of  the  preceding  November,  and  to  preliminaries 
for  restoring  peace  between  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  kings  of  Spain  and  of  Great  Britain,  signed  at 
Versailles  on  the  20th  of  January  last,  by  which  it  had  beeo 
agreed,  that  as  soon  as  the  same  were  ratified,  hostilities  between 
the  said  kings,  their  kingdoms,  states,  and  subjects,  should  cease 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  proclamation  fartlier  states,  that 
*^  it  was  declared  by  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  name  and  by  the  express  order  of  the 
his  master,  on  the  said  20th  of  January  last,  tliat  the  Unil 
States  of  America,  their  subjects  and  their  possessions,  shall  be 
comprised  in  tlie  abovementioned  suspension  of  arms,  upon  ooo- 
ditipn,  that  on  the  part  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  similar  declaration  shall  be  delivered,  expressly  de- 
claring their  assent  to  the  said  suspension  of  arms;  and  that 
"  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  these  United  States  did,  on  tbe 
same  20th  of  January,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authorit|r  of  the 
United  States,  accept  the  said  declaration,  and  declare  that  the 
said  States  should  cause  aU  hostilities  to  cease  against  bis  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  his  subjects,  and  his  possessions,  at  the  terms  and 
epochs  agreed  upon  between  those  three  crowns ;"  and  that 
^^the  ratifications"  of  those  preliminary  articles  between  those 
kings  had  been  "  exchanged  by  their  ministers."  The  Procla- 
mation then  proceeds  :  '^  And  whereas  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure, 
that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  his  Britannic  majesty  should  be  conformable  to  the 
epochs  fixed  upon  between  theh*  Most  Christian  and  Britannic 
majesties  ;  wo  have  thought  fit  to  make  known  the  same  to  the 
citizens  of  these  States ;  and  we  hereby  strictly  charge  and 
command  all  our  officers,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  other  stA- 
jects  of  these  United  Slates,  to  forbear  all  acts  of  hostility,  either 
by  sea  or  by  land,  against  his  Britannic  majesty  or  his  subjects, 
from  and  after  the 'respective  times  agreed  upon  between  their 
Most  Chrbtian  and  Britannic  majesties,  as  aforesaid.    And  we 
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do  further  require  all  governors  and  others,  the  executive  powers     178^. 
of  these  United  States  respectively,  to  cause  this  our  proclama-   v^rv-*^? 
tioo  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end  that  the  same  may  be  duly 
observed  within  their  several  jurisdictions."    This  Proclamatioa 
agreed  to  "  By  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
mUed,"  on  the  11th  of  April. 

The  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  ac-  independ* 
hoowledged  by  Sweden,  on  the  5th  of  February ;  by  Denmark,  Jno'^J^ied 
OB  the  25th  of  February ;  by  Spain,  on  the  24th  of  March ;  by  foreign 
ilid  by  Russia,  in  July.    The  United  States,  at  or  near  these  nationi. 
tk&es  respectively,  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
mkh  each  of  those  powers. 

Oa  the  22d  of  March,  congress  passed  a  resolution,  com-  Commau- 
UMiting  the  half  pay  that  had  been  promised  to  the  officers  of  ^°^  ^^^ 
the  American  army  for  life,  for  five  years  full  pay. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  congress  took  into  consideration  the  Resolresof 
Vlicles  agreed  upon  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  November  last ;  c°"8'®"- 
and  resolved,  ^'  That  the  agent  of  marine  cause  all  the  naval 
prisoQers  to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  and,  That  the  commander  in  chief 
M^  and  he  is  hereby  bstructed  to  make  the  proper  arrangements 
with  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces,  for  receiving 
possessbn  of  the  posts  in  the  United  States  occupied  by  the 
Hoops  of  his  Britannic  majesty ;  and  for  obtaining  the  delivery 
of  all  negroes  and  other  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  in  the  possession  of  the  British  forces,  or  any  subjects  of, 
or  adherents  to  his  said  Britannic  majesty ;  and  that  the  secretary 
at  war,  in  conjunction  with  the  commander  in  chief,  take  proper 
arrangements  for  setting  at  liberty  all  land  prisoners." 

On  the  19th  of  April,  Peace  was  proclaimed  in  the  American  Peace  pro- 
army  by  the  commander  in  chief,  precisely  eight  years  from  the  t\^^tnj^ 
day  of  the  first  effusion  of  blood  at  Lexington. 

On  the  Sth  of  June,  general  Washington  addressed  a  letter  to  Gen.  Wash- 
each  of  the  governors  of  the  several  States  in  the  Union,  on  the  jef47\o  the 
present  situation,  and  what  appeared  to  him  the  wisest  policy,  of  govcroon 
the  United  Slates.     In  this  paternal  and  affectionate  letter  he  s|^|*^^* 
stated  four  things  which  he  humbly  conceived  to  be  essential  to 
their  well  being,  he  might  even  venture  to  say,  to  their  existence, 
aa  an  independent  power  :  "  An  indissoluble  union  of  the  States 
onder  one  seneral  head  ;  a  sacred  regard  to  public  justice ;  the 
adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establishment ;  and  the  prevalence 
of  that  pacific  and  friendly  disposition,  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  induce  them  to  forget  their  local  preju- 
dices and  politics,  to  make  those  mutual  concessions  which  are 
requisite  to  the  general  prosperity,  and,  in  some  instances,  to 
aaerifice  their  individual  advantages  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
mimirir*     These,"  he  added,  "  are  the  pillars  on  which  the 

VOL.  n.  44 
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1783.  glorious  fabrick  of  our  independency  and  natbnal  character  must 
v^-s^^^  be  supported."  Having  requested  that  each  governor  would 
communicate  these  sentiments  to  his  legislature  at  their  next 
meeting,  and  that  they  might  be  considered  *^  as  the  legacy  of 
one  who  has  ardently  wished,  on  all  occasions,  to  be  useful  to 
his  country ;  and  who,  even  in  the  shade  of  retirement,  will  not 
'  fail  to  implore  the  divine  benediction  upon  it;''  he  concluded 
his  letter,  in  language  becoming  a  ChrisUan  patriot,  and  woitby 
of  perpetual  remembrance  :  *'  1  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer 
that  God  would  have  you,  and  the  State  over  which  yea  preside, 
in  his  holy  protection,  that  he  would  incline  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination  and  obedience  to 
government ;  to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and  k>ve  ibr  one 
another,  for  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  large, 
and  particularly  for  their  brethren  who  have  served  in  the  6eU; 
and  finally,  that  he  would  most  graciously  be  pleased  to  dispose 
us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  demean  ourselves 
with  that  charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper  of  mind,  which 
were  the  divine  characteristicks  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our 
blessed  religion ;  without  an  humble  imitation  of  whose  example 
in  these  things  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  happy  nation." 
J.  Adams  to  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  John  Adams,  then  one  of  the  minis- 
coDgress.  jgj.g  ^f  jjjg  UriSted  States  in  Europe,  observed,  in  a  ktter  to 
congress  :  "  The  union  requires  additional  support  firom  its  mem- 
bers ;  and  if  the  United  States  become  respectable,  it  must  be 
by  more  energy  in  the  government ;  for  as  some  of  the  natioQS 
of  Europe  do  not  yet  perceive  this  important  truth,  that  the 
sphere  of  their  own  commerce  will  be  eventually  enlarged  bj 
the  growth  of  America,  but  on  the  contrary  manifest  a  jeakMJSjr 
of  our  future  prosperity  ;  it  becomes  the  United  States  seiioosljr 
to  consider  their  own  interests,  and  to  devise  such  general  systems 
and  arrangements,  commercial  or  political,  as  our  own  peculiar 
circumstances  may  from  time  to  time  require." 
F.  Dana  The  honourable  Francis  Dana,  who  had  been  appointed  envo^ 

j^]^^^^  from  the  United  States  to  Russia,  and  had  resided  lor  a  cooside^ 
able  time  at  St.  Petersburg,  had  not  yet  been  received  in  his 
public  character.  His  presence,  however,  appears  to  have  beeo 
of  conciliatory  and  favourable  influence.  His  reception  was 
suspended  upon  the  result  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  among 
the  powers  at  war ;  the  empress  ha  vine  been  chosen  mediatiix 
by  the  courts  of  Versailles,  Madrid,  and  Liondon,  in  conjunctioo 
with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  her  Imperial  majesty  gave  bim 
assurance,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  not  only  himself,  but  such 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  affairs  of  Commerce,  or  odier 
concerns,  may  bring  into  her  empire,  shall  enjoy  the  most  favour- 
able reception,  and  the  protection  of  the  Laws  of  Nations.    Tbe 
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flag  of  the  United  States  was  soon  after  displayed  at  Riga,  upon     1783* 
a  ship  of  500  tons,  which  arrived  there  on  the  ist  of  June,  v,^-v^-«»/ 
commanded  by  captain  M'Neal,  belonging  to  Massachusetts.  American 
"  This  is  the  first  and  only  arrival  of  an  American  vessel  in  any  ^JJJi*,!" 
port  in  Russia."^ 

The  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  DefiaitiTe 
the  United  States  of  America  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  third  J^^**^ 
day  of  September,  by  David  Hartley,  esquire,  member  of  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
and  by  John  Adams,  esquire,  late  a  commissioner  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  late  a  delegate  in  congress  from 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  chief  justice  of  the  said  state, 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  their  high 
mightinesses  the  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  esquire,  late  delegate  in  congress  from  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  president  of  the  convention  of  said  state, 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  the  court 
of  Versailles,  and  John  Jay,  esquire,  late  President  of  Congress, 
and  chief  justice  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary from  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 

By  the  first  Article  of  this  Treaty,  his  Britannic  majesty  ac-  independ- 
knowledges  the  United  Slates,  viz.  New  Hampshire,  Massachu-  JJ^f^. 
setts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  ed. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  be 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  states ;  that  he  treats  with  them 
as  such,  and  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  relinquishes  all 
claims  to  the  government,  propriety  and  territorial  rights  of  the 
same,  and  eveiy  part  thereof.     By  the  second  Article,  the  bonn-  Boundaries. 
daries  of  the  United  States  are  declared  and  described  from 
St.  Croix  in  Nova  Scotia  to  Canada,  by  the  lakes  and  the  river 
Mississippi  to  East  Florida.^    By  the  third  Article,  it  is  agreed,  Fisberiei. 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  un- 
molested the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  bank, 
and  on  all  the  other  banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  also  in  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea,  where  the 


1  Letter  Book  of  F.  Dana,  who  writes,  **  The  impression  it  has  made  here  is 
&voiirab1e."  The  letters  containing  the  above  account,  are  addressed  to  Count 
Ostemiann,  the  Vice  Chancellor,  Mr.  Dumas,  Charge  d'  Affaires  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  are  dated 
at  **  St.  Petersbourg,"  June  5th,  9th,  and  18th.  Mr.  Dana  had  just  before  ob- 
■erved  to  the  Vice  ChanceUor,  to  whom  he  had  stated  his  arguments  for  the 
reception  of  the  American  envoy  in  his  proper  character :  '*  I  shall  conform 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  her  Imperiad  Majesty's  manner  of  thinking  re- 
q>ectiog  the  present  mediation,  and  wait  the  Conclusion  of  the  Definitive  Treaty 
of  Peace."    See  Note  IX. 

9  8e%  NoTB  X.  for  an  entire  descriptioQ  of  the  boundaries. 
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1783*  iobabitants  of  both  couDtries  used  at  any  time  heretoibK  to  fish ; 
N«^-v.«wi  and  also  diat  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  hare 
Ubertjr  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  part  of  the  cxiast  of 
Newioundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use  (but  not  to  dby  or 
cure  the  same  on  tliat  island) ;  and  also  on  the  coa^  bays,  aad 
creeks  of  all  other  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  dominions  io  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  have  libertv  io  diy 
and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsetded  bays,  harbours  ana  creeks 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  islands  and  Labrador  so  long  as  the 
same  shall  remain  unsettled,  but  so  soon  as  the  same  <ir  either  cf 
them  shall  be  setded,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fisher- 
men to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  setdement  without  a  premos 
agreement  for  that  purpose  of  the  inhabitants,  proprietors  er 
Debtt.  possessors  of  the  ground.  By  the  fourth  Article,  it  is  agreed, 
that  creditors  on  either  side  shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impedlmeHt 
to  the  recovery  of  the  full  value,  in  sterling  money,  of  all  boot 
Restitution  fide  debts  heretofore  contracted.  By  the  fifth  Article,  it  is 
of  confiscat-  agreed,  that  the  Congress  shall  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  respective  states,  to  provide  for  the  restitutioa 
of  all  estates,  rights  and  properties  which  have  been  confiscated, 
belonging  to  real  Bridsh  subjects,  and  also  of  the  estates,  rights 
and  properties  of  persons  resident  in  districts  in  the  possession  of 
his  m^esty's  arms,  and  who  have  not  borne  arms  against  die 
said  IJnited  States ;  and  that  per3Qns  of  any  other  descriplioB 
shall  have  free  liberty  to  go  to  any  part  or  parts  of  any  of  the 
thirteen  United  States,  and  therein  to  remain  twelve  months,  ua- 
molested,  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  such  of 
their  estates,  rights  and  properties  as  may  have  been  confiscated ; 
and  diat  Congress  shall  also  earnestly  recommend  to  the  several 
states  a  reconsideration  and  revision  of  all  acts  or  laws  regarding 
the  premises,  so  as  to  render  the  said  laws  or  acts  perfectly  con- 
sistent not  only  with  justice  and  equity,  but  with  that  spirit  of 
conciliation,  which,  on  the  return  of  the  blessings  of  peace, 
should  universally  prevail.  And  that  Congress  shall  also  recom* 
mend  to  the  several  states  that  the  estates,  rights  and  properties 
of  such  last  mentioned  persons  shall  be  restored  to  them,  tbejr 
refunding  to  any  persons  who  may  be  now  in  possession,  the 
bona  fide  price  (where  any  has  been  given)  which  such  persons 
may  have  paid  on  purchasing  any  of  the  said  lands,  rights  or 
properties,  since  the  confiscation.  And  it  is  agreed  that  all  per- 
sons who  have  any  interest  in  confiscated  lands,  either  by  debts, 
marriage  setdements,  or  otherwise,  shall  meet  with  no  lawful 
impediment  in  the  prosecution  of  their  just  rights.  By  the  sixth 
SofisST  A.rticle,  it  is  agreed,  that  there  shall  be  no  future  confisca&ms 
tions.  made,  nor  any  prosecutions  commenced  against  any  person  or 
persons,  for  or  by  reason  of  the  part  wbicli  he  or  they  may  ht?e 
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taken  in  the  present  war ;  and  that  no  person  dull  on  that  ac-    1783* 
oeunt  suffer  any  future  loss  or  deaage,  either  in  his  person,   s^*v-*^ 
liberty,  «r  property ;  and  that  those  who  may  be  in  confinement 
on  such  charges,  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in 
America,  shall  be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  the  prosecution 
90  commenced  be  discontinued.     By  the  seventh  Article,  it  b  A  firm  and 
agreed,  that  there  shaH  be  a  firm  and  perpetuai  peace  between  ^j^^"** 
Us  Britannic  majesty  and  the  said  states,  and  between  the  sub- 
ieds  of  the  one  and  the  citizens  of  the  other:  Wherefore,  aH 
Bostiiities,  both  by  sea  and  land,  shall  from  henceforth  cease ;  all 
prisoners  on  both  aides  shall  be  set  at  liberty  ;  and  his  Britannic 
majesty  shall,  with  all  convenieni  speed,  and  without  causmg  any 
destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  negroes  or  other  property  of 
the  American  inhabitants,  withdraw  all  his  armies,  garrisons,  and 
ieets  from  the  said  United  States,  and  from  every  post,  place, 
aad  harbour  within  the  same ;  leaving  in  all  fortifications  the 
American  artillery  that  may  be  therein ;  and  shall  also  order  and 
esuse  all  archives,  records,  deeds,  and  papers,  belonging  to  any 
of  the  said  states  or  their  citizens,  which  in  the  course  of  the  war 
nay  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  officers,  to  be  forthwith 
regtored  and  delivered  to  the  proper  states  and  persons  to  whom 
diey  belong.     By  the  eighth  Article,  the  navigation  of  the  river  Navigation 
Missifflippi,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  shall  forever  remain  ©nheMis- 
firee  and  open  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  '**"PP*" 
the  United  States.     By  the  ninth  Article,  In  case  it  should  so  conquest* 
happen  that  any  place  or  territory  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  or  after  the 
to  the  United  States,  should  have  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of  ^^®*'y  ?  ** 

restored 

either  from  the  other  before  the  arrival  of  the  said  providonal 
articles  in  America,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  same  shall  be  restored 
wkhout  difficulty,  and  without  requiring  any  compensation.  By 
the  tenth  Article,  The  solemn  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty  To  be  rati-' 
expedited  in  good  and  due  form,  shall  be  exchanged  between  ^^on{2gf* 
the  contracting  parties  in  the  space  of  six  months,  or  sooner  if 
possible,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  signature  of  the 
present  treaty. 

Before  the  dissolution  of  the  army,  the  American  officers,  Society  of 
ID  their  cantonment  on  Hudson's  river,  instituted  a  society,  Cincinnati. 
which,  from  some  similarity  in  their  situation  to  that  of  the 
celebrated  Roman,  was  to  be  denominated  "  The  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati."  The  Society  was  to  be  designated  by  a  medal  of 
gold,  representing  tlie  American  eagle,  bearing  on  its  breast  the 
devices  of  the  order,  which  was  to  be  suspended  by  a  deep  blue 
ribbon  edged  with  white,  descriptive  of  the  Union  of  America 
and  France.  The  immutable  principles  of  the  Society  required 
the  members  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  human 
nature  for  which  they  had  fought  and  bled,  and  to  promote 
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1783.  and  cherish  union  and  honour  between  the  respective  states. 
N^vv/  Its  objects  were,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  as  well  as  a  cordial  a£Eection  among  the  officers; 
and  to  extend  acts  of  beneficence  to  those  officers  and  their 
families,  whose  situation  might  require  assistance.  A  comnun 
fund  was  to  be  created  by  the  deposit  of  one  month's  paj  oo 
the  part  of  every  officer  becoming  a  member.^ 
Oct.  18.  Congress  issued  a  proclamation  for  disbanding  the  army.   The 

Prochima-    proclamation  states,  that  in  the  progress  of  an  arduous  and  diffi- 
bandiog  the  ^^'^  ^^j  ^^^  Armies  of  the  United  States  of  America  have 
umy.         displayed  every  military  and  patriotic  virtue,  and  are  not  less  to 
be  applauded  for  their  fortitude  and  magnanimity  in  the  most 
trying  scenes  of  distress,  than  for  a  series  of  heroic  and  iUostri- 
ous  achievements,  which  exalt  them  to  a  high  rank  among  the 
roost  zealous  and  successful  defenders  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  mankind  ;  and  that,  by  the  blessing  of  divine  Providence  on 
our  cause  and  our  arms,  the  glorious  period  is  arrived  when  ov 
national  independence  and  sovereignty  are  established,  and  we 
enjoy  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  and  honourable  peace.    ^'  The 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  thus  impressed  with  a 
lively  sense  of  the  distinguished  merit  and  good  conduct  of  tbe 
said  armies,  do  give  them  the  thanks  of  their  country  for  their 
long,  eminent,  and  faithful  services.     And  it  is  our  will  and 
pleasure,  that  such  part  of  the  federal  armies  as  stand  engaged 
to  serve  during  the  war,  and  as  by  our  acts  of  the  26th  of  May, 
the  ilth  of  June,  the  9th  of  August,  and  the  26th  of  September 
last,  were  furloughed,  shall,  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  No- 
vember next,  be  absolutely  discharged,  by  virtue  of  this  our 
proclamation,  from  the  said  service." 
Gen.  Wash-      On  the  day  preceding  the  discharge  of  the  army,  general 
Fwrawdl     Washington  issued  his  farewell  orders,  which  were  replete  with 
Olden.       salutary  advice  respecting  their  future  conduct,  and  with  nSec^ 
tionate  wishes  for  their  present  and  future  happiness. 

1  This  Society  excited  no  incoosiderable  degree  of  jealousy  and  oppontiao. 
The  ablest  dissertation  against  it  was  entitled  "  Considerations  on  tbe  Society 
or  Order  of  Cincinnati,"  dated  Charlestown  (S.  C.)  October  10, 178S»  and  ag»* 
ed  Cassius,  It  was  the  production  of  iEdanus  Burke,  one  of  the  ju^KM  of 
the  supreme  court  of  South  Carolina ;  who  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  Cmdn- 
nati  creates  two  distinct  orders  among  the  Americans:  1.  A  race  of  hereditut 
nobles,  founded  on  the  military,  together  with  the  most  influential  famOlef  ana 
men  in  the  state ;  and,  2.  The  people,  or  plebeians. — "  More  than  twenty  yean 
have  elapsed,"  says  colonel  Humphreys,  "  and  not  one  fact  has  occurred  to 
countenance  these  jealous  insinuations."  Speech  to  the  Governor  and  ConncS 
of  Connecticut,  November  2, 1808,  in  support  of  a  Memorial  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati  in  Connecticut. — The  commutation  act,  passed  by  congress  tbif 
year,  as  a  substitute  for  the  previous  half  pay  act,  excited  great  uneasiness  io 
the  several  States,  especially  in  Connecticut ;  and  it  was  augmented  by  the  sp* 
peaiance  of  judge  Burke's  publication ;  but  it  soon  subaided. 
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The  eulogy  of  a  living  statesman,  delivered  in  congress  upon     1783* 
the  revolutionary  army  more  than  forty  years  after  its  dissolution,  v^-v-^^ 
while  pleading  the  cause  of  its  survivors,  is  at  once  a  suitable  Eulogy 
memorial  of  the  dead,  and  of  the  few  who  still  live.     '^  In  the  Ameriom 
history  of  this  army  there  is  something  so  prominent,  that  though  army. 
we  were  to  shut  our  eyes  against  it,  the  whole  world  would  yet 
see  it ;  a  monument  of  their  worth  so  solid,  that  every  coming 
generation  will  contemplate  it.    I  mean  their  conduct  at  the  end 
of  the  war.    I  cannot  well  describe  that  scene  of  patriotism, 
tempted,  yet  not  yielding ;  of  honour,  goaded  by  the  sense  of 
injustice,  yet  bearing  itself  with  unquestionable  loyalty ;  of  mili- 
tary power,  proud  in  its  victory,  yet  not  seduced  by  injury,  by 
suffering,  by  poverty,  by  real  or  supposed  coldness  and  neglect, — 
to  turn  its  sword  against  the  parental  bosom  of  the  country. 
The  occurrence  stands  widiout  a  precedent.     No  other  history 
shows  it :  and  the  honour  which  it  confers  on  our  own  annals  is 
worth  more,  far  more,  than  we  shall,  or,  indeed,  than  we  could 
now  bestow.  .  .  .  It  disbanded  itself;  it  stripped  off  its  armour; 
it  laid  down  its  sword.    Unpaid,  as  it  was ;  unclothed,  as  it 
was ;  unprovided,  as  it  was,  for  a  day's  maintenance,  it  dissolved, 
at  the  bidding  of  that  voice  of  public  liberty,  which  had  originally 
Ibrmed  it ;  and  it  left  the  great  and  sacred  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion unstained  by  a  single  instance  of  military  excess."^ 

New  fork  was  evacuated  by  the  British  on  the  25th  of  No-  Britiih 
vember ;  and  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the  city  the  Jj^'yoriT 
same  day.^    Soon  after,  general  Washington,  having  taken  leave 
of  his  officers,  repaired  to  Annapolis ;  where,  at  an  audience  in  ^^^^  ^^ 
congress,  he  with  equal  dignity  and  sensibility  delivered  to  the  banded, 
president  his  military  commission. 

After  the  peace,  a  joint  committee  from  the  senate  and  house  s.  Carolina 
of  representatives  in  South  Carolina,  chosen  to  hear  the  petitions  "^"^'j^ 
of  the  loyalists,  who  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  the  confisca-  estatei  to 
tion,  banishment,  and  amercement  laws,  made  a  report  to  the  the  loyiU- 
separate  houses  in  favour  of  a  great  majority  of  the  petitioners ;  "^* 
and  a  great  part  of  those  names  which  were  upon  the  confisca- 
tion, banishment,  and  amercement  lists,  were  struck  off.    The 
petitions  of  others  were  afterward  presented  from  year  to  year, 
and  ultimately  almost  the  whole  of  them  had  their  estates  restored 
to  them,  and  they  were  received  as  citizens.^ 

Congress  recommended  to  the  several  states,  to  secure  to  the  e^py  ^ght 
authors  or  publishers  of  any  new  books  not  hitherto  printed,  toauthon. 
being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  their  executors,  ad- 

1  Hon.  Daniel  Webster's  Speech  in  Congress,  on  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  sur- 
iMag  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Reyolution. 
*  &e  Note  XI. 
3  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  ii.  326. 
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ministrators  and  assigns,  the  copj  right  of  sudi  books  fcr  a 
certain  term  of  time  not  less  than  14  years  from  the  first  publi- 
cation ;  and  if  they  shall  survive  the  time  first  mentioned,  to 
secure  to  them  the  copy  right  of  such  books  for  another  term  d 
time  not  less  than  14  years,  by  such  laws  and  under  such  ifr- 
strictions  as  to  the  several  states  may  seem  proper. 

In  conformity  with  the  nintli  article  of  confederation,  yesdi^  coih 
gress  with  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the 
trade,  and  managmg  all  a£[airs  with  the  Indians,  not  members  of 
any  of  the  states,  congress  issued  a  Proclamation,  prohibitiog  all 
persons  from  making  settlements  on  lands  inhabited  or  claimed 
by  Indians  without  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  any  particular 
state,  and  from  purchasing  or  receiving  any  gift  or  cessioQ  of 
such  lands  or  claims,  without  the  express  authoriQr  aDd  directiois 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire  was  formed  by  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  of  the  people  of  that  state  held  at  Concord 
in  June,  and  estabEshed  on  the  31st  of  October.  It  was  to  go 
into  operation  on  tlie  first  Wednesday  of  the  following  year. 

Charlestown,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  was  incorporated 
by  the  legislature  of  that  state  by  the  name  of  The  City  of  Ciiarlea- 
ton. 

Dickinson  College  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  was  founded,  b 
was  thus  named  in  memory  of  the  great  and  important  services 
rendered  to  his  country  by  John  Dickinson,  the  presideat  of  ibe 
executive  council,  and  in  commemoration  of  his  very  liberal  do- 
nation to  the  institution. 

A  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English  Language  by  Noah 
Webster  was  published.^ 

An  earthquake  was  felt  from  New  Hampshire  to  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  29th  of  November. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  by  enumeration, 
amounted  to  about  113,000  English  and  French,  exclusive  of 
10,000  loyalists,  who  had  recently  setded  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  province.^ 

William  Alexander,  earl  of  Stirling,  major  general  in  the 
American  army,  died  at  Albany,  aged  57  years ;  Samuel  Cooper, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Boston,  aged  68  years  ;^  and  James 


1  At  the  beginning  of  1801,  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  of  copies  of  thii 
work  had  been  sold.     Miller,  ii.  384. 

2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  49. 

3  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper  was  a  son  of  William  Cooper,  who  was  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Brattle  street,  and  whom  this  sou  succeeded  in  the  ministiy  in 
1746,  as  colleague  with  Dr.  Colman.  He  was  a  distinguished  preacher,  aiul  t 
zealous  and  innuential  patriot.  His  various  talents  and  virtues,  with  a  peculiu^ 
ly  engaging  address,  procured  for  him  an  unusual  share  of  estimation  in  pavate 
and  in  public  life.  During  the  contest  with  Great  Brittain,  he  rendered  ftiy 
important  services  to  his  country.    **  He  did  much  to  obtam  foreign  aOiuiceiy 
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of  Boston,  author  of  political  tracts,  and  a  distinguished     1783. 
patriot,  in  his  58th  year.^  v^-v^^^ 

1784. 

It  was  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  that  conn.  ra- 
the lieutenant  governor  and  council  should  constitute  the  supreme  preme  court 
court  of  errors,  and  should  be  the  dernier  resort  in  all  matters  of  °  ^ 
law  and  equity,  brought  by  way  of  error  from  the  judgment  of 
die  superior  court.^ 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  no  negro  or  mu-  Conn,  law 
latto  child,  bom  within  that  si  ate  after  the  first  day  of  March  this  ^^^g^°* 
year,  can  be  held  in  servitude  longer  than  until  the  age  25  years. 
An  act  of  the  legislature,  to  promote  the  making  of  raw  silk  within  silk. 
that  state,  was  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  March.    The  towns  of 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Norwich,  and  Middletown,  Cities. 
ID  Connecticut,  were  incorporated  as  cities ;  and  in  each  was 
established  a  city  court,  consisting  of  the  mayor  and  two  senior 
aldermen. 

St.  John's  College  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  was  founded  ;  Univewity 
this  and  Washington  College  constitute  the  University  of  Mary-  °/JJf"^" 
land.'    A  Roman  Catholic  college  was  founded  at  Georgetown  j^c^jj^ji^j 
OD  the  Potomack.  college. 

The  Massachusetts  Bank,  and  the  Boston  Episcopal  Charitable 
Society,  were  incorporated. 

The  First  Medical  Society  in  Vermont  was  established  by  an  VemioiiL 
act  of  the  legislature.     An  act  was  passed  for  establishing  post 
<^ces  within  that  state ;  also  an  act  for  tlie  purpose  of  opening 
a  firee  trade  to  and  through  the  province  of  Quebec. 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce,  instituted  in  New  York  under  the  N.  York. 

and  Ida  letters  were  read  with  ^reat  satisfaction  by  the  ministiy  of  Versailles, 
whilst  men  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  Europe  became  his  corres- 
pondents." Beside  his  political  writings,  he  published  sermons  on  the  Artillery 
Election,  1751 ;  before  the  Society  for  encouraging  Industry,  1753 ;  at  the 
<3eneial  Election,  1756 ;  on  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  1759 ;  at  the  Ordination 
of  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson,  1760 ;  on  the  death  of  Geoi^  11.  1761 ;  at  the  Dud- 
lein  lecture,  1775 ;  and  a  sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  on 
the  commencement  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  state,  25  October,  1780. 
This  last  discourse,  and  some  of  his  other  productions,  have  been  published  in 
•ereral  languages.  Clarke's  Sermon  at  his  Interment  Thacher's  Centuiy 
Sonnon.    Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

I  For  a  full  and  lucid  account  of  the  character,  writings,  and  patriotic  acts  of 
this  eminent  man,  see  Tudor's  "  Life  of  James  Otis ; — containing  also,  Notices 
of  some  contemnoraiy  Characters  and  Events.*'    Boston,  1823. 

S  Day,  Hist.  Judiciary  of  Connecticut.  In  1793,  the  governor  was  added  to 
the  court,  and  made  the  presiding  judge.  In  1806,  the  judicial  power  of  the 
gDvemor  and  council  was  transferred  to  the  judges  of  the  superior  court,  who 
were,  from  this  time,  to  constitute  the  supreme  court  of  errors. 

3  TnimbuU.     See  1782. 
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1784.    colonial  government,  was  continued  a  corporation,  with  enlarged 
v^-^^^-w/  privileges,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.^ 

S.  Carolina  The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act  for  the  en- 
courageTthe  couragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  By  this  act,  the  copy 
aru.  right  of  books  was  secured  to  the  authors,  and  a  like  privilege  to 

the  inventors  of  useful  machines.^ 
Trade  of         The  foreign  trade  of  New  Haven,  which  had  been  destroyed 
N.  Ha?eiu    by  the  late  war,  was  revived.     The  number  of  vessels  belong^ 
to  the  city,  engaged  in  the  West  India  and  foreign  trade,  already 
amounted  to  33 ;  of  which  number  one  was  a  ship  of  300  tons, 
four  were  square  rigged  vessels,  or  brigs ;  the  others,  sloops  of 
60  to  llOtons.3 
Hodsoiu  The  town  of  Hudson,  in  New  York,  was  founded.    The 

ground  for  this  purpose  was  purchased  the  preceding  year,  hr 
Seth  and  Thomas  Jenkins  from  Providence  in  Rhode  Iskud, 
with  28  associates.^ 
First  u.  Sl        The  Empress  of  China,  a  ship  of  360  tons,  commanded  by 
cSm*  ^    ^^^^  Green  of  Boston,  sailed  from  New  York  in  February  fcf 
Canton,  and  returned  the  following  year.     This  was  the  first 
voyage  from  the  United  States  to  China.* 
Maiaadnh       The  third  census  was  taken  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  number 
■•"^  of  inhabitants  in  the  state  was  357,510.® 

A  bridge  365  feet  long  was  erected  over  Connecticut  river,  at 
Bellows  Falls,  connecting  Walpole  in  New  Hampshire  with 
Rockingham  in  Vermont.'' 
TeoipoEarj  A  temporary  government  was  provided  for  the  Western  Terri- 
5°^^°**"'  tory.  Congress  resolved.  That  so  much  of  the  territory  ceded 
era  Te?ri^  ^^  ^o  be  Ceded  by  individual  states  to  the  United  States,  as  is 
tory.  already  purchased  or  shall  be  purchased  of  the  Indian  inhabitants, 

and  offered  for  sale  by  Congress,  shall  be  divided  into  distinct 
states :  That  the  settlers  on  any  territory  so  purchased  and  of- 
fered for  sale,  shall,  either  on  their  own  petition  or  on  the  order 
of  Congress,  receive  authority  from  them,  with  appointments  of 

1  It  was  desired  to  promote  the  success  of  commerce ;  and  received  a  pi- 
tent  from  the  kme  of  Great  Britain  in  1770.     Spaffbrd. 
3  Grimk^,  Public  Laws  of  South  Carolina,  S43. 

3  Stiles,  Lit.  Diary,  In  1775  there  were  40  sail  of  vessels  belon^ng  to  New 
Hayen;  in  1781,  they  were  reduced  to  a  single  sloop  of  75  tons,  and  not  t 
coaster  was  left.    lb. 

4  Between  the  spring  of  1784  and  that  of  1786  there  were  erected  150  dwell- 
ing houses,  beside  wharves,  warehouses,  shops,  and  other  buildings  and  aereial 
works  connected  with  manufactures ;  and  the  population  had  increased  to  1500 
persons.  This  spot,  three  years  before,  had  been  occupied  as  a  fum,  with  t 
single  store  house  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

5  Pres.  Stiles,  Election  Sermon,  (2d  edit.)  89. 

6  Belknap,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  198, 199.  The  whites  were  85S,1SS; 
(he  blacks,  4377.  The  second  census  was  taken  in  1776,  at  which  time  tbe 
whites  were  343^45,  and  the  blacks,  5249.    For  iheJirst  census  see  1763. 

7  Farmer's  Gazetteer  of  N.  Hampshire.  The  bndge  was  sappoited  in  ^ 
middle  <*  by  the  great  rock." 
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time  and  place,  for  their  free  males  of  full  age  within  the  limits  1784. 
of  their  state  to  meet  together,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
temporary  government,  to  adopt  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any 
ooe  of  the  original  states ;  so  that  such  laws  nevertheless  shall 
be  subject  to  alteration  by  their  ordinary  legislature;  and  to 
erect,  subject  to  a  like  alteration,  counties,  townships,  or  other 
divisions,  for  the  election  of  members  for  their  legislature  :  That 
when  any  such  state  shall  have  acquired  twenty  thousand  free 
inhabitants,  on  giving  due  proof  thereof  to  Congress,  they  shall 
receive  from  them  authority  with  appointments  of  time  and  place, 
to  call  a  convention  of  representatives  to  establish  a  permanent 
constitution  and  government  for  themselves :  Provided,  that  both 
die  temporary  and  permanent  governments  be  established  on 
these  principles  as  their  basis. 

First.  That  they  shall  for  ever  remain  a  part  of  this  confede- 
racy of  the  United  States  of  America.  Second,  That  they  shall 
be  subject  to  the  articles  of  confederation  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  original  states  shall  be  so  subject,  and  to  all  the  acts 
and  ordinances  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
conformable  thereto.  Third.  That  they  in  no  case  shall  inter- 
fere with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  nor  with  the  ordinances  and  regulations 
which  Congress  may  find  necessary  for  securing  the  title  in  such 
soil  to  the  bona  fide  purchasers.  Fourth.  That  they  shall  be 
subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts  contracted  or  to  be 
contracted,  to  be  apportioned  on  them  by  Congress,  according  to 
the  same  common  rule  and  measure  by  which  apportionments 
thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  states.  Fifth.  That  no  tax 
shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  United  States. 
Sixth.  That  their  respective  governments  shall  be  republican. 
Seventh.  That  the  lands  of  non  resident  proprietors  shall  in  no 
case  be  taxed  higher  than  those  of  residents  within  any  new 
state,  before  the  admission  thereof  to  a  vote  by  its  delegates  in 
Congress. 

That  whensoever  any  of  the  said  states  shall  have  of  firee 
inhabitants,  as  many  as  shall  then  be  in  any  one  the  least  nume- 
rous of  the  thirteen  original  states,  such  state  shall  be  admitted 
by  its  delegates  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an 
eaual  footing  with  the  said  original  states ;  provided  the  consent 
ot  so  many  states  in  Congress  is  first  obtained  as  may  at  the 
time  be  competent  to  such  admission.  And  in  order  to  adapt 
the  said  articles  of  confederation  to  the  state  of  Congress  when 
its  numbers  shall  be  thus  increased,  it  shall  be  proposed  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  states,  originally  parties  thereto,  to  require  the 
assent  of  two  thirds  of  the  United  IStates  in  Congress  assembled, 
in  all  those  cases  wherein  by  the  said  articles,  the  assent  of  nine 
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1784.    states  is  now  required,  which  being  agreed  to  by  them  shall  be 
>^-v^w/  binding  on  the  new  states.     Until  such  admission  by  their  dele- 
gates into  Congress,  any  of  the  said  states  after  the  establishmeot 
of  their  temporary  government  shall  have  authority  to  keep  a 
member  in  Congress,  with  a  right  of  debating  but  not  of  voting. 

That  measures  not  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  con- 
federation, and  necessary  for  the  preservation  ot  peace  and  good 
order  among  the  settlers  in  any  of  the  said  new  states  until  they 
shall  assume  a  temporary  government  as  aforesaid,  may  firom  time 
to  time  be  taken  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  the  preceding  articles  shall  be  formed  into  a  charter  ci 
compact ;  shall  be  duly  executed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  under  hb  hand,  and  the  seal  of 
the  United  States ;  shall  be  promulgated ;  and  shall  stand  as 
fundamental  constitutions  between  the  thirteen  original  states,  uA 
each  of  the  several  states  now  newly  described,  unalterable  from 
and  after  the  sale  of  any  part  of  the  territory  of  such  state, 
pursuant  to  this  resolve,  but  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  of  the  particular  state  withm 
which  such  alteration  is  proposed  to  be  made. 
N.  Scotia.  Nova  Scotia  was  divided  into  four  separate  British  govenh 
ments ;  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  St.  John's,  and  Sydnej. 
Deaths.  Benjamin  Lord,  minister  of  Norwich  m  Connecticut,  died  at 

the  age  of  90  years  ;^  Anthony  Benezet,  of  Philadelphia,  aged 
71  years.^ 

1786. 

Trea^with      A  TREATY  of  Amity  and  Commerce  was  concluded  between 
^^^^^      the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States.' 

On  the  1st  of  June  John  Adams  was  introduced  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Carmarthen  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  ambassador 

1  Allen's  Biog.  Diet.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lord  was  ordained  in  1717 ;  was  fole 
pastor  of  the  church  until  his  84th  year ;  and  died  in  the  67th  year  oi  his  wboh 

5f ;  "  having  been  a  man  of  distinction  and  a  faithful,  evangelical  preacher.** 
e  published  sermons  on  various  occasions,  one  of  which  was  a  Half  CenluiT 
Discourse,  29  November,  1767,  fifty  years  from  his  ordination.  During  bv 
ministry,  the  town  was  divided  into  eight  ecclesiastical  societies.  ThnnbuH, 
Hist.  Conn.  ii.  629. 

3  This  distinguished  philanthropist  was  bom  in  France.  His  protesteit 
parents,  beine  obliged  to  leave  their  native  country  on  account  of  tfieir  religioB. 
went  first  to  London,  and  after  remaining  there  16  years,  came  to  PhUadelphia 
in  1731.  Having  previously  imbibed  the  religious  opinions  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  they  were  received  into  that  body  at  their  arrivaL  Thia  son  beouna 
very  eminent  for  14s  indefatigable  zeal  and  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  slavery* 
and  for  various  and  extensive  offices  of  philanthropy  and  charity.  Reese, 
C^clopsed.    Allen,  Biog. 

3  It  was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  places  of  their  remcdvs 
residence ;  T.  Jefferson,  Pans»  July  28 ;  B.  Franklin,  Passy,  July  9 ;  jTAduDii 
London,  Aug.  6, 1785. 
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extraordinary  from  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  court  of     1785. 
London.  v^-s,"^^ 

A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Hopewell,  on  the  Keowee,  between  Nov.  28. 
Benjamin  Hawkins,  Andrew  Pickens,  Joseph  Martin,  and  Lach-  ^"qJJJ^ 
Ian  M'lntosh,  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  of  the  one  keei. 
part,  and  the  head  men  and  warriors  of  all  the  Cherokees,  of  the 
other.     By  this  treaty,  these  Indians,  for  themselves,  and  their 
respective  tribes  and  towns,  acknowledged  all  the  Cherokees  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of 
no  other  sovereign  whomsoever.     The  boundaries  of  their  hunt- 
ing grounds  were  settled,  and  several  mutual  and  pacific  con- 
ditions agreed  on.    The  treaty  concludes  with  this  article  :  "  The 
hatchet  shall  be  for  ever  buried,  and  the  peace  given  by  the 
United  States,  and  friendship  re-established  between  the  said 
States  and  the  Cherokees  shall  be  universal ;  and  the  contracting 
parties  shall  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  maintain  the  peace 
^ven  as  aforesaid,  and  friendship  re-established." 

The  legislature  of  Vermont  passed  an  act,  granting  23,000  Grant  to 
acres  of  land  to  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  and  Moore's  couS^e!' 
Charity  School.     In  pursuance  of  this  act,  a  charter  was  issued 
by  the  governor  on  the  10th  of  June,  for  a  tract  of  land  six  miles 
square,  by  the  name  of  Wheelock.^ 

The  legislature  of  Georgia  passed  a  charter  for  an  institution,  Unirenity 
designed  to  embrace  the  literary  interests  of  the  state,  and  do-  o^ Gco'Ri*' 
nominated  The  University  of  Georgia. 

A  college  was  instituted  by  the  Methodists  at  Abington,  in  Cooketbniy 
Maryland,  by  the  name  of  Cokesbury  College,  after  Thomas  CoUege. 
Coke  and  Francis  Asbury,  bbhops  of  the  Methodist  episcopal 
church. 

The  Conquest  of  Canaan,  by  Timothy  Dwight,  was  published  Conqneitof 

at  Hartford.  Canaan. 

Fayetteville,  in  North  Carolina,  was  founded.  Fayette- 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Philadelphia  was  instituted.     The  ^ 
Humane  Society  in  Massachusetts  was  incorporated.     The  As-  Sodetiei. 
sodation  of  Tradesmen  and  Manufacturers  of  the  town  of  Boston 
was  formed. 

An  organ  was  set  up  in  the  First  Church  in  Boston.  This  was  Organ  in- 
tbe  first  instance  of  the  introduction  of  instrumental  music  into  a  ^'°**"**^- 
congregational  church  in  New  England. 

James  Oglethorpe,  founder  of  Georgia,  died  in  England,  at  the  Deathi. 
reputed  age  of  97  years.^     Samuel  Mather,  minister  of  the  Old 
North  Church  in  Boston,  died,  at  die  age  of  79  years.^ 

I  Vermont  State  Papers,  497. 
*  See  Note  XII. 

3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  258,  263.    Dr.  Mather  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
the  last  minister  of  the  venerable  family  of  the  Mathers.    He  was  a  son  of  Dr. 
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1786. 

^""•"^M  This  year  is  rendered  memorable  by  an  insurrection  in  Mas- 
Mcbosetts.  sachusetts.  A  heavy  debt,  lying  on  the  state,  with  a  similar 
burden  on  almost  every  corporation  within  it ;  a  relaxation  of 
manners,  and  a  free  use  of  foreign  luxuries ;  a  decay  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  with  a  scarcity  of  money ;  and,  above  all,  the 
debts  due  from  individuals  to  each  other,  were  the  primary  causes 
of  this  dangerous  sedition.  Heavy  taxes,  necessarily  imposed 
at  this  time,  were  the  immediate  excitement  to  discontent  and 
insurgency.  On  the  22d  of  August,  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  50  towns  in  the  county  of  Hampshire  met  at  Hatfield,  and 
voted  a  great  number  of  articles  as  grievances  and  *'  unnecessary 
burdens  now  lying  on  the  people  ;"  and  gave  directions  for  trans- 
mitting these  proceedings  to  the  convention  of  Worcester,  and  to 
the  county  of  Berkshire.  Very  soon  after,  a  number  of  insur- 
gents, supposed  to  be  nearly  1500,  assembled  under  arms  at 
Northampton  ;  took  possession  of  the  court  house ;  and  efiectu- 
ally  prevented  the  sitting  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and 
pJS^i^  geiSeral  sessions  of  the  peace.  The  governor  issued  a  procla- 
tiom^  '  mation  calling  on  the  officers  and  citizens  of  the  commonwealth 
to  suppress  such  treasonable  proceedings ;  but  it  had  litde  eSecL 
The  counties  of  Worcester,  Middlesex,  Bristol,  and  Berkdiire, 
were  set  in  a  flame.  In  the  week  succeeding  the  proclamatioo, 
a  body  of  more  than  300  insurgents  posted  themselves  at  the 
court  house  in  Worcester,  and  obliged  the  courts  of  common 
pleas  and  general  sessions  to  adjourn.  Insurgents  in  Middlesex 
county  prevented  the  courts  from  sitting  at  Concord.  In  the 
county  of  Bristol,  the  malcontents  assembled  to  prevent  the 
sitting  of  the  courts  at  Taunton;  but  the  people,  to  the  number 
of  300,  appearing  in  arms  under  major  general  Cobb,  counter^ 
acted  their  designs. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
several  towns  in  the  county  of  Worcester  sent  out  an  address  to 
the  people.  An  attempt  was  at  length  made  to  prevent  the  attine 
of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  by  a  number  of  insurgents  headed 
by  Daniel  Shays,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  continental 
army,  but  had  resigned  his  commission.     The  general  court,  at 

Cotton  Mather,  who  was  the  son  of  Increase,  who  was  a  son  of  Richard,  tiie 
first  minister  of  Dorchester.  The  portraits  of  each  of  these  four  ministers  were 
lately  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Crocker,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Mather,  in 
Boston ;  but  are  now  in  an  apartment  of  the  edipce  of  the  American  Antiquann 
Society  at  Worcester. — Beside  sermons  and  essays,  Dr.  S.  Mather  pubUsbed  Uie 
Life  of  his  Father,  and  an  Apology  for  Uie  liberties  of  the  Churches  in  New 
England. 
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this  distressing  period,  passed  three  laws  for  easing  the  burdens  1786« 
of  the  people :  an  act  ior  collecting  the  back  taxes  in  specific  v^-v'^^ 
articles  ;  an  act  for  making  real  and  personal  estate  a  tender  in 
discharge  of  executions  and  actions  commenced  at  law ;  and  an 
act  for  rendering  law  processes  less  expensive.  They  provided 
for  the  apprehending  and  trial  of  dangerous  persons ;  but  at  the 
same  time  tendered  pardon  to  all  the  insurgents.  These  lenient 
measures  of  government  were  ascribed,  not  to  clemency,  but  to 
weakness  or  timidity.  The  judicial  courts  being  adjourned  by 
the  legislature  to  the  26th  of  December,  to  sit  at  Springfield ; 
Shays  with  about  300  malcontents  marched  into  that  town  to 
oppose  the  administration  of  justice,  and  took  possession  of  the 
court  house.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  court 
with  an  order,  couched  in  the  humble  form  of  a  petition,  re- 
quiring them  not  to  proceed  on .  business ;  and  both  parties  re- 
tired. 

The  disposition  to  insurgency  was  not  confined  to  Massachu-  insumc- 
setts.  On  the  20th  of  September,  about  200  men,  armed  in  Hj^i^rT 
difierent  modes,  surrounded  die  general  assembly  of  New  Hamp- 
shire convened  at  Exeter,  and  held  the  whole  body  prisoners 
several  hours ;  but  the  citizens,  appearing  in  arms,  crushed  the 
insurrection  there  in  its  infancy.  The  object  of  the  insurgents 
was,  to  force  the  legislature  into  a  paper  money  system,  agreea- 
bly to  a  petition  which  had  been  previously  preferred  by  a  con- 
yendon  of  delegates  fi'om  about  thirty  towns  m  that  state.  The 
president,  in  a  cool  and  deliberate  speech,  explained  to  the  in- 
surgents the  reasons  for  which  the  assembly  had  rejected  the 
petition ;  exposed  the  weakness  and  injustice  of  their  request ; 
said,  if  it  were  ever  so  proper,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
were  in  favour  of  it,  yet  the  legislature  ought  not  to  comply  with 
it,  while  surrounded  by  an  armed  force ;  and  declared,  that  no 
consideration  of  personal  danger  would  ever  compel  the  legisla- 
ture to  violate  the  rights  of  their  constituents.  When  his  speech 
was  finished,  the  drum  beat  to  arms ;  as  many  as  had  guns  were 
ordered  to  load  them  with  balls ;  sentries  were  placed  at  the 
doors ;  and  death  was  threatened  to  any  person  who  should  at- 
tempt to  escape  until  their  demands  were  granted.  This  insult 
to  the  legislature  was  beheld  in  silence  until  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  when  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Exeter  beat  a  drum  at 
a  distance,  and  others  cried,  '^  Huzza  for  government  1  Bring  up 
the  artillery."  The  sound  of  these  words  struck  the  mob  with 
an  instant  panic,  and  they  scattered  in  every  direction.  They 
collected  the  next  day ;  but  the  president,  having  called  out  the 
force  of  the  state,  soon  dispersed  them.  Some  were  taken 
prisoners.  Eight  were  arraigned  at  the  superior  court  on  an 
mdictment  for  treason ;  but  no  one  suffered  capital  punbhment. 
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1786»    ^^The  whole  opposition  was  completely  subdued;   wavering 
minds  became  settled ;  converts  were  made  to  the  side  of  g9^ 
emment ;  and  the  system  of  knavery  received  a  deep  wouodi 
from  which  it  has  not  since  recovered."^ 
ProixMaiof      A  proposal  was  made  by  the  assembly  of  Virginia  for  a  ooo- 
^*'*nera/°'  vention,  to  consist  of  committees  from  all  the  states,  to  take  iolo 
coQTention.  consideration  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  continent,  and  lo 
agree  upon  some  general  plan,  or  to  delegate  power  to  congiess 
to  legislate  on  the  subject.     Committees  from  some  of  the  states 
met  at  Annapolis  in  September ;  but  only  five  states  beii^  re- 
presented in  this  meeting,  no  plan  was  adopted  for  the  regulatkn 
of  the  commerce  of  the  country.     It  was  recommended  by  them, 
however,  that  there  should  be  a  convention  at  Philadeqptua  m 
May  of  the  following  year,  to  be  composed-  of  delegates  from 
all  the  states,  for  the  purpose  of  revismg  the  confederation,  and 
giving  power  to  congress  sufficient  for  adojpting  and  enforcing  all 
such  regulations  as  should  be  necessary  (or  the  credit,  respecta- 
bility, and  prosperity  of  the  country.* 
Treaty  with      The  same  commissioners  who  had  recently  made  a  treaty 
uwfc**°*^     with  the  Cherokecs  at  Keowee,  concluded  a  treaty  at  the  same 
place,  and  of  the  same  purport,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Choctaw 
nation  on  the  3d  of  January. 
Mass.  act         An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  for 
for  a  mint    establishing  a  mint  for  the  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  ^ 
PorUaod.         Portland,  in  the  District  of  Maine,  was  incorporated,     xiacris- 
Harrisbuig.  burg,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  founded. 
N.  York.         The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  state  of  New  York  was 

238,897.3 
Charles  riv-      Charles  river  bridge,  connecting  Boston  widi  Charlestowii} 
er  bndge.     ^^^  opened  for  passengers  on  the  19th  of  June. 
S.CaroiiDa       The  legislature  of  South  Carolma,  premising  the  continuing 
act  for  re-    jjjg  ^q^lI  of  covemment  in  the  city  of  Charleston  was  produc- 

moYingtbe    ^         /.  °.  .  j  ^  ^     ^i,       iS  ^e 

aeatofgoT-  tive  of  many  mconveniences  and  great  expense  to  the  citizens  ot 

eminent      the  State,  passed  an  act,  to  appoint  commissioners  to  purchase 

land  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  town,  and  for  removing  to  it 

the  seat  of  government.     The  town  was  to  be  called  and  known 

by  the  name  of  Columbia.^    A  company  was  incorporated  by 


1  Belknap,  Hist.  N.  Hampshire,  ii.  c.  27. 

9  Bradford,  Mass.  ii.  258.  The  motion  for  the  first  meeting  was  made  by  tfie 
Hon.  James  Madison  in  the  house  of  delegates  in  Virginia,  in  1785. 

3  A.  D.  1786      y^  220,008        ^    ,  18,889 

1766       ^^'"^^^        96,776        "'^^"         13,642 

4  Grimk^'s  Public  Laws  of  S.  Carolina.  The  commissioners  were  inthoiiiei 
and  required  to  "  lay  off  a  tract  of  land  2  miles  square,  near  Friday's  fernr,  oo 
the  Congaree  river,  into  lots  of  half  an  acre  eadi,''  with  streets  of  ratable  ^ 
mensioQs.    See  1789. 
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the  same  legislature,  for  the  inland  navigation  from  the  Santee     1786. 
river  to  die  Cooper.^  v^-v-^/ 

The  Connecticut  Socie^  of  Arts  was  instituted.    The  Massa-  Sodeties. 
chusetts  Congregational  Charitable  Society,^  and   the   Scotch 
CJharhable  Socie^,  were  incorporated.     A  Universal  church 
was  founded  at  Boston.     The  Philadelphia  Dispensary  was 
established* 

Lord  Dordiester  (Sir  Guy  Carleton)  arrived  at  Quebec,  with  ^^  ^^' 
die  commission  of  captain  general  and  governor  of  Quebec,  of  QiT^^' 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  their  dependencies,  and  the 
island  of  Newfoundland. 

A  violent  tornado  was  experienced  at  Woodstock,  in  Con-  TVnmado. 
necticiit,  on  the  23d  of  August,' 

Printing  was  begun  at  Lexington,  in  Kentucky. 

Nadianiel  Greene,  late  major  general  in  the  American  army.  Death  of 
died  at  bis  seat  near  Savannah,  aged  47  years.*  ^-  Greene. 

1787. 

Ths  insurgents  in  Massachusetts  continuing  to  assemble,  and  insurrec- 
to  endeavour  to  impede  the  measures  of  government  by  an  Mdilfalfu'' 
armed  force ;  a  body  of  troops,  to  the  amount  of  above  4000,^  continuei. 

iDrayton,  S.  Car.  156—167.  Grimk^,  Laws  of  S.  Car.  The  Santee  Canal 
was  fint  passed  by  a  boat  in  1800. 

9  The  act  authorizes  to  (Urect  the  tunds  which  charity  had  placed  or  should 
place  in  their  hands ;  and  requires  Uiat  **  the  annual  income  thereof  shall  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  such  widows  and  children  of  deceased  conmgational 
ministevs,  who  have  been,  or  shall  be,  settled  within  this  coromonwe^th,  and  of 
tiie  widows  and  children  of  the  president  and  professors  of  the  Universihf  in 
Cambrid^,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  proper  objects  of  the 
diarity.  The  origin  of  this  Society  may  be  traced  to  the  year  1692,  from  whidh 
time  the  congregational  ministers  of  B&ssachusetts  held  an  annual  Conyention 
on  iho  next  day  after  the  General  Election.  Account  of  Mass.  Cong.  Char. 
Society.    £Qst.  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers. 

3  About  five  o'clock,  p.  m.  a  veiy  dark  cloud  appeared  in  the  west,  moving 
with  great  velocity  in  an  eaotedy  direction ;  and  an  uncommon  darkness  with  a 
violent  tempest  and  tornado  succeeded.  More  than  100  buildings  were  either 
unroofed,  shattered  or  destroyed,  and  an  immense  number  of  forest  trees  laid 
desolate. 

4  Congress  resolved.  That  a  monument  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Nathaniel 
Greene,  esquire,  at  the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  with  the  following  in- 
scription : 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Nathaniel  Greene,  esquire,  a  native  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  died  on  the  19th  of  June,  1786,  late  major-general  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  commander  of  their  army  in  the  southern  de- 
partment. The  United  States  in  Coneress  assembled,  in  honour  of  his  patriot- 
um,  valour,  and  ability,  have  erected  mis  monument." 

5  It  was  advised  by  the  Council,  that  700  men  should  be  raised  from  the 
coun^  of  Suffolk,  600  from  Essex,  800  from  Middlesfex,  1200  from  Hampshire, 
and  1200  from  Worcester ;  the  whole  amounting  to  4400  rank  and  file.  Two 
companies  of  artillei^  were  ordered  to  be  be  detached  from  Suffolk,  and  two 
ixom  Middlesex.  The  whole  were  to  be  raised  for  thirty  days,  unless  sooner 
dischaiged. 
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1787.  was  ordered  out  to  support  the  Judicial  courts,  and  suppress  the 
v^v'*^/  insurrection.  The  command  of  this  respectable  force  was  given 
by  the  governor  to  major  general  Lincoki,  ^^  whose  reputatioQ 
and  mildness  of  temper  rendered  him  doubly  capacitatea  for  so 
delicate  and  important  a  trust."  The  army  reached  Worcester 
on  the  22d  of  January ;  and  the  judicial  courts  sat  there  with- 
out interruption.  Previous  to  the  marching  of  the  troops  from 
Roxbury,  orders  had  been  given  to  general  Shepard  to  take 
possession  of  the  post  at  Springfield,  where  was  a  oontinoital 
arsenal.  Here  he  accordingly  collected  about  900  men,  who 
were  afterward  re-enforced  with  the  addition  of  nearly  300  of 
the  Hampshire  militia.  To  this  post  the  insurgents  directed  their 
first  attention,  from  a  hope  of  carrying  it  before  the  arrival  of 
general  Lincoln.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
25th  of  January,  general  Shepard  perceived  Shays  advancing  on 
the  Boston  road  toward  the  arsenal,  with  his  troops,  which 
amounted  to  1100  men,  in  open  column.  The  general  sent  oae 
of  his  aids  with  two  other  gentlemen,  several  times,  to  know  the 
intention  of  the  enemy,  and  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  Their 
answer  purported,  that  they  would  have  the  barracks ;  and  th^ 
immediately  marched  forward  within  250  yards  of  the  arseoal 
A  message  was  again  sent  to  inform  them,  that  the  militia  were 
posted  there  by  order  of  the  governor,  and  of  congress ;  aod 
that,  if  they  approached  near,  they  would  be  fired  on.  "  That," 
said  one  of  the  leaders,  ^^  is  all  we  want;"  and  they  advanced 
Jam  25.  100  yards  farther.  General  Shepard  now  gave  orders  to  fire; 
ard"firc8^on  ^"^  ^®  Ordered  the  two  first  shot  to  be  du-ected  over  their  heads, 
the  insur-  This  discharge  quickening,  instead  of  retarding  their  approach, 
gents.  ^Q  artillery  was  levelled  against  the  centre  of  their  cdunm. 

A  cry  of  murder  instantly  rose  from  the  rear  of  the  insurgents, 
and  their  whole  body  was  thrown  into  total  confusion.     Shays 
attempted  to  display  liis  column,  but  in  vain.     His  troops  re- 
treated precipitately  to  Ludlow,  about  ten  miles,  leaving  three  of 
their  men  dead,  and  one  wounded,  on  the  field.^ 
They  take        The  main  body  of  the  insurgents  took  post  at  Pelham ;  from 
post  at  Pel-  which  place,  on  the  13th  of  January,  their  officers  addressed  a 
™'  petition  to  the  general  court.     On  the  3d  of  February,  while  a 

conference  was  holding  between  one  of  their  leaders  and  an 
officer  of  the  array,  the  insurgents  withdrew  from  Pelham  to 
Petersham.     General  Lincoln,  who  was  then  at  Hadley,  receiv- 

l  At  this  time  about  400  of  the  insurgents  were  assembled  at  West  Spring 
field,  under  the  command  of  Luke  Day,  who  was  to  have  cooperated  with  Shays 
on  the  25th,  but  found  reasons  for  ns.^igning  another  day  for  the  attack,  tod 
failed  in  the  cooperation.  Beside  thcfle  and  the  1100  with  Sha3r8,  a  party  of 
about  400  from  the  county  of  Bcrksliire,  under  the  command  of  Eli  Pirsoos, 
was  stationed  in  the  north  parish  of  Springijeld. 
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iDg  intelligence  of  their  movement,  put  his  army  in  motion  in  pur-     1787. 
suit  of  them,  and  made  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  marches  that   >^^-v^w/ 
was  ever  performed  in  America.     His  troops  commenced  their  Gen.  Lin- 
march  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  by  two  in  the  morning  reach-  ^o^**  march- 
ed New  Salem.     Here  a  violent  north  wind  rose ;  the  cold  was  themt*°* 
extreme ;  a  snow  storm  at  once  heightened  the  inclemency  of 
the  weath^,  and  filled  the  paths ;  the  route  lay  over  high  land, 
fvbere  the  exposure  was  great ;  the  country  was  thinly  settled, 
4Uid  for  many  miles  aflbrded  them  no  covering.     Exposed  to  all 
diese  evils,  they  advanced,  without  scarcely  halting,  the  distance 
of  30  miles ;  their  front  reaching  Petersham  by  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  their  rear  being  five  miles  distant.     A  pursuit  surprises  & 
^ough  so  many  difficulties  being  totally  unexpected,  the  insur-  fhem."^* 
gents  were  completely  surprised ;   and,  scarcely  [firing  a  gun, 
quitted  the  town  in  great  confusion.     They  were  pursued  about 
two  miles,  and  150  of  them  were  taken  prisoners.     Many  of  the 
fugitives  retired  to  their  own  houses  ;  and  the  rest,  including  all 
tbeir  principal  officers,  fled  into  the  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  and  Vermont.     Some  predatory  incursions  were 
afterward  made  by  them  from  their  lodgments  in  the  neighbour- 
iog  states ;  but  such  decisive  measures  were  taken,  as  obliged 
them  to  seek  refuge  in  Vermont,  as  their  last  resort. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  general  court  appointed  three  com-  Commis- 
missioners,^  whose  duty  it  was,  on  certain  conditions,  to  promise  !|S"tS*^ 
indemnity  to  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  rebellion.     Seven 
hundred  and  ninety  persons  took  the  benefit  of  the  commission. 
Fourteen  persons,  who  were  tried  at  the  supreme  judicial  court, 
received  sentence  of  death  ;  but  they  were  successively  pardon- 
ed.    "  Thus,"  says  the  historian  of  the  Insurrection,  "  was  a  Termina- 
dangerous  internal  war  finally  suppressed  by  the  spirited  use  offionofthe 
constitutional  powers,  without  the  shedding  of  blood  by  the  hand  l°on."**^ 
of  the  civil  magistrate ;  a  circumstance  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  ascribe  to  its  real  cause,  the  lenity  of  govern- 
ment, and  not  to  their  weakness ;  a  circumstance,  too,  that  must 
attach  every  man  to  a  constitution,  which,  from  a  happy  principle 
of  mediocrity,  governs  its  subjects  without  oppression,  and  re- 
claims them  without  severity."^ 

A  proposition  for  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  Causes  of  a 
United  States,  brought  forward  this  year,  requires  a  retrospective  [he  national 
view  of  the  antecedent  state  of  the  Union.     The  articles  of  govcm- 
Confederation,  fiamed  during  the  struggles  against  oppressions  of  ™®°^ 
the  British  government,  cautiously  withheld  such  a  delegation  of 

1  Benjamin  Lincoln,  commander  of  the  army ;  Samuel  Phillips,  jun.  president 
of  the  Senate ;  and  Samuel  Allyne  Otis,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
thres. 

2  Afinot,  History  of  the  Insurrections  in  Massachusetts. 
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1787.  power,  as  might  endanger  the  rights  of  the  peo^  fiom  nders  of 
v^^v^-i^  their  own  election.  This  form  of  confederadoo,  during  the 
period  of  common  danger,  answered  the  general  purposes  c^ 
government;  but  no  sooner  had  that  period  elapsed,  than  the 
total  inefficiency  of  the  federal  government  was  perceived.  An 
enormous  debt  had  been  contracted,  yet  pulAc  credit  was  m 
the  lowest  state  of  depreciation.  Congress  devised  a  sjHam  of 
revenue,  an  essential  part  of  which  was  a  continental  impost  ftr 
twenty  five  years,  the  neat  proceeds  of  which  wereio  be  exdn- 
sively  applied  to  the  discharge  of  existing  debts.  TUb  sfHem 
was  transmitted  to  the  state  legislatures,  accompanied  by  m 
address  strongly  enforcing  the  expediency  of  its  immediale  adop- 
tion ;  but,  from  the  various  and  interfering  interests  of  the  diffisrat 
states,  it  was  but  partially  adopted,  and  never  polio  operatioD. 
The  ordinances  of  congress  were  disregarded.  BlaDj  states 
neglected,  or  refused,  to  furnish  their  quotas  of  the  natioDal  ex- 
penditures. In  some  states,  the  treaties  with  fineign  oalkos, 
particularly  with  Great  Britain,  were  disregarded,  or  meaty 
violated.  Dangerous  insurrections  in  some  parts  of  the  Uidod 
excited  fearful  apprehendons  of  the  like  evib  m  odier  parts,  b 
this  state  of  ttungs,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  citizens,  dnt 
an  energetic  system  of  national  government  only  could  revive  the 
ruined  state  of  commerce ;  restore  public  and  private  credit; 
give  a  national  character  to  the  States ;  secure  die  faith  of  public 
treaties ;  and  prevent  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  civil  war.^  A  pio- 
position  was  made  by  Virginia  to  the  other  states  to  meet  in 
convention,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution  of  goven- 
ment,  which  should  be  adequate  to  the  national  exigencies.' 
CoDven-  Agreeably  to  this  proposition,  delegates  from  sdl  the  states^ 

^*<^  excepting  Rhode  Island,  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  May; 

chose  general  Washington  for  their  president ;  and,  on  the  17di 
Federal       of  September,  unanimously  agreed  on  a  federal  constitutiaD. 
agreed  od!**  ^^  ^h^  4th  of  October,  congress  resolved  unanimously,  eleven 
states  being  present,  that  the  new  constitution  be  transmitted  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  in  order  to  be  submitted  to 
conventions,  chosen  by  the  people,  agreeably  to  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  the  general  convention. 
Connecti-        Connecticut  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  within 
cut  cedes     her  chartered  limits  west  of  Pennsylvania,  reserving  to  itself  about 
upstates.  ^  ^^^^  millions  of  acres.    Of  this  reserve  500,000  acres  were 
granted  by  the  state  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  London,  Fairfield, 
and  Norwalk,  whose  property  had  been  destroyed  by  the  British 
troops  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

1  See  Chipman's  Sketches  of  the  Principles  of  Government 
9  See  1786. 
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The  dispute  between  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  respect-     1787. 
mg  a  claim  of  die  former  state  to  a  part  of  die  territory  west  of  v^>/^w/ 
Hudson  river,  was  tliis  year  brought  to  an  amicable  termination.  Dispntebe- 
Commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  two  states,  met  [ll^asettt*' 
at  Hartford,  and  finally  agreed,  that  Massachusetts  should  have  and  N.Toik 
die  p©-emptive  right  to  two  large  tracts  of  land  within  the  bounds  J^^**^* 
it  cudmed,  being  in  the  whole  about  five  millions  of  acres ; 
880,000  of  which  were  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  the  other  tract,  in  the  more  western  part  of  the  state, 
bordering  on  lake  Erie.     All  the  residue,  claimed  by  Massachu- 
setts, was  ceded  and  relinquished  to  New  York  for  ever,  except- 
ing die  most  western  part  of  the  original  claim  of  Massachusetts, 
wmch  had  been  previously  ceded  to  congress,  and  formed  a  part 
of  the  northern  and  western  territory  of  the  United  States,  bor- 
dering on  the  Bridsh  possessions.^ 

The  pre-emptive  title  to  this  territory  was  claimed  by  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  under  its  colonial  charter,  which  contemplated 
die  whole  region  between  its  north  and  south  boundaries,  from 
die  Adantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  charter  of  the  state  of 
New  York  mterfering  with  this  claim,  the  differences  of  the  two 
Mates,  after  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  adjust  them  under 
die  old  congress  of  the  confederation,  were  dius  setded  by  the  com- 
missioners ;  Massachusetts  ceding  to  New  York  die  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  of  all  the  territory  claimed  by  the  former  within 
dbe  Emits  of  die  latter,  and  New  York  ceding  to  Massachu- 
setts the  property  of  the  soil.  The  line  commences  in  the  42d 
dc^ee  of  north  latitude,  82  miles  west  of  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  called  the  *' Pre-emption 
Line.''  It  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  Seneca  lake,  at  its 
north  end,  and  about  the  middle  of  Greneva,  and  also  through 
Sodus  bay.^ 

A  treaty  was  concluded  in  January  between  the  United  States 

1  Bradford,  Hist.  Mass.  ii.  288.  The  tracts  ceded  by  New  Yoik  to  Massa- 
duisetts  induded  <'  all  the  lands  within  their  jurisdiction,  west  of  a  meridian 
fliat  sluJl  be  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  north  boundary  Une  of  Pennsylyania, 
-81  mUes  west  from  the  Delaware  (excepting  one  mile  along  the  east  side  of 
Niagara  liver)  ;  and  also  10  townships  between  the  Chenango  and  Owegy  rivers, 
iMciving  the  jurisdiction  to  the  state  of  New  Yorlc."  Morse.  See  a.  d.  1T73». 
in  which  year  commissioners  agreed  to  the  principles  on  which  the  bounds 
Aoiild  be  setded,  and  the  line  was  actually  run,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  par- 
tfet ;  but  the  war  commenced  before  the  agreement  received  the  sanction  oi  the 
Ung.  The  present  adjustment  was,  in  a  great  measure,  conformable  to  the 
agreement  made  fourteen  years  before. 

*  Description  and  Memorandums  of  the  County  of  Munroe  (N.  Y.)  and  its 
Environs.  **  It  proves  to  be  the  meridian  of  the  city  of  Washington."  Spafford. 
It  is  also  the  west  boundary  line  of  the  New  York  Military  Lands,  which  contain 
28  townships,  eadi  10  miles  square — **  that  splendid  monument  of  the  eradtudo 
of  New  York  to  her  Revolutionary  heroes.  She  gave  650  acres  of  good  la&d  to 
eveiy  soldier." 
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1787.    and  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  by  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
v^-v^^  Jefferson,  and  ratified  by  congress  on  the  18th  of  July. 
Ordinance        Congress  made  an  ordmance  for  the  government  of  the  terri- 
^BMnt*of  tory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river  OMo.     By  the 
the  N.  w.    fourth  article  of  this  ordinance,  slavery  and  involuntary  .servitude 
Terntory.    ^^  prohibited,  except  in  the  punishment  of  crimes.^    On  the 
Instructions  ^^^  °^  October,  congress  prepared  Instructions  to  the  commis- 
to  comfflis-  sioners  for  negotiating  a  Treaty  with  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
"°in"ian'    Southcm  department,  for  the  purpose  of  establi^ing  Peace  be- 
treaty;        tween  the  United  States  and  those  tribes:  Also,  Instructioos to 
and  to  the    ^®  Govemor  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the 
governor  of  river  Ohio,  relative  to  an  Indian  Treaty  in  the  Northern  depait- 
T*  ^to^'    raent.     In  the  first  of  these  Instructions,  the  present  treaty  is 
^'    declared  to  have  for  its  principal  object  the  restoration  of  peace; 
in  the  second,  "the  primary  objects"  are  declared  to  be  "the 
removing  all  causes  ot  controversy,  so  that  peace  and  harmoDf 
may  continue  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  tribes; 
the  regulating  trade  and  settling  boundaries."^ 
Western         The  legislature  of  South  Carolma  passed  an  act  for  ceding  the 
s  "caroliwi.  ^^^'^^^  territory  of  that  state,  toward  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
'  United  States.    The  same  legislature  incorporated  companies 
for  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Catawba  and  Wateree,  and  ix 
improvmg  the  navigation  of  Edisto  and  Ashley  rivers.^ 
Societies!         The  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians 
and  others  in  North  America  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts.     The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  relief  of  free  Negroes  unlawfully 
held  in  bondage,  begun  in  1774,  was  now  enlarged.     A  Socie^ 
was  established  at  New  York  for  promoting  the  manumission  of 
slaves  in  that  city,  and  to  establish  a  free  school  for  black  chil- 
dren.    The  Pennsylvania   Society  for  the   encouragement  rf 
manufactures  and  useful  arts  was  instituted. 
Pubiica-  A.  Defence  of  the  Constitutions  of  (Jovernment  of  the  United 

tions.         States  of  Ajnerica,  by  John  Adams,  then  minister  at  the  court  of 
St.  James,  was  printed  at  London.*    The  Vision  of  Cohimbus, 
a  Poem  by  Joel  Barlow,  was  published  at  Hartford. 
Bishops  The  royal  assent  was  given  to  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  the 

oonwcrated  preceding  year,  empowering  the  English  bishops  to  consecrate 
sylvania,     to  the  officc  of  bishops  persons  being  subjects  and  citizens  of 
jrf.  York,     foreign  countries.     By  virtue  of  this  act,  the  Rev.  Drs,  William 
White,  rector  of  Christ  church  and  St.  Peter's  in  Philadelphia, 


1  Life  of  Richard  H.  Lee,  i.  240. 

3  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  i.  274—276.    Edit.  1821. 

3  Drayton,  S.  Carolina,  iv.  165 — 158.    Grimk^,  Laws  S.  Car. 

4  Two  volumes  were  ihen  printed ;  the  third,  in  1788. 
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and  Samuel  Prevost,  rector  of  Trinity  church  in  New  York,     1787; 

were  consecrated  bishops  at  Lambeth  palace ;  the  one,  for  the   y^^^^^-^^ 

superintendence  of  the  episcopal  churches  in  Pennsylvania,  and 

the  other,  for  the  superintendence  of  those  in  the  state  of  New 

York.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  of  New  York,  was  also  g^  ?^o^ 

consecrated   at  Lambeth,   bishop   of   the  Province  of    Nova      *^ 

Scotia.^ 

Franklin  College  was  founded  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  Fmnklia 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  German,  English,  Latin  and  ^^®8^ 
Greek,  and  other  learned  languages,  in  theology,  and  in  the  use- 
ful arts,  sciences  and  literature.    It  was  founded  for  the  particular 
accommodation  of  the  German  mhabitants  of  that  state,  and 
received  its  name  from  a  profound  respect  for  the  talents,  virtues, 
and  services  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  president  of  the  supreme 
executive  council.^     Columbian  College,  in  the  city  of  New  Columbia 
York,  was  incorporated.     The  College  of  Physicians  at  Phila-  ^^^^^ 
delphia  was  instituted. 

Maiden  bridge,  built  across  Mystic  river  in  Massachusetts,  was  Maiden 
opened  on  the  28th  of  September.  **"^se. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  Beach  street,  at  the  south  part  of  Boston,  ^'^^  >n 
on  the  24th  of  April,  and  consumed  100  houses.  ^*^*"** 

Baltimore  contained  1959  houses,  9  churches,  and  164  ware-  Baltimore, 
houses  and  stores.^ 

Catawba,  the  only  town  of  the  Catawbas,  the  only  nation  of  Catawbat. 
Indians  in  South  Carolina,  contained  about  450  inhabitants ;  of 
which  number  about  1 50  were  fighting  men. 

Thomas  Gage,  the  last  governor  of  Massachusetts  appointed  Deaths, 
by  the  crown,  died  in  England ;  Ebenezer  Gay,  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Hingham,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age,  and  69th  of 
his  ministry ;  Charles  Chauncy,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Boston,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  and  60th  of  his  ministry  ;^ 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenburg,  senior  minister  of  the  German 
Lutheran  congregation  of  Philadelphia,  aged  77  years.^ 

1  Stiles,  Literary  Diary.     This  [Dr.  Inglis]  is  the  first  English  bishop  in  the 
English  dominions  in  America,  or  foreign  parts.     lb. 
3  Report  on  the  subject  of  Education,  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  1822. 

3  About  1200  of  the  houses  were  in  the  town,  and  the  rest  at  Fell's  Point. 
Morse. 

4  For  the  characters  and  publications  of  Dr.  Gay  and  Dr.  Chauncy,  see  Eliot 
and  Allen,  Bioe.  Dictionaries. — Dr.  Chauncy  was  a  great  grandson  of  Charles 
Chauncy,  president  of  Harvard  College,  **  and  had  much  of  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  his  ancestor."  Emerson,  in  his  History  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston  has 
given  a  particular  account  of  his  ministry  and  printed  works. 

5  He  was  bom  at  Eimbeck,  in  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  in  1711 ;  and  was 
a  faithful  and  zealous  minister  of  the  church  of  Christ  48  years,  45  of  which 
were  spent  in  America.  "  He  may  be  considered  as  the  patriarch  of  the  Lutheran 
churches  in  America."    Pres.  Stiles,  Literary  Diary. 
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Indians. 


Slave  trade. 


1788. 

The  constitution,  proposed  tlie  last  year  to  the  people  of  die 
United  States  by  the  national  Convention,  was  adopted  by  all  the 
States,  exceptbg  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina ;  predsely 
one  hundred  years  after  the  Revolution  of  William  and  Maiy. 

The  Federalist,  a  Collection  of  Essays  written  in  favour  of  the 
New  Constitution,  as  agreed  -upon  by  the  Federal  Convention, 
was  published  at  New  x  ork.  The  design  of  the  wotk  was,  to 
prove  the  utility  of  the  union  of  the  American  States  to  their 
political  prosperity ;  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  confedera- 
tion to  preserve  that  union ;  the  necessity  oi  a  govenumoit  at 
least  equally  energetic  with  the  one  propc^ed  to  the  attainmeot 
of  this  object ;  the  conformity  of  the  proposed  constitution  to  the 
true  principles  of  republican  government;  its  analogy  to  the 
constitution  of  this  state ;  and  the  additional  securiqr  which  its 
adoption  will  affi>rd  to  the  preservation  of  that  species  of  govern- 
ment, to  liberty  and  to  property.^ 

Oliver  Phelps,  of  Granville,  Massachusetts,  having  prepared  him- 
self with  men  and  means  to  explore  a  tract  of  country  purchased 
of  Massachusetts  the  last  year,  penetrated  the  wilderness,  from 
the  German  Flats,  in  Herkimer,  to  Canandaigua.^  Sending  cot 
runners,  he  collected  the  sachems,  chiefs,  and  warriors  oi  the 
Six  Nations,  and  in  July,  with  the  aid  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirk- 
land,  as  State  Commissioner,  and  Indian  Missionary,  concluded 
a  treaty  and  purchase  of  a  tract  containing  about  2^  million  of 
acres.  The  leading  chiefs  and  warriors  concerned  in  these 
negotiations,  were  Farmer's'  Brother,  the  grand  sachem,  eminent 
for  his  political  wisdom,  and  Red  Jacket,  the  celebrated  orator. 
The  kindness  and  good  faith  with  which  Mr.  Phelps  uniformly 
conducted  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  secured  their  confi- 
dence and  affection ;  in  token  ^f  which,  they  adopted  both  him 
and  his  son  Oliver  I.  Phelps  as  honorary  members  of  their 
national  councils. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  to  prevent  the 
slave  trade,  and  for  granting  relief  to  the  families  of  such  persons 
as  may  be  kidnapped  or  decoyed  from  the  commonwealth. 
The  seizing  of  three  people  of  colour  by  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
in  Boston,  and  taking  them  by  force  to  the  West  Indies,  with  an 


V 

1  The  writers  of  these  Essays  were  Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Bfadison,  and 
John  Jay ;  gentlemen  "  distinguished  for  their  political  experience,  their  talenb, 
and  their  love  of  union."  These  Essays,  collected  in  two  vohimes  under  the 
title  of  The  Federalist,  **  win  be  read  and  admired  when  the  controTenj,  io 
which  that  valuable  treatbe  on  government  originated,  tiktXL  be  no  longer  le- 
membcred."    Marshall. 

9  Lands  that  had  been  ceded  by  N.  York  to  Massachusetts.    See  1787. 
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intention  to  make  sale  of  them,  were  the  occasion  of  this  law.  1788. 
The  person  engaged  in  thus  forcibly  taking  or  detaining  any  v^^v--^^ 
negro,  for  the  purpose  of  transportation  as  a  slave,  was  sub- 
jected to  a  heavy  penalty ;  the  owners  of  the  vessel  were  made 
liable  in  a  large  sum ;  the  insurance  was  to  be  void ;  and  the 
relations  of  the  persons  kidnapped,  if  these  were  sold  in  a  distant 
country,  were  allowed  to  prosecute  for  the  crime.^ 

By  order  of  congress,  two  of  the  four  cannon  which  con-  Inscriptions 
stituted  the  whole  train  of  artillery  possessed  by  the  British  cannon  "* 
colonies  of  North  America  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  used  in  the 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  received  appropriate  inscriptions.  ^*'' 
Two  of  these  cannon  belonged  to   a  number  of  cidzens  of 
Boston,  and  the  other  two,  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts. 
On  one  of  the  two  first  was  inscribed,  '*  The  Hancock,  Sacred 
to  Liberty;"  on  the  other,   "The   Adams."     Both  had   this 
historical  sketch,  with  the  addition,  that  "these  were  used  in 
many  engagements  during  the  war ; "  and  that  "  the  other  two, 
the  property  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  were  taken  by 
the  enemy."  ^ 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  resolved,  that  a  tract  of  land  Semiiiaiyof 
should  be  laid  out  to  the  northward  of  Waldo's  plantation,  nearly  *"'^^* 
central  between  the  two  rivers  Kennebeck  and  Penobscot,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  seminary  of  learning. 

The  presbyterian  synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  Spod  di- 
diinded  into  four  synods :  the  synod  of  New  York  and  New  ^*^**^ 
Jersey ;  the  synod  of  Philadelphia ;  the  sy^od  of  Virginia ;  and 
the  synod  of  the  Carolinas.  The  four  synods  now  consisted  of 
16  presbyteries,  in  which  there  were  182  presbyters,  who  had 
the  care  of  220  churches.  Beside  these,  there  were  about 
210  churches  vacant.  The  number  of  presbyterian  churches 
in  America  was  computed  to  be  618  ;  the  number  of  presby- 
terian ministers,  226.  Tennessee  already  had  a  presbytery, 
called  Abington  presbyter}*,  consisting  of  23  large  congregations, 
but  supplied  by  six  ministers  only.^ 

The  Society  of  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  for  propa-  Moravian 
gating  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  was  incorporated  by  the       *^* 
government  of  Pennsylvania.     There  were  at  this  time  about 


1  Mass.  Laws.    Bradford,  Mass.  ii.  c.  14. 

9  The  secretary  at  war  represented  to  congress,  that  there  were  in  the  arsenals 
of  the  United  States  "  two  brass  cannon,  which  constituted  one  moiety  of  the 
field  artillery  with  which  the  late  war  was  commenced  on  the  part  of  America, 
and  which  were  constantly  in  service  throughout  the  war;"  and  that  they 
belonged  to  Massachusetts.  Congress  resolved,  that  the  secretary  at  war  cause 
a  suitable  inscription  to  be  placed  on  them,  and  deliver  them  to  the  order  of  the 
governor  of  Maissachusetts. 

3  Adams,  View  of  Religions. 

VOL.  u.  47 
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1788.     1300  souls  of  this  denomination  of  Christians  in  Pennsylvaoia ; 
v^*v^^^   between  500  and  600  of  whom  were  at  Bethlehem. 
Mass  per-        Mass  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  a  Roman 
^^i'""     Catholic  priest.* 

„  Essex  bridge,  over  Bass  river,  between  Salem  and  Beveriey, 

bridgei        was  built. 

Sard  vano-      ^  ^^^^  manufactory  was  set  up  in  Boston,  with  a  newly  in- 
Atory.       vented  machine,  essentially  lessening  the  necessity  of  manual 
labour. 
Cotton  Richard  Leake,  esquire,  made  an  extensive  and  very  success- 

Georeui    ^^^  experiment  for  introducing  a  new  staple  for  the  planting 
CaroUna.     interest  of  Georgia,  the  planting  of  cotton.     Several  planters  in 
Georgia  and  Carolina  followed  the  example  with  similar  suc- 
cess.    Mr.  Leake  sent  samples  of  his  cotton  to  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  encouraging  manufactures,  that  the  quality  might  be 
examined.^    The  black  cotton  seed  was  brought  about  thb  time 
into  Georgia  from  the  Bahamas. 
Boundaries       A  convention   between  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and 
between      Georgia,  settling  the  boundaries  between  the  two  states,  having 
&  Georgia^  ^^^^  concluded  by  commissioners  at  Beaufort  the  last  year,  it 
was  now  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 
Ohio.  The  settlement  of  Ohio  was  begun  at  Marietta  on  the  7th  of 

April,  under  the  superintendence  of  general  Rufus  Putnam. 
Moskin-  In  this  and  the  preceding  year,  20,000  persons,  men,  v?omen, 

S"°^-  and  children,  passed  the  Muskingum.^ 

I  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  264.  It  was  in  a  church  in  School  street,  oiig^ 
nally  built  for  the  French  Protestants.  The  service  of  the  French  churt^  waf 
discontinued  after  Rev.  Mr.  Le  Mcrcier  had  desisted  from  officiating  as  minister, 
and  the  house  was  for  some  years  unoccupied.  In  1748  it  was  purchased  bj 
congregationalists,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  CrosweU  was  installed  their  pastor.  The 
house  was  next  used  as  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  on  the  present  occasko. 
The  Rev.  John  Thayer,  a  native  of  Boston,  havine  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  received  orders  at  Rome,  began  nis  mission  here  in  1790. 
After  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Franklin  Place  was  dedicated,  the  FVradi 
church  was  taken  down,  and  a  Universal  church  built  near  the  place  when 
it  stood.  What  consecrated  ground  has  sustained  such  changes  in  one  centniy! 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  same  church,  which  was  originalTy  built  for  Freock 
Protestants  who  had  fled  from  the  persecution  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  the 
first  to  receive  the  Roman  Catholics  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of  tiie 
Jacobins  of  France.  Memoir  of  French  Protestants,  in  3  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
ii.  62—64. 

3  Letter  of  Mr.  Leake,  dated  Savannah,  11  Dec.  ITTB,  to  col.  Thomas  Proc- 
tor of  Philadelphia,  afterward  in  possession  of  Tench  Cox,  Esq.  President  of 
the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Manufactures  and  the  usefiil  arts. 
He  writes :  "  I  shall  rabe  about  5000  pounds  in  the  seed,  from  about  8  acres  of 
land,  and  next  year  I  intend  to  plant  from  50  to  100  acres.  If  suituble  encourage- 
ment be  given."    Niles,  Register,  vi.  334. 

3  A  list,  taken  from  the  commandant  of  Fort  Harmar,  gives  the  above  nioiH 
her  of  souls,  as  also  850  boats,  600  waggons,  7000  horses,  3000  cows,  and  900 
sheep. 
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Francis  John,  marquis  de  Chastellux,  died  at  Paris  ;*  Mather     1788. 
Byles,  minister  in  Boston,  aged  82  years  ;*  Joseph  Hawley,  of  y^^^^^-^ 
Northampton  in  Massachusetts,  a  distinguished  statesman  and  Deaths. 

Eitriot,  aged  64  years  ;^  Abraham  Redwood,  founder  of  the 
edwood  Library  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  79th  year 
of  his  age ;  and  John  Ledyard,  the  American  Traveller,  at 
Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age.^ 

1  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  of  several  other  learned 
societies.  He  was  a  commander  of  the  French  army  in  America  during  the 
revolutionary  war.  Among  his  other  publications  were  Travels  in  North  America, 
which  have  been  translated  into  English.    Lempriere. 

9  Allen,  Biog.  where  is  a  full  account  of  his  character  and  publications. 

3  Ibid.    Dr.  L3rman*8  Funeral  Sermon.    Alden's  Epitaphs,  iii.  No.  486. 

4  Sparks,  Life  of  John  Ledyard.  He  was  bom  at  Groton  in  Connecticut, 
mnd  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  Hartford,  the  last  at  Dartmouth 
College,  with  the  view  of  becoming  qualified  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians. 
He  travelled  into  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  afterward,  at  Hanover,  on 
flie  banks  of  Connecticut  river,  he  constructed  a  canoe  with  his  own  hands,  in 
which  he  descended  alone  to  Hartford.  Relinquishing  his  missionary  design, 
h&  embarked  on  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indies.  After 
letumiDg  home,  he  visited  England*  joined  the  British  navy,  and  obtained  a 
post  in  Cook's  last  expedition,  with  which  he  continued  more  than  four  years 
tmtil  its  arrival  in  England.  He  was  in  the  skirmish  in  which  Cook  lost  his 
life  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  was  near  the  great  navigator  when  he  fell. 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  came  back  to  his  native  country,  from 
which  he  had  been  absent  eight  years ;  and  was  the  first  to  propose  a  voyage 
to  the  Northwest  coast.  After  encountering  many  difficulties  in  America  and 
Europe,  in  his  endeavours  to  carry  this  project  into  effect,  but  without  suc- 
cess, he  formed  the  design  ot  going  by  land  from  Paris  to  Becring's  Straits, 
^ence  coming  to  the  American  continent,  and  proceeding  homeward  over  the 
Rocky  Mounteins,  with  a  determination  to  explore  those  unknown  regions. 
After  obtaining  leave  to  pass  through  the  Russian  dominions,  and  setting  off 
from  Kamtschatka  for  Siberia,  the  empress  became  suspicious  of  his  designs, 
and  sent  two  Russian  soldiers  after  him,  who  brought  him  back  in  the  winter  to 
die  confines  of  Poland,  a  distance  of  6000  miles.  Finding  his  wayto  London, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  bv  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  others,  and  The  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  Travels  in  Africa  having  been  instituted  just  at  that  time,  he 
encaged  under  the  auspices  of  that  Society.  Proceeding  by  the  way  of  Paris 
to  Marseilles,  he  sailed  thence  for  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  At  Grand  Cairo  he  had 
ptssed  several  weeks,  and  had  made  an  agreement  to  accompany  one  of  the 
caravans  to  the  interior,  when  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died,  "  being  the 
fint  victim  in  the  cause  of  African  discovery,  to  which  so  many  since  have  be- 
come martyrs." 
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1789. 

The  commencement  of  the  goverament  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  begins  the  last  Period  of  the  Annab  of 
America.  However  great  the  diversity  of  sentiment  conceming 
the  constitution  proposed  to  the  people  of  the  several  states,  the 
necessity  of  an  efficient  federal  government  was  generaUy  felt 
and  acknowledged  ;  and  after  much  discussion  and  mature  con- 
sideration, tlie  constitution  was  acceded  to  by  eleven  of  the 
states.  Delegates  from  those  states  assembled  at  New  York  on 
the  3d  of  March,  and,  on  opening  the  votes  of  the  Electors  chosen 
by  the  several  states,  it  was  ascertained,  that  George  Washington 
was  elected  President,  and  John  Adams,  Vice  President.  On 
CWashing.  the  14ih  of  April,  the  election  of  general  Washington  was  officially 
ton  elected  announced  to  him  at  Mount  Vernon  in  Vireinia.  The  commis- 
&?Suites.^  sion  was  executed  by  Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  secretary  of  the 
late  congress,  who  presented  to  him  the  certificate  signed  by  the 
president  of  the  senate.  On  the  23d  of  April,  the  presideat 
N^York*^  elect  arrived  at  New  York,  where  he  was  received  by  the  go?e^ 
nor  of  the  state,  and  conducted  with  military  honours,  through 
an  immense  concourse  of  people,  to  the  apartments  provided 
for  him.  Here  he  received  the  salutations  of  foreign  minis- 
ters, public  bodies,  political  characters,  and  private  citizens  of 
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distinctioD,  who  pressed  around  him  to  offer  their  congratulations,     1789. 
and  to  express  tneif  joy  at  seeing  the  man  who  had  tho  confi-  y^^s^^^ 
dence  of  all,  at  the  head  of  the  American  republic. 

Two  days  before  his  arrival,  the  vice  president,  in  a  dignified  Speech  of 
speech  addressed  to  the  senate,  congratulated  the  people  of  JI.^^P^Jj'^ 
America  on  the  formation  of  a  national  constitution,  and  the  fair  senate, 
prospect  of  a  consistent  administration  of  a  government  of  laws ; 
CD  the  acquisition  of  a  house  of  representatives,  chosen  by  them- 
selves ;  of  a  senate  thus  composed  by  their  state  legislatures ; 
and  on  the  prospect  of  an  executive  authority,  in  the  hands  of 
one  whose  portrait  he  should  not  presume  to  draw.  '*  May  I 
nevertheless,"  said  the  vice  president, ''  be  indulged  to  inquire,  if 
we  look  over  the  catalogue  of  the  first  magistrates  of  nations, 
whether  they  have  been  denominated  presidents  or  consuls,  kings 
or  princes,  where  shall  we  find  one,  whose  commanding  talents 
and  virtues,  whose  over-ruling  good  fortune,  have  so  completely 
united  all  hearts  and  voices  in  his  favour?  who  enjoyed  the 
esteem  and  and  admiration  of  foreign  nations  and  fellow  citizens, 
with  equal  unanimity  ?  qualities  so  uncommon,  are  no  common 
blessing  to  the  country  that  possesses  them.     By  these  great 

Jualities,  and  their  benign  effects,  has  Providence  marked  out 
le  head  of  this  nation,  with  a  hand  so  distinctly  visible,  as  to 
have  been  seen  by  all  men,  and  mistaken  by  none." 

On  the  30th  of  April  the  president  was  inaugurated.     Having  Pretident 
taken  the  oath  of  office  in  an  open  gallery  adjoining  the  senate  Washing- 
diarober,  in  the  view  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  who  at-  gumtionl"' 
tested  their  joy  by  loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  he  returned  to 
the  senate  chamber,  where  he  delivered  an  appropriate  address. 
After  expressing  a  conflict  of  emotions  on  being  thus  called  by  gj^gch  to 
the  voice  of  his  country  from  his  chosen  retreat  to  a  trust,  the  congress, 
magnitude  and  difficulty  of  which  he  oppressively  felt,  he  ob- 
served :  ''  Such  being  the  impressions  under  which  I  have,  in 
obedience  to  the  public  summons,  repaired  to  the  present  station, 
it  would  be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit,  in  this  first  official  act, 
my  fervent  supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being,  who  rules  over 
the  universe,  who  presides  in  the  councils  of  nations,  and  whose 
providential  aids  can  supply  every  human  defect,  that  his  bene- 
diction may  consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  a  government  instituted  by  them- 
selves for  these  essential  purposes,  and  may  enable  every  instru- 
ment employed  in  its  administration,  to  execute  with  success  the 
functions  allotted  to  his  charge.     In  tendering  this  homage  to  the 
great  Author  of  every  public  and  private  good,  I  assure  myself 
that  it  expresses  your  sentiments  not  less  than  my  own  ;  nor 
those  of  my  fellow  citizens  at  large,  less  than  either.     No  people 
can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  invisible  hand, 
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1789.  which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men,  more  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Eveiy  step,  by  which  they  have  advanced  to 
the  character  of  an  independent  nation,  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  some  token  of  providential  agency.  And  in  d)e 
important  revolution  just  accomplished  in  the  system  of  tbdr 
united  government,  the  tranquil  deliberations,  and  voluntary  cod- 
sent  of  so  many  distinct  communities,  from  which  the  event  has 
resulted,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  means  by  which  most 
governments  have  been  established,  without  some  return  of  pious 
gratitude,  along  with  a  humble  anticipation  of  the  future  blessiogs 
which  the  past  seem  to  presage.  These  reflections,  ari^g  out 
of  the  present  crisis,  have  forced  themselves  too  strongly  on  my 
mind  to  be  suppressed.  You  will  join  with  me,  I  trust,  in  think- 
ing that  there  are  none  under  the  influence  of  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  new  and  free  government  can  more  auspiciously 
commence.''  In  regard  to  the  article  in  the  constitution,  making 
it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  recommend  to  the  considentioB 
of  congress  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient, the  president  refers  congress  ''  to  the  great  Constitutiooal 
Charter"  under  which  they  were  assembled,  and  which,  in  de- 
fining their  powers,  designates  the  objects  to  which  their  atteotioo 
should  be  given ;  subjoining,  that,  it  will  be  more  consistent  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  now  meets  them,  and  far 
more  congenial  with  the  feelings  which  actuate  him,  "  to  substi- 
tute, in  place  of  a  recommendation  of  particular  measures,  tbe 
tribute  that  is  due  to  the  talents,  the  rectitude,  and  the  patriotiani 
which  adorn  the  characters  selected  to  devise  and  adopt  them. 
In  thcise  honourable  qualifications,"  proceeds  the  president,  ^I 
behold  the  surest  pledges,  that  as  on  the  one  side  no  local  pcgo- 
dices  or  attachments,  no  separate  views,  nor  party  animosities, 
will  misdirect  the  comprehensive  and  equal  eye  which  ought  to 
watch  over  this  great  assemblage  of  communities  and  interests; 
so  on  another,  that  the  foundations  of  our  national  policy  will  be 
laid  in  the  pure  and  immutable  principles  of  private  morali^ ; 
and  the  pre-eminence  of  free  government  be  exemplified  by  al 
the  attributes  which  can  win  the  affections  of  its  citizens,  and 
command  the  respect  of  the  world. 

''  I  dwell  on  this  prospect  witli  every  satisfaction  which  an  ardent 
love  for  my  country  can  inspire :  since  there  is  no  truth  more 
thoroughly  established,  than  that  there  exists  in  the  economy  and 
course  of  nature,  an  indissoluble  union  between  virtue  and  happi- 
ness— ^between  duty  and  advantage — ^between  the  genuine  max- 
ims of  an  honest  and  magnanimous  policy,  and  the  solid  rewards 
of  public  prosperity  and  felicity :  since  we  ought  to  be  no  less 
persuaded  that  the  propitious  smiles  of  Heaven  can  never  be 
expected  on  a  nation  that  disregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order 
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and  right  which  Heaven  itself  has  ordained  :  and  since  the  pre-     1789^ 
servation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty,  and  the  desdny  of  the   v^^v*-*^ 
republican  model  of  government,  are  justly  considered  as  deeply ^ 
perhaps  as  finally^  staked  on  the  experiment  intrusted  to  the 
iiands  of  the  American  people." 

The  same  disinterested  spirit  which  had  appeared  in  the 
general^  was  now  shown  in  the  president.  Having,  at  his  en- 
trance on  the  military  service,  renounced  every  pecuniary  com- 
p^sation,  he  now  "  declined  any  share  in  the  personal  emolu- 
ments, which  may  be  indispensably  included  in  a  permanent 
provision  for  the  executive  department;"  and  requested,  that 
the  pecuniary  estimates  for  the  station  in  which  he  was  placed, 
might,  during  his  continuance  in  it,  ''  be  limited  to  such  actual 
expenditures  as  the  public  good  may  be  thought  to  require." 
His  speech  has  this  conclusion  :  ''  Having  thus  imparted  to  you 
my  sentiments,  as  they  have  been  awakened  by  the  occasion 
which  brings  us  together,  I  shall  take  my  present  leave  ;  but  not 
without  resorting  once  more  to  the  benign  Parent  of  the  human 
race,  in  humble  supplication,  that  since  he  has  been  pleased  to 
fiivour  the  American  people  with  opportunities  for  deliberating  in 
perfect  tranquillity,  and  dispositions  for  deciding  with  unparalleled 
ananimity  on  a  form  of  government,  for  the  security  of  their  Union, 
and  the  advancement  of  their  happiness ;  so  his  divine  blessing 
may  be  equally  conspicuous  in  the  enlarged  views,  the  temperate 
coDsultadonS)  and  the  wise  measures  on  which  the  success  of 
iim  government  must  depend." 

The  Senate,  in  their  answer  to  the  President's  Speech,  said  :  Answer  of 
**  We  rejoice,  and  with  us  all  America,  that,  in  obedience  to  the  ^®  «'«««• 
call  of  our  common  country,  you  have  returned  once  more  to 
pubb'c  life.  In  you  all  parties  confide ;  in  you  all  interests  unite ; 
aod  we  have  no  doubt  that  your  past  services,  great  as  they  have 
been,  will  be  equalled  by  your  future  exertions ;  and  that  your 
prudence  and  sagacity  as  a  statesman  will  tend  to  avert  the 
dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed,  to  give  stability  to  the  present 
government,  and  dignity  and  splendour  to  that  country,  which 
your  skill  and  valour  so  eminently  contributed  to  raise  to  inde- 
pendence and  to  empire." 

The  government  being  now  completely  organized,  and  a  sys-  President 
tem  of  revenue  established,  the  president  proceeded  to  make  ^"ntmeSts 
appointments  of  suitable  persons  to  fill  the  offices  which  had  to  office. 
been  created.     At  the  head  of  the  department  of  state  he  placed 
Mr.  Jefferson ;  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  colonel  Hamilton ; 
at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  general  Knox  ;  in  the  office 
of  attorney  general,  Edmund  Randolph ;   at  the  head  of  the 
jadjcial  department,  Mr.  Jay.     The  associate  justices  were  John 
Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  James  Vt^son  of  Pennsylvania, 
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1789.    William  Gushing  of  Massachusetts,  Robert  Harrison  of  Maiy- 

v^-v.'^w/  land,  and  John  Blair  of  Virginia. 

Congresi  After  a  laborious  and  important  session,  in  which  ^^  perfect 

adjounn.  harmony  subsisted  between  the  executive  and  the  legislature,'* 
congress  adjourned  on  the  29th  of  September  to  tlie  first  Mondaj 
in  the  succeeding  January. 

jPresident         In  October  the   president  visited  the  New  England  states. 

EnlSi^*^  Passing  through  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  as  far  as  Ports- 
mouth in  New  Hampshire,  and  receiving  every  where  the  highest 
tokens  of  respect  and  aiTection,  he  returned  by  a  different  route 
to  New  York 'in  November. 

Gov.  Han-        Govemor  Hancock,  in  his  message  to  the  general  court,  re- 

mendf^thr"  Commended  an  attention  to  the  education  of  youth.     Advertio; 

encourage-  with  approbation  to  the  federal  government,  and  with  confidence 

Ica"'i°^  to  the  benefits  which  might  justly  be  expected  from  it ;  "  but," 
he  proceeded  to  observe,  "  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  tint 
no  form  of  government,  or  mode  of  administration,  can  make  a 
vicious  people  happy  ;  and  that  therefore  the  public  felicity  wiB 
in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  practice  of  the  sociil 
and  private  virtues  by  the  people  of  this  extensive  republic 
That  this  commonwealth,  which  constitutes  an  important  part  of 
the  general  government,  may  increase  its  own  prosperity  wiiile  it 
promotes  that  of  the  Union,  we  must  support  and  encourage  the 
means  of  learning,  and  all  institutions  for  the  education  of  tbe 
rising  generation ;  an  equal  degree  of  intelligence  being  as  ne- 
cessary to  a  free  government,  as  laws  for  an  equal  distributioQ  of 
property." 

Mats,  law        A  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  requir- 

schoSi!""'  ing  all  towns  with  200  families  to  support  a  grammar  schotd, 
agreeably  to  former  usage  in  the  province.  Towns  with  that 
number  and  upwards  were  required  to  employ  for  instructors  of 
youth,  those  who  had  been  educated  at  some  college,  and  were 
able  to  teach  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.^ 

Landofike.  Oliver  Phelps  opened  a  land  office  in  Canandaigoa.  Hiis 
was  the  first  land  office  in  America  for  the  sale  of  her  ibrest 
lands  to  settlers.* 

N.Carolina.  '"  November,  North  Carolina,  in  a  convention  of  the  state, 
adopted  the  federal  constitution,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Uoiod* 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  incorporated.' 


1  Bradford,  Mass.  ii.  c.  15. 

9  Description  of  the  county  of  Munroe  and  its  Environs,  1827. 

3  Miller,  ii.  504.  The  college  buildings  were  erected  in  1794.  The  fretenl 
assembly  had,  in  1772,  passed  an  act  for  founding,  establishing,  and  endowinf^a 
college,  called  Queen's  College,  in  Mecklenburg  county.  Stiles,  Lit  Diarr- 
'*  The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  exertioiu  toi 
labours  "  of  general  Davies  for  its  establishment    Garden's  Anecdotes. 
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Some  English  merchaots  hainng  opened  a  trade  at  Nootka     1789. 
Sound,  on  tne  northwest  coast  of  Aineriea,  and  attempted  a  v^-v-*^/ 
Mtdement  at  that  place,  the  Spaniards,  who  had  long  claimed  Trade  at 
:hat  part  of  the  American  continent  as  their  exclusive  property,  s|^|^ 
lespatched  a  frigate  from  Mexico,  which  captured  the  two 
Eloglish  vessels  engaged  in  die  trade,  and  broke  up  the  settlement 
DO  the  coast.     On  complaint  of  the  Spanish  government  of  this 
intrusion,  the  Britbh  government  demanded,  that  the  captured 
reasels  should  be  restored,  and  adequate  satisfaction  granted. 
The  Spanish  government  agreed  to  restore  the  vessels,  and  to 
indemnify  the  mterested  parties ;  and  restored  the  buildings  and 
liacts  of  land,  of  which  the  British  subjects  had  been  aispos- 
maed.    The  British,  however,  soon  rehnquished  the  possession 
bj  a  voluntary  dereliction.^ 

A  convention  of  episcopal  cler^  met  at  Philadelphia,  and  Fint  epis- 
■eltled  a  general  consUtution  of  the  Frotestant  Episcopal  Church  ^^'j^ 
in  the  Umted  States  of  America.    The  constitution,  among  other 
pfovisions,  required,  that  there  shall  be  a  general  convention  of  Coottiui- 
Ibe  protestant  episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  August,  1792,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August 
in  every  third  year  afterwards,  in  such  place  as  shall  be  deter- 
pnined  by  the  convendon ;  that  the  church  in  each  state  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  representauon  of  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
chosen  by  the  convention  of  the  state ;  that  the  bishops  of  tms 
cburch,  when  there  shall  be  three  or  more,  shall,  whenever 
nneral  conventions  are  held,  form  a  house  of  revision  ;  that  the 
biabop,  or  bishops,  in  every  state,  shall  be  chosen  agreeably  to 
mcb  rules  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  convention  of  that  state ; 
ihit  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  holy  orders,  until  he  shall 
have  been  examined  by  the  bishop  and  by  two  presbyters,  and 
riiali  have  exhibited  such  testimonials  and  other  requisites,  as  the 
canons  may  direct ;  and  that  a  book  of  common  prayer,  ad- 
nunistration  of  the  sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
die  church,  articles  of  religion,  and  a  form  and  manner  of  making, 
ordaining,  and  consecrating  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  when 
established  by  this  or  a  future  convention,  shall  be  used  in  the 
protestant  episcopal  church  in  those  states,  which  shall  have 
adopted  this  constitudon.     This  convention  corrected  and  ratified 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer.    The  prayers  for  the  king  and 
royal  family  were  omitted  ;  and  prayers  adapted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  inserted.     An  alteration  was  made  in 
the  burial  service ;  and  various  resolutions  were  passed  for  the 
government  and  good  order  of  the  episcopal  church  in  the 
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United  States.  This  was  the  first  episcopal  convention  m  America. 
The  general  assembly  of  the  presbyterian  church,  constituted  by 
the  four  synods  the  last  year,  met  for  the  first  time  in  May  at 
Philadelphia.  About  this  time,  there  were  90  congregations  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  lo 
the  state  of  New  York  there  were  66,  and  in  New  Jersey  24 ; 
the  whole  divided  into  five  classes.  These  churches  were  (bnn- 
ed  exactly  on  the  plan  of  the  churches  in  North  Holland  ;  and, 
until  after  the  American  revolution,  were  under  the  direction  oJi 
the  classes  of  Amsterdam.  They  are  Calvinistic,  and  essendaDy 
differ  in  nothing  from  the  presbyterians.^  The  Rev.  Dr.  Carrol, 
of  Maryland,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Ronaan  Caibdic 
church.  He  was  the  first  bishop  of  that  church  in  the  Uoitied 
States.     A  Roman  Catholic  church  was  founded  in  Boston. 

The  seat  of  government  in  South  Carolina,  with  the  public 
records,  was  removed  to  Columbia.  Here  the  legislature  con- 
vened for  the  first  time  in  the  following  year,  exactly  120  yean 
after  the  first  English  settlement  in  Carolina.^ 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  incorporated.  The 
trustees  fixed  on  Chapel  Hill,  in  Orange  county,  for  the  seat  of 
this  seminary,  which  was  patronized  and  aided  by  subsequent 
grants  of  the  general  assembly,  and  opened  in  1793.'  St.  John's 
College  in  Maryland  was  opened.^ 

Barrell's  Sound,  on  the  Northwest  coast  of  America,  was  first 
visited  by  captain  Gray  in  the  Washington.  It  was  named  ibr 
Joseph  mrrell,  Esq.  of  Charlestown. 

Kirby's  Reports,  comprising  the  cases  adjudged  in  the  superior 
court  of  Connecticut  from  1785  to  1788,  were  published.  This 
was  the  first  volume  of  Reports  published  in  the  United  States.' 


1  Trumbull. 

9  Ramsay,  Hist  S.  Car.  ii.  485.  Giimk^,  Laws  S.  Car.  In  each  of  the  coioaies* 
settled  before  the  revolution,  the  seat  of  government  was  ori^naUy  on  or  near  dis 
sea  coast.  The  seat  of  South  Carolina  government  was  first  estalmshed  at  Beas- 
lort  in  1670 ;  next  on  the  banks  of  Ashley  river  in  1671 ;  next  in  ChmilestowB 
in  1680.  *<  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  centre  of  population  was  just  m  maay 
miles  from  the  sea  coast  as  years  had  passed  away  from  the  first  year  of  settle- 
ment in  South  Carolina.  The  intervd  of  space  was  120  miles— of  time  UO 
years."    Ramsay. 

3  Morse.  Worcester.  MiUer,  ii.  504.  The  number  of  Trustees  incoqNMatod 
was  40,  five  from  each  district  Chapel  Hill  is  28  miles  west  of  Raleigh.  The 
village  began  with  the  university,  around  which  were  erected  25  orlohouMt 
before  the  year  1808. 

4  MS.  Letter  to  President  Stiles,  received  6  July,  1790.  <*  Tbe  College 
building  is  large,  elegant,  and  commodious."    See  1784. 

5  Day,  Hist.  Judiciary  Conn.  The  legislature  of  Connecticat  had  passed  is 
act  in  1784,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  more  perfect  system  of  common  bw  ii 
that  state,  by  requiring  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors,  and  of  tbe 
superior  court,  to  give  in  writing  the  reasons  of  their  decisions  upon  points  d 
law,  and  lodge  them  with  the  respective  clerks,  with  a  view  that  tbe  caics 
might  be  fully  reported. 
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Dissertations  on  the  English  Language  by  Noah  Webster,  and     1789. 
the  American  Geography  by  Jedidiah  Morse,  were  published.        v^v-*w^ 

The  influenza  prevailed  extensively  in  America.  Influenza. 

General  Knyphausen,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Hessian  Deathi. 
troops  in  the  American  war,  died  in  Germany,  aged  59  years ; 
James  Vamuro,  a  major  general  in  the  late  continental  army,  at 
Marietta ;  and  Ethan  Allen,  a  brigadier  general,  who  commanded 
the  militia  of  Vermont. 

1790. 

The  president,  in  his  speech  to  congress,  congratulated  them  Jani  8. 
on  the  present  favourable  prospect  of  our  national  affairs.  The  c**"^"*'* 
recent  accession  of  the  important  state  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  rising  credit  and  respecta- 
bility of  our  country,  and  the  general  increasing  good  will  towards 
the  government  of  the  Union,  and  the  concord,  peace,  and 
plenty  with  which  we  are  blessed,  are  circumstances,  he  observed, 
atispicious,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  our  national  prosperity. 
Among  the  many  interesting  objects,  said  the  president,  which 
will  engage  your  attention',  that  of  providing  for  the  common 
defence,  will  merit  particular  regard.  "  To  be  prepared  for  war 
is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  peace."  Al- 
though there  had  been  reason  to  hope  that  the  pacific  measures, 
adopted  with  regard  to  certain  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  would 
have  relieved  the  inhabitants  of  our  southern  and  western  fron- 
tiers from  their  depredations ;  yet  congress  would  perceive,  from 
the  information  which  he  should  direct  to  be  laid  before  them, 
comprehending  a  communication  from  Virginia,  that  we  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  afford  protection  to  those  parts  of  the  union ; 
and,  if,  necessary,  to  punish  aggressors.  The  president  recom- 
mended an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  unifor- 
mity in  the  currency,  weights  and  measures  of  the  United  States ; 
attention  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures ;  effectual  encouragement  to  the  introduction  of 
sew  and  useful  inventions  from  abroad,  as  well  as  to  the  exertions 
of  skill  and  genius  in  producing  them  at  home ;  and  the  facilitat- 
ing of  the  intercourse  between  the  distant  parts  of  our  country, 
by  a  due  attention  to  the  post  office  and  post  roads.  Having 
expressed  his  confidence  in  the  attention  of  congress  to  these 
objects,  he  subjoined  :  *'  Nor  am  I  less  persuaded,  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  which  can  better 
deserve  your  patronage,  than  the  promotion  of  science  and  litera- 
ture. Knowledge  is,  in  every  country,  the  surest  basis  of  public 
happiness.  In  one,  in  which  the  measures  of  government  receive 
their  impression  so  immediately  from  the  sense  of  the  oommuni^. 
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1790.  &8  in  ours,  it  is  proportionably  essential.  To  the  securi^  of  a 
s^-v^-^w/  free  constitution  it  contributes  in  various  ways:  by  cooTincii^ 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  public  administration,  that  every 
valuable  end  of  government  is  best  answered  by  the  enlightened 
confidence  of  the  people  ;  and  by  teaching  the  people  themselves 
to  know  and  to  value  their  own  rights ;  to  discern  and  provide 
against  invasions  of  tliem  ;  to  distinguish  between  oppressiao  and 
the  necessary  exercise  of  lawful  authority;  between  burdens 
proceeding  irom  a  disregard  to  their  convenience,  and  those 
resulting  m>m  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  society ;  to  diacrioi* 
nate  the  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  licentiousness,  cherishiDg 
the  first,  avoiding  the  last,  and  uniting  a  speedy,  bat  tenqwnte 
vigilance  against  encroachments,  with  an  invicdaUe  reqped  to  tbe 
laws. 

<*  Whether  this  desirable  object  will  be  best  promoted  by  afibid- 
ing  aids  to  seminaries  of  learning  already  established,  by  die 
institution  of  a  national  university,  or  by  any  another  expemeols, 
will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  m  the  deliberations  of  tbe  hgy 
lature." 
Report  of        The  secretary  of  the  treasury  reported  a  plan  for  the  sn^pvt 
tory^f  the   ^^  public  Credit.     With  great  strength  and  perspicuity  he  ilhs- 
treasury,     trated  the  political  advantages  of  puUic  crendit,  and  ^  the  coof 
plicated  variety  of  mischiefs  which  proceed  from  a  ne^eet  of 
the  maxims  which  uphold  it.     Public  credit  could  only  be  miiB- 
tained  by  good  faith,  by  a  punctual  performance  of  contraGts;'' 
and  "gooot  faith  was  recommended  not  only  by  the  strongest 
inducements  of  political  expediency,  but  was  enlbrced  by  con- 
siderations of  still  higher  authority*    There  are  arguments  far 
it,  which  rest  on  the  immutable  principles  of  moral  ol^ate : 
And  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  disposed  to  contemplate  in  tbe 
order  of  r^rovidence,   an  intimate  connexion  between  poUic 
virtue  and  public  happiness,  will  be  its  repugnancy  to  a  viohlioQ 
of  those  principles.     This  reflection  derived  additional  strength 
firom  the  nature  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States.     It  was  the 
price  of  liberty.    The  faidi  of  America  had  been  repeatedly 
pledged  for  it,  and  with  solemnities  that  gave  peculiar  force  to 
the  obligation." 
Congrete         The  report  of  the  secretary  was  largely  discussed,  and  with 
^rftin^i^  S"^^'  force  of  argument  and  eloquence.     In  conclusion,  cot^jiess 
tbe  natiooai  passed  an  act  for  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts,  and  for  lund- 
^^^'  ing  the  national  debt.     By  the  provisions  of  this  act,  21,500,000 

dollars  of  the  state  debts  were  assumed  in  specified  fnoportioiis ; 
and  it  was  particularly  enacted,  that  no  certificate  should  be  re- 
ceived from  a  state  creditor,  which  could  be  ^*  ascertained  to 
have  been  issued  for  any  purpose  other  than  compensations  and 
expenditures  for  services  or  supplies  towards  tbe  prosecotioo  of 
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the  late  war,  and  the  defence  of  the  United  States,  or  of  flome  1790. 
part  thereof,  during  the  same."  Thus  was  the  national  debt  v.^^v**^ 
funded  upon  principles  which  considerably  lessened  the  weight 
of  the  public  burdens,  and  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the  public 
creduors.  '^  The  produce  oi  the  sales  of  the  lands  lying  m  the 
western  territory,  and  the  surplus  product  of  the  revenue,  after 
satisfying  the  appropriations  which  were  charged  upon  it,  with  the 
mddition  of  two  millions  which  the  president  was  authorized  to 
borrow  at  five  per  centum,  constituted  a  sinking  fund  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  reauction  of  the  debt.  The  efiect  of  these  measures 
was  great  and  rapid."  The  permanent  value  thus  given  to  the 
debt  produced  a  result  equal  to  the  most  favourable  andcipations. 
^  The  sudden  increase  of  monied  capital  derived  from  it  invigo- 
rated commerce,  and  consequendy  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  agri- 
culture."^ 

G>mmissioners,  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  ^'  ^9^  ^ 
New  York,  (on  the  6th  of  March)  declared  the  consent  of  that  jul^'fctton 
k«slature,  that  the  state  of  Vermont  be  admitted  into  the  union  within  Ver- 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  immediately  firom  ^""^^ 
such  admission,  all  claim  of  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
within  the  state  of  Vermont,  should  cease.    The  commissioners 
also  declared  what  should  thenceforth  be  the  perpetual  boundary 
Goe  between  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  state  of  Vermont ; 
and  declared  the  will  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  that  if  the  fund,  J^ 
legislature  of  Vermont  should,  on  or  before  the  first  dav  of  coiiditk»i. 
January,  1792,  declare  that,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June, 
1794,  (He  state  of  Vermont  would  pay  to  the  state  of  New  York 
die  sum  of  30,000  dollars,  all  rights  and  titles  to  land  within  the 
state  of  Vermont,  under  grants  from  the  government  of  the  late 
colony  of  New  York  or  from  the  state  of  New  York,  with  certain 
exceptions,  should  cease.     In  consideration  of  this  act  of  the  ActofYir- 
commissioners  of  New  York,  the  general  assembly  of  Vermont  pni«  coo- 
passed  an  act  on  the  23th  of  October,  directing  the  payment  of  °"""*^*"7- 
S0,000  dollars  to  the  state  of  New  York,  and  declaring  that  the 
fine,  described  in  that  of  those  conmiissioners,  shall  be  the  per-  Boondary 
petual  boundary  line  between  the  state  of  Vermont  and  state  of  *^  •«tti«>- 
New  York ;  and  declaring  certain  grants  therein  mentioned  null 
and  void.' 

1  Marshall,  Life  of  Washington,  v,  c.  4.    Journals  of  Coneress. 

a  Vennont  State  Papers,  193, 194.  The  consent  to  the  admission  of  Vermont 
wif  expressed  by  the  commissioners  on  the  6th  of  March.  The  boundaiy  line 
wif  settled  as  follows :  **  Beginning  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  State  of 
Ifassachosetts,  thence  westward,  along  the  south  boundary  of  Pownall,  to  the 
•outhwest  comer  thereof,  thence  northerly,  along  the  western  boundaries  of  the 
lownshipe  of  Pownall,  Bennington,  Shansbuiy,  Arlington,  Sandgate,  Rupert, 
Pawlet,  Wells,  and  Poultney,  as  the  said  townships  are  now  held  or  possessed, 
to  ihB  river,  commonly  called  Pocdtney  river,  thence  down  the  samey  Anragh 
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1790.        The  president  uniformly  and  earnestly  pursued  a  just  and 
N^-v'^^   pacific  policy  towards  the  Indians.     His  endeavours  to  give  se- 
Septdo.      curity  to  the  northwestern  frontiers,   by  pacific  arrangements, 
or™tion    ^*^^"g  ^^^^  unavailing,  an  expedition  agamst  the  hostile  tribes 
against  tbe  iiorthwest  of  the  Ohio  was  planned  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
lodiani.      (hat  a  treaty  with  them  was  impracticable.     The  object  of  the 
expedition  was,  to  bring  the  Indians  to  an  engagement,  if  possible; 
but,  in  any  event,  to  destroy  their  settlements  on  the  waters  d 
the  Scioto  and  Wabash.     On  the  30th  of  September,  general 
Harmar,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  federal  troops, 
marched  from  Fort  Washington  with  320  regulars,  and  efifected 
a  junction  with  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  who 
had  advanced  about  20  miles  in  firont.    The  whole  army  amount- 
ed to  1453  men. 

On  the  approach  of  colonel  Harden,  who  commanded  the 
Kentucky  militia,  with  a  detachment  of  600  men  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground,  and  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  the 
Indiana       Indians  set  fire  to  their  principal  village,  and  fied  precipitately 
burntbeir    to  the  woods.     The  same  officer,  again  detached  at  the  bead  of 
▼aSpj.       ^^^  ™®°>  ^^  of  whom  were  regulars,  when  about  10  miles  west 
of  Chilicothe,  where  the  main  body  of  the  army  lay,  was  attacked 
den's^en    ^Y  ^  small  party  of  Indians.    The  militia  fleeing  at  the  first 
attacked,     appearance  of  the  enemy,  the  handful  of  regulars,  commanded 
•^2".       by  lieutenant  Armstrong,   made  a  brave  resistance.     Twenqr 
three  of  them  fell  in  the  field,  and  the  surviving  seven  escaped, 
but  burn      ^^^  rejoined  the  army.     The  remaining  towns  on  the  Scioto 
their  re-      were,  notwithstanding,  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  the  provisions,  laid 
2JJ2J°*      up  before  the  winter,  were  entirely  destroyed.    After  this  service, 
the  army  decamped,  to  return  to  Fort  Washington.     To  retrieve 
CoLHarden  the  disgrace  of  his  arms,  general  Harmar  halted  about  e^ 
a^dn  de-     miles  from  Chilicothe,  and  late  in  the  night  detached  cok»d 
Harden  again,  with  orders  to  find  the  enemy  and  bring  on  an 
engagement.     His  detachment,  consisting  of  360  men,  of  whom 
60  were  regulars  commanded  by  major  Wyllys,  early  tbe  next 
rooming,  reached  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  St 
Mary,  where  it  was  divided  into  three  columns.     The  left  di- 
vision, commanded  by  colonel  Harden,  crossed  the  St.  Joseph, 
and  proceeded  up  its  western  bank ;  the  centre,  consisting  of 
the  federal  troops,  was  led  by  major  Wyllys  up  the  eastern  side 
of  tbe  river ;  and  the  right,  under  major  M'Millan,  marched 

— ^^— ^^i^M^M^— ■^i^^^^l.^-i^i^W^B^— ■     ■-■■»  ■■■■  ■         —         .1  ■  ■■■■■■!  ^^^^■— ^-i^^M^M^— — i^^M^^^^I^^I^^^^^^,^^^^— ^^,^ 

the  middle  of  the  deepest  channel  thereof,  to  East  Bay,  thence  throng  Urn 
middle  of  the  deepest  channel  of  East  Bay  and  the  waters  thereof,  to  where  flie 
same  communicates  with  Lake  Champlain,  thence  through  the  middle  of  iSbb 
deepest  channel  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  the  eastward  of  Uie  islands,  called  tbe 
Four  Brothers,  and  the  westward  of  the  islands,  called  the  Loog  lale,  or  die 
Two  Heroes,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  Isle  La  Motte»  to  theXBth  dcapae  of 
north  latitude." 
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aloDg  a  range  of  heights  which  commanded  the  right  flank  of    1790. 
the  centre  division.     The  columns  were  soon  met  by  a  consider*  n^-v«<^ 
able  body  of  Indians,  and  a  severe  engagement  ensued.     The 
militia  retrieved  their  reputation.     Several  of  the  bravest  officers 
fell ;  among  whom  was  major  Fontaine,  a  gallant  young  gentle-  Major  Foo« 
man,  who  acted  as  aid  to  the  general.     The  Indians,  after  giving  ^"^' 
a  semblance  of  fighting  with  the  regulars  in  front,  seized  the 
heights  of  the  right  of  the  centre  column,  and  attacked  the  right 
flank  of  the  centre  with  great  fury.     Major  Wyllys  was  among  and  onjor 
the  first  who  fell ;  but  the  battle  was  still  kept  up  with  spirit,  and  }^^ 
with  considerable  execution  on  both  sides.     The  remnant  of  this 
little  band,  overpowered  at  length  by  numbers,  was  driven  ofif 
the  ground,  leaving  50  of  their  comrades,  beside  two  valuable  ^^«a<- 
oflScers,  m^or  Wyllys  and  lieutenant  Frothingham,  dead  upon 
the  field.    The  loss  sustained  by  the  militia  amounted  to  upwards 
of  100  men,  among  whom  were  ten  officers.     After  this  engage- 
ment, the  detachment  joined  the  main  army,  and  the  troops  re- 
turned to  Fort  Washington.^ 

A  negotiation  for  peace,  held  at  the  Rock  Landing,  having  CoL  wuiet 
been  broken  oflf  by  tne  Creeks,  colonel  Willet  was  sent  as  an  S!^.5 
agent  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Alexander  M'Gillivray,  who  to  aoiicUii^ 
was  at  the  head  of  that  nation,  making  suitable  representations,  treaty, 
and  earnestly  exhorting  him  to  repair  with  the  chieis  to  the  seat 
of  the  federal  government,  in  order  to  effect  a  solid  and  satisfac- 
tory peace.     He  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  this  agency,  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  with  M'Gallivray  at  their  head,  were 
induced  to  repair  to  New  York,  where  negotiations  were  imme- 
diately opened,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  peace.     The 
treaty  was  signed  and  sealed  on  the  7th  of  August,  by  Henry  Xj^ll^!? 
Knox,  secretary  of  war,  and  sole  commissioner  for  treating  with 
the  Creek  nation  of  Indians,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States; 
and  by  Alexander  IVrGillivray  and  23  Indian  chiefs,  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  the  whole  Creek  nation  of  Indians.     In  this 
treaty,  an  extensive  territory,  claimed  by  Georgia  under  treaties 
the  validity  of  which  was  contested  by  the  Creeks,  was  entirely, 
or  in  a  great  part,  relinquished.^ 

1  By  general  Harmar*8  Return,  the  loss  of  federal  troops  was  75  killed,  and  of 
militia  lOS.  "  Not  less  than  100  or  120  warriors  were  slain,  and  300  log  houses 
and  wigwams  burned.*' 

S  Marshall,  v.  c.  4.  American  Museum,  viii.  Appendix,  where  the  treaty  is 
inserted  entire.  It  was  signed  by  chiefs  of  the  **  Cusetahs,  Little  Tallisee,  Big 
Tallisee,  Tuckadatchy,  Natchez,  Chowetas,  of  tlie  Broken  Arrow,  Coosades,** 
an  '*  Alabama  chief,"  and  a  chief  of  **  Oaksoys."  The  first  signature,  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  was  that  of  **  Alex.  M*Gillivray."  This  famous  chief,  at 
the  age  of  10  years,  was  sent  by  his  father  from  the  Creek  nation  to  Charles- 
town,  South  Carolina,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Farquhar  M*Gillivray, 
a  relation  of  hit  fiUher,  by  whom  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  an  eminent 
Engfish  master.    He  was  also  taught  the  Latin  language  in  the  free  school 
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The  district  of  Kentucky,  at  that  time  a  part  of  Vir^oia,  had 
concurred  in  certain  propositions,  in  consequence  of  whicht  ?riih 
the  requisite  sanction  of  congress,  the  district  was  to  become  a 
distinct  member  of  the  Union.  The  president,  in  his  speech  to 
congress,  said,  that  since  the  last  session  he  had  received  com- 
munications by  which  this  appeared  }  and  that  applicatioD  is  doit 
made  for  the  sanction  of  congress.  ^  The  liberality  and  har- 
mony,'' he  observed,  '^  with  which  it  has  been  conducted,  will  bo 
found  to  do  great  honour  to  both  the  parties ;  and  ihe  sentimenls 
of  warm  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  its  present  gofveinmeiily 
expressed  by  our  fellow  cidzens  of  Kentucky,  cannot  £bu1  to  odd 
an  afl^donate  concern  for  their  pardcular  welfare,  lo  the  greit 
national  impressions  under  which  you  will  decide  ob  tbe  case 
submitted  to  you." 

Adverting  to  the  Indians,  the  president  said,  it  had  been  ber»- 
tofore  known  to  congress,  that  frequent  incursions  have 'bean 
made  on  our  fh>ntier  setdements  by  certain  banditti  of  kidiai% 
from  die  Northwest  side  of  the  Ohio.  These»  he  observed, 
with  some  of  the  tribes  dwelUng  on  and  near  the  Wabash,  havo 
of  late  been  particularly  acdve  in  their  depredations ;  and,  being 
emboldened  by  importunity,  and  aided  by  such  part»  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes  as  could  be  seduced  to  join  in  their  hostilities, 
or  affi)rd  them  a  retreat  for  their  prisoners  and  plunder,  they 
have,  instead  of  listening  to  the  humane  invitations  and  overtures^ 
renewed  their  violences  with  fresh  alacrity  and  greater  efiectr 
The  lives  of  a  number  of  valuable  cidzens  have  thus  been  sacri- 
ficed, and  some  of  them  under  circumstances  peculiar  sboddif ; 
whilst  others  have  been  carried  into  a  deplorable  caplivi^. 
These  aggravated  provocadons,  said  the  preadent,  render  it 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  western  setdements,  that  the  ag- 

Pressors  should  be  made  sensible  that  the  government  of  the 
Inion  is  not  less  capable  of  puni^ng  their  crimes,  dian  it  is 
disposed  to  respect  their  rights,  and  reward  their  attacbments. 
As  this  object  could  not  be  e^ted  by  defensive  measurfc,  il 


At  the  age  of  17,  he  was  sent  to  Savannah,  and  placed  to  the  counliiighoiBe 
of  general  Elbert  During  his  apprenticeship,  he  devoted  mu€&  moie  of  Ik 
time  to  readmg  history,  than  to  the  acquisition  of  mercantOe  knoiii^edge.  Oft 
this  representation  bemg  made  to  his  father,  he  was  sent  for  to-  the  Creek  natioft. 
The  Creeks  afterward  chose  him  their  king;  and,  it  was  said,  his  Calbole 
majesty  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  brigamer  general  in  his  service. — ^WUs 
in  Georgia,  during  the  war  between  the  Creeks  and  the  United  States  prior  Is 
this  treaty,  I  heara  much  of  M*Gillivray .  A  respected  (Hend  and  paiiahioaer  it 
Midway,  who  hod  fonnerly  resided  in  the  interior  of  Georgia,  had  seen  hia  it 
his  own  house  in  the  Creek  nation.  If  I  riehtly  remember,  he  told  me  that  dM 
fiither  of  M*GilIivray  was  a  Scotsman,  and  his  mother  an  Indlui  woman.  Aks, 
M'Gillivray  married  a  Creek  woman,  and  they  had  several  children.  Their  frthsr, 
(he  said),  desirous  that  they  should  learn  the  Emdish  langnage,  always  tsM 
with  diem  in  Eni^ioh ;  bat  their  mother,  jealous  for  her  native  toBcoe,  nsnr 
would  talk  to  tiiem  in  En|^,  but  always  to  hidian. 
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became  necessary  to  put  in  force  the  act,  which  authorizes  the     1790. 
President  to  call  out  the  militia  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers. 
He  had  accordingly  authorized  an  expedition,  in  which  the  regu- 
lar troops  in  that  quarter  are  combined  with  such  draughts  of 
militia  as  were  deemed  suf&cient.^ 

An  act  was  was  passed  by  congress  to  accept  the  cession  ot  Actsofcon- 
tfae  claims  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  to  a  certain  district  ^^^ 
of  Western  territory ;  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  an  act  to  provide 
for  its  government,  under  the  title  of  Tlie  Territory  of  the  United 
States  south  of  thie  river  Ohio.  An  act  was  also  passed  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps, 
charts,  and  books,  to  their  authors  and  proprietors. 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  ceded  by  Virginia  and  Maiy-  District  of 
land  to  the  United  States.  ^'°^°»***^ 

Tbe  state  of  Rhode  Island,  represented  in  a  convention  at  iLitiand. 
Newport,  adopted  and  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Skates. 

A  convention  of  South  Carolina  formed  a  constitution  for  the  s.  Carolina. 
state  in  conformity  to  that  of  the  United  States.     An  ordinance 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  for  the  erection 
and  establishment  of  an  orphan  house  in  Charleston. 

•Kentucky  was  detached  by  common  consent  from  Virginia,  Kentucky. 
and  on  the  6th  of  December  erected  into  an  independent 
aiate. 

CraOiopoIis,  on  Ohio  river,  was  settled  by  a  French  colony.  o«U>opoHf. 
The  earliest  setdement  in  the  territory  now  the  county  of  Mun- 
loe,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  made  this  year.     Geneseo,  Geneseoi 
m  die  same  state,  was  settled  by  William  and  James  Wadsworth 
fiom  Connecticut,  who  were  the  principal  proprietors.^ 

The  Connecticut   Society  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  Societies. 
fiMined  ;  and  the  Middlesex  Medical  Society  in  Massachusetts. 

The  counties  of  Hancock  and  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Counties  in 
Maine,  were  formed.     They  comprised  an  extent  of  more  than     *'"*' 
100  miles  square,  from  Penobscot  river  to  Passamaquoddy,  and 
contained  21  incorporated  towns,  and  8  handsome  plantadons. 
lo  all  these  towns  and  plantations  there  were  but  three  ordained 
ministers. 

The  Universal  churches  in  the  United  States  agreed  on  their 
articles  of  faith  at  Philadelphia. 

By  the  census  taken  this  year,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Census, 
United  States  was  3,929,326  ;  of  which  number  695,655  were 
alaves. 

1  Ameiican  State  Papers,  i.  16. 

a  Tbe  inhabitantii  of  Geneseo  are  emigrants  from  the  Eastern  states.    In 
1810,  the  household  manuiactures  produced  11^78  yards  of  cloth.    Spafford. 
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BeDJaroiD  Franklin  died,  aged  85  years ;  William  livingstoo, 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  aged  64 ;  James  Bowdoin,  late  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  aged  64 ;  Israel  Putnam,  major  geoenl 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  aged  72 ;  and  Thomas  Bradbury 
Chandler,  minister  in  the  episcopal  church  at  Elizabethtown, 
aged  65  years.^ 

1791. 

The  controversy  between  Vermont  and  New  York  baTiDg 
been  amicably  setded,  the  assembly  of  Vermont  proceeded  to 
call  a  convention  of  the  people  to  take  into  consideration  the 
expediency  of  joining  the  federal  union.  The  convention  met 
at  Bennington  on  the  6th  of  January.  After  a  debate  of  three 
days,  the  question  was  carried  almost  unanimously  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  general  assembly,  on  the  18tli  of  the  same  mooth, 
made  choice  of  Nathaniel  Chipman  and  Lewis  R.  Morris  as 
their  commissioners  to  attend  congress,  and  negotiate  the  adinb- 
sion  of  the  state  into  the  union  of  the  confederated  states.  The 
commissioners  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  and  laid  the  acts  of  the 
convention  and  legislature  of  Vermont  before  the  president  of 
the  United  States;  and  on  the  18th  of  February  Vermont  w^s 
admitted  by  an  act  of  congress  into  the  Union.  By  this  act  the 
federal  union  was  completed  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.' 

An  act,  passed  by  congress  at  the  last  session  for  the  defence 
of  the  frontiers,  in  addition  to  its  other  provisions,  gave  the  presi- 
dent an  unlimited  power  to  call  mounted  militia  mto  the  field. 
Under  this  authority,  two  expeditions  had  been  conducted  against 
the  villages  on  the  Wabash,  in  which  a  few  Indian  warriors  were 
killed,  some  of  their  old  men,  women,  and  children  made  prisoo- 
ers,  and  several  of  their  towns,  with  extensive  corn  fields,  de- 
stroyed. The  first  expedition  was  led  by  general  Scott,  in  May; 
the  second,  by  general  Wilkinson,  in  September;  but  th^ 
desultory  incursions  had  not  much  influence  on  the  war.  At  the 
close  of  them,  the  generals  left  a  tdk  for  the  head  men  of  the 
nation,  in  which  pacific  overtures  were  repeated,  but  withoot 
effect. 

Congress  having  put  more  ample  means  in  the  hands  of  the  ex* 
ecutive  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  the  attention  of  the  presi- 

1  For  their  characters,  see  Memoirs  of  the  I  Jfe  and  Writines  of  BeniaHiD 
Franklin,  x.i«.d.  f.  r.  s.  Allen's  Bioe.  and  Hist.  Dictionary,  jfrt/WflKam  Lmnf- 
ston,  LL.D.  Loweirs  Eulogy  on  uie  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  Esq.  IJ..D.  hto 
President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science,  in  vol.  2.  of  die  Ms- 
moirs  of  the  Academy ;  Humphreys'  Essay  on  the  Life  of  General  Putnui: 
and  Allen,  Art.  Chandler,  Miller,  li.  856. — ^A  handsome  obelisk,  in  memoij  ol 
Dr.  Franklin,  was  erected  in  the  grave  yard  near  Park  street  church  in  ~ 
in  1827,  near  tiie  tomb  of  his  fother,  who  died  in  1744. 

2  Williams,  Vennont,  ii.  c  6. 
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dent  was  immediately  directed  to  this  object.    On  his  nomiQatioiiy     1791. 
major  general  Arthur  St.  Clair,  governor  of  the  territory  northwest  \^^s<^t/ 
of  the  Ohio,  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  to  in  chief  c^ 
be  employed  in  a  meditated  expedition ;  tlie  immediate  objects  of  ti^^^anlnft 
which  were,  to  destroy  the  Indian  villages  on  the  Miamis,  to  tbe&^mif. 
expel  the  savages  from  that  country,  and  to  connect  it  with  the 
Ohio  by  a  chain  of  posts,  which  would  prevent  their  return 
during  the  war. 

The  troops  could  not  be  raised  and  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fort  Washington  until  the  month  of  September. 
On  the  7th  of  that  month,  the  regulars,  marching  thence  direcdy  Troopi 
north  towards  the  object  of  their  destination,  established  two  mucL 
intermediate  posts.  Forts  Hamilton  and  Jefierson,  about  40  miles 
distant  from  each  other,  as  places  of  deposit  and  security.  After 
garrisons  had  been  placed  in  these  forts,  the  effective  number  of 
the  army,  including  militia,  amounted  to  nearly  2000  men.  With 
this  force  the  general  continued  his  march,  which  was  necessarily 
slow  and  laborious.  After  some  unimportant  skirmishes,  as  the 
mrmy  approached  the  country  in  which  they  might  expect  to 
neet  an  enemy,  about  60  of  the  militia  deserted  in  a  body  ;  in 
pursuit  of  whom  the  general  detached  major  Hamtranck  mth  the 
first  regiment*  The  army,  consisting  of  about  1400  effective 
rank  and  file,  continued  its  march,  and,  on  the  3d  of  November, 
encamped  on  a  commanding  ground,  about  15  miles  south  of  the 
Miami  villages.  The  militia,  crossing  a  creek,  and  advancing 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  front,  encamped  in  two  lines  ;  and 
on  their  approach,  a  few  Indians^  who  had  showed  themselves 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  fled  with  precipitation.  It 
was  the  general's  determination  to  throw  up  a  slight  work  at  this 

Elace,  for  the  security  of  the  baggage  ;  and,  after  being  rejoined 
f  major  Hamtranck,  to  march  unincumbered,  and  expeditiously, 
to  the  Indian  villages.  In  both  these  designs,  however,  he  was 
finstrated. 

The  next  morning,  about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  an  un-  Nov.  4. 
expected  attack  was  made  upon  the  militia,  who  fled  in  the  SjfrJ^J^ 
utmost  confusion,  and  rushing  into  the  camp  through  the  first  line 
of  continental  troops,  threw  them  into  disorder.  The  exertions 
of  the  officers  to  restore  order  were  not  entirely  successful. 
The  Indians  pressed  closely  upon  the  flying  militia,  and  intrepid- 
ly engaged  general  Buder.  The  action  instantly  became  severe. 
The  fire  of  the  assailants,  passing  round  both  Jnanks  of  the  first 
fine,  was  in  a  few  minutes  poured  furiously  on  the  rear  division 
of  the  American  army.  Directed  most  intensely  against  the 
centre  of  each  wing,  where  the  artillery  was  posted,  it  made 

Sreat  destruction  among  the  artillerists.    The  Indians,  firing  from 
le  ground,  and  from  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  were  scarce- 
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1791.  I7  seeoj  but  when  springing  from  one  cover  to  another.  Thus 
advancing  close  up  to  the  American  lines,  and  to  the  veiy  mouths 
of  the  field  pieces,  they  fought  with  the  most  daring  and  intrepid 
bravery. 

The  unequal  conduct  of  the  soldiers,  as  is  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions, imminently  exposed  the  officers,  who,  in  their  feaiiett 
eflbrts,  fell  in  great  numbers.  Their  only  hope  of  victory  wis 
now  in  the  bayonet.  Lieutenant  colonel  Darke,  with  the  second 
regiment  forming  the  left  of  the  wing,  made  an  impetuous  ciiarge 
upon  the  enemy,  and  drove  them,  with  some  loss,  about  4O0 
yards ;  but,  though  followed  by  that  whole  wing,  he  was  anaUe, 
for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  riflemen  to  press  this  advan- 
tage, and  when  he  stayed  the  pursuit,  the  enemy  renewed  the 
Gen.  Butler  attack.  In  the  mean  time,  general  Butler  was  mortaUy  wounded; 
™°'%^!^  the  left  of  the  right  wing  was  broken  ;  the  artiUerists,  alnoost  to  t 
man,  were  killed ;  the  guns  seized ;  and  the  camp  penetrated 
by  the  enemy.  Darke,  with  his  own  regiment,  and  with  the 
battalions  commanded  by  majors  Butler  and  Clarke,  cbaifJDg 
again  with  the  bayonet,  drove  the  Indians  out  of  the  camp,  and 
recovered  the  artillery.  But  while  pressed  in  one  point,  they 
kept  up  a  fatal  fire  from  every  other.  Though  successfiiOf 
charged  in  several  instances  by  particular  corps,  they  couM  not 
be  fought  by  the  whole  combined  forces  ;  and  in  eveiy  cfaarp, 
a  great  loss  of  officers  was  sustained.  The  soldiers,  broakiiig 
tlieir  ranks,  flocked  togetlier  in  crowds,  and  were  shot  doim 
without  resistance.  To  save  the  remnant  of  his  army,  geneial 
St.  Clair,  in  the  morning,  ordered  lieutenant  colonel  Darke,  wA 
the  second  regiment,  to  charge  a  body  of  Indians  who  bad  iata^ 
cepted  their  retreat,  and  to  gain  the  road ;  and  major  Ciarka, 
with  his  battalion,  to  cover  me  rear.  A  roost  disorderly  flidtf 
now  commenced.  After  a  pursuit  of  about  four  miles,  the  u- 
dians  turned  back  to  the  camp  for  plunder,  and  the  troops  eoQ- 
tinued  their  flight  about  30  miles,  to  Fort  Je^rson.  Heft 
they  met  major  Hamtranck  with  the  first  regiment ;  and,  calb^ 
Council  of  a  council  of  war,  it  was  determined  not  to  attempt  to  retrieve 
^"^*  dieir  misfortune ;  and,  leaving  the  wounded  at  Fort  Jeftrsoo, 

Retreat  to  the  troops  Continued  their  retreat  to  Fort  Washingt(».  lo  tUi 
kttton!^^^  disastrous  battle,  38  commissioned  officers  were  killed  upon  the 
field,  and  593  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were 
lAMinUie  giain  gi^j  missing;  21  commissioned  officers,  several  of  vtboak 
died  afterwards  of  their  wounds,  and  242  non-oouunissioned 
officers  and  privates  were  wounded.  General  Butler  was  a  gal- 
lant officer,  who  had  served  with  distinction  through  the  revdo* 
tk)nary  war.  It  was  observed  by  general  St.  Clair,  in  his  officiai 
letter :  ^^  The  k>ss  the  public  has  sustained  by  the  loss  of  as 
many  officers,  particularly  of  general  Butler  and  major  FeigiisOB} 
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cannot  be  too  much  regretted."    The  Indian  force,  in  this  actiooi     1791. 
was  estimated  from  1000  to  1500  warriors;  but  no  estimate  v.^^v**^^ 
could  be  made  of  their  loss.^ 

The  president,  in  bis  speech  to  congress,  took  notice  of  the  Oct  ss. 
progress  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation,  s!^'^*^" 
ID  tracing  the  causes,  he  observes,  you  will  have  remarked,  with 
particular  pleasure,  the  happy  effects  of  that  revival  of  confidence, 
public  as  well  as  private,  to  which  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  have  so  eminently  contributed. — ^The  rapid 
subscriptions  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  which  completed 
the  sum  allowed  to  be  subscribed  in  a  single  day,  is  among  the 
flCriking  and  pleasing  evidences  which  present  themselves  not 
only  of  confidence  in  the  government,  but  of  resource  in  the 
community. — Some  of  the  offensive  operauons  against  the  hos- 
tile Indians  had  been  successful ;  others  were  not  yet  completed. 
Overtures  of  peace  are  still  continued  to  the  deluded  tribes,  and 
coDsiderable  numbers  of  individuals  belonging  to  them  have 
lately  renounced  all  further  opposition,  removed  from  their  former 
situations,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  desired,  said  the 
president,  that  all  need  of  coercion,  in  future,  may  cease,  and 
that  an  intimate  intercourse  may  succeed,  calculated  to  advance 
the  happiness  of  the  Indians,  and  to  attach  them  firmly  to  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  this,  he  suMoined,  it  seems  necessary 
diat  they  should  experience  the  benefits  of  an  impartial  dispen- 
tttion  of  justice  :  That  the  mode  of  alienating  their  lands,  the 
main  source  of  discontent  and  war,  should  be  so  defined  and 
regulated,  as  to  obviate  imposition,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  prao* 
ticable,  controversy  concerning  the  reality  and  extent  oi  the 
alienations  which  are  made  :  That  commerce  with  them  should 
be  promoted  under  regulations  tending  to  secure  an  equitable 
deportment  towards  them,  and  that  such  rational  experiments 
mold  be  made,  for  imparting  to  them  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion, as  may,  from  time  to  time,  suit  their  condition :  That  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States  should  be  enabled  to  empfey 
the  means  to  which  the  Indians  have  been  long  accustomed  for 
muting  their  immediate  interests  with  the  preservation  of  peace : 
And,  that  efficacious  provision  should  be  made  for  inflicting  ade* 

Sate  penalties  upon  all  those,  who,  by  violating  their  rif^ts, 
ill  infiringe  the  treaties,  and  endanger  the  peace  of  the  Union. 
—A  system  corresponding  with  the  mild  principles  of  religion 
and  philanthropy  towards  an  enlightened  race  of  men,  whose 
happmess  matenally  depends  on  the  conduct  of  the  United  States, 
WouM  be  as  honourable  to  the  national  character,  as  conformable 
to  the  dictates  of  sound  policy.   The  president  informed  congress : 

1  IftaithtU,  Life  of  WMhlDglmN  V.  €•  a. 
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1791.    Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the  several  acts  on  the 

subject  of  a  permanent  seat  of  government,  a  district  of  ten  miles 

square  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 

States  has  been  fixed,  and  announced  by  proclaraatioa ;  which 

district  will  comprehend  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Po- 

towmac,  and  the  towns  of  Alexandria  and  Greorgetown.     A  city 

has  also  been  laid  out  agreeably  to  a  plan  which  will  be  placed 

before  Congress ;  and  as  there  is  a  prospect  favoured  by  the  rate 

of  sales  which  have  already  taken  place,  of  ample  funds  hi 

carrying  on  the  necessary  public  buildingSi  there  is  every  ezpee- 

tation  of  their  due  progress. 

N.  Carolina      The  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina  passed  an  act  fot  fiz- 

Tiuti^e  seat  ^'^S  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  '^  government,  and  appropriated  i&10,000  towards 

orgovem-    the  erection  of  public  buildings.     A  town  was  accordingly  hid  out 

'^^^         soon  after,  and,  in  honoiir  of  the  celebrated  English  statesmu 

under  whose  direction  the  first  setdement  was  made  on  that  coast, 

^^^        \9us  named  Raleigh. 

Bank  of  the      The  United  States  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  ten  millions  of  dol- 

U.Sutei.     jj^yg^  ^^g  established  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  name  of  "Tlie 

President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  Uniied 

Reyenue.     States."    The  revenue  of  the  United  States  was  ^4,771,800; 

and  the  expenditure  $3,797,486. 
Treaty.  ^  treaty  was  made  in  July  with  the  Cherokee  nation,  at  HoIslOQ. 

Moultrie-         The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  a  resolution,  pe^ 
^^■^,      mitting  persons  to  build  on  Sullivan's  Island  on  half  acrem^ 
UandL*'      subject  to  the  condition  of  being  removed  whenever  demanded 
by  the  governor  or  commander  in  chief.    A  settlement  was  b^jon 
on  the  island,  as  a  place  of  health,  and  was  named  MoultrieviUe.^ 
Colleges.         A  college  was  founded  at  Burlington,  in  Vermont*     The  Uai- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  was  established  by  the  union  of  the  col* 
lege  and  academy  of  Philadelphia. 
N.Tork.      -   The   Society  for  the   promotion  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  and 
Manufactures,  was  established  at  New  York.    The  exports  fioo 
New  York  to  foreign  parts  amounted  to  $2,505|465. 
N.  Hamp.        The  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  was  incorporaled. 
8.  Carolina.      The  militia  of  South  Carolina  amounted  to  24,435. 
Providence.      The  number  of  sail  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  counQr  of 
Providence  in  Rhode  Island,  was  129 ;  the  tonnage  was  ll,94S.* 
The  first  parcel  of  cotton,  of  American  growth,  was  ezpoited 
from  the  United  States.^ 


Cotton. 


1  In  1700,  an  act  of  assembly  directed  the  woods  in  this  ialaiid  to  be 
S  In  1764,  there  belonged  to  the  same  county  64  sail  of  Tessda,  oofrtaiBiBi 
4820  tons. 

3  Until  this  time,  rice  and  indigo  were  the  only  staples  in  tke  low  countqrrf 
the  Southern  States.  In  1789  or  1790,  a  respectable  rice  ptanter  at  Bfidwij  ia 
Georgia,  told  me  that  Mr.  Gignilliat,  a  planter  not  fiur  distant  at  the  sootB  of 
Liberty  county,  had  tiiat  year  raised  a  crop  of  cotton,  wfafieh  WM  llie  fioC  wA 
only  instance  he  had  then  known  in  the  low  countiy. 
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A  factory  for  spinDing  cotton  by  water  power  was  put  in  success-     1791. 
fill  operation  by  Samuel  Slater,  at  Pawtucket,  in  Rhode  island.^   v.^^v**^ 

The  first  folio  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  the  United  States,  was  Bible  print- 
printed  this  year  by  Isaiah  Thomas  at  Worcester ;  an  edition,  in  ^ 
royal  quarto,  with  a  Concordance,  was  also  now  printed  at  his 
press.     A  quarto  edition  of  the  English  version  was  printed  the 
same  year  by  Isaac  Collins,  at  Trenton.^ 

Ingraham  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  were  discovered  logralwiB 
by  Joseph  Ingraham  of  Boston,  commander  of  the  brigantine  islands. 
Hope  from  that  port,  bound  to  the  Northwest  coast  of  America.^ 

By  an  act  of  parliament,  the  province  of  Quebec  was  divided  Quebec 
into  two  separate  provinces,  to  be  called  The  Provinces  of  Upper 
•nd  Lower  Canada. 

Francis  Hopkinson,  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  Deathe. 
for  Pennsylvania,  died,  m  the  53d  year  of  his  age  ;^  Peter  Oliver, 
formerly  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  at  Birmingham  in  Eng- 
land, aged  79  p  James  Manning,  first  president  of  Rhode  Island 
Ccdlege,  in  his  53d  year ;  ^  and  John  Jones,  an  eminent  phy- 
and  surgeon,  at  Philadelphia.^ 


1  After  some  attempts  by  Daniel  Anthony  to  establish  a  factory  for  spinning 
ootton  by  water  power,  in  which  he  only  partially  succeeded,  Moses  Brown 
and  others  advertised  for  an  Endish  mechanist  to  make  improvements.  Mr. 
filter,  then  a  young  man,  came  from  England  in  1790.  The  machinery  which 
hfb  introduced  into  the  establishment  at  Pawtucket,  is  in  successful  operation  to 
tfiis  day,  and,  with  some  modifications,  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  inunense 
immber  of  factories  in  Rhode  Island  and  its  vicinity,  if  not  throu^out  the 
Uaited  States.    Letter  from  an  intelligent  correspondent  at  Providence,  1828. 

5  In  1776,  an  excellent  edition  of  the  German  Bible,  in  quarto,  was  printed 
hjf  Christopher  Lower  of  Geruiautown,  near  Philadelphia ;  and  this  was  the  first 
quarto  Bible  that  issued  from  an  American  press. 

a  Hie  discovery  was  made  on  the  19th  of  AprU,  a  day  remarkable  in  the 
annals  of  America  for  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  first 
discoveries  made  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  marked  its  16th  anniver- 
Miy.  '*  Account  of  a  recent  discovery  of  seven  Islands  *'  &c.  copied  from 
ipfain  Ingiaham*s  Journal,  and  printed  in  1792,  in  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Society, 
fi.  20 — 24.  This  account  was  extracted  from  his  Journal  by  Dr.  Belknap,  who 
expected  "  the  public  voice  will,  in  justice  to  him,  in  future  give  them  the  de- 
WMrination  of  Iif oraham  hland$. 

#Ue  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  and  educated  at  the  college  in  Philadelphia. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  he  resided  in  New  Jersey,  of  which 
«late  he  was  a  delegate  in  congress  in  1776,  and  sisned  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. He  was  distin^iished  for  his  vivacity  and  wit ;  and,  during  the 
nvolution,  published  several  poetical  pieces  which  were  highly  popular.  His 
writings  were  published  in  1792,  in  3  volumes.  His  "  Life  "is  in  Delaplalne's 
Bepontory  of  tne  Lives  and  Portraits  of  distinguished  Americans. 

o  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

6  Ifiller's  Retrospect,  li.  375.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Manning  was  bom  in  New  Jersey, 
tad  educated  at  Nassau-Hall.  In  1765  he  removed  to  Warren  in  Rhode  Island, 
tad  there  took  charge  of  the  Colle^  of  which  he  had  been  chosen  President 
In  1770  he  removed,  with  that  Institution,  to  Providence,  and  continued  in  ti^e 
ffeaidency  of  it  till  his  death.     See  1769. 

7  In  1767  Dr.  Jones  was  chosen  first  professor  of  Surgery  in  Elnff's  College, 
New  Yoik.  After  his  death,  his  pupU.  Dr.  James  Mease,  published  bis  fui|^cal 
nw^  witli  an  account  of  Ills  life. 
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1792, 

Exdie  law  The  excise  law  met  with  opposition.  It  was  so  much  oppooed 
Penniiyl^  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  tint 
nil.  the  president  of  the  United  States  issued  a  proclamatioD,  exbanr 

ingand  admonishing  all  persons  to  desist  from  any  combiDatioos 
Prockma-  or  proceedings  tending  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
^^*  requiring  the  interference  of  the  chief  magistrate ;  and  prosecu- 

tions were  directed  to  be  instituted  against  the  ofienders.^ 
Bfiot  Congress  passed  an  act  for  establishing  a  mint,  and  r^ubting 

the  coins  of  the  United  States. 
Kentncky.        Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  Ist  of  June., 
TaieCoi.        The  legislature  of  Connecticut  passed  an  act  for  enlargiif  the 
^^9^  powers  and  increasing  the  funds  of  Yale  College*    The  Corpo- 

ration of  the  coUege  was  previously  composed  of  clergymen  007; 
but  by  tliis  act,  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  six  aenior 
assistants  in  the  council  of  the  state,  were  ever  afterward,  hj 
virtue  of  their  offices,  to  be  Trustees  or  FeUows  of  the  CQUege, 
together  with  the  existing  President  and  Fellows  and  tbdr  sue- 
cessors,  who  were  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  tbeir  number 
by  election,  in  the  same  manner  as  though  this  act  had  not 
passed.^ 
Onntof  In  compensation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  who  8u»* 

cuttcT^e     ^^^d  losses  in  the  revolutionary  war,  the  legislature  of  that  stale 
fuflRsren  by  granted  them  half  a  million  of  acres  of  the  west  part  of  the  le- 
the  war.      served  lands  of  Connecticut,  which  lie  west  of  Pennsylvania. 
Ecdesiasti-      A  plan  of  union  between  the  general  assembly  of  the  predif- 
cal  aniom    i^rian  churches  in  the  United  States  and  the  general  •*wAfMti«» 

of  congregational  churches  in  Connecticut  was  adopted. 

Societies.         The  Massachusetts  Agricultural   Society  was  incorporated. 

The  Northern  Inland  Navigation  Company  of  New  York  wis 

Banki.        incorporated.     The  South  Carolina  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Penml- 

vania,  and  the  Bank  of  New  Hampshire  were  established.   Tbe 

Union  Bank  in  Boston  was  incorporated.  * 

Charleston.      '^^^  cxports  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  this  year,  were 

estimated  at  $2,917,979.3 
Ordination       The  Rev.  Dr.  Ciaggett  was  consecrated,  at  New  York,  l»aiiop 
of  a  bishop,  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Maryland,  by  bishops  ProvosK, 
Seabury,  White,  and  Madison,  the  only  bishops  according  to  the 

I  American  State  Papers,  i.  29.    Marshall,  ▼.  c.  6. 

8  The  Act  was  unanimouly  accepted  by  the  Corporation,  and  tfie  eflbdi  knt 
been  highly  beneficial  to  the  college.  By  means  of  the  augmantitiiHi  of  tkt 
fimds,  a  college  edifice  was  built  in  1793,  and  other  buildings  haTe  bera  iIms 
erected.    The  libraiy  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  profiBssorahipe  are  ftTtendtd 

3  The  exports  were  106,419  barrels  of  rice ;  819,006  pounds  of  knd^  ;     ' 
hogsheads  of  tobacco ;  and  68,620  pounds  of  cotton. 
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liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  United  States.    This    1792. 
was  the  first  episcopal  church  of  England  ordination  in  this  wv^^i^ 
country. 

The  system  of  Chemistry,  digested  and  published  by  Lavoi-  ProgreM  of 
aer  and  his  associates,  was  now  first  publicly  taught  in  an  Ameri-  ^^°>>*^' 
can  seminary,  in  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Columbia 
College  by  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  a  professor  in  that  inatitu- 
lioD.^ 

The  rearing  of  mulberry  trees  and  silk  worms,  and  the  culture  Coitura  of 
oS  silk,  had  so  far  succeeded  in  Connecticut,  that  a  minister  in  "^ 
Branferd  had  a  silk  gown  made  for  him  this  ^ear,  at  his  own 
home.   This  was  the  first  clergyman's  gown  fabncated  throughout 
ia  America.' 

The  revenues  of  the  United  States  were  estimated  at  3,700,000  ReireiiQei 
dcdlars.    The  tonnage  of  vessels  which  paid  duty  in  the  ports  of  o«J-Sutefc 
the  United  States,  between  the  1st  of  October  1791  and  30th  of 
September  1792,  including  the  coasting  and  fishing  vessels,  was 
apwards  of  800,000  tons.^ 

Henry  Laurens  died  in  South  Carolina,  near  the  close  of  his  l>««ths. 
69th  year;^   Arthur  Lee,  in  Virginia;^  John  Burgoyne,  in 
England ;'  and  John  Paul  Jones,  in  Paris.^ 

•  1  MUler,  Retroipect,  ii.  390.    See  1769  and  1782. 

5  StUea,  Lit  Dianr.  The  Rev.  Jason  Atwater,  minister  of  Branford,  showed 
tiie  gown  to  Dr.  Stiles,  who  writes :  **  He  raised  and  manufactured  the  sillc  from 
him  own  trees  and  worms."  On  the  20th  of  January,  1791,  Dr.  Stiles  '*  saw  a 
fair  of  silk  stockings,  woven  at  Norwich  in  a  loom  made  there — weiefaed  4 
ounces — white.  Also  a  handkerchief  made  at  Northford,  2^  ounces ;  both  made 
flft  sOk  raised  in  New  Haven  and  Northfoid."    See  1784. 

'  See  Tablxs. 

4  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  ii.  481—494.  The  ancestors  of  Mr,  Lanrens  were 
Fiench  Protestant  refugees,  who  first  settled  at  New  York,  and  afterward  re- 
moved to  Charlcstown,  South  Carolina.  His  own  elevated  patriotism,  his 
flnflerings  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  his  eminent  services  as  president  of  con- 
fess, and  a  foreign  ambassador,  appear  in  his  public  and  recorded  acts. 
Bfographical  sketches  of  him  and  of  his  son  colonel  John  Laurens  are  given  in 
tibe  above  cited  History  of  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Ramsay,  who  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Laurens,  published  also  her  biography,  entitled,  "  Memoirs  of  the 
life  of  Maltha  Laurens  Ramsav ;  *'  a  work  which  presents  a  bright  example  df 
Intellectual  improvement,  of  polite  accomplishments,  and  of  Chri&an  virtues. 

9  Arthur  Lee,  ul.d.  was  an  agent  in  London,  for  the  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
before  the  Revolution.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  American  commissioners 
jKt  the  court  of  France ;  be  was  also  commissioner  from  the  United  States  to 
Spun  and  Prussia.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  board 
Of  the  treasury,  and  a  member  of  congress,  for  several  years,  from  Virginia.  He 
wms  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  and  an  able  and  distinguished 
diplomatist  Life  and  Correspondence  of  R.  H.  Lee,  i.  66.  In  this  i^uable 
work  are  several  letters  of  Arthur  Lee,  the  brother  of  R.  H.  Lee,  illustrative  of 
iEbe  characters  of  both,  and  of  the  history  of  the  times. 

6  Major  general  Burgoyne  was  the  British  lieutenant  general  in  the  American 
war,  who  lost  his  laurels  at  Saratoga.  His  hbtoiy  is  interwoven  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  war ;  and  a  sketch  of  it  given  in  Allen's  Biog.  and  Hist  Dictionary, 
and  in  Lord's  edition  of  Lempriere's  Biogmphy. 

Y  Captain  Jones  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  bom  1747.  He  was  greatly  distin- 
guished  as  a  captain  in  the  American  navy  in  the  revolutionary  war.    After  the 
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1793- 


President         George  WASHINGTON  was  re-elected  president,  and  Jobo 
Presidcni     Adams  vice  president,  of  the  United  States.     The  presideot,  m 
re-cbo8en.    his  speech  to  congress,  expressed  a  deep  and  respectful  sense  of 
this  renewed  testimony  of  public  approbation.     While,  on  the 
PresidQnt's  one  hand,  it  awakened  his  gratitude  for  all  those  instances  of 
Speech.       affectionate  partiality,  with  which  he  had  been  honoured  by  his 
country ;  on  the  other,  it  could  not  prevent  an  earnest  wish  for 
that  retirement,  from  which  no  private  consideration  should  ever 
have  torn  him.    "  But,"  continued  he,  "  influenced  by  the  belief 
that  my  conduct  would  be  estimated  according  to  its  real  mo- 
tives ;  and  that  the  people,  and  the  authorities  derived  from  them, 
would  support  exertions,  having  nothing  personal  for  their  object, 
I  have  obeyed  the  sufiirage,  which  commanded  roe  to  resume 
the  executive  power ;   and  I  humbly  implore  that  Being,  oa 
whose  will  the  late  of  nations  depends,  to  crown  with  success  our 
mutual  endeavours  for  the  general  happiness." 
Prociama-        The  war  in  Europe  had  embraced  those  powers  with  whom 
Uon  of  neu-  ^^  United  States  have  the  most  extensive  relations.     The  presi- 
dent, having  reason  to  apprehend  '^that  our  intercourse  with 
.  them  might  be  interrupted,  and  our  disposition  for  peace  drawn 
into  question  by  the  suspicions,  too  often  entertained  by  beliig^ 
rent  nations,"  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality.     In  a  message 
to  congress  on  the  5th  of  December,  the  president  said,  it  was 
wilh  extreme  concern,  he  had  to  inform  them,  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  person,  whom  the  National  Assembly  of  France  had 
appointed  plenipotentiary  here,  "  have  breathed  nothing  of  the 
friendly  spirit  of  the  nation  which  sent  him ;  their  tendency,  oq 
the  contrary,  has  been  to  involve  us  in  war  abroad,  and  disa)rd 
and  anarchy  at  home."^ 
ofiensive         M.  Genet,  minister  from  France  to  the  United  States,  anwed 
M^GeiLt    ^  April  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.     During  a  short  contintt- 
ance  here,  before  he  had  been  to  the  seat  of  government,  be 
undertook  to  authorize  the  fitting  and  arming  of  vessels  in  that 
port,  enlisting  men,  and  giving  commissions  to  cruize  and  commit 
hostilities  on  nations  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace; 

war  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  empresa  of  Rani, 
who  gave  him  a  commission  in  the  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  where  be  wis  instm* 
mental  in  capturing  the  Turkish  fleet.  He  at  length  returned  to  France,  where 
he  continued  until  his  death.  He  was  honourably  buried  at  the  expense  of  <be 
National  Convention. 

1  American  State  Papers,  i.  40.  The  minister  was  M.  Genet  DocumeotB 
on  the  French  debt  and  complaints,  and  Papers  accompanying  the  president^ 
message,  relative  to  British  depredations  and  violations  of  the  tieaty  of  peseei 
are  preserved  in  the  1st  volume  of  American  State  P&pen. 
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captured  vessels  were  brought  into  port,  and  the  consuls  of  France     1793. 
assumed,  under  the  authority  of  M.  Genet,  to  hold  courts  of  v^-v^-^w/ 
admiralty  on  them,  to  try,  condemn,  and  authorize  their  sale. 
The  declaration  of  war  made  by  France  against  Great  Britain 
and  HoUand  reached  the  United  States  early  in  the  same  month. 
The  president,  regarding  the  situation  of  these  States,  issued  his 
proclamation  of  neutrality  on  the  9th  of  May.    In  July,  he  re-  Qg„g|jg 
quested  the  recall  of  M.  Genet ;  who  was  soon  afterward  re-  recaUed. 
called,  and  succeeded  by  M.  Fauchet.^ 

Williamstown  College,  in  Massachusetts,  was  incorporated,  and  wmami- 
■amed  in  honour  of  colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  who,  by  a  liberal  }^  ^^' 
donation,  laid  the  foundation  of  its  funds.^ 

The  Marine  Society  of  South  Carolina  was  established.    The  Societfei. 
Humane  Society  of  Philadelphia,  instituted  in  1780,  was  incor- 
porated.    The  Agricultural  Society  of  New  York  was  incorpo- 
rated.   The  Proprietors  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  Massachusetts,  Canai. 
were  incorporated. 

There  entered  the  port  of  New  York  683  vessels  from  foreign  N,  York. 
ports,  and  1381  coasting  vessels. 

The  taxable   inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  were  upward  of  Pemuylva-; 
90,000.    The  taxable  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  were  7088.  ^^ 
The  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Philadelphia ;  of  which  disease 
3645  died. 

The  Wesleian  Methodists  in  the  United  States  were  more  Metbodisti. 
dian  60,000;  about  16,000  of  whom  were  people  of  colour.        . 
The  Baptists  were  73,471.  ^^^P"*"^ 

A  fire  broke  out  in  Albany  on  the  17th  of  November,  and  con-  pire. 
smned  26  dwelling  houses,  several  stores,  and  printing  presses. 

A  prmting  press  was  set  up  at  Knoxville,  in  Tennessee.  Tennessee. 

West  Boston  bridge  was  built  across  Charles  river  fix)m  Cam- 
tiridge  to  Boston. 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  were  estimated  at  upwards  of  Exports. 
36  millions  of  dollars. 

John  Hancock  died  in  Boston,  aged  66  years  ;^  Roger  Sher-  Deaths. 

1  Marshall,  Life  of  Washington,  v.  c.  6. 

^  It  was  opened  at  first,  in  1791,  as  a  Free  School,  the  preceptor  of  which 
wtB  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ebenezer  Fitch,  afterward  the  first  president  of  the  college. 
Tlie  first  commencement  was  held  in  1795. 

9  Governor  Hancock  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Hancock  of  Braintree. 
I/Mlng  his  father  when  he  was  young,  his  uncle  Thomas  Hancock  took  the 
cire  m  his  educaton.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1754.  On  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  he  received  a  veiy  considerable  fortune,  and  soon  became 
aa  eminent  merchant.  [See  1764.]  The  seizure  of  his  sloop  in  176S  made  a 
BtroDg  impression  on  his  fellow  citizens  of  Boston ;  and  when  the  controversy 
with  Great  Britain  assumed  a  more  serious  shape,  and  affairs  were  hastening  to 
a  crisis,  he  evinced  the  most  fervent  and  decided  attachment  to  the  rights  of  his 
eountry.  He  was  president  of  the  provincial  congress  in  1774 ;  and  afterwards 
prerideot  of  die  continental  congrcuM.    In  1780  he  wap  elected  the  fiist  gover« 
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man,  at  New  Haven,  aged  72  ;^  Edward  Trowbridge,  atCaiiH 
bridge,  in  his  84tb  year  ;*  and  John  Manly,  commaDder  of  die 
continental  frigate  Hancock  in  the  revolutionary  war. 


Inmneo- 
tkmin 
Pamiyl- 
▼aniia. 


1794. 

This  year  is  distinguished  by  an  insurrection  in  Pennsyhaoia. 
In  179],  congress  had  enacted  laws,  laying  duties  upon  spirits 
dbtilled  within  the  United  States,  and  upon  stills*  TVom  die 
commencement  of  the  operation  of  these  laws,  combinatioiis 
were  formed  in  the  four  western  counties,  of  Pennsylvania  to 
defeat  them;  and  violences  were  repeatedly  committed,  hi 
July  of  tiie  present  year,  about  100  persons,  armed  with  euns 
and  other  weapons,  attacked  the  house  of  an  inspector  of  die 
revenue,  and  wounded  some  persons  within  it.  They  seized  die 
marshal  of  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  previooaty 
fired  on  while  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  by  a  party  of  armed 
men,  and  compelled  him  to  enter  into  stipulations  to  forbear  the 
execution  of  his  office.  Both  the  inspector  and  the  marsbtl 
were  obliged  to  fly  from  that  part  of  the  country  to  the  seat  of 
government.     These  and  many  other  outrages  induced  president 


nor  of  Massachusetts  under  the  new  constitution,  and  was  in  that  office  at  tlie 
time  of  his  death.  His  name  appears  as  president  of  the  congress  which  dgned 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

1  Mr.  Sherman  was  bom  at  Newton,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1721.  In  1748  ht 
removed  to  Millord  in  Connecticut ;  applied  himself  afterward  to  the  study  df 
the  law ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1754.  In  1761  he  removed  to  New 
Haven.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  continental  coogre«»  and  coo* 
tinned  to  be  a  member,  except  when  excluded  by  the  law  of  rotation.  He  wis 
one  of  the  committee  that  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  pemwd 
by  Mr.  Jefferson.  After  the  peace,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Conventioa  whidi 
fonned  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  Senile 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Sherman  possessed  a  vigorous  mind ;  and,  though 
not  fiivoured  with  a  systematic  education,  by  an  ardent  thirst  fer  knowledge, 
and  the  most  indefatigable  application,  he  was  enabled  to  make  great  acquisitioai 
of  knowledge.  He  was  an  upright  statesman  and  on  ezeniplaiy  Quistiiii. 
See  Waln*s  Bioeraphy  of  the  Signers  of  Independence. 

9  Judge  Trowbridge  was  bom  at  Newton  near  Cambridge  in  1709,  whA  wis 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1728.  He  was  one  of  the  meet  leaurned  law- 
vers  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  first  appointed  attorney  general  by  govemor 
Shirley,  in  1749,  and  was  continued  in  that  office  till  1767,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court.  He  was  the  principal  judge  in  die 
memorable  trial  of  captain  Preston  and  the  soldiers  for  firhig  u|Km  the  people  m 
Boston  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770.  His  knowledge  of  the  law  was  profouDd; 
and  governor  Hutchinson,  while  on  the  bench,  often  availed  himself  of  it  He 
nrgedjudge  Trowbridge  to  continue  on  the  bench  at  a  time  when  the  tenure  of 
the  ofl£:e,  from  ministerial  innovations  on  the  charter,  was  extremely  anpopuhr* 
and  disapproved  of  by  judge  Trowbridge  himself;  who  refused  to  accept  the 
appointment  against  his  principles.  He  leaned  in  his  politics  to  the  goTemmeat 
side,  without  TOcoming  obnoxious  to  his  fellow  citizens,  who  respected  him  for 
his  ability  and  integnty.  Tudor's  Life  of  Otis,  161.  Thoo^  he  had  ived 
many  years  in  retirement  from  public  life,  great  respect  was  diown  to  !■> 
memory* 
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WashingtOQy  ob  the  7th  of  August,  to  issue  a  procIamatioD,  com-    1794, 
mandiDg  the  insurgents  to  diverse,  and  warning  all  persons  v^-v'^^*/ 
against  aiding,  abetting,  or  comforting  the  perpetrators  of  these  ProcUma- 
treasonable  acts,  and  requiring  all  officers,  and  other  citizens,  ^^'^ 
according  to  their  respective  duties  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  to 
exert  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  and  suppress  such 
dangerous  proceedings. 

On  the  25th  of  September  the  president  issued  a  second  Another 
proclamation,  admonishing  the  insurgents ;  forcibly  describing  prociama- 
the  obstinate  and  perverse  spirit  with  which  the  lenient  proposi- 
tions of  the  government  had  been  received ;  and  declaring  his 
fixed  determination,  in  obedience  to  the  duty  assigned  to  him  by 
the  constitution,  '^  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted," to  reduce  the  refractory  to  obedience.^ 

It  was  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  president  to  maintain  the  Treaty  be* 
neutrali^  of  the  United  States  until  it  should  be  incompatible  {/^^StoteT 
with  their  honour  and  interest.     Believing,  from  the  last  advices  and  Great 
from  England,  that  the  differences  between  the  two  nations  had  ^^^^ 
not  yet  reached  that  point,  he  on  the  16th  of  April  nominated 
Mr.  John  Jay  an  envoy  extraordinary  to  his  Britannic  majesty ; 
and  on  the  i9th  of  November,  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  between  tlie  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
was  signed  by  that  minister  and  the  earl  of  Grenville  at  London. 

The  reports  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  had  ^^J^®*^ 
suggested  the  measures  adopted  by  congress  in  the  system  of  ta^y  of  the 
internal  taxation ;  nor  could  any  thing  deter  him  from  continuing  treasury. 
to  recommend  what  he  considered  as  essential  to  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  the  finances.     Believing  that  the  establishment  of  public 
credit  on  a  sound  basis  was  essential  to  the  character  and  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States,  to  effect  this  was  his  great  object. 
While  the  legislature  was  discussing  the  subject  of  making  farther 
provision  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  the  secretary 
adressed  a  letter  to  the  house  of  representatives,  through  theur 
speaker,  informing  them  that  he  had  digested  and  prepared  a  plan 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  revenues,  for  the  farther  support  of 
public  credit,  which  he  was  ready  to  communicate.     This  very 
unportant  Report  was  communicated  to  congress  and  it  was  the 
last  official  act  of  colonel  Hamilton  in  the  treasury  department.^ 
'    The  insurgents  proceeded  to  outrages.     In  July,  they  robbed 
the  western  mail.     On  the  1st  of  August,  several  thousand  ren- 
dezvoused at  Braddock's  Field,  on  the  Monongahela ;  and  on 
the  1 4th,  about  200  delegates  from  the  four  western  counties  in 
Fenpqrlvania,  including  three  from  Ohio  county  in  Virginia,  and 

1  Mamhall,  v.  588.    American  State  Papers,  i.  467—471. 
fi  Marriiall,  Life  of  Washington,  ▼.  c.  8. 
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1794.  two  from  Bedford  county  in  PenDsylvania,  met  at  Paridiisoii's 
Ferry  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  western  country. 
On  the  28th  and  29th  of  the  same  month,  there  was  a  conference 
at  Brownsville  (Redstone  Old  Fort)  between  commisdoners  from 
the  United  States  and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  conferees, 
appointed  by  the  standing  committee  of  the  Insurgents.  On  the 
lith  of  September,  560  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fayette  coun^  de- 
clared their  determination  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States ;  and  intelligence  was  given  to  government  of  a  prevalent 
disposition  in  that  county  to  behave  peaceably,  and  with  a  due  sub- 
mission to  the  laws.  The  president,  having  ordered  out  a  suitable 
number  of  the  militia,  proceeded  in  October  to  Bedford,  whence 
he  gave  out  instructions  to  governor  Lee,  of  Maryland,  whom  he 
appointed  to  conduct  the  militia  army  for  the  suppression  of 
the  insurgents.  Crovemor  Lee  marched  his  troops,  amounting 
to  15,000  men,  into  the  western  counties  of  Pennsjrlvania ;  and, 
on  the  approach  of  this  respectable  force,  the  insurgents  hid 
down  their  arms,  and  solicited  the  clemency  of  goyernment 
The  same  delegates,  who  met  at  Parkinson's  Ferry  on  the  ]4di 
of  August,  met  there  again  en  the  2d  of  October,  and  gave 
to  the  government  assurances  of  submission.  Their  last  meetii^ 
was  on  the  24th  of  October,  when  they  gave  renewed  assurances 
of  submission ;  and  it  soon  after  appeared,  that  an  armed  force 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  support  the  civil  authority.  Eighteen 
of  the  insurgents  were  tried  for  treason,  but  not  convicted. 
During  the  scene  of  insurgency,  no  person  was  killed,  excepting 
major  M'Farlane,  who  was  killed  in  an  attack  on  the  mspector's 
house  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  and  tvro  men 
who  were  killed  by  some  of  the  army  on  their  march.^ 

Congress  passed  an  act  in  March  for  fortifying  and  garrisoning 
the  principal  ports  in  the  United  States.  An  act  was  also  passed 
to  provide  a  naval  armament.  By  this  act,  the  president  wis 
authorized  to  provide,  equip,  and  employ  four  ships  to  cany  44 
naval  arma-  g^ns  each ;  and  two  ships  to  carry  36  guns  each.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  the  act  was,  on  account  of  depredations  committed 
by  the  Algerioe  corsairs  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 


Actifor 

fortifying 

ports; 

and  for  a 


1  Proceedings  ot  Uie  Executive  of  the  United  States,  respecting  die  Ittsa^ 
gents,  1794.  Findlay's  History  of  the  Insurrection.  The  first  meeting  of  tlis 
malcontents  was  at  a  place  called  Redstone  Old  Fort  on  the  27Ui  of  July,  1791 ; 
the  second,  on  the  7th  of  September,  at  Pittsburgh.  Another  meeting  was 
holden  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  21st  of  August,  1792.  In  June,  1793,  die  inspector 
of  the  revenue  Was  burnt  in  efl&gy  in  Afieghany  county,  at  a  place,  and  on  a  day, 
of  some  public  election,  with  much  display,  and  witiiout  inteiruption,  in  tto 
presence  of  magistrates  and  other  public  officers.  In  November,  an  aimed 
party  in  the  night  attacked  the  house  of  Wells,  an  excise  officer,  compeDed  bin 
to  surrender  his  commission  and  books,  and  required  him  to  pubfish  a  lesigiit- 
tion  of  his  office  within  two  weeks  in  the  newspapers,  on  pain  of  having  bv 
house  burnt. 
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In  the  same  month  congress  passed  an  embargo  law,  prohibiting     1794. 
aQ  trade  from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  port  or  place  for  v^-v'^^*/ 
the  space  of  thirty  days,  and  empowering  the  president  to  carry  Embaigo. 
it  into  efiect. 

General  St.  Clair  having  resigned  the  command  of  the  army  General 
after  his  defeat,  major  general  Wayne   had  been  appointed  to  JJ['^^ 
succeed  him.     The  natives  were  still  disposed  for  war.     The  gen.  st 
most  hostile  tribes  were  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawanoes,  Clair. 
and  Miamis.     After  the  total  failure  of  negotiation  with  them 
the  preceding  year,  the  campaign  was  opened.     To  bring  the 
war  to  a  prosperous  termination,  it  was  judged  necessary  not  Jj^*^-„ 
merely  to  expel  the  Indians,  but  to  prevent  their  return,  and  opened, 
for  this  purpose  to  hold  the  country  by  a  chain  of  permanent 
posts.     Not  being  able  to  execute  this  plan  during  the  autumn, 
the  general  had  contented  himself  with  collecting  his  army  and 

Eenetrating  about  six  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Jefferson,  where 
e  established  himself  for  the  winter  in  a  camp  called  Greens- 
ville. After  fortifying  this  camp,  he  took  possession  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  Americans  had  been  defeated  in  1791 ; 
and  there  another  fort  was  erected,  called  Fort  Recovery.  The  Fort  Re- 
<^)ening  of  the  campaign  was  unavoidably  protracted  until  near  ^o^i- 
midsummer.  Early  in  August,  general  Wayne  reached  the  con-  Aug.  & 
fluence  of  the  Au  Glaize  and  the  Miamis  of  the  lakes,  where 
were  the  richest  and  most  extensive  setdements  of  the  western 
Indians ;  and  here  he  threw  up  some  works  of  defence  and 
protection  for  magazines.  About  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Au  Glaize  was  a  post  occupied  by  the  British,  on  the  Miamis 
of  the  lakes,  in  the  vicinity  oi  which  was  collected  the  whole 
strength  of  the  enemy,  understood  to  be  somewhat  less  than 
2000  men.  The  continental  legion  was  not  much  inferior  in 
Dumber;  and  a  re-enforcement  of  about  1100  mounted  militia 
from  Kentucky,  commanded  by  general  Scott,  gave  the  army  of 
Wayne  a  decided  superiority  in  strength.  Though  it  was  well 
understood  that  the  Indians  had  determined  to  give  him  battle ; 
yet,  in  pursuance  of  the  pacific  policy  of  the  United  States,  the 
general  sent  messengers  to  the  several  hostile  tribes  assembled 
in  his  front,  inviting  them  to  appoint  deputies  to  meet  him  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  permanent  peace. 

The  American  army  on  the  15th  of  August  marched  down 
the  Miamis,  and  on  the  18th  arrived  at  the  rapids,  where  they 
halted  the  next  day  to  erect  a  temporary  work  for  the  protection 
of  the  baggage,  and  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  The  Indians 
were  advantageously  posted  behind  a  thick  wood,  and  behind  the 
British  fort.  On  die  morning  of  the  20th,  the  American  army  — fOi 
advanced  in  columns  :  the  legion,  with  its  right  flank,  covered  by  ^  *****•• 
the  Miamis ;  one  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers,  commanded  by 
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Indiaiude- 


1794.  general  Todd,  on  the  left ;  the  other,  under  general  Barbee,  in 
die  rear;  and  a  select  battalion,  commanded  foy  major  Price, 
moving  in  front  of  the  legion,  in  advance.  After  marching  about 
five  miles,  major  Price  received  a  heavy  fire  from  a  concealed 
enemy,  which  compelled  him  to  retreat.  The  Indians  bad  taken 
a  position  almost  maccessible,  in  a  thick  wood  in  front  of  the 
British  works,  where  they  were  formed  in  three  lines,  with  a 
very  extended  front,  their  line  stretching  to  the  west,  at  right 
angles  with  the  river,  about  two  miles ;  and  their  first  effixt  was 
to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  American  army.  On  the  discbaiga 
of  the  first  rifle,  the  legion  was  formed  in  two  lines.  The  fioot 
was  ordered  to  advance  with  trailed  arms,  reserving  thdr  fre 
until  they  had  forced  the  enemy  from  his  covert  at  tbe  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and,  after  a  discharge,  to  press  the  fugitives  too 
closely  to  permit  them  to  reload  their  pieces.  Perceivrog  the 
aim  of  the  enemy  to  turn  the  American  left,  the  general  ordered 
the  second  line  to  support  the  first.  The  legion  cavalry,  led  by 
captain  Campbell,  was  ordered  to  penetrate  between  the  Indians 
and  the  river,  to  chaise  their  left  flank ;  and  general  Scott,  wilh 
the  mounted  volunteers,  to  make  a  circuit,  and  turn  their  righl 
flank.  These  orders  were  executed  with  great  spirit  and  oam- 
plete  success.  An  impetuous  charge,  made  by  the  first  fine  of 
mfantry,  entirely  broke  the  enemy's  line ;  a  rapid  pursuit  sw^ 
ceeded  ;  and  in  the  course  of  one  hour  the  Indians  were  dmea 
more  than  two  miles,  through  thick  woods,  within  gun  shot  of 
the  British  fort.  In  diis  decisive  batde,  the  loss  of  the  Ameii- 
cans,  in  killed  and  wounded,  including  oflicers,  was  107.  Amoog 
the  slain  were  captain  Campbell,  and  lieutenant  Fowles,  both  of 
whom  fell  in  the  first  charge.  The  American  troops  engaged  ia 
the  battle  did  not  amount  to  900 ;  the  number  of  Indians  was 
2000. 

After  remaining  on  the  banks  of  the  Miamis,  in  front  of  the 
field  of  battle,  three  days,  during  which  time  the  houses  and  eon- 
fields  above  and  below  the  fort  were  burnt,  general  Wayne,  od 
the  28th,  returned  with  the  army  to  Au  Glaize,  having  destroyed 
all  the  villages  and  com  within  fifty  miles  of  the  river* 

The  Indians  still  continuing  hostilities,  their  whole  country  was 
laid  waste,  and  forts  were  erected  in  the  heart  of  their  settle- 
ments. The  eflect  of  the  battle  of  the  20th  of  August  was 
instantly  and  extensively  felt.  To  the  victory,  gained  by  the 
Americans,  is  ascribed  the  rescue  of  the  United  States  from 
a  general  war  with  the  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio ;  and 
its  influence  is  believed  to  have  extended  to  the  Indians  in 
Georgia.^ 

1  Manhall,  v.  c.  8. 
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The  foreign  and  domestic  debts  of  the  United  States  on  the     1794« 
1st  day  of  January  amounted  to  a  litde  more  than  74  millions  of  v^v«^ 
dollars.^ 

Union  College  was  founded  at  Schenectady ;  Greenville  Col-  CoUegen 
lege,  at  Tennesee  ;  and  Bovvdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, District  of  Maine. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  Boston  Library  Socieiiet 
Society,  and  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire  Society,  were  J^^^J^T^ 
incorporated.  A  Medical  Society  was  instituted  in  Vermont; 
^d  a  Medical  Society  in  South  Carolina  incorporated.  A  So- 
cieQr  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  and  Piety  was 
instituted  at  New  York.  The  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,  and  the  Insurance  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  were 
inoorporated. 

A  violent  tornado  was  experienced  at  New  Milford,  in  Con-  Tornado. 
necticut,  on  the  22d  of  June. 

A  fire  broke  out  at  a  ropewalk,  near  Gray's  wharf  in  Boston,  pjre  in 
on  the  30th  of  July,  and  consumed  7  ropewalks  and  43  dwell-  Boston. 
log  bouses.     The  whole  number  of  buildings  destroyed  was  96 ; 
aod  the  damage  was  estimated  at  210,000  dollars. 

The  yellow  and  scarlet  fevers  prevailed  in  New  Haven;  of  n. Hafen. 
which  upwards  of  100  persons  died.^ 

A  bridge  was  built  over  the  Pascataqua,  seven  miles  above  Bridget. 
Portsmouth ;  a  bridge  over  the  Merrimack,  between  Haverhill 
and  Bradford ;  and  a  bridge  over  the  Mohawk  river,  a  mile 
below  Cohoez  Falls. 

A  theatre  was  opened  in  Federal  street,  in  Boston.  Tbeatrei 

A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokees  was  Trcatiei 
concluded  on  the  26th  of  June  ;  between  the  United  States  and  with  the 
the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  on  the  11th  of  November ;  between  '™^*»^ 
the  United  States  and  the  Oneida,  Tuscarora,  and  Stockbridge 
Indians,  on  the  2d  of  December.^ 

John  Witherspoon,  president  of  the  college  in  New  Jersey,  DeaUn* 
died,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age;^  Richard  Henry  Lee,  late 


1  These  debts  are  stated  **  as  they  appeared  on  the  public  books ;  *'  but,  after 
a  deduction  for  different  kinds  of  stock,  purchased  in  by  means  of  the  sinking 
fund,  and  other  deductions,  the  result  was,  "  that  48  millions  of  dollars  in 
specie,  about  £10,000,000  sterling,  would  purchase  or  discharge  all  the  debts  of 
the  United  States,  which  they  owe  to  individuals,  or  to  bodies  politic  oUier 
Ukan  themselves."    Coxe. 

9  The  deaths  in  that  city,  during  the  year,  were :  of  yellow  fever,  68 ;  of 
•carlet,  50 ;  consumption  and  lingering  diseases,  51 ;  other  infirmities,  diseases^ 
&c.  13 ;  died  at  sea,  12.    The  census  of  the  city  in  1791  gave  3471  souls. 

3  These  treaties  were  ratified  by  the  president  21  January,  1795. 

4  For  Dr.  Witherspoon^s  character,  see  Dr.  Rodgers's  Sermon  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  death ;  Miller's  Retrospect,  ii.  376 ;  and  Allen's  Biographical  Dic- 
tlonarir. 

TOL.  U.  51 
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'  1794.  president  of  congress,  at  his  seat  in  Virginia,  in  his  64di  year  ;^ 
John  Sullivan,  late  president  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  major 
general  in  the  revolutionary  war,  aged  54;^  and  the  buoo 
Steuben,  also  a  major  general  in  the  American  war,  aged  61 


years.^ 


1796. 


Tbfinkfl-  The  19th  day  of  February  was  observed,  agreeably  to  a 

giving.        proclamation  of  president  Washington,  as  a  day  of  thanlagivii^ 

throughout  the  United  States. 
Gaiiiopoiis.      Congress  passed  an  act  to  authorize  a  grant  of  lands  lo  tbe 

French  inhabitants  of  Gaiiiopoiis. 
Geoigia.  The  legislature  of  Georgia  passed  an  act,  authorizmg  the  mk 

of  a  large  tract  of  its  western  territory.* 
Colleges.  Beaufort  and  Winnsborough  Colleges,  in   South  CaroEn, 

and  Bowdoin  College,^  in  the  District  of  Maine,  were  incor- 
porated. 
Treaties  A  treaty  of  neace  was  concluded  between  the  United  States 

with  Spain;  ^^^  Spain,  by  Thomas  Pinckney,  in  October ;  and  a  treaty  be- 
Aigiers;      twcen  the  United  States  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  by  cdond 
Humphreys,  on  the  28th  of  November.     Major  genersd  Wayne, 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  at 
and  the       Greenville,  in  August,  with  the  chiefs  of -the  Wjrandots,  Delt- 
indians.       wares,  Shawanoes,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Putawatimes,  Ifiamis, 
Eelriver,  Weeas,  Kickapoos,  Piankoshaws,  and  Kaskaskias.   By 
.         this  treaty  the  Indians  ceded  the  post  of  Detroit,  and  a  coDside^ 
adjMen?"^  able  tract  of  adjacent  land,  to  dae  United  States.     A  tract  of 
lands  ceded  land  was  ceded  on  the  main,  to  the  north  of  the  island  on  which 
to  u.  States,  ^j^g  post  of  Michilimakinack  stands,  to  measure  six  miles  on' lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan,  and  to  extend  three  miles  back  from  the 
water  of  the  lake  or  strait.     De  Bois  Blanc,  or  White  Wood 
Island,  was  also  ceded ;  the  voluntary  gift  of  the  Chippewas.^ 

I  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  his  Conespondoice  wifli 
the  most  distingiiished  men  in  America  and  Europe,  illustrative  of  their  dMfsc- 
ters,  and  of  Uie  events  of  the  American  Revolution ;  by  his  Graadwm  Bichatd 
H.  Lee,  of  Leesburg,  Virginia. 

3  Allen's  Biog.  and  Hist.  Dictionary,  ^rt,  Sullivan. 

3  Baron  Steuben  died  at  Steubenville,  New  York.    Allen,  Biog. 

4  By  virtue  of  this  act,  about  20,000  acres  of  that  territory  were  sold,  and  die 
purchase  money,  500,000  dollars,  was  paid  into  the  state  treaauiy;  but  the 
legislature,  at  a  session  in  1796,  declared  the  act,  which  authorized  the  sale,  to 
be  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burnt 

5  This  college,  which  was  named  in  respect  to  the  Hon.  James  Bowdoio,  iti 
most  liberal  patron,  was  opened  in  1802.  Its  first  president  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  M'Keen ;  its  first  commencement  was  in  1806. 

6  Michilimakinack  is  within  the  line  of  the  United  States,  and  has  since  been 
delivered  up  by  the  British.    For  Detroit,  see  1796. 
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Goods,  to  the  amount  of  20,000,  dollars  were  now  distributed     1795. 
among  the  Indians ;  and  they  were  to  receive  8000  annually.^       n^^^v^w/ 

The  remainder  of  the  Connecticut  reserve  lands  was  sold  for  SchooU  in 
1,200,000  dollars;  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  appropri-  cul°***^" 
ated  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  state.^ 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  upward  of  47  Ezporu. 
million  of  dollars.    The  net  amount  of  imports  and  tonnage  was 
nearly  8  million. 

The  freeholders  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  upward  of  N.  York. 
36,000.     Richmond,  in  Virginia,  contained  between  400  and  Richmond. 
500  houses,  and  nearly  4000  inhabitants. 

The  first  vessel  despatched  from  Carolina  for  the  East  Indies,  cbuieston. 
sailed  this  year  from  Charleston.     The  amount  of  imports  to 
Baltimore  was  upward  of  5,000,800  dollars.     There  were  ob-  Baltimore, 
served  to  pass  up  to  Baltimore,  this  year,  109  ships,  162  brigs 
and  snows,  and  5464  bay  craft. 

The  Massachusetts  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Aque-  Societies. 
duct  Society  for  bringing  fresh  water  from  Jamaica  Pond,  in 
Roxbury,  were  incorporated.     The  Boston  Mechanic  Associa- 
tion, and  the  first  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Corporation  were 
established. 

Merrimack  bridge,  between  Newbury  and  Haverhill  bridges.  Bridges. 
was  built.     A  bridge  was  built  over  the  Raritan,  opposite  to 
Brunswick.     The  passage  of  the  Lower  Canals  on  Connecticut 
river,  at  South  Hadley  Falls,  was  opened. 

A  printing  press  was  set  up  at  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio.  Ohio. 

Colonel  Hamilton  resigned  his  office  as  secretary  of  the  trea-  secretaries 
sury,  and  was  succeeded  by  Oliver  Wolcott  of  Connecticut ;  who  of  treasury 
as  comptroUer  had  been  eminendy  useful  to  the  head  of  the  de-  *    °  ^'^' 
partment    General  Knox  resigned  his  office  as  secretary  of  war, 
and  was  succeeded  by  colonel  Pickering. 

The  president's  speech  to  congress  presents  a  pleasing  view  Dec  8. 
of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  nation.     "  Our  agriculture,  com-  President's 
merce,  \md  manufactures  prosper  beyond  former  example.    Our  SSTo^*^ 
population  advances  with  a  celerity,  which,  exceeding  tlie  most  prosperityi 
sanguine  calculations,  proportionally  augments  our  sUrength  and 
resources,  and  guarantees  our  future  security.     Every  part  of 
the  Union  displays  indications  of  rapid  and  various  improvement, 
and  witli  burdens  so  light  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived ;  with  re- 
sources fully  adequate  to  our  present  exigencies ;  with  govern- 
ments founded  on  the  genuine  principles  of  rational  liberty,  and 
with  mild  and  wholesome  laws ;  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  our 


1  Another  treaty  for  settling  boundaries,  was  concluded  with  these  Indian 
tribes  in  1803. 
9  See  1786. 
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country  exhibits  a  spectacle  of  national  happiness  never  surpass^ 
ed,  if  ever  before  equalled  ?" 

Francis  Marion,  an  officer  of  distinguished  reputatioo  m  the 
revolutionary  war,  died  in  South  CaroUna  ;^  Ezra  Sdles,  presi- 
dent of  Yale  College,  aged  68  ;^  and  John  Phillips,  fouooer  of 
Exeter  Academy,  aged  76  years.^ 


Tenaessee. 


June  29. 
Treaty  witk 
tbeCreekfc 


JPrasident 
Washins- 
ton*f  Vale- 
dictory 
Address. 


Dec  7. 
His  last 
speech  to 
congress. 


1796. 

The  Territory  of  the  United  States  south  of  the  Ohio  was 
erected  into  an  independent  state  by  the  name  of  Tennessee, 
and  admitted  into  the  Union. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  was  concluded  at  CJoleraio, 
in  Greorgia,  between  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Creek  Indians.  By  this  treaty  the  line  between  the  white  peo|de 
and  the  Indians  was  established  to  run  from  the  Cunrakee 
mountain  to  the  head  or  source  of  the  main  south  branch  of  the 
Oconee  river,  called  by  the  white  people,  Appalatchee,  and  bj 
Indians,  Tulapocka,  and  down  the  middle  of  the  same.  Libeiqr 
was  given  by  the  Indians  to  the  president  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  a  trading  or  military  post  on  the  south  side  of  Alats- 
maha,  about  one  mile  from  Beard's  Bluff,  or  any  where  from 
thence  down  the  river,  on  the  lands  of  the  Indians ;  and  the 
Indians  agreed  to  annex  to  said  post  a  tract  of  land  five  miles 
square.  In  return  for  this  and  other  tokens  of  friendship  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  the  United  States  stipulated  to  give  them 
goods  to  the  value  of  6000  dollars,  and  to  furnish  theai  with  two 
blacksmiths,  with  tools. 

President  Washington,  having  formed  a  resolution  to  retire 
from  public  life,  prepared  for  the  occasion  a  valedictory  address, 
which  was  published  in  September.  It  was  worthy  of  the  patriot 
and  the  statesman.  It  bears  the  impressions  oi  auction  and 
solicitude  for  his  country.  It  was  his  'Mast  effi>rt  to  impress 
upon  his  countrymen  those  great  political  truths,  which  had  been 
the  guides  of  his  own  administration,  and  which  could  akme,  in 
his  opinion,  form  a  sure  and  solid  basis  for  the  happiness,  the  in- 
dependence, and  the  liberty  of  the  United  States." — "  It  cootaios 
precepts,"  his  biographer  justly  remarks,  *'  to  which  the  Amaicaa 
statesman  cannot  too  frequently  recur." 

In  his  last  speech  to  Congress,  after  presenting  a  full  and  clear 
view  of  the  situation  of  the  United  States,  and  recommending  those 
great  national  measures  which  he  judged  to  be  useful  and  reason- 
able, he  used  these  concluding  words :  ''  The  situation  in  which 

1  Allen,  Biog.  and  Lempriere,  Amer.  edit    Memoirs  of  R.  H.  Lee>  i.  8M. 
3  Life  of  President  Stiles,  8vo.  Boston,  1798.    Miller,  Retn>spect,  li.  W. 
Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 
3  Alien,  Biog.    SfiUer,  tt.  881,  882.    See  1781. 
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1  now  stand,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  representatives  1796* 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  naturally  recalls  the  period  >^^v«^/ 
when  the  administration  of  the  present  form  of  government 
commenced;  and  I  cannot  omit  the  occasion  to  congratulate 
you  and  my  country  on  the  success  of  the  experiment;  nor 
to  repeat  my  fervent  supplications  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  and  sovereign  arbiter  of  nations,  tnat  his  providen- 
tial care  may  still  be  extended  to  the  United  States ;  that  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  the  people  may  be  preserved  ;  and  that 
the  government,  which  they  have  instituted  for  the  protection  of 
their  liberties,  may  be  perpetual." 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  PenniyiTa. 
establishing  schools  throughout  the  state.  °^^' 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  assembly  of  New  York  '^  for  the  indiuM. 
relief  of  the  Indians,  who  are  entided  to  land  in  Brothertown  ;'' 
also  an  act,  by  which  the  Oneidas  were  to  receive  of  the  state  of 
New  York  an  annuity  of  3552  dollars,  in  consequence  of  a  pur- 
chase of  lands  in  1795,  and  in  lieu  of  all  former  stipulations ; 
die  Cayiigas,  $2300  ;  and  the  Onondagos,  $2000. 

In  the  district  comprehended  between  the  Oneida  reservation  Whitei- 
and  the  Mohawk  river,  above  the  German  Flats,  now  divided  f®*^.  ■nf 
into  the  three  townships  of  Whitestown,  Paris,  and  Westmore-  *^^^*^y- 
land,  there  were  six  parishes,  with  five  settled  ministers,  three 
full  regiments  of  militia,  and  one  corps  of  light  horse.^ 

Robert  Morris  purchased  land  that  had  been  surrendered  to  R*  Monit 
Massachusetts  by  Gorham  and  Phelps ;  extinguished  the  Indian  gee  UmSf' 
title ;  sold  out  several  tracts  of  50,000  and  100,000  acres  off  the 
east  side  of  the  tract  and  along  the  Genesee  river;  and  mort-  SJe^JSJJ'J 
gaged  the  residue  to  Wilhelm  Willink  and  others,  of  Amsterdam,  Land  Com- 
caSed  the  Holland  Land  Company.^  P"y- 

The  city  of  Albany,  according  to  actual  survey,  contained  700  Albany, 
dwelling  houses,  beside   162  in  the   Northern  Liberties;   and 
6021  inhabitants. 

The  first  Methodist  church,  erected  in  Boston,  was  opened  by  Methodist 
a  Methodist  missionary.  church. 

The  first  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Corporation  was  established. 
The  Boston  Medical  Dispensary  was  instituted.  The  Bank  of 
Baltimore,  and  the  Union  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  were  es- 
tablished. 

A  System  of  the  Laws  of  the  Slate  of  Connecticut,  by  Zepha-  Connccti- 
niah  Swift,  was  published ;  the  first  work  of  its  kind  published  in  ^^  '^'^ 
the  United  States. 

— ■■ _  — ■    — — 

I  Id  1785,  there  were  but  two  families  in  fhis  district. 

9  Under  this  mortgage  the  company  afterward  acquiring  the  title  to  the  land, 
mrveved  it,  and  in  1801  opened  a  land  office  at  Batavia,  under  the  agency  of 
Jofeph  Ellicott,  for  the  sale  of  it 
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1796.  Benjamin  count  Rumford,  of  Munich  in  Bavaria,  presented 
v^i-v*^  5000  dollars  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
Donatioaof  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  given  once  every  second  year,  as  a 
wmi  Rum-  pjeinj^ni  to  the  author  of  the  most  important  discovery  or  im- 
provement on  heat  and  light,  in  any  part  of  America,  or  in  any 
of  the  American  islands.^ 
Detroit.  The  post  of  Detroit  was  delivered  up  by  the  British  to  the 

United  States,  according  to  treaty. 
Fins.  A  fire  broke  out  in  Charleston  on  the  20tb  of  June,  and  laid 

a  considerable  part  of  the  city  in  ashes.^    On  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, a  fire  consumed  350  buildings  in  Savannah. 

There  were  about  1000  Indians,  pure  and  unmixed,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for 
regulating  hackney  coaches  in  Boston;  the  number  of  which 
was  51. 

The  town  of  Lynn,  in  Massachusetts,  annually  exported  nea^ 
ly  300,000  pair  of  shoes. 

The  New  York  Missionary  Society  was  formed. 

Deaths.  Samuel  Huntington,  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  formerty 

president  of  congress,  died  at  Norwich  in  the  64th  year  of  bs 

age  ;^  David  iRittenhouse  at  Philadelphia,  in  his  65th  year,  aad 

was  buried  under  his  observatory;^   Anthony  Wayne,  major 

1  The  name  by  which  this  eminent  man  had  been  known  in  At^^^,  ms 
Benjamin  Thompson.    He  was  bom  at  Wobum  in  Massachusetts.  See  1814. 

9  By  frequent  fires  that  city  sustained  a  loss  estimated  at  £800,000  steiiii^. 
There  were  SCO  houses  burnt. 

3  Governor  Huntington  was  bom  in  Windham,  and  descended  from  an  andoit 
family.  In  1774  he  was  an  assistant  judge  of  the  superior  court  in  Connectiait 
In  1776  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  congress ;  and  in  1779  wis  preadent  of 
that  body.  In  1784  he  was  chosen  lieutenant  governor,  and  appofaited  ^uf 
justice ;  and  in  1786  he  was  chosen  govemor,  and  was  annually  re-electad  CQI 
his  death.  He  was  highly  respected  for  his  talents,  integrity,  pnideace,  tad 
piety. 

4  David  Rittcnhouse,  I.L.D.  f.  r.  s.  was  bom  at  Germantown,  near  FUbdd- 
phia.  He  very  early  discovered  a  fondness  for  mathematical  scienee,  and  while 
at  the  plough,  covered  the  handled  of  it  with  his  calculations.  At  die  age  oC 
17,  wiUiout  foreign  assistance,  he  constracted  a  complete  dock.  Astrooooj 
next  became  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  books,  ht 
soon  made  a  wonderful  progress.  In  1768,  he  completed  his  first  oneiy,  upon 
wliich  Mr.  Jefferson  observed,  that  <*  as  an  artist  he  had  exhibited  as  mat  piods 
of  mechanic  genius,  as  the  worid  had  ever  produced."  In  1770,  he  want  Is 
reside  in  Philadelphia.  In  1791,  he  was  chosen  president  of  die  Philosoplncil 
Society,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  annually  rejected  untfl  bis 
death.  In  1792,  he  accepted  the  office  of  director  of  the  mint  of  tlie  United 
States,  but,  on  account  of  his  iU  health,  resigned  it  in  1795.  **  On  the  whole,* 
says  a  foreign  writer,  "  as  a  philosopher  and  man  of  science,  America  has  not 

Produced  any  one  superior  to  David  Rittenhouse.  To  the  principle  oi  IHwftf 
e  was  invariably  attached ;  his  philanthropy  was  universal,  and  rendered  him  a 
friend  to  the  whole  human  race,  without  distinction  of  country,  colour,  or  com- 
plexion. In  private  life,  amiable  and  unassuming ;  in  public,  a  constuit  and 
firm  supporter  of  the  rights  of  man.'*  Notes  on  the  Provincial  Literature  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  Thomas  I.  Wharton,  Esq.  in  Vol.  i.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Hist.  Society  of  Peousylvania.  Burton's  Life  of  Rittenhouse.  MiUer,  &  Kit 
AUcn,  Biog.  Diet 
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general  in  the  revolutionary  war,  at  Presque  Isle,  on  Lake  Erie,     1796. 
in  bis  52d  year  ;^  Samuel  Seabury,  bishop  of  the  church  of  v^-v-w/ 
England  in  Connecticut,  at  New  London,  in  bis  68th  year  ;^  and 
George  Wylly?,  at  Hartford,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.^ 

1797. 

John  Adams  was  chosen  President,  and  Thomas  Jefierson 
Vice  President,  of  the  United  States. 

The  preadent  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  day  of  March.  In  pJeJjJenV» 
his  speech  to  congress  at  his  inauguration,  he  first  adverted  to  speech  at 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  American  revolution  ;  to  its  sue-  hw  inaugu- 
cessful  issue,  under  an  over-ruling  Providence,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  national  independence ;  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Confederation;  and  to  the  evils  that  were 
experienced  from  the  defects  in  that  first  system  of  government. 
"  In  this  dangerous  crisis,"  he  proceeded  to  observe,  "  the  people 
of  America  were  not  abandoned  by  their  usual  good  sense,  pre- 
sence of  mind,  resolution,  or  integrity.  Measures  were  pursued 
to  concert  a  plan  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
The  public  disquisitions,  discussions,  and  deliberations,  issued  in 
the  present  happy  constitution  of  government."  Employed  in 
the  service  of  his  country  abroad,  during  the  whole  of  these 
transactions,  he  *'  first  saw  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 

1  General  Wayne  was  bom  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  In  the  war  of 
the  revolution  he  was  distinguished  for  his  militaiy  skill  and  bravery ;  and  emi- 
nently  at  Uie  memorable  assault  of  Stony  Point.  After  the  capture  of  Com- 
wallis,  he  was  sent  to  conduct  the  war  in  Georgia ;  and  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  the  legislature  of  that  state  presented  him  with  a  valuable  farm.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  retired  to  private  life.  In  1787,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
aiterwards  commanded  the  army  employed  against  the  Indians.  After  his  com- 
plete victory  in  1794,  his  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  one  of  the  last  offices  of 
his  fife.    Allen,  Biog.  and  the  histories  of  the  war. 

9  The  Rev.  Dr.  Seabury  was  consecrated  bishop  at  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  in 
November  1784,  by  three  nonjuring  bishops ;  and  took  charge  of  the  episcopal 
chivies  in  Connecticut  in  1785.  He  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  church  of 
jgni^and  in  the  United  States.  He  published  two  volumes  of  Sermons ;  and 
another  volume,  selected  from  his  MSS.  has  been  published  since  his  death. 

9  Strongs  Sermon  at  his  Funeral  Life  of  President  Stiles.  Mr.  Wyllys  was 
ibe  son  of  Hezekiah  Wyllys,  who  was  the  son  of  Samuel,  who  was  the  son  of 
George,  who  came  to  New  England  at  a  veiy  early  period,  leaving  an  estate  of 
£500  a  year  at  Fenny  Compton,  in  the  county  of  Warwick ;  and  who,  with  his 
fiuidly  and  dependents,  assisted  in  the  settlement  of  the  town  of  Hartford  in 
Connecticut.  This  descendant  succeeded  his  father  as  Secretary  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  in  1780,  and  without  interraption  filled  the  office  neariy  66 
years.  He  was  a  wise  and  upright  man,  and  an  estimable  Christian ;  "  and 
obtained  an  influence  by  moderation  and  integrity,  to  which  faction  vainly 
a^irei.*' 
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1797.  in  a  foreign  country,  and  read  it  with  great  satisfaction,  as  a  re- 
sult of  good  heads,  prompted  by  good  hearts :  as  an  experiment 
better  adapted  to  the  genius,  character,  situation,  and  relations  of 
this  nation  and  country,  than  any  which  had  ever  been  prraosed 
or  suggested.  In  its  general  principles  and  great  outlines,  it  was 
conformable  to  such  a  system  of  government  as  he  had  ever 
most  esteemed,  and  in  some  states,  his  own  native  state  in  pti^ 
ticular,  had  contributed  to  establish.''  "  Returning,"  said  he,  '^  to 
the  bosom  of  my  country,  after  a  painful  separatioD  fioai  it  fiv 
ten  years,  I  had  the  honour  to  be  elected  to  a  station  under  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  I  have  repeatedly  laid  myself  under  the 
most  serious  obligations  to  support  the  constituticm.  The  open' 
tion  of  it  has  equalled  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  ils 
friends ;  and,  from  an  habitual  attention  to  it,  satisfaction  in  its 
administration,  and  delight  in  its  effects,  upon  the  peace,  order, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  I  have  acquired  to 
habitual  attachment  to  it,  and  veneration  for  it."  After  a  brief 
comment  upon  the  advantages  of  this  form  of  government,  and 
remarking  that  '^  we  should  ]be  unfaithful  to  ourselves,  if  we 
should  ever  lose  sight  of  the  danger  to  our  liberties,  if  any  thiBg 
partial  or  extraneous  should  infect  the  purity  of  our  free,  fair, 
virtuous,  and  independent  elections,"  the  president  proceeded : 
*^  Such  is  the  amiable  and  interesting  system  of  government  (and 
such  are  some  of  the  abuses  to  which  it  may  be  exposed)  which 
the  people  of  America  have  exhibited,  to  the  admiration  aod 
anxiety  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  of  all  nations,  for  eight  years ; 
under  the  administration  of  a  citizen,  who,  by  a  long  course  of 

Seat  actions,  regulated  by  prudence,  justice,  temperance,  and 
rtitude ;  conducting  a  people,  inspired  with  the  same  vHtnes, 
and  animated  with  the  same  ardent  patriotism  and  love  of  libeilj, 
to  independence  and  peace,  to  increasing  wealth  and  unexampled 
prosperity  ;  has  merited  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens,  com- 
manded the  highest  praises  of  foreign  nations,  and  secured  im- 
mortal glory  with  posterity. 

'-  In  that  retirement  which  is  his  voluntary  choice,  may  he  kmg 
live  to  enjoy  the  delicious  recollection  of  his  services,  the  grati- 
tude of  mankind ;  the  happy  fruits  of  them  to  himself  and  die 
world,  which  are  daily  increasing ;  and  that  splendid  prospect  of 
the  future  fortunes  of  his  country,  which  is  opening  from  year  to 
year.  His  name  may  be  still  a  rampart,  and  the  knowledge  dMt 
he  lives,  a  bulwark,  against  all  open  or  secret  enemies  <^  lus 
country's  peace.  This  example  has  been  reconomiended  to  die 
imitation  of  his  successors,  by  both  houses  of  congress,  and  bj 
the  voice  of  the  legislatures  and  the  people,  throughout  the 
nation."  After  a  delicate,  yet  ingenuous  aevelopement  of  his 
principles,  and  views,  and  purposes,  in  reference  to  his  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  government,  and  an  assurance  that  it  should  be  his  1797. 
endeavour  that  the  injunction  of  the  two  houses  in  regard  to  v^^v^^ 
the  example  of  his  predecessor  should  not  be  without  effect,  he 
thus  closes  his  address  :  '^  With  this  great  example  before  me  ; 
with  the  sense  and  spirit,  tlie  faith  and  honour,  the  duty  and 
interest  of  the  same  American  people,  pledged  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  entertain  no  doubt  oi  its  con- 
tinuance in  all  its  energy ;  and  my  mind  is  prepared,  without 
hesitation,  to  lay  myself  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to 
support  it,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  And  may  that  Being, 
who  is  supreme  over  all,  the  patron  of  order,  the  fountain  of 
justice,  and  the  protector,  in  sJl  ages  of  the  world,  of  virtuous 
liberty,  continue  his  blessing  upon  this  nation  and  its  government, 
and  give  it  all  possible  success  and  duration,  consistent  with  die 
ends  of  his  providence." 

In  the  preceding  year,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinkney  had  been  New  am- 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  French  republic.  The  JjJJ^" 
object  of  his  mission  was  declared,  in  his  letter  of  credence,  to  France. 
be,  '^  to  maintain  that  good  understanding,  which,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  alliance,  had  subsisted  between  the  two  na- 
tions ;  and  to  efface  unfavourable  impressions,  banish  suspicions, 
and  restore  that  cordiality  which  was,  at  once,  the  evidence  and 
pledge  of  a  friendly  union."  On  inspecting  his  letter  of  cre- 
dence, the  directory  announced  to  him  their  determination  "  not 
to  receive  another  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States 
until  after  the  redress  of  grievances  demanded  of  the  American 
government,  which  the  French  republic  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  it."  The  American  minister  was  afterwards  obliged,  by  a 
written  mandate,  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  French  republic. 
Beside  other  hostile  indications,  American  vessels  were  captured 
wherever  found ;  and,  under  the  pretext  of  their  wanting  a 
document,  with  which  the  treaty  of  commerce  had  been  uniformly 
understood  to  dispense,  they  were  condemned  as  prizes.^ 

The  president,  by  proclamation,  required  congress  to  meet  on 
the  15th  of  June  ;  when,  in  a  firm  and  dignified  speech,  he  stated 
the  great  and  unprovoked  outrages  of  the  French  government. 
Having  mentioned  a  disposition  indicated  in  the  executive  direc- 
tory to  separate  the  people  of  America  from  tlieir  government, 
^^  such  attempts,"  he  added,  '^  ought  to  be  repelled  with  a  de- 
cision which  shall  convince  France  and  all  the  world  that  we  are 
not  a  degraded  people,  humiliated  under  a  colonial  spirit  of  fear 
and  sense  of  inferiority,  fitted  to  be  the  miserable  instruments  of 
foreign  influence,  and  regardless  of  national  honour,  character, 
and  interest."     He  expressed,  however,  his  wish  for  an  accom- 

1  Marshall,  v.  c.  9. 
TOL.  II,  52 
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1797.    modation,  and  his  purpose  of  attempting  it.     *'  Retaining  still 
N^-v'i^/  the  desire  which  has  uniformly  been  manifested  by  the  American 
government  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations,  and 
believing  that  neither  the  honour  nor  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  absolutely  forbade  the  repetition  of  advances  for  securing 
these  desirable  objects  with  France,  he  should,"  he  said,  "  insti- 
tute a  fresh  attempt  at  negotiation,  and  should  not  fail  to  promote 
and  accelerate  an  accommodation  on  terms  compatible  with  the 
rights,  duties,  interests,  and  honour  of  the  nation."     In  the  mean 
time,  he  earnestly  recommended  it  to  congress  to  provide  eflfeo- 
tual  measures  of  defence. 
Appoinu         Three  envoys  extraordinary  were  now  appointed,  at  the  head 
France  ^     ^^  whom  was  general  Pinckney.    By  their  mstrucdons,  **  Peace 
and  reconciliation  were  to  be  pursued  by  all  means  compatibie 
with  the  honour  and  the  faith  of  the  United  States ;  but  oo 
national  engagements  were  to  be  impaired  ;  no  innovations  to  be 
permitted  upon  those  internal  regulations  for  the  preservadoo  of 
peace,  which  had  been  deliberately  and  uprightly  established; 
nor  were  the  rights  of  the  government  to  be  surrendered." 
Export!.         The  exports  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  above  57 
million  of  dollars.     The  mails  of  the  United  States  were  carried 
over  1 4,385  miles  of  territory ;  in  which  space  there  were  op- 
Poft  office,  ward  of  480  post  offices.    The  revenue  ot  the  post  office,  tbis 
year,  was  46,000  dollars. 

The  publication  of  the  Medical  Repository  by  Drs.  Mitchtl, 
Miller,  and  Smith,  was  begun  at  New  York ;  the  first  periodical 
work  of  the  kind  published  in  the  United  States. 
Frigate.  The  Constitution  frigate,  rated  as  a  44  gun  ship,  was  launched 

at  Boston ;  and  the  Constellation  frigate,  at  Balumore. 
Enugranu.       There  arrived  in  September  at  Newcasde,  on  the  Delaware, 
191   emigrants  from  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  and  140  from 
Hamburg. 
Treaty  with      A  treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship  was  concluded  between  the 
Tripoli.       United  States  and  the  Bey  and  Subjects  of  Tripoli  io  January. 
Treaties  On  the  7th  of  July,  an  act  was  passed  to  declare  the  treaties 

'^'^™*^  heretofore  concluded  with  France,  no  longer  obligatory  on  the 
United  States.  The  reasons  assigned  in  the  preamble,  are,  dnt 
those  treaties  had  been  repeatedly  violated  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government ;  that  the  Just  claims  of  the  United  States 
for  the  reparation  of  those  injuries  had  been  refused,  and  their 
attempts  to  negotiate  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  complaints 
between  the  two  nations,  repelled  with  indignity ;  and  that,  under 
authority  of  the  French  government,  there  was  yet  pursued 
against  the  United  States  a  system  of  predatory  violence,  infract- 
ing the  said  treaties,  and  hostile  to  the  rights  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation. 
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The  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Philadelphia.     The  burials  in     1797. 
the  City  and  Liberties,  in  August,  September,  and  October,   s^^v^^/ 
were  988. 

1798. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  despatches  were  received  from  the  DMpatchei 
American  envoys  in  France,  announcing  the  total  failure  of  their  from  the 
mission.     The  executive  directory,  under  slight  pretexts,  had  FjJ[2Je."* 
delayed  to  accredit  them  as  the  representatives  of  an  independent 
nation.     While  thus  unacknowledged,  they  were  addressed  by 
certain  persons,  not  formally  authorized,  but  sufficiendy  indicat- 
ing the  source  of  their  powers,  who  explicitly  demanded  money 
as  an  antecedent  condition,  not  only  of  the  reconciliation  of 
America  with  France,  but  of  any  negotiation  on  the  subject  of 
differences.^    The  reply  to  the  preliminary  was  such  as  became 
the  representatives  of  a  free   republic ;    a  decided   negative. 
Much  address  was  displayed  by  the  unauthorized  agents  to  bring 
over  the  American  ministers  to  their  views  and  measures ;  but 
this  degrading  intercourse  was  at  length  broken  off  by  the  positive 
refusal  of  the  envoys  to  hold  any  farther  communication  with 
them.     When  their  resolution  was  distinctly  perceived,  attempts 
were  made  to  induce  two  of  them  voluntarily  to  relinquish  their 
station;  which  proving  of  no  avail,  they  were  ordered  to  quit  xwoofthe 
the  territories  of  the  republic.     The  tliird  was  permitted  to  re-  eoTOTi  ra- 
main,  and  invited  to  resume  the  discussions.     The  despatches  J*""^  *** 
excited  great  and  general  indignation  ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  France. 
the  American  continent,  the  language  was,  ^^  Millions  ior  defence, 
not  a  cent  for  tribute." 

Congress  adopted  vigorous  measures;  one  of  which  was,  a  Meatunsof 
regular  army.    A  regiment  of  artillerists  and  engineers  was  added  congreu. 
to  the  permanent  establishment.     The  president  was  authorized 
to  raise  twelve  addiuonal  regiments  of  infantry,  and  one  regiment  aoSborbed 
of  cavalry,  to  serve  during  the  continuance  of  the  existing  difier-  to  raite 
ences  with  the  French  republic,  if  not  sooner  discharged.     He  J^^*^ 
was  authorized  also  to  appoint  officers  for  a  provincial  army,  and 
to  receive  and  organize  volunteer  corps ;  tlie  provisional  army  profinonai 
not  to  receive  pay,  unless  called  into  actual  service.     An  act  was  *'°>y* 
passed,  more  effectually  to  protect  the  commerce  and  coasts  of  Protection 
the  United  States.     These  acts  were  passed  in  May.     In  June,  of  com- 
congress  passed  an  act  to  authorize  the  defence  of  the  merchant  ^^'^ 
▼esseb  oi  the  United  States  against  French  depredations.     In 
July,  president  Adams  appointed  George  Washington  lieutenant 

1  *'  Besides  this  a  sum  of  money  was  required  for  the  ppcket  of  the  Directory 
and  ministen,  which  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Talleyrand."  Despatches 
from  the  envoys. 
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general  and  commander  in  chief  bf  the  defensive  army,  raising 
in  the  United  States ;  and  the  appomtment  was  accepted.  In 
his  letter  of  acceptance,  general  Washington  observed  :  "  Satis- 
fied that  you  have  sincerely  wished  and  endeavoured  to  avert 
war,  and  exhausted  to  the  last  drop  the  cup  of  reconciliation,  we 
can,  with  pure  hearts,  appeal  to  heaven  for  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  ana  may  confidendy  trust  the  final  result  to  that  kind 
Providence  who  has  heretofore,  and  so  often,  singularly  favoured 
the  people  of  the  United  States."  Happily  for  this  great  and 
good  patriot,  and  for  his  country,  and  in  accordance  with  hb 
own  uniform  belief,  the  hostile  attitude  of  France  was  followed 
by  no  invasion  of  the  United  States.  The  result  of  another 
embassy  to  France  was  a  restoration  of  peace ;  but  be  did  not 
live  to  witness  it.^ 

Castle  William,  having  been  previously  ceded  by  the  goierri 
court  of  Massachusetts  to  the  United  States,  was  put  under 
command  of  captain  Gates,  of  the  federal  troops,  on  the  2d  of 
October.  On  the  7th  of  December,  the  following  year,  president 
Adeems  visited  Casde  William,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Fort 
Independence. 

Commissioners,  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Amitjr, 
Commerce,  and  Navigation,  between  the  United  States  and  ius 
Britannic  majesty,  determined  what  river  was  truly  intended 
under  the  name  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  mentioned  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  line  described  in 
that  treaty.^ 

A  college  was  founded  at  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  styled  The 
Transylvania  University. 

A  committee,  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  to 
revise  the  laws,  and  to  prepare  and  report  a  code  of  State  laws, 
reported  a  code,  which  was  adopted. 

Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  30th  of  April,  sufibred 
the  loss  of  between  50  and  60  dwelling  houses  by  fire ;  and  in 
November,  from  130  to  150  dwelling  houses  and  warehouses. 

A  ship  arrived  at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  in  November,  from 
Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  with  425  passengers,  cliiefly  tradesmen 
and  persons  of  property. 

Upward  of  1000  muskets  were  fabricated  at  the  national 
armory  at  Springfield,  in  Massachusetts.' 

The  frigate  John  Adams  was  buih  at  Charleston,  S.  Carolina. 

The  British  Encyclopsedia,  with  large  additions,  was  printed 
by  Thomas  Dobson  of  Philadelphia  ;  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
pi'inted  in  the  United  States. 


1  See  1799  and  1800.  9  See  1604. 

3  In  179ft  were  fabricated  245 ;  in  1796,  885 ;  in  1797, 1028  ;  in  1799, 1944 ; 
and  in  July,  August,  and  September  1799, 1184. 
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The  yelbw  fever  was  epidemic  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia     1798. 
and  New  York.     In  the  first,  3645  persons  died  of  this  disease ;   v^^^v'^w/ 
in  the  last,  1310.     It  appeared  for  the  first  time,  as  an  epidemic,  YeUow 
at  Boston,  where  the  deaths  were  about  146.  *'• 

The  new  state  house  in  Boston  was  first  occupied.^ 
Jefiery  lord  Amherst,  the  British  commander  in  chief  at  the  Deathi. 
conquest  of  Canada,  in  1759,  died  in  England,  aged  81  years  ;^ 
Jeremy  Belknap,  minister  in  Boston,  aged  54  years.^ 

1799. 

The  French  government  having  made  a  fresh  proposal  of  Embawy  to 
negotiation,  president  Adams  appointed  Oliver  Ellsworth,  chief  *''*"*^- 
justice  of  the  United  States,  Patrick  Henry,  late  governor  of 
Virginia,  and  William  Vans  Murray,  minister  at  the  Hague,  to  be 
envoys  to  the  French  republic,  to  discuss  and  settle  by  treaty  all 
controversies  between  the  United  States  and  France.  Mr.  Hen- 
ry died  on  the  4th  of  June,  before  the  time  of  embarkation ; 
and  governor  Davie,  of  North  Carolina,  was  appointed  in  his 
room.  The  envoys  were  not  to  embark  for  Europe  until  the 
Executive  Directory  of  France  should  give  assurances  to  the 
United  States  that  they  shall  be  cordially  received,  and  that  a 
mimster  of^equal  powers  shall  be  appointed  to  treat  with  them.^ 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  between  the  United  States  Treitiei 
and  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  negotiated  by  William  Eaton  and  with  Tanii 
James  L.  Cathcart,  was  concluded  on  the  6th  of  March ;  and  a  *  P™^*- 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
the  kmg  of  Prussia,  negotiated  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  on  the  11th  of  July. 

1  Its  comer  stone  was  laid  by  governor  Adams  on  the  4th  of  July,  1794. 

9  General  Amherst,  having  taken  Cape  Breton  in  1758,  succeeded  Abercrom- 
bie  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  North  America ;  and  the  £edl  of  Niagara, 
Ticonderoga,  Quebec,  and  Montreal,  with  the  submission  of  all  Canada,  marked 
the  progress  of  his  judicious  and  successful  measures.  His  services  were  hon- 
ourably rewarded  by  the  court,  and  gratefully  remembered  by  the  colonies. 
The  American  artist  has  introduced  Amherst  into  his  **  Death  of  Chatham ; " 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  he  has  well  copied  the  original.  On  making 
Bome  inquiry  of  prince  Edward  when  at  Cambridge,  while  we  were  looking 
upon  West's  Death  of  Chatham  in  the  college  library,  pointing  to  lord  Amherst, 
he  said,  the  likeness  was  excellent. 

9  The  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  educated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1762.  After  a  ministry  of  some  years  in  the 
church  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  on  invitation  of  the 
presbjrterian  church  there,  which  was  at  this  time  formed  upon  congregational 
piinciples,  he  was  installed  its  pastor  in  1787.  The  character  of  this  estimable 
man,  and  eminent  historian  and  biographer,  and  an  account  of  his  publications, 
may  be  found  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Sbc.  vi.  10 — 18,  and  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 

4  See  ▲.  D.  1800.  For  a  very  interesting  and  instmctive  biojgraphy  of  the 
great  Virginia  statesman  and  orator,  see  Wirt's  Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Charac- 
ter of  Patrick  Henry. 
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Thomas  Truxton,  commander  of  the  United  States  frigate 
Constellation,  took  the  French  frigate  Insurgente.^  The  ^Aoh 
American  navy  consisted,  this  year,  of  42  vessels,  canying  950 
guns. 

Of  the  episcopal  clergy  in  the  United  States  there  were,  at 
this  time,  7  bishops,  and  211  presbyters.^ 

The  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society  was  founded.  It  is 
composed  of  persons  who  have  actually  navigated  the  seas  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  as  masters  or 
supercargoes  of  vessels  belonging  to  Salem.  The  chief  objects 
of  this  institution  are,  to  assist  the  widows  and  children  oi  de- 
ceased members ;  to  collect  such  facts  and  observations  as  tend 
to  the  improvement  and  security  of  navigation ;  and  to  form  a 
Museum  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  particularly  such  as 
are  found  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn.' 

The  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  was  mstituted.  A 
Medical  Society  in  North  Carolina  was  incorporated.  The 
Marine  Hospital  of  the  United  States  was  opened  at  Fort  Inde- 
pendence. Its  object  is  the  reception  of  sick  or  disabled  officers 
and  sailors,  in  the  service  of  the  public  or  of  merchants.^ 

An  American  Review  was  begun  at  New  York.* 

A  telegraph  on  an  improved  plan  was  invented  by  Mr.  Jona- 
than Grout  of  Belcherton,  in  Massachusetts.  The  inventor  set 
up  one  of  his  telegraphs  between  Boston  and  Martha's  Vineyaid, 
places  90  miles  apart,  at  which  distance  he  asked  a  question  and 
received  an  answer  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 


1  The  captured  frigate  had  44  guns.  The  action  was  off  St  Christopher*!, 
in  the  West  Indies.  Coneress  presented  captain  Tnizton  a  gold  medal ;  and 
(he  Underwriters  of  Lloyd's  coffee  house,  in  London,  presented  him  a  ailfec 
urn,  estimated  at  600  guineas. — **  A  schedule  of  the  names  of  American  vesKb 
captured  by  the  French,  and  of  the  circumstances  attending  them,'*  commeDe- 
ioe  with  July  1796,  is  inserted  in  Wait's  American  State  Apea,  liL  21.  Hie 
whole  number  captured  was  808. 

9  Adams,  View  of  Religions.  In  the  states  south  of  New  EIngland  tibere  wvt 
164  ordained  and  officiating  episcopal  ministers ;  18  in  the  state  of  New  Yoric, 
6  in  New  Jersey,  14  in  Pennsylvania,  4  in  Delaware,  89  in  Maryland,  68  in  Vii^ 
ginia,  and  15  in  South  Carolina.    Trumbull. 

3  The  Society  was  incorporated  in  1801.  By  one  of  the  articles  in  its  Regalfr> 
tions,  every  member  bound  to  sea,  is  authorized  to  receive  from  Ihe  Sodely  a 
blank  journal  in  which  he  is  to  insert  all  things  worthy  of  notice  whidi  oeev 
during  his  voyage,  and,  upon  his  return,  it  is  to  be  deposited  with  the  Sotktf, 
In  1821,  67  journals  of  voyages,  made  to  various  parts  of  the  worid,  had  httm 
deposited.  They  are  open  to  the  public,  and  recourse  is  often  had  to  tbem,  to 
correct  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  visited  by  our  ships.  The  Mosiiea 
contains  a  rich,  extensive,  and  splendid  collection  of  natural  and  aiUfidil 
curiosities,  which  are  placed  in  the  Hall  where'the  Society  holds  its  meetings. 
Account  of  Salcm  East  India  Marine  Society  in  1821. 

4  Bartlett's  Progress  of  Medical  Science,  in  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc  i.  125. 
This  hospital  was  established  at  Charlestown  in  1808 ;  and  is  supported  by  i 
monthly  assessment  on  seamen.    See  Act  of  Congress  16  July,  1796. 

5  It  was  connected  with  a  Magazine  until  1801,  when  it  assumed  the  tiik  of 
the  American  Review  and  Literary  Journal. 
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Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  made  the  seat  of  government     1799. 
^f  that  state,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  s^-v^<«^ 

The  militia  of  the  United  States  were  estimated  at  854,626,  MUiUa. 
ind  the  seamen  at  63,500.^ 

George  Washington,  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  forces  Death  of 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  first  president  of  the  United  |LJ[|"'*" 
States,  died  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  Virginia,  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, aged  68  years.  The  impression  of  this  afflictive  event  is  with- 
9Ut  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  America.  It  was  spontaneous  and 
onafl^ted  grief,  which  nothing  but  the  loss  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country  could  have  excited.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
lentatives  in  Congress  resolved,  "  that  a  marble  monument  be 
erected  by  the  United  States  in  the  Capitol,  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  that  the  family  of  general  Washington  be  requested 
Id  permit  his  body  to  be  deposited  under  it ;  and  that  the  monu- 
oaeDt  be  so  designed,  as  to  commemorate  the  great  events  of  his 
Bulitary  and  political  life."  Agreeably  to  other  resolutions  and 
recommendations  of  congress,  a  funeral  oration  was  delivered  by 
xie  of  its  members  (major  eeneral  Lee),  in  honour  of  the  memory 
3f  general  Washington,  before  both  houses ;  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  wore  crape  on  the  left  arm,  as  mourning, 
dbirty  days.  "  His  example,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  "  is  now  com- 
plete ;  and  it  will  teach  wisdom  and  virtue  to  magistrates,  citizens, 
md  men,  not  only  in  the  present  age,  but  in  future  generations, 
18  long  as  any  history  shall  be  read.  If  a  Trajan  found  a  Pliny, 
I  Marcus  Aurelius  can  never  want  biographers,  eulogists,  or 
tiiflCorians."^ 

1800. 

The  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States  was  removed  to  Seat  of  gor- 
iVashington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     The  president,  in  his  •™°^ 
qpeecb  to  congress  in  November,  said,  that  since  the  adjournment  Waihing- 
)f  congress  at  their  last  session  in  Philadelphia,  he  had  given  ^'^ 
iirections  in  compliance  with  the  laws  for  the  removal  of  the  pub- 
jc  offices,  records,  and  property  ;  that  these  directions  had  been 
sxecuted,  and  the  public  officers  had  since  resided  and  conduct- 
ed the  ordinary  business  of  the  government,  in  this  place.     After 
xmgratulating  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  assembFing 
y(  congress  at  the  permanent  seat  of  their  government,  and  con- 
gress, on  the  prospefct  of  a  residence  not  to  be  changed,  tlie 
^resident  said,  "  it  would  be  unbecoming  the  representetives  of 

1  For  the  increase  of  the  militia  and  seamen  of  the  United  States  from  1771 
o  1799,  see  Tables. 

t  Answer  of  president  Adams  to  a  letter  from  the  senate,  on  occasion  of  the 
letth  of  Washington. 
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this  nation  to  assemble,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  solemn  temple, 
without  looking  up  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and 
imploring  his  blessing. — May  this  territory  be  the  residence  of 
virtue  and  happiness !  In  ^is  city  may  that  piety  and  virtue, 
that  wisdom  and  magnanimity,  that  constancy  and  self-government 
which  adorned  the  great  character  whose  name  it  bears,  be  for- 
ever held  in  veneration !  Here,  and  throughout  our  country, 
may  simple  manners,  pure  morals,  and  true  religion,  flourish  ias- 
everl" 

The  envoys,  appointed  the  last  year,  found  the  govemment  of 
France  m  new  hands.  Negotiations,  begun  under  mc^e  &vour- 
able  auspices,  terminated  the  adjustment  of  difierences,  in  a 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  French  Republic, 
concluded  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  September.^ 

A  treaty  was  concluded  at  St.  Ddefonso  between  France  and 
Spain,  by  which,  under  certain  conditions,  the  sovereignty  and 
property  of  Louisiana  were  ceded  by  Spain  to  France.  The 
treaty  was  executed  by  the  re-entrance  of  the  French  republic 
bto  possession  of  that  province. 

Congress  enacted  a  law  for  establishing  a  uniform  system  of 


Cow  pock. 


The  Mississippi  Territory  was  erected  bto  a  distinct  govern- 
ment. A  part  ot  the  Northwest  Territory  of  the  United  States 
was  erected  into  a  temporary  govemment  by  an  act  o(  congress, 
and  named  Indiana  Territory. 

By  the  second  census,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  found 
to  be  5,305,482.^  The  shipping  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  939,000  tons.  The  revenue  of  the  post  office  was  80,000 
dollars.  The  state  of  things  in  Europe  rendering  the  retention 
of  the  provisional  army  no  longer  necessary,  congress,  on  the 
13th  of  May,  passed  a  resolution  to  disband  it. 

The  college  at  Middlebury  in  Vermont  was  incorporated. 

The  municipal  court  of  Boston  was  established.  It  was  hdd 
by  one  judge. 

St.  Augustine's  church,  Roman  Catholic,  was  built  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Santee  Canal,  extending  22  miles  between  Santee  and  Cooper 
rivers,  began  to  be  passed  through  by  boats.  It  cost  the  pro- 
prietors above  600,000  dollars;  a  sum  exceeding  seven  times 
the  amount  of  what  the  province  sold  for  72  years  before. 

Inoculation  of  the  cow  pock  was  btroduced  into  America  bj 
Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse  of  Cambridge. 


1  This  coDventioD  was  ratified  by  president  Adams  18  Febmaiy,  1801 ;  ^;reed 
to  by  Bonaparte  SI  July ;  and  promulgated  by  the  president  21  December. 
9  In  180S  this  law  was  repealed. 
3  See  Tables. 
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The  weather  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  was  uncommonly     1800« 
cold  at  the  commencement  of  this  year ;  and  several  snows  fell   \^r>^^%y 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February.     The  grounds  of  the  Snow  in 
lower  country  were  covered  six  inches,  and  those  of  the  upper  ^°'8*»- 
country,  two  or  three  feet  deep.     In  the  upper  country  the  snow 
lay  several  weeks.     A  sleet,  at  this  time,  loaded  the  trees  with 
ice,  from  Broad  river  toward  the  Savannah,  a  space  of  10  or  15 
miles,  and  made  great  devastation  in  the  forests.^ 

William  Walter,  rector  of  Christ  church  in  Boston,  died  in  the  Deatfaii 
64th  year  of  his  age  ;^  John  Rudedge,  at  the  age  of  61  years  ;^ 


1  Drayton.  A  letter  from  Savannah,  dated  11  January,  states  that  the  even- 
iii|r  preceding,  there  was  *<  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  a  severity  of  cold  never 
before  known  "  in  that  state ;  and  that  "  the  depth  of  snow  was  from  two  to 
three  feet**  By  a  MS.  letter  from  Midway  in  Georgia  dated  17  February,  it 
appears,  that  the  snow  had  been  three  feet  deep  in  particular  places,  and  from 
16  to  18  inches  on  a  level. — During  seven  winters  in  South  Carolina  and 
Geonria,  I  never  saw  the  ground  whitened  with  snow. 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter  of  Roxbury. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  London. 
He  was  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church  under  Rev.  Mr.  Hooper;  at  whose 
decease  he  succeeded  to  the  rectorship,  which  he  held  until  1776,  when  he 
went  to  England.  In  1791  he  returned  to  America,  and  in  1792  was  chosen 
lector  of  Chnst  Church.  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon, 
delineated  his  character  as  ornamental  to  religion  and  to  the  church,  to  literature 
end  humanity.    £aton*s  Hist  Account  of  Christ  Church. 

3  He  was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1739.  In  1761  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  and  soon  became  eminent  in  his  profession.  He  was  sent  a  delegate 
to  die  first  continental  congress  which  met  at  New  York  in  1765 ;  and  **  the 
members  of  the  distant  provinces  were  surprised  at  the  eloquence  of  the  young 
member  from  Carolina.**  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  he  was  by 
•uccessive  elections  a  member  of.  congress  till  the  year  1776,  when  he  was 
elected  president  and  commander  in  chief  of  South  Carolina,  in  conformity  to  a 
constitution  established  by  the  people  in  that  year.  In  this  office  he  rendered 
important  service  to  his  country.  General  Lee,  who  commanded  the  continen- 
tal troops,  pronounced  Sullivan's  island  to  be  a  "  slaughter  pen,**  and  either 
gave  orders,  or  was  disposed  to  give  them,  for  its  evacuation.  The  troops 
which  Carolina  had  raised  before  congress  had  declared  Independence,  remained 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  at  this  early  period  were  not  under 
the  command  of  the  officers  of  congress.  To  prevent  the  evacuation  of  the 
fort  on  Sullivan's  island,  president  Rutlege  shortly  before  the  commencement  of 
the  action  on  the  2Sth  of  June,  1776,  wrote  the  following  laconic  note  to 
general  Moultrie,  who  had  the  coomiand  on  the  island :  **  General  Lee  wishes 

riu  to  evacuate  the  fort.  You  will  not  do  it  without  an  order  from  me. 
would  sooner  cut  off  my  hand  than  write  one.  John  Rutleook.*'  In  1778 
he  resigned  the  office  of  president ;  but  at  the  next  election  he  was  reinstated 
in  the  executive  authority  of  the  State,  under  a  new  constitution,  with  the  name 
of  governor,  substituted  in  the  place  of  president.  In  1784  he  was  elected  a 
ju^e  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  South  Carolina*  In  1787  he  assisted  in 
framing  a  national  constitution ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  in  operation,  he  was 
designated  by  president  Washington  as  first  associate  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  In  1791  he  was  elected  chief  justice  of  Soutii 
Carolina.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  United  States. 
**  Thus  for  more  than  80  years,  witii  few  short  intervals,  he  served  his  country 
in  one  or  other  of  the  departments  of  government ;  and  in  all  with  fidelity  and 
ability.*'    Ramsay,  Hist.  South  Carolina,  ii.  510—619. 
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1800.     Edward  Rutledge,  governor  of  South  Carolina,  at  the  age  of 
v,^-v-^w/  about  50  years ;  *    and  Artemas  Ward,  major  general  m  the 
revolutionary  war,  at  Shrewsbury  in  Massachusetts.^ 

1801. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  chosen  President,  and  Aaion  Bun 
Vice  President,  of  tlie  United  States. 
Maroh  4.  Thc  president,  in  his  Inauguration  Address,  summarily  stated 
aJw^'^m"**!  ^^^^  ^®  deemed  "  thc  essential  principles  of  our  govenunent, 
inaugura-  and  consequently  those  which  ought  to  shape  its  adoiinistraOoo : 
tion.  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persua- 

sion, religious  or  political ;  peace,  conmierce,  and  honest  friend- 
ship with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none  ;  the  support 
of  the  state  governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competeot 
administrations  of  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwaiks 
against  anti-republican  tendencies ;  the  preservation  of  the  general 
government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigour,  as  the  sheet  anchor 
of  our  peace  at  home,  and  safety  abroad ;  a  jealous  care  of  the 
right  ot  election  by  the  people,  a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of 
abuses  which  arc  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution  wbae 
peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided ;  absolute  acquiescence  ia 
thc  decisions  of  thc  majority,  the  vital  principle  of  repuUics, 
from  which  is  no  appeal  out  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  im- 
mediate parent  of  despotism  ;  a  well  disciplined  militia,  our  best 
reliance  in  peace,  apd  for  the  first  moments  of  war,  till  regubis 
may  relieve  them  ;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  n^tai; 
authority ;  economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labour  may  be 
lighty  burdened ;  the  honest  payment  of  our  debts,  and  sacred 
preservation  of  the  public  faith ;  encouragement  of  agriculture^ 
and  of  commerce  as  its  handmaid  ;  the  difiusion  of  informatioo, 
and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  the  public  reasoo ; 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  pc^ 

1  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  (Biograph.  Sketches)  ii.  519-^28.  Mr.  Ruded|!e 
resembled  his  brother  John  Rutledge>  ia  his  patriotism ;  and  rendered  impoitiat 
service  to  hb  country.  *'  The  talents  of  few  were  estimated  eqoaUy  h^ ;  flie 
virtues  of  none  attracted  a  greater  proportion  of  public  love  and  esteem/* 

9  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog.  General  Ward  was  educated  at  Harvard  Coflese; 
was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  general  court  for  several  vearB ;  mdA 
one  of  the  provincial  congress  of  Massauiusctts  in  1T74.  When  uie  r^rota- 
tionary  war  commenced,  he  was  the  first  officer  in  rank,  and  commanded  die 
troops  at  Cambridge  till  general  Washington  arrived.  His  residence  wai  at  the 
house  now  occupied  by  the  writer,  where,  at  the  memorable  time  of  te 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  thc  general  held  hb  military  consultations ;  and  it  ms 
from  the  very  apartment  in  which  this  account  is  now  drawn  up,  that  his  Ofdcn 
were  issued  on  that  day.  In  April,  1776,  he  resigned  his  military  comausMo; 
and  though,  at  the  request  of  Washington  he  continued  some  time  longer  is 
command,  he  afterward  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  civil  life.  He  ww  > 
man  of  incorruptible  integrity,  and  of  Christian  principles  and 
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SOD,  under  the  protection  of  the  Habeas  Corpus;  and  trial  by     1801. 
juries  impartially  selected.    These  principles,"  he  subjoined,    >.^<v<-w/ 
form  the  bright  constellation,  which  has  gone  before  us,  and 
guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and  reformation." 

Congress  declared  war  againit  Tripoli  on  the  10th  of  June. 

The  president,  in  his  message  to  both  houses  of  congress  on  Dec.  8. 
the  8th  of  December,  expressed  his  sincere  gratification,  that  be  !l^"f^"^* 

11  I  t       P  11*       message. 

was  able  to  announce  to  them  on  grounds  of  reasonable  certam- 
ty,  that  the  wars  and  troubles,  which  have  for  so  many  years 
afflicted  our  sister  nations,  have  at  length  come  to  an  end,  and 
that  the  communicatbns  of  peace  and  commerce  are  once  more 
opening  among  them. — '^  Among  our  Indian  neighbours  also," 
m  subjoined,  ''  a  spurit  of  peace  and  friendship  generally  pre- 
vails ;"  and  he  was  happy  to  inform  them,  ''  that  the  continued 
eflbrts  to  introduce  among  them  the  implements  and  the  practice 
of  husbandry,  and  of  the  household  arts,  have  not  been  without 
success." 

To  this  state  of  general  peace,  with  which  the  United  States  Tripoli 
were  now  favoured,  there  was,  he  said,  but  one  exception.  J^og^^""®^ 
Tripoli,  the  least  considerable  of  the  Barhary  states,  had  made 
demands,  founded  neither  in  right  nor  in  compact,  and  had  de- 
nounced war,  on  the  failure  of  the  American  government  to 
comply  with  them  before  a  given  day.     The  president,  on  this 
occasion,  sent  a  small  squadron  of  frigates  into  the  Mediterranean,  dent  sends 
with  assurances  to  that  power  of  the  sincere  desire  of  die  Ameri-  a  squadron 
can  goveiiiment  to  remain  in  peace  ;  but  with  orders  to  protect  Memterra- 
Qur  commerce  against  the  threatened  attack.    It  was  a  seasonable  nean,  to 
and  salutary  measure.     The  Bey  had   already  declared  war.  l^^^^H^J 

vv  .      ^  rw%  p    ^  1     1         •      1       ^^'i      1         commerce. 

ills  cruisers  were  out.     Two  of  them  had  arrived  at  Oibraltar. 
The  American  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  was  blockaded, 
and  that  of  the  Atlantic  in  peril.     The  arrival  of  the  squadron 
dispelled  the  danger.     One  of  the  Tripolitan  cruisers,  having 
fidlen  in  wiUi  and  engaged  the  small  schooner  Enterprise,  com-  Tripoiiun 
mandcd  by  lieutenant  Sterret,  which  had  gone  out  as  a  tender,  cruiser 
was  captured,  after  a  heavy  slaughter  of  her  men,  without  the  ^*°- 
loss  of  a  single  American.     The  armament  being  not  authorized 
to  go  beyond  the  line  of  defence,  the  captured  vessel,  which  was 
disabled  from  committing  farther  hostilities,  was  liberated  with  its 
crew. 

The  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Tunis,  by  a  communica-  instructions 
lion  from  the  secretary  of  state  on  the  20th  of  May,  was  in-  *°/^®  m^^ 
structed  to  take  due  pains  to  satisfy  the  Bey,  that  the  United  nis  and 
States  are  desirous  of  maintaining  peace  with  all  nations,  who  Algiers. 
are  willing  to  live  in  peace  ^  that  tliey  have  given  abundant  evi- 
dence of  their  disposition  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  die  Bar- 
baiy  r^encies,  and  of  himself  in  particular ;  and  that  if  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  should  be  engaged  in  war  with  either  of 
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1801.    them,  it  will  be  a  war  of  defence  and  necessity,  not  of  choice  or 
v.^-v.-<^/  provocation.     Similar  instructions  were  given  to  the  American 
consul  at  Algiers.^ 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  was  upward  of 
93  million  of  dollars.  The  tonnage  of  the  United  States  was 
upward  of  900,000.  The  amount  of  duties  received  by  the 
United  States  was  upward  of  20  million  of  dollars ;  and  of  draw- 
backs, paid  by  the  states,  toward  8  million.^ 
Indiana.  Indiana  territory  was,  by  act  of  congress,  erected  into  a  tem- 

porary government. 
S.  Carolina.      There  were  exported  from  South  Carolina  nearly  65,000 
barrels  of  rice,  and  upward  of  8  million  pounds  of  cotton.    The 
number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  harbour  of  Cbarle^too,  ex- 
clusive of  the  coasters  of  South  Carolina,  during  the  year,  was 
1274.     Tlie  exports  from  the  state,  exclusive  of  rice  and  cotton, 
were  8502  pounds  of  indigo,  5996  hogsheads  of  tobacco ;  and 
College.       ^^^  value  of  the  entire  exports  was  14,304,045  doUars.'    By 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  funds  were  appropriated  ior 
establishing  a  college  at  Columbia,  to  be  named  the  South  Caro- 
lina College.* 
UniTersUy       A  place  was  fixed  on  for  the  University  of  Greorgia.    Tlie 
of  Georgia,  genatus  Acadcmicus  resolved  that  it  should  be  in  Jackson  coun- 
ty.    A  committee,  appointed  by  the  board  to  select  the  scite, 
fixed  on  a  height  of  land  near  the  north  fork  of  the  Oconee  rirer. 
The  honourable  Mr.  Milledge  purchased  the  land  for  1000  dol- 
lars, and  presented  it  to  the  University ;  and  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  mark  the  spot  where  the  buildings  were  to  be  erected, 
and  named  it  Athens.     Josiah  Meigs,  late  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  in  Yale  College,  was  chosen  the 
first  president  of  the  University,  which  soon  commenced  opera- 
tion.^ 
Conni  Aca-       The  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  iooor- 
demy.         porated.     The  Associate  Synod  of  North  America,  composed 
Synod.        of  seceders  from  the  old  church  of  Scodand  or  Antibui^hers, 
was  constituted  at  Philadelphia.     The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
fcboo^       ^^  establishment   and   support  of  Charity  Schools  went  into 
extensive  and  successful  operation.^ 

1  American  State  Papers,  1801 — 6.  p.  25. 
9  See  TABI.E8. 

3  See  1792.  The  cultivation  of  rice  in  South  Carolina  has  of  late  yean  bea 
diminished;  that  of  cotton,  increased.    See  Tables. 

4  The  comer  stone  of  it  was  laid  18  July,  1808. 

fi  Sibald's  Account  of  the  State  of  Geor^a,  1801. 

6  This  excellent  institution  had  its  origm  in  the  voluntaiy  meetingf  of  a  few 
young  men,  in  1799,  for  the  instruction  of  indigent  boys  in  the  evening.  By 
public  encouragement  the  society  was  enabled  to  open  a  day  school.  In  1801, 
an  increase  of  nmds  secured  its  permanence,  and  extended  tiie  Bfbmt  of  ilv 
activity  and  usefidness. 
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A  digest  or  compilation  of  the  statute  laws  of  Greorgia  was     1801. 
completed.^  v^n^^^^z 

The  United  States  Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia,  containing  an  u.  States 
area  of  about  12  acres,  was  purchased  by  tne  government  for  ^'^Y*^* 
37,500  dollars. 

There  were  now  printed  in  the  United  States  about  200  news-  Newt- 
papers  ;  17  of  which  were  printed  daily ;  7,  three  times  a  week  j  P^P*"" 
30,  twice  a  week ;  and  146  weekly.^ 

Jonathan  Edwards  died,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age;^  Bene-  Deathi. 
diet  Arnold,  memorable  for  his  bravery  and  his  treachery  in  the 


1  Griffith,  ui.  429.    It  contained  the  laws  from  1755  to  1800. 

9  seller,  ii.  485.  Dr.  MiUer  supposes  the  whole  number  of  newspapers  eir- 
eolated  in  the  United  States,  at  a  moderate  computation,  to  be  twelve  rmUUms. 
Mr.  Pemherton,  in  his  MS.  Chronology,  a.  d.  1789,  says,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate lately  made,  chiefly  from  actual  accounts  received  from  the  several  printers, 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  of  newspapers,  printed  in  the  United  States  week- 
ly, is  76,488 ;  annually,  3,974,776. 

3  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards  was  a  son  of  the  eminent  theologian  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  college  in  Princeton.  He  was  bom  at  Northampton  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  when  but  six  years  of  aee,  his  father  removed  with  his  fimuly  to 
Stockbridse,  which  at  that  time  was  mhabited  by  Indians  almost  solely ;  there 
being  in  the  town  but  12  families  of  whites,  and  perhaps  150  families  of  Indians. 
Here,  while  at  school,  he  learned  the  lansuage  of  the  Muhhekaneew  or  Stock- 
bridge  Indians  so  perfectly,  that  the  natives  frequently  observed,  '*  he  spoke 
exactly  like  an  Indian."  He  told  the  present  writer,  that,  while  a  boy  at 
Stockbridge,  "  all  his  thoughts  run  in  Indian."  This  language  he  retained,  in  a 
good  measure,  through  liie,  and  wrote  valuable  remarks  upon  it,  entitled, 
**  Observations  on  the  Language  of  the  Muhhekaneew  Indians ;  in  which  the 
Extent  of  that  Language  in  North  America  is  shown ;  its  Genius  is  grammati- 
celly  traced :  some  of  its  peculiarities,  and  some  instances  of  Analogy  between 
that  and  the  Hebrew  are  pointed  out.**  These  Observations  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  published  in  1788. 
When  he  was  in  his  10th  year,  his  father  sent  him  among  the  Six  Nations,  with 
a  design  that  he  should  learn  their  language,  and  become  qualified  to  be  a 
missionary  among  Uiem ;  but  on  account  of  the  French  war  he  continued 
amone  them  but  about  six  months.  In  1766  he  was  graduated  at  the  college  in 
NewJersey,  and  was  afterward  a  tutor  in  that  seminary.  In  1769  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  New  Haven,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  there 
untU  1798,  when,  by  mutual  request,  he  was  dismissed ;  and  the  year  following 
he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Colebrook.  In  1799  he  was  elected  president 
of  Union  College,  in  Schenectady,  and  commenced  the  duties  of  the  office,  to 
which  he  devoted  his  attention  and  talents  until  his  death.  He  vras  indefatiga- 
ble in  study,  and  allowed  no  time  to  be  lost.  It  was  his  custom,  at  New  Haven, 
when  collegiate  students  were  in  his  family,  to  propose  some  question  for  dis- 
cussion at  his  table ;  and  if,  on  abstruse  subjects,  he  sometimes  failed  to  con- 
vince, he  always  seemed  secure  from  refutation.  In  the  argimient  called  by 
logicians  reduetio  ad  absurdum,  so  masterly  a  disputant  seldom  appears.  *<  He 
was  an  able  metaphysician.  Few  works  in  the  English  language  discover  more 
penetration  than  his  book  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Will,  On  the  reputation  of 
these  two  American  divines,**  the  father  and  son,  **  the  character  of  our  country, 
with  respect  to  metaphysical  science,  may  honourably  rest.  The  father,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  educated  and  spent  his  life,  was 
truly  a  prodigy  of  talents.  For  acuteness  and  extent  of  comprehension,  and 
fervour  of  piety,  he  has  had  but  few  equals  belonging  to  any  age.  The  son  very 
much  resembled  his  father,  in  talents,  in  piety,  and  m  the  cireumstances  of  his 
life."    MiUer,u.463.    PrefiM^e  to  «  ObservatioDs  "  &c.    Allen,  Biog. 
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revolutionary  war,  in  London ;  Ebenezer  Cobb,  at  Kington  in 
Massachusetts,  aged  107  years ;  ^  and  Orono,  chief  of  the  renob- 
scot  tribe  of  Indians,  at  Old  Town,  an  island  in  Penobscot  rhrer, 
aged  113  years.^ 


Louisiana 
ceded  to 
France. 


Oct  18. 
Decree 
concerning 
N.  Orleans. 


Convention 
between  the 
U.  States  Sc 
Georgia. 


Indian 
boundaries. 


Treaty. 


1802. 

Louisiana  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  France.  By  an  order  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  dated  the  20th  of  July,  the  Intendant  of 
Lousiana  was  informed,  that  his  Catholic  majesty  had  ceded  to 
the  French  that  province  in  all  its  extent,  and  as  it  was  held  hj 
the  French  when  ceded  to  his  majesty ;  and  was  instructed  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  its  delivery  to  the  FVench 
commissioners* 

The  Intendant  of  the  province  of  Louisiana  published  a  de- 
cree, by  which  the  Americans  were  no  lon^r  permitted  to 
deposit  their  merchandise  m  New  Orleans.  That  port  was  abo 
shut,  the  same  day,  against  all  foreign  commerce  ;  which  could 
only  be  carried  on  by  Spanish  subjects  in  Spanish  bottoms.' 

A  convention  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  irith 
the  state  of  Georgia  was  ratified  by  the  legislature  of  that  state; 
in  consequence  of  which  a  repurchase  was  made  from  the  Creeks 
of  a  part  of  the  Talassee  country.  In  this  piu'chase  was  com- 
prehended a  part  of  the  lands  within  the  fork  of  Oconee  and 
Oakmulgee  rivers.  Attention  was  paid  to  the  settlement  of 
boundaries  between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States.  The 
boundary  of  the  Choctaw  nation  was  pardy  fixed  this  year. 
The  governor  of  the  Indiana  territory  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Indians  at  Fort  Wayne,  by  which  two  millions  of  acres  were 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  that  part  of  the  Indiana  terrilDry 
wliich  includes  Vincennes,  the  lines  settled  with  the  neighbouziDg 


1  He  exceeded  the  107th  year  8  months  and  6  ^aya*  Mr.  Cobb  was  bom  io 
Plymouth  22  March,  1694 ;  and  was  ten  years  contemporazy  wiUi  Pettf^OM 
Wliite,  of  Marshfield.  the  first  son  of  New  England,  who  was  bom  oo  boai4 
the  May  Flower,  in  Capo  Cod  harbour,  in  1620,  and  who  died  in  1704. 

9  AUen,  Biog.  His  wife  died  in  1809,  aged  113  years. — Orono  incokitri 
upon  his  subjects  peace,  temperance,  and  religion.  During  Uie  reYohitioiiafj 
war  he  formed  a  treaty  with  the  American  govemmenty  to  which  he  tuASJBtf 
adhered.  The  Pcnobscots  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religioii»  and  hsfe  i 
church.    A  benevolent  association  at  Bangor  is  endeavouring  to  dTilne  and 

improve  them. The  Passamaqtioddy  Indians,  in  Maine,  are  also  Robib 

Catholics,  and  have  a  church ;  but  they  admit  a  Protestant  misnoiiaiy  (o  Id- 
struct  their  children  in  English  learning.  The  Rev.  Mr.  KeUoge  has  acted  in 
that  capacity  among  them  for  several  years,  employed  by  the  Society  for  pra|M- 
gatiug  the  (iospel  among  the  Indians  and  otheis  in  North  America.  By  a  flMt 
from  the  United  States,  a  school  house  has  been  built  for  them  ;  and  the  Slate 
of  Maine  has  encouraged  and  assisted  tliem  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  ud 
furnished  them  with  the  implements  of  agriculture. 

3  American  State  Papeis,  iv.  186—188. 
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tribes  fixed  the  extinction  of  their  title  at  a  breadth  of  24  leagues     1802. 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  die  same  length,  parallel  with  and   s.^^^*^/ 
including  the  Wabash.     The  Indians  also  ceded  a  tract  of  four 
miles  square,  including  the  Salt  Springs,  near  the  moudi  of  that 
river.^ 

The  state  of  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union  by  an  act  of  Ohio, 
congress.     A  convention  of  Ohio  at  Chilicothe  in  November 
setded  a  constitution  for  that  state.     The  number  of  its  white 
inhabitants,  the  next  year,  was  estimated  at  about  76,000.^ 

A  treaty  was  concluded  and  signed  at  Fort  Wilkinson  between  Treaty. 
the  United  States  and  the  Creek  nation  on  the  16th  of  June. 

The  Catawba  Indians  could  scarcely  number  60  men  in  die  Catawba 
list  of  their  warriors  5  or  200  persons  in  their  whole  nation.  °  **"*' 

David  Humphreys,  late  minister  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  im-  Merino 
ported  into  New  England  100  of  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep  ^^^'P- 
from  Spain,  to  improve  the  breed  of  that  useful  animal  in  his 
own  country.^     Some  were  also  imported  by  R.  R.  Livingston. 

The  only  manufactory  of  sheet  copper  in  America  was  in  sheet  cop- 
Massachusetts.  P*'* 

A  bridge  was  built  over  Connecticut  river  between  Montague  Bridge. 
and  Greenfield. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  States  was  nearly  15  millions  of 
dollars ;  and  the  expenditures  upward  of  1 3  millions.^ 

The  value  of  the  articles  imported  this  year  into  the  United  Louisiana. 
States  firom  Louisiana  and  the  Florid  as,  was  1,006,214  dollars; 
the  value  of  the  articles  exported  to  those  places  was  above 
1,100,000.5 

South  Carolina  College  was  founded  in  Columbia,  the  seat  Ck)iiege8. 
of  the  state  government.^    Jeflferson  College  was  incorporat- 
ed and  established  at  Canonsburg  in  Pennsylvania.     The  Law 
Ldbrary  in  Philadelphia  was    established.^      The    Massachu-  brary.* 
setts  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  instituted.     The  Boston 
Female  Asylum  was  incorporated. 

I  American  State  Papers,  iv.  151. 

9  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union  28  April,  1802 ;  organized  3  March,  1803 ; 
divided  into  18  counties  in  1804.  In  1803  it  contained  about  76,000  inhabi- 
tants.   Harris's  Tour. 

3  For  this  patriotic  act  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture 
presented  colonel  Humphreys  with  a  gold  medal. 

4  See  Tables. 

5  The  estimate  is  1,124,710  dollars ;  of  which  170,110  dollars  worth  only  were 
domestic  articles. 

6  The  assembly,  in  1801,  passed  a  law  for  building  and  endowing  this  college. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Maxcey,  who  had  presided,  with  ^eat  reputation,  over  Brown 
University  and  Union  College,  was  its  first  president  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car. 
U.  861. 

7  The  Law  Library  was  formed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members  of 
the  bar,  of  whom  the  association  consists.  In  1824,  it  contained  about  650 
volumes. 
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An  experiment  of  literary  fairs  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of 
books  was  made,  but  not  extensively  adopted. 

Mathematical  and  physical  Essays,  by  Jared  Mansfield  of 
New  Haven,  were  published.  This  was  the  first  publicatioo  of 
an  original  work  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics,  by 
an  American  author. 

The  city  of  Washington  contained  4350  inhabitants. 

A  fire  broke  out  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  con- 
sumed about  100  buildings.  The  college  at  Pnaceton  in  New 
Jersey  was  burnt. 

John  Ewing  died  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age;^ 
John  Lowell,  at  Roxbury,  in  his  59th  year  ;^  Samuel  Phillips, 
at  Andover,  aged  50  years  ;^  and  George  Richards  Minot,  at 
Boston,  in  his  44th  year.^ 


1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ewinc  was  minister  of  the  first  presbyteiian  church  in  FUi- 
delphia,  and  provost  of  the  college  in  that  dty.  He  was  gndoatad  at  PrinoetM 
College  in  1765,  and  was  afterward  a  tutor  in  that  seminary.  He  was  an  aecn- 
late  and  profound  scholar,  and  had  an  uncommon  talent  for'CommunicatiDg 
instruction  on  the  most  alistnise  and  intricate  subjects. 

8  John  Lowell,  ll.d.  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Jfohn  LoweD  of  Newboiy,  mi 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1760.  Upon  the  new  oiganizatioii  oi  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  February,  1801,  he  was  appointed  chief  judce  of 
tiie  first  circuit.  Possessing  a  vigorous  mind,  which  was  enriched  wi£  ae- 
quisitions  of  science  and  literature,  and  especially  with  legal  knowledge,  hs 
became  eminent  in  the  profession  of  the  law.  Uniting  with  integrity,  an  elm- 
tion  of  mind,  a  refined  taste,  and  conciliatory  manners,  he  was  the  deCgM  ^ 
his  friends,  and  an  ornament  of  society.  He  was  an  .oiicinal  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  an  elected  member  of  its  iuC 
Council.  His  Eulogy  upon  its  first  president  does  honour  to  his  talents  aal 
eloquence,  while  it  does  justice  to  the  great  man  who  was  the  sabject  of  iL 
He  was  greatly  respected  and  beloved ;  tmd  his  death  was  deeply  lamented. 

3  Samuel  Phillips,  i«i«.d.  was  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pmm|is  of  Andowr, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUege  la  1771.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  provincial  congress  in  1775.  In  1780,  he  asiisted  in  fiaming  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts ;  and  on  its  adoption,  he  was  elected  a  menbsr 
of  the  senate,  of  which  he  was  afterward  president  from  1786  to  1801,  wImd 
he  was  chosen  lieutenant  governor.  As  a  statesman  he  was  wise ;  as  a  piliiol, 
disinterested ;  as  a  Christian,  ezemj^laiy.  To  institutions  for  Utaruy,  wIMomf 
and  charitable  purposas,  he  was  a  mend  and  patron ;  to  the  academies  oTADd- 
over  and  Exeter  he  was  a  liberal  and  distinguished  bene&ctor. 

4  Mr.  Minot  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1758,  and  educated  at  Cambik^s.  la 
1792  he  was  appointed  judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  sevenl 
years  afterward,  judge  of  the  municipal  court  in  Boston.  He  was  highly  re- 
spected and  esteemed  for  his  mildness,  candour,  and  moderation.  A  just  portnit 
of  his  character  was  drawn  by  his  friend  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  an  Ad- 
dress delivered  soon  after  his  death  before  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  FVe 
Society.  He  there  appears  as  an  estimable  man,  an  ezemplaiy  citizen,  a  good 
scholar,  and  an  able  historian.  **  As  an  historian,  authenticity,  unmrtia]itr,peoo- 
tration,  and  sagacity,  are  obvious  characters  of  his  writings.'*  Hb  pvjoSim» 
are :  An  Oration  on  the  Boston  Massacre,  delivered  in  1782 ;  Hlstonr  of  Ibe 
Insurrections  in  Massachusetts,  1788  ;  Address  to  tlie  Mass.  Charitable  Fin  So- 
ciety, 1795 ;  Eulogy  on  Washington,  1800 ;  and  Continuation  of  Hatdiliiaa** 
History  of  MassuSiusetts,  2  vofi.  dvo.  1798  and  1803.  CoD.  Mass.  Hiit  Sot. 
viii.  86—119. 
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1803. 


Louisiana  was  ^lurchascd  of  die  French  republic  by  the  United  April  30. 
States  for  15  milhon  of  dollars.  On  a  representation  to  the  ^^J**"j 
Spanish  government  of  the  injury  done  to  the  United  Stales  by  by  uiuiei. 
its  officer,  who  had  suspended  the  right  of  deposit  at  New 
Orleans,  that  right  had  been  restored.  The  govcmnient,  how- 
ever, had  been  previously  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
public  peace  would  l^  perpetually  ex|X)sed,  whilst  so  important 
a  key  to  the  commerce  of  the  western  country  remained  under  a 
foreign  power ;  and  propositions  had  been  authorized  for  obtain- 
ing, on  fair  conditions,  the  sovereignty  of  New  Orleans,  and  of 
other  possessions  in  that  quarter.  At  this  juncture,  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  perceiving  the  importance,  to  both  nations,  of 
such  arrangements  as  might  permanently  promote  their  mutual 
peace,  interests,  and  friendship,  transferred  to  the  United  States, 
on  certain  conditions,  the  property  and  sovereignty  of  all  Loui- 
siana.^ 

In  execution  of  an  act  of  congress  for  taking  possession  of  Postettioo 
Louisiana,  and  for  its  temporary  government,  governor  Claiborne,  of  i^>«"»- 
of  the  Mississippi  territory,  and  general  Wilkinson,  were  appoint-  *"^* 
ed  commissioners  to  receive  possession.     On  Uieir  arrival  at 
New  Orleans,  they  found  the  province  already  delivered  by  the 
commissaries  of  Spain  to  tlie  commissary  oi  France,  who  de- 
livered it  over  to  tliem  on  the  20th  of  December.     Governor 
Claiborne,  being  duly  invested  with  the  powers  before  exercised 
by  the  Grovemor  and  Intendant  of  Louisiana,  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  same  day,  and,  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  immediately  issued  a  Proclamation,  with  an  Address  to 
the  citizens  of  Louisiana.^ 

This  year,  also,  there  was  another  important  acquisition  of  Indian 
territory.  The  friendly  tribe  of  Kaskaskia  Indians,  reduced  by  !*"u''s^^*^ 
wars  and  other  causes  to  a  few  individuals  who  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  neighbouring  tribes,  transferred  its 
country  to  the  United  States ;  reserving  only  a  sufficiency  to 
maintain  its  members  in  an  agricultural  way.  The  stipulations 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were,  to  extend  to  diem  patron- 

1  American  State  Papem.    The  instruments  arc  dated  SO  April,  1S03. 

S  Ibid.  iv.  220—27.  On  the  16th  of  Januanr,  1S04,  the  American  ^vem- 
meDt  at  New  Orieana  received  the  orders  of  the  French  and  Spanish  rommis- 
■iooen  for  the  delivery  of  the  posts  in  upper  Louisiana ;  and  on  the  8tfi  of 
April,  about  800  Spanish  troops  embarked  from  New  Orleans  for  Pcnsacola, 
leaving  a  few  officers  and  men  in  the  city,  the  stores  and  magazines  being  still 
occupied  by  the  French  and  Spanish  governments ;  and  on  the  2l8t  the  prefect 
ot  Fiance  embariced. 
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1803.  sige  and  protection,  and  to  give  them  certain  annual  aids,  in 
money,  implements  of  agriculture,  and  other  articles  of  their 
choice.  This  ceded  country  extends  along  the  Mississippi  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  and  np  the  Ohio ;  and  is  estimated 
as  "  among  tlie  most  fertile  within  our  limits."^ 

The  governor  of  the  Indiana  Territory  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians  at  Fort  Wayne,  by  which  nearly  two  millioo 
acres  of  land,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vincennes,  were 
granted  to  the  United  States. 

Commodore  Preble,  with  an  American  fleet,  bombarded  the 
town  and  forts  of  Tripoli.  The  United  States,  it  has  been  re- 
marked, set  the  first  example  to  the  world,  of  obliging  the  Bar- 
bary  powers  to  respect  their  flag  by  the  force  of  arms,  instead 
of  a  disgraceful  tribute.^ 

The  frigate  Philadelphia,  commanded  by  captain  Bainbridge, 
struck  on  a  rock  in  the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  and  was  taken  by 
the  Tripolitans ;  and  her  oflicers  and  crew,  amounting  to  300, 
were  made  prisoners. 

In  this  and  the  following  year,  the  town  of  Harmony,  in  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  was  settled  by  about  160  families 
of  a  religious  sect  from  Germany,  called  Harmonists.^ 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Christian  S^nowledge 
was  instituted.    The  Boston  Female  Asylum  was  incorporated. 
Botany.  Elements  of  Botany,  or  Outlines  of  the  Natural  History  of 

Vegetables,  by  professor  Barton  of  Philadelphia,  were  publi^ed. 
Dr.  Barton  ''  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Amencan,  who 
gave  to  his  country  an  elementary  work  on  Botany." 
Academy.        Bacon  Academy  was  opened  at  Colchester  in  Connecticut 
Deaths.  Samuel  Adams  died  at  Boston,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age  ;^ 


American 

frigate 

taken. 


Harmony 
settled  from 
Germany. 


1  American  State  Papers,  iv.  200. 

3  CoU.  N.  York  Hist.  Society,  iu.  404. 

3  They  were  afterwards  joined  by  90  families  more.    The  settlen  haie  m 
removed  to  Indiana. 

4  Mr.  Adams  was  born  in  Boston  in  1722,  and  was  educated  at  Hamid  Col- 
lege, where  be  was  graduated  in  1740.  The  thesU  which  he  maintained  at  te 
commencement  in  1743,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  indicated  te 
germ  of  his  political  character :  "  An  supremo  Magistratui  resistere  ficeet  li  altar 
servari  republica  nequit  ? "  AffimuU  Respondena,  Samuel  Adams.  **  Whether  it 
is  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  Magistrate,  if  the  Commonwealth  cannot  otherwitt 
be  preserved  ?  *'  Affirmed  by  Samuel  Adams.  When  the  trial  came,  be  adhered 
to  the  principle.  No  man  was  more  decided  than  he,  in  his  resistance  to  tbt 
supreme  magistrate  when  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth  required  it.  It  mi 
for  his  early  and  decisive  resistance  to  the  measures  of  the  British  govemmeDt, 
that  he  was  excepted  with  John  Hancock,  in  Gage's  proclamation,  <*  in  the 
king's  name,"  of  a  general  pardon.  In  1776,  he  was  one  of  the  Massadrasetti 
delegates  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  On  the  adoptioo  sf 
the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  senate,  of 
which  body  he  was  elected  president.  In  1789  he  was  chosen  fieutenant  gov- 
ernor, as  successor  to  governor  Hancock.  Mr.  Adiuns  was  a  man  of  incomipli- 
ble  integrity,  of  Christian  principles  and  profession,  and  of 
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Samuel  Hopkins,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  aged  83;^  David     1803. 
Tappan,  at  Cambridge,  aged  51  ;^  Anthony  W.  White,  a  general 
officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  at  Brunswick,  in  Pennsylvania ; 
and  John  Barry,  first  commodore  in  the  American  navy,  at  Phil-^ 
adelphia. 

1804. 

The  Delaware  Indians  relinquished  to  the  United  States  their  Deiawarci 
native  title  to  an  extensive  territory,  east  of  the  Mississippi.  This  unlL  to  tU 
tract  contained  all  the  country  between  the  Wabash  and  Ohio,  south  u.  sutci. 
of  and  including  the  road  from  the  Rapids  toward  Vincennes ; 
for  which  they  were  to  receive  annuities  in  animals  and  imple- 
ments for  agriculture,  and  in  other  necessaries.  This  acquisition 
was  considered  important,  not  only  for  its  extent  and  fertility,  but 
because,  by  its  fronting  300  miles  on  the  Ohio,  and  nearly  half 
that  extent  on  the  Wabash,  the  produce  of  the  settled  country, 
conveyed  down  those  rivers,  would  no  longer  pass  in  review  of 
the  Indian  frontier,  but  in  a  small  portion  ;  and  because,  with  the 
cession  recently  made  by  the  Kaskaskias,  it  nearly  consolidated 
our  possessions  north  of  the  Ohio,  in  a  very  respectable  breadth 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Piankashaws,  having 
some  claim  to  the  country  ceded  by  the  Delawares,  were  quieted 
by  a  fair  purchase.^ 


The  house  of  representatives  in  congress,  on  the  19th  of  October,  resolved 
unanimously,  *<  That  this  House  is  penetrated  with  a  full  sense  of  Uie  eminent 
services  rendered  to  his  country,  in  Uie  most  arduous  times,  by  Uie  late  Samuel 
Adams,  deceased ;  and  that  the  members  thereof  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for 
one  month,  in  testimony  of  the  national  gratitude  and  reverence  towards  the 
memory  of  that  undaunted  and  illustrious  patriot." 

1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  bom  at  Waterbury  in  Connecticut,  and  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1741.  He  studied  divinity 
with  Mr.  Edwards  at  Northampton,  and  m  1743  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at 
Great  Harrington  in  Massachusetts.  In  1769  he  was  regularly  dismissed ;  and 
in  1770  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death.  He  was  an  eminent  divine,  distinguished  chiefly  by 
deducing  from  certain  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  eonaequ^nces  which  the 
Reformed  churches  had  never  admitted  to  be  deducible  from  them.  Allen, 
Biog.    Life  of  Hopkins. 

S  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tappan  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan  of  Man- 
chester, in  Massachusetts.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  in  1774 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  third  church  in  Newbury.  In  1792  ho  was  elected 
professor  of  divinity  in  Harvard  College,  and  inducted  into  office,  the  duties  of 
which  he  performed  with  great  ability  and  usefulness  until  his  death.  I^e  was 
eminent  for  humility,  meelmess,  and  modesty ;  and  he  exemplified  the  benevo- 
lent spirit  and  fervid  devotion,  the  Christian  candour  and  kindness,  which  he 
uniformly  taught  and  inculcated.  He  was  always  interesting  as  a  preacher,  and 
his  works  do  honour  to  liis  understanding  and  to  his  heart.  Beside  many  occa- 
sional sermons,  published  during  his  life,  two  volumes  were  printed  from  his 
manuscripts  after  his  death ;  the  one  consisting  of  Sermons  on  Important  Sub- 
jects, and  the  other,  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities. 

3  American  State  Papers,  iv.  231. 
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Congress  having  given  authority  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  he  should  deem  it  expedient,  to  erea  the 
shores,  waters,  and  inlets  of  the  bay  and  river  Mobile,  and  o( 
the  other  waters  emptying  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  east  of  the 
river  Mobile,  and  west  of  it  to  the  Pascaguola,  inclusive,  into  a 
separate  district  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imposts  and  too- 
nage,  and  to  establish  a  place  there  to  be  the  port  of  eotij 
and  delivery  for  such  district ;  the  president  decided,  that  all 
the  above  mentioned  shores,  waters,  inlets,  creeks,  and  rivers, 
lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  should  consti- 
tute a  separate  district,  to  be  denominated  "The  District  of 
Mobile ;"  and  designated  Fort  Stoddert  to  be  the  port  of  entiy 
and  delivery.^ 

Stephen  Decatur,  a  lieutenant  m  the  American  navy,  saikd 
from  Syracuse  in  a  small  schooner,  with  70  men,  accompanied 
by  the  brig  Syren,  with  the  design  of  retaldne,  or  destroying, 
the  captured  frigate  Philadelphia,  at  Tripoli*  He  succeeded  id 
setting  fire  to  her,  amidst  a  tremendous  assault  from  two  corsairs 
and  the  batteries  on  shore,  and  retired  with  his  brave  and  darii^ 
companions.    Tripoli  was  bombarded  in  August  by  the  Ameri- 


cans. 


Sept.  7. 
Great  gale. 


The  New  York  Historical  Society  was  instituted. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  made  provision  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judical 
Court.2  ^ 

A  great  hurricane  was  experienced  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  September.  It  is  ascribed  by  the  mstorian  of 
South  Carolina  to  two  simultaneous  gales  of  wind  on  the  coast ; 
the  one  commencing  at  the  Caribbee  islands,  and  proceeding 
northwestward  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Sooth 
Carolina ;  the  other  commencing  at  the  northeast,  and  proceed- 
ing southwestwardly.  These  two  gales,  after  having  separately 
done  much  injury,  forming  a  junction  in  the  latitude  of  Charles- 
ton or  Beaufort,  eJffected  much  greater  devastation.  Their  con- 
flict, attended  with  torrents  of  rain,  retarded  the  gulf  stream,  and 
accumulated  so  much  water  on  the  coast,  as  to  inundate  a  great 
part  of  the  low  lands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  the  same  month  a  heavy  gale  of 
wind  from  the  northeast,  which  continued  ^th  some  intennb- 
siou  until  one  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  9th,  accompanied 
with  heavy  showers  of  rain,  did  great  damage  at  Charlratoo. 
The   amount  of  property   destroyed   was  immense.     All  the 

1  American  State  Papers,  iv.  235, 236. 

S  Griffith,  iii.  477.  This  act  was  continued  for  limited  periods  until  ISlS, 
when  it  was  continued  without  limitation.  Ephraim  Williams,  Esq.  tfas  fiat 
Reporter  under  the  act,  published  one  volume  of  Repoi^s,  and  DuueirAftiif 
Tyng,  Esq.  15  additional  volumes. 
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wharves  from  general  Gadsden's  on  Cooper  river  to  die  extent  1804. 
of  South  bay  were  gready  damaged.  Very  few  vessek  escaped 
uninjured ;  many  were  totally  lost,  and  more  were  materially 
damaged.  A  new  street,  made  to  continue  East  Bay  to  White 
Point,  was  destroyed,  the  water  passing  through  it  up  Water 
street  as  far  as  Meeting  street,  where,  opposite  to  die  presbyterian 
church,  it  was  some  inches  deep.  On  Sullivan's  island,  to  which 
many  had  repaired  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  air,  the  scene  was 
distressing  beyond  description.  The  western  part  of  the  island  was 
entirely  under  water,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  Upwards  of  20 
houses  were  either  blown  down,  or  their  foundations  undermined 
by  the  sea,  and  completely  washed  away.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  houses  escaped  by  resorting  to  the  Lazaretto  barracks,  and 
to  other  less  exposed  parts  of  the  Island.  Fort  Johnson  was  so 
injured,  as  not  to  admit  the  mounting  of  a  smgle  cannon.  The 
breastwork  and  pallisades  of  Fort  Pmckney  were  washed  away. 
The  gale  was  severely  felt  at  Georgetown,  at  Savannah,  at  St. 
Simon's  and  St.  Catherine's  islands,  and  the  other  islands  along 
the  coast,  and  at  Sunbuiy.^ 

A  bridge  wa3  built  over  Mystic  river  at  Chelsea.  Bridge. 

Philip  Schuyler  died  at  Albany,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age  ;*  oeaihi. 
Joseph  Willard,  president  of  Harvard  College,  in  his  66th  year ;' 
Joseph  Priestiey,  at  Northumberland,  m  Pennsylvania,  aged  71.* 
Alexander  Hamilton,  first  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  was 
killed  in  a  duel  by  Aaron  Burr,  vice  president  of  the  tJ.  States. 

1  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Carolina,  ii.  321—381. 

9  He  was  a  major  general  in  Uie  reivlutionary  war.  In  1T76,  the  year  of  his 
^>pointment,  he  devoted  himself  to  Uie  management  of  the  affiurs  in  Uie 
oorthem  department ;  and  was  very  serviceable  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
Indian  concerns.  On  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  by  St  Clair,  general 
Bchuyler  was  superseded  by  general  Gates.  Afterwards,  though  not  in  the 
regular  service,  he  rendered  important  services  to  his  country  in  the  military 
transactions  of  New  York.  Ho  was  a  member  of  congress  from  that  state  under 
the  first  confederation,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  federal  government,  in 
1789,  he  was  a  senator. 

3  The  Rev.  Dr.  Willard  was  a  great  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willaid,  vice 
president  of  Harvard  College.  In  1765  he  took  his  first  degree  at  this  college, 
in  which  he  was  afterward  a  tutor  about  six  years.  In  1772  he  was  settled  in 
the  ministry  at  Beverly,  where  he  continued  in  the  high  esteem  of  the  people  of 
his  chaise  until  1781,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  Harvard  College,  and 
inducted  into  office.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  classical 
literature,  and  with  mathematical  and  astronomical  science ;  and  pre-eminently 
for  his  attainments  in  Greek  literature.  In  his  presidency  at  the  university,  hie 
performed  its  duties  with  ability  and  dignity,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  pimc- 
tuality  and  faithfulness.  Uniting  the  paternal  with  his  official  character,  he 
maintained  a  firm  authority,  and  secured  respect  and  aficction.  He  published 
several  sermons,  and  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  which 
he  was  vice  president,  he  made  several  commuuicatious,  which  are  piinted  in 
the  IVfcmoirs  of  the  Academy. 

4  Lempiiere.  Dr.  Priestley  left  England  in  1794,  and  fixed  his  rendeace  at 
Nofthiyiiberiand. 
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Thomas  Jefferson  was  chosen  Presidenti  and  George  Clm- 
ton  Vice  President,  of  the  United  States. 
Land!  sold       The  northern  tribes  of  Indians  sold  to  the  United  States  the 
^^Jl^iT^   lands  between  the  Connecticut  Reserve  and  the  former  Indian 
^tes.  '     boundary ;  and  those  on  the  Ohio,  from  the  same  boundary  to 
the  Rapids,  and  for  a  considerable  depth  inland.     The  Chick- 
asaws  and  Cherokees  sold  to  the  United  States  the  oountiy 
between,  and  adjacent  to,  the  two  districts  of  Tennessee ;  and 
the  Creeks,  the  residue  of  their  lands  in  the  fork  of  Ocmulgee, 
up  to  the  Ulcofauhatche.^ 
Feb.  23.  William  Eaton,  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Tunis,  entered 

ConTCDtion  imo  a  convention  m  behalf  of  hb  ^vemment,  with  Hamet  Ct- 
buhaw  of    ramanly,  the  exile  bashaw  of  Tripob,  as  the  legitimate  soveragn  of 
Tripoli.       the  kingdom  of  Tripoli ;  the  objects  of  which  were,  a  firm  and  per- 
petual peace  and  free  intercourse  between  the  government  ol  the 
United  States  and  the  Bashaw,  and  their  citizens  and  subjects, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  Hamet  Bashaw  in  the  possession  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Tripoli,  against  the  pretensions  of  Joseph 
Bashaw,  who  obtained  that  sovereignty  by  treason,  who  held  it 
by  usurpation,  and  who  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  actual  war 
against  the  United  States.' 
Derne.  Deme,  in  Africa,  was  taken  by  general  Eaton  on  the  27th  of 

April. 
Ti«atvwith      ^  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Tripoli  was 
TripoU.       concluded  on  the  3d  of  June.    The  success  of  general  Eatoo, 
in  conjunction  with  the  ex-bash£^,  was  believed  to  have  great 
influence  in  accelerating  this  trea^r,  and  procuring  favourable 
terms  from  the  reigning  bashaw.     The  arrangement  made  with 
American    him  by  Mr.  Lear,  and  ratified  in  the  United  States,  obtained 
prisonera     the  immediate  release  of  the  American  prisoners  for  the  sum  of 
^  ****        60,000  dollars,  and  engaged  that  the  Americans,  in  withdrawii^ 
their  forces,  should  use  their  influence  to  induce  Hamet  to  retire. 
The  peace  with  Tripoli  was  considered  more  honourable  than  anj 
peace  obtained  by  any  Christian  nation  with  a  Barbary  regencj, 
at  any  period  within  a  hundred  years.' 
Professor-        A  Professorship  of  Natural  History,  with  a  botanic  garden, 
•hip  of  Nat-  ^vas  founded  in  Cambridge,  connected  with  the  University.    The 
fouDdc(u7  fu"d  for  this  establishment  was  raised  by  subscription.     The  sum 
Cambridge,  of  31,000  doUars  was,  in  a  short  time,  raised  by  private  dona- 
tions.    The  legislature  of  the  commonwealth  granted  a  township 
of  land  to  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society, 
to  be  applied,  under  their  direction,  to  the  benefit  of  this  instito- 

1  Amer.  S.  Papers,  iv.  265.    3  ibid.  878—383 ;  v.  91, 136^189.    3  Ibid.  iv.  897. 
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tion.  A  piece  of  land,  well  situated,  about  half  a  mile  west  oi  1805. 
the  colleges,  was  purchased  by  the  subscribers,  to  which  Andrew  v^^^^^ 
Cragie,  esquire,  generously  added  another  adjoining  tract,  making 
the  whole  site  for  the  garaen  upwards  of  seven  acres.  William 
Dandridge  Peck,  chosen  by  the  subscribers  the  first  professor, 
was  inducted  into  office  on  the  14th  of  May.  Succeeding  pro- 
fessors are  to  be  elected  by  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard 
College,  and  approved  by  the  overseers.  A  board  of  visitors  is 
established,  composed  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety  for  promoting  Agriculture,  the  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Socie^. 

An  additional  edifice  was  erected  for  the  university  in  Cam-  ^"i^^*^ 
bridge  ;  and,  in  memory  of  lieutenant  governor  Stoughton,  was       **** 
called  Stoughton  Hall.^    A  state  prison  was  built  at  Charlestown  sute 
by  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  pnson. 

A  Eiotanic  Garden  was  instituted  in  Charleston,  South  Caro-  Botanic 
fina,  and  a  Botanic  Society  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  that  ^^^^  * 
state.     A  Botanic  Garden  was  formed  about  this  time  by  Dr. 
Hosack,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  founded.  **"^«  ^"^ 

The  covered  permanent  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  near  SchuyikUi 
Philadelphia,  was  completed.     It  is  1300  feet  in  length,  with  bridge. 
three  arches,  the  span  of  the  central  arch  being  194  feet  long, 
and  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  nearly  300,000  dollars. 

The  harbour  of  Genesee  was  made  a  port  of  entry.  Gene«ce. 

Thomas  Pownall  died  at  Bath,  in  England,  at  the  age  of  83  i>eaUis. 
years  ;*  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  in  Georgia,  at  an  advanced  age  ;^ 

# 

!•  The  first  edifice  of  this  name,  having  fallen  into  decay,  had  been  taken 
down  a  few  years  before.    See  1698. 

3  Governor  Pownall  was  bom  in  1722,  and  educated  at  Lincoln.  In  1753 
be  came  to  America,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  afterwards 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1760  he  removed  to  the  government  of  South  Carolina. 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  became  comptroller-general  of  the  expenditure 
ftnd  accounts  of  the  eztraordinaries  of  the  army  in  Germany.  He  se^ed  in 
tiiree  parliaments,  and  afterward  retired  from  public  business.  While  in  parlia- 
Bient,  he  strenuously  opposed  the  measures  of  the  administration  against  the 
colonies.  See  1770.  An  accoimt  of  his  publications,  with  sketches  of  his  life 
and  character,  may  be  seen  in  Rees's  Cyclopedia,  and  in  Eliot's  and  Allen's 
Biog.  Dictionaries.  His  principal  publicatians  relating  to  America  are :  Princi- 
ples of  Polity,  1762 ;  Administration  of  the  Colonies,  1764 ;  and  a  Topographi- 
cal Description  of  the  Middle  British  Colonies  in  North  America,  with  an 
improved  Map,  folio.    Lend.  1776. 

3  Dr.  Jones  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Georgia.  His  family  came  over 
to  that  province  with  general  Oglethorpe ;  and  so  early  as  1738  he  bore  a  mili- 
tary  commission  under  that  officer.  Uniformly  an  advocate  for  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  he  made  a  decided  opposition  to  the  Stamp  act ;  and  was  chosen 
pesident  of  the  first  provincial  congress,  which  set  aside  the  British  government 
in  the  province.  Alter  the  capitulation  of  Charlestown  he  was  sent  by  the 
Biitisb,  with  the  inflexible  Gadsden  aad  othersy  to  St  Augustine,  where  he 
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1806.  William  Moultrie,  at  Charleston,  in  his  75lh  year  ;*  and  Chris- 
topher Gadsden,  aged  81.^  Lord  Cornwallis  died  m  India,  at 
the  age  of  67  years.^ 


Expedition 
orLewis^ 
Clarke  for 
exploring 
the  Missou- 


ri. 


Lieut.  Pike 
ascends  the 
Mississippi. 


1806. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  induced  the  American  govemmeot 
to  take  measures  for  ascertaining  its  value,  and  rendering  it  the 
most  useful.  The  president  sent  captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  to 
explore  the  river  Missouri,  and  the  best  communication  firoro  that 
river  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  With  a  company  of  45  men  asceod- 
ing  the  river  more  than  3000  miles,  and  tracing  it  nearly  to  its 
source,  then  crossing  a  chain  of  mountains  140  miles  broad,  they 
descended  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  ascertained  die 
geography  of  that  interesting  communication  across  our  contiDeDt, 
and  learned  the  character  of  the  country,  of  its  commerce,  and 
of  its  inhabitants.  They  traversed  the  region  fiDro  the  moudi  of 
the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  ocean  in  28  months  and  10  days.  By 
their  account,  the  distance  from  the  confluence  of  the  Blissouri  and 
Mississippi  to  the  discharge  of  the  Columbia  river  into  the  Pacific 
ocean  is  3555  miles  in  a  Kne  corresponding  with  the  course  of 
these  rivers ;  and  the  distance  from  the  source  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  3096  miles.  In  this  and  the  following  year,  lieu- 
tenant Pike  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  its  source,  and  made  diat 
noble  river  much  better  known  to  the  Americans. 


remained  a  prisoner  until  an  exchange  took  place  near  the  close  of  the  war. 
As  a  ph3r8ician,  he  was  respected  for  his  skill  and  humanity ;  and  as  a  man,  for 
his  amiable  disposition  and  exemplary  life. 

1  Ho  was  a  major  general  in  the  American  war,  and  obtained  great  honoor 
for  his  defence  of  Sullivan's  island  In  1776 ;  but  '*  the  gloiy  of  his  honoisaUe 
services  was  surpassed  by  his  disinterestedness  and  integrity.**  After  the  wv, 
he  was  repeatedly  chosen  governor  of  South  Carolina,  until  the  mfiimiCies  of 
age  induced  him  to  retire  from  public  life.    Garden.    Ramsay.    AUen. 

S  He  was  an  upright  and  inflexible  patrioti  See  1780.  He  was  one  of  the 
delegates  from  South  Carolina  to  the  congress  which  met  at  New  Tei^,  m 
1765,  and  to  the  congress  of  1774 ;  and  was  afterwards  Heotenant  governor  if 
South  Carolina.  A  sentence  from  Cicero,  that  was  recommended,  as  an  shms* 
priate  epitaph  for  Gadsden,  is  as  just,  as  it  is  elegant :  **  In  difidlfimis  Reipal>- 
iicffi  temporibus  urbem  nunquam  deserui ;  in  prospeiis  mhil  de  puMico  ddibavi; 
in  desperatis  nihil  timui."    Garden. 

3  This  British  general  has  left  indelible  impressions  of  his  name  and  Zander 
in  America.  After  a  military  course  that  did  him  honour,  he  terminated  it  ky 
the  surrender  of  the  whole  British  army  at  YorktowD.  Disastrous  as  ttiis  evoit 
was  to  the  British  in^rests  in  America^  his  lordship  was  never  blamed  for  wait 
of  courage,  prudence,  or  sagacity.  In  1790  he  was  appointed  to  the  gonrem- 
ment  of  India ;  and  in  1805  he  was  prevailed  upbn  to  accept  it  again.  On  hii 
arrival  in  India,  he  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  northern  provinces ;  but  on  accost 
of  debility,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Ghazcpore,  in  tho  province  of  BeaafSib 
above  1000  miles  from  Calcutta,  where  he  expired.  His  remahifl  were  inteiiti 
at  Ghazepore,  and  every  mark  of  respect  was  paid  to  his  memory,  not  ooifhs 
the  British,  but  by  the  natives  of  IntUa,  who  regaided  him  m  a  hunue  and  ^ 
nevolent  governor.    Lempriere. 
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A  line  of  territorial  jurisdiction  between  the  provinces  of    1806. 
Louisiana  and  Texas  having  become  indispensable,  for  the  ad-   v^-n,^-^^/ 
ministration  of  justice,  the  security  of  property,  and  the  preven-  Line  of  ju- 
tion  of  hostile  collisions,  the  United  States  adopted  the  Sabine  '*»<^*^^°°' 
river  as  the  most  obvious,  most  convenient,  most  natural,  and 
least  exceptionable,  temporary  boundary  ;  general  Wilkinson,  by 
command  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  informed  the 
Spanish  governor  of  Texas,  of  his  orders,  and  determination  to 
assert  and  sustain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Sabine  river.* 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  having  received  infor-  Procianoa- 
raation  that  a  great  number  of  private  persons  were  combining  vent^ibc^ 
together,  arming  and  organizing  themselves,  contrary  to  law,  to  tile  enter- 
carry  on  a  military  expedition  against  the  territories  of  Spain,  P"*^* 
issued  a  proclamation,  and  gave  special  orders  to  take  measures 
lor  preventing  and  suppressing  this  enterprise,  for  seizing  the 
vessels,  arms,  and  other  means  provided  for  it,  and  for  bringing 
to  justice  its  authors  and  abettors. 

A  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  between  Great  Dec.  21. 
Britain  and  the  United  States  was  concluded  at  London,  and  ol^iiriiaTn*^ 
agned  by  the  American  commissioners  Monroe  and  Pinckney ;  not  ratified. 
but  it  was  not  rati  Bed  by  the  American  government. 

Washington  College,  established  at  the  borough  of  Washington  College*. 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  Cumberland  College  at  Nashville,  in  Ten- 
nessee, were  incorporated. 

The  Lehigh  coal,  obtained  at  the  Mauch-Cbunk  mountain  in  Lehigh 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  for  some  lime  been  only  used  by  the  "**^* 
blacksmiths  and  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  was  brought 
into  notice.  William  Turnbull  had  an  ark  constructed  at  Lausanne, 
which  brought  down  200  or  300  bushels  to  Philadelphia.^ 

The  fund  provided  by  the  legacy  of  Nicholas  Boylston  having  BoyUton 
become  accumulated  to  such  an  amount  as  to  admit  the  estab-  &'^*coi!" 
lishment  of  a  professorship,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  elected 
and   installed  first  professor,  with  the  title  of  "  The  Boylston 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  College.^ 


1  American  State  Papers,  v.  172 — 175. 

3  Account  of  the  discovery  of  Anthracite  Coal  on  the  Lehigh,  by  Thomas  C. 
James,  m.  d.  in  Memoirs  Pennsylv.  Hist.  Society,  i.  315.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1792,  the  "  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company"  was  formed,  but  without 
a  charter  of  incorporation.  This  company  "  took  up  about  8  or  10,000  acres  of, 
til]  then,  unlocatcd  land,  including  the  Mauch-Chunk  Mountain,  but  probably 
never  worked  the  mine.'*  In  the  trial  of  the  coal  in  1806,  it  was  *'  rejected  as 
munanageable ; "  and  seems  not  to  have  been  extensively  used  until  about  the 
year  ISS).  That  year,  the  quantity  of  coal  sent  from  Mauch-Chunk  to  Philadel- 
phia by  water  was  16,000  bushels.  The  quantity  was  very  rapidly  increased 
aimaalfy  until  1825,  when  it  was  646,236  bushels.  In  half  the  season,  up  to 
10  August,  1826,  there  descended  to  Philadelphia  20,260  tons,  equal  to  567,280 
bnshefi. 

9  See  1772.    The  fiiiid  now  amounted  to  $23,300. 
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The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  AssociatioD,  in  Bos- 
ton, was  incorporated. 

There  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  16th  of  June.^ 
Robert  Morris,  superintendant  of  the  finances  of  the  United 
States,  died  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age  ;*  Isaac 
Backus,  at  Middleborough,  in  Massachusetts,  in  his  83d  year ;' 
and  Levie  Frisbie,  at  Ipswich,  in  his  68th  year.^ 


June  22. 
Attack  on 
the  Cheia- 
peake. 


1807. 

The  frigate  Chesapeake,  being  ordered  on  a  cruise  io  the 
Mediterranean  sea  under  the  command  of  cooamodore  Barron, 
sailing  from  Hampton  Roads,  was  come  up  with  by  the  Biitish 
ship  of  war  Leopard,  one  of  a  squadron  then  at  anchor  withm 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  An  officer  was  sent  from  tbe 
Leopard  to  the  Chesapeake  with  a  note  from  the  captain  re- 
specting some  deserters  from  some  of  his  Britannic  maies^s 
ships,  supposed  to  be  serving  as  part  of  the  crew  of  tbe  Cbesi- 
peake,  and  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  order  from  vice  admiral  Berk- 
ley, requiring  and  directing  the  commanders  of  ships  and  vessels 
under  his  command,  in  case  of  meeting  with  the  American  fr^ite 
at  sea,  and  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  show  the 
order  to  her  captain,  and  to  reqjuire  to  search  his  ship  for  die 
deserters  from  certain  ships  thereb  named,  and  to  proceed  and 
search  for  them ;  and,  if  a  similar  demand  should  be  made  by 


I  Memoirs  of  tfie  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  iii.  18—82,  Pl^wn 
containing  Uie  Observations  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  on  the  Eclipse. 

9  Mr.  Morris  was  a  native  of  Manchester  in  Endand.  ConuDg  to  America, 
he  established  himself  as  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia ;  and  his  enteq^riM  and 
credit  have  seldom  been  equalled.  In  1776,  he  was  elected  to  %.  se^t  in  cob> 
gress,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  he  signed  the  atrtides  of 
confederation  formed  in  1778 ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  whicb 
formed  the  constitution. of  the  United  States  in  1787.  In  1781  he  was  intnisted 
with  the  public  finances,  and  by  his  wealth  and  credit  at  that  period  wh«i  tbe 
public  funds  were  exhausted,  he  rendered  incalculable  services  to  ti^e  countiy. 

3  The  Rev.  Mr.  Backus  was  a  distinguished  baptist  minister.  In  1748  he  waf 
ordained  pastor  of  a  congregational  church  in  a  precinct  in  Middleboron^ ;  but 
afterwards  a  number  of  ms  church  changing  their  piinciples  wiUi  resaid  to  btp» 
tism,  and  he  uniting  with  them,  a  baptist  church  was  formed  in  1%6»  and  he 
was  installed  its  pastor.  Several  of  his  writings  were  published,  bat  he  k  prin- 
cipally known  by  his  History  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  New  England.   ADea. 

4  He  was  educated  principally  at  Yale  College,  but  completed  his  oolkp 
education  at  Dartmouth,  where  he  was  graduated  with  die  first  daas,  in  1771. 
A  pious  youth  of  promising  talents,  he  had  been  placed  under  die  patronage  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wbeelock,  with  a  special  view  to  the  missionary  service ;  and  ia 
1776  he  was  ordained  and  commenced  a  mission.  After  extending  hk  labMn 
into  Canada,  the  convulsed  state  of  Ae  country  obstructins  his  prorresi,  he 
was  settled  in  the  first  church  in  Ipswich,  as  successor  to  tSe  Rev.  NadiaBiri 
Rogers,  in  1778.  With  a  discerning  mind,  strengthened  by  close  appKcatioB  to 
study,  and  furnished  with  the  most  useful  knowledge,  he  possessed  me  Chriititt 
virtues  of  humility,  meekness,  and  benevolence,  and  was  greaUy  leqiectDd  and 
esteemed.    Several  of  his  discourses  were  published.    Alleii* 
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the  American,  be  was  permitted  to  search  for  deserters  from  1807. 
their  service,  according  to  the  customs  and  usage  of  civilized 
nations  on  terms  of  amity  with  each  other.  Commodore  Barron 
gave  an  answer,  purporting,  that  he  knew  of  no  such  men  as 
were  described ;  that  the  recruiting  officers  for  the  Chesapeake 
had  been  particularly  instructed  by  thegovemment,  through  him, 
not  to  enter  any  deserters  from  his  mitannic  majesty's  ships ; 
that  he  knew  of  none  such  being  in  her ;  that  he  was  instructed 
never  to  permit  the  crew  of  any  ship  under  his  command  to  be 
mustered  by  any  officers  but  her  own ;  that  he  was  disposed  to 
preserve  harmony,  and  hoped  his  answer  would  prove  satisfac- 
tory. The  Leopard,  shortly  after  this  answer  was  received  by 
her  commander,  ranged  along  side  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  com- 
menced a*  heavy  fire  upon  her.  The  Chesapeake,  unprepared 
for  action,  made  no  resistance,  but  remained  under  tlie  fire  of 
the  Leopard  from  20  to  30  minutes;  when,  having  suffered 
much  damage,  and  lost  3  men  killed,  and  18  wounded,  commo- 
dore Barron  ordered  his  colours  to  be  struck,  and  sent  a  lieuten- 
ant on  board  tlie  Leopard,  to  inform  her  commander,  that  he 
considered  the  Chesapeake  her  prize.  The  commander  of  the 
Leopard  sent  an  officer  on  board,  who  took  possession  of  the 
Chesapeake,  mustered  her  crew,  and,  carrying  off  four  of  her 
men,  abandoned  the  ship.  Commodore  Barron,  after  a  commu- 
nication, by  writing,  with  the  commander  of  the  Leopard,  finding 
that  the  Chesapeake  was  very  much  injured,  returned,  with  the 
advice  of  his  officers,  to  Hampton  Roads.^ 

On  receiving  information  of  this  outrage,  the  president,  by  July  % 

Eroclamation,  interdicted  the  harbours  and  waters  of  the  United  g^jJa/J, 
Itates  to  all  armed  British  vessels,  forbade  intercourse  with  them,  hlhvesseis/ 
and  ordered  a  sufficient  force  for  the  protection  of  Norfolk,  and 
such  other  preparations  as  thi^pccasion  appeared  to  require. 
An  armed  vessel  of  the  UniteMJkates  was  despatched  with  in- 
structions to  the  American  mmister  at  London,  to  call  on  the 
British  government  for  the  satisfaction  and  security  which  the 
outrage  required.^ 

On  the  14th  of  December,  about  half  past  6  o'clock,  a.  m.  an  Extmordi- 
extraordmary  meteor  made  its  appearance  in  Weston,  in  Con-  ^^^y  ">*• 
necticut.  It  made  several  explosions,  and  discharged  several 
masses  of  stone  in  different  places,  principally  within  the  town  of 
Weston.  At  the  third  explosion,  a  mass  of  stone  far  exceeding 
the  united  weight  of  those  thrown  out  at  the  two  preceding  ex- 
plosions, fell  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Elijah  Seeley,  and  within 
30  rods  of  his  house.  After  this  explosion,  a  rending  noise,  like 
that  of  a  whirlwind,  passed  along  to  the  east  of  his  house,  and 

1  American  State  Papers,  1806 — 8. 
8  VAd.  1806—8.  188, 184,  24&-262. 
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1807.     immediately  over  his  orchard.     At  the  same  instant,  a  streak  ot 
v^»v..^w^  light  passed  over  the  orchard  in  a  large  curve,  and  seemed  to 
pierce  the  ground.     A  shock  was  felt,  and  a  report  beard  like 
that  of  a  heavy  body  falling  to  the  earth.     Three  or  four  hours 
afterward,  Mr.  Seeley,  coming  to  the  place,  found  a  great  mass 
of  fragments  of  a  strange  looking  stone,  and  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  violent  collision.     ''  A  ridge  of  micaceous  schistus 
lying  nearly  even  with  the  ground,  and  somewhat  inclining  like 
the  hill  to  the  southeast,  was  shivered  to  pieces  by  the  impulse 
of  the  stone,  which  thus  received  a  still  more  oblique  directioo, 
and  forced  itself  into  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  teariog  a 
hole  of  5  feet  in  length  and  4  and  a  half  feet  in  breadth,  and 
throwing  large  masses  of  turf  and  fragments  of  stone  and  earth 
to  tlie  distance  of  50  and  100  feet."     Professors  Silliroan  and 
Kingsley,  of  Yale  College,  who  examined  the  whole  subject  oo 
the  spot  soon  after  the  occurrence,  from  the  best  informatioo 
which  they  could  obtain  of  the  quantity  of  fragments  of  this  last 
stone,  compared  with  its  specific  gravity,  concluded  that  its  weight 
could  not  have  fallen  much  short  of  200  pounds.^ 
Aaron  Burr      Aaron  Burr  was  arrested  for  a  conspiracy.     He  was  suspected 
arreted,      of  prosecuting  a  scheme  for  the  separation  of  the  Western  States 
from  the  Union,  and  the  subjugation  of  New  Orleans.    His  arrest 
was  on  a  charge  of  treason  committed  within   the  district  of 
Virginia ;  but  auer  a  long  trial,  no  overt  act  of  treason  beiug 
proved  against  him,  he  was  released. 
Orders  in         The  British  orders  in  council  were  issued  on  the  1  ]  th  of  No- 
council,       vember.    The  Milan  decree  was  issued  on  the  17th  of  December. 
Milan  de-    Under  this  decree,  a  vessel  which  has  been  searched  or  visited 
against  her  will,  by  a  British  cruiser,  or  is  proceeding  to  or  re- 
turning from  England,  is  liable  to  be  captured  as  a  good  prize. 
Embargo.     ^  general  embargo  was  laid  by  Ae  American  government  on  the 

22d  of  December.^  Pr 

AnniTer-  The  200th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Jamestown,  io 

»ary  at        Virginia,  was  celebrated  on  its  deserted  site,  with  orations  and 
festivity.     No  vestiges  of  this  primitive  settlement  now  remained, 
but  old  tombstones,  and  the  ruins  of  a  church  steeple. 
Steam  boats  were  first  used  on  Hudson  river. 
Comet  A  comet  appeared  on  the  25lh  of  September,  and  was  seen 

till  the  30th  of  January.     A  scientific  observer  and  accurate 


1  Memoirs  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  i.  141 — 174; 
where  there  is  an  Account  of  the  Meteor  by  Professors  Silliman  and  Kingsley, 
with  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  Stones,  by  Professor  Silliman,  and  A  View  of 
the  Theories  which  have  been  proposed,  to  explain  the  Origin  of  Meteioic 
Stones,  by  Professor  Day. 

3  American  State  Papers,  vol.  vi.  containing  the  documents  and  correspond- 
ence on  these  subjects. 
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calculator  concluded  that  the  comet,  whose  elements  he  calcu-     1807. 
lated,  is  one  which  was  before  unknown  to  Astronomers.^  v^^^v^^/ 

The  Boston  Atheneum  was  incorporated.  Atheneum. 

Oliver  EUsworth  died,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age  ;^  Uriah  deaths. 
Tracy,  at  Washington,  in  his  54th  ;^  commodore  Preble,  in  his 
46th  ;^  and  William  Gordon,  at  Ipswich  in  England,  in  his  78th 
year.* 

1  Memoirs  Amer.  Academy,  iii.  1 — 17,  Observations  of  the  Comet  of  1807,  by 
Nathaniel  Bowditch,  a.m.  f.a.a. 

S  Oliver  Ellsworth,  ll.d.  was  bom  at  Windsor,  in  Connecticut,  in  1746,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1766.  After  rising  to  distin- 
guished eminence  at  the  bar,  he  was  in  1777  elected  a  delegate  to  the  continen- 
tal congress,  and  in  1784  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Connecticut. 
In  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  an 
assembly  illustrious  for  talents,  learning,  and  patriotism,  Mr.  EUsworth  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  useful.  On  the  organization  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  continued  in  the  office  imtil 
he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in 
1796.  After  discharging  the  duties  of  that  station  with  great  credit  to  his  legal' 
science,  integrity,  and  eloquence,  for  nearly  four  years,  he  was  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  to  France.  See  1799, 1800.  Havmg  accomplished  the  business 
of  his  mission,  his  health  requiting  particular  attention,  he  repaired  to  England 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mineral  waters ;  and  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1800  he 
transmitted  a  resignation  of  his  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  On 
his  return  to  Connecticut  he  was  elected  into  the  coimcil,  and  in  May,  1807, 
was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  state.  This  office  his  Ul  health  admonished 
him  to  decline,  and  he  died  on  the  26th  of  November.  **  He  died,  greatly 
regretted;  as  in  his  life  he  had  been  admired  for  his  extraordinary  endow- 
ments, his  accomplishments  as  an  advocate,  his  integrity  as  a  judp^e,  his. 
patriotism  as  a  legislator  and  ambassador,  and  his  exemplariness  as  a  Christian." 
Lempriere,  Univ.  Biog.  Lord's  edit.    Allen,  Amer.  Biog. 

3  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College ;  and  became  first  distinguished  at  Ae 
bar,  afterward  an  eminent  statesman.  The  last  14  years  of  his  life  were  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  national  councils,  where  he  was  admired  by 
his  friends  and  respected  by  his  opponents.  Having  been  for  some  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives,  by  delegation  from  Connecticut,  he  was- 
chosen  into  tfie  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  continued  in  it  until  his  death. 

4  In  1804  he  distingubhed  himself  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  He  took  such 
measures  with  regard  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  as  led  to  a  peace.  He  com- 
pelled the  TripoUtans  to  set  at  liberty  captain  Bainbridge,  with  his  officers  and 
men,  and  his  bravery  contributed  towards  obtaining  a  peace  on  honourable 
terms.  The  good  conduct  of  commodore  Preble  extorted  praise  from  the  bashaw 
of  Tripoli ;  and  the  pope,  at  Rome,  declared  that  he  had  done  more  towards 
humbling  the  antichristian  barbarians  on  that  coast,  than  all  the  Christian  states 
of  Europe  had  ever  done. 

5  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  was  bom  in  Hertfordshire,  England.  At  an  eariy  age 
he  was  settled  pastor  of  a  large  independent  church  at  Ipswich,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  eqod  esteem  many  years.  In  1770  he  came  to  America,  and  in  1772 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  third  church  in  Roxbury.  During  the  war  of  the 
revolution  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  measures,  and  was  cnosen  chaplain  to 
the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts.  In  1776  he  began  to  collect  materials 
for  a  history  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  recourse  to  the  records  of  congress  and 
other  original  papers.  In  1786  he  returned  to  England,  and  published  his 
history,  and  was  resettled  in  the  ministry  at  St  Neot*s,  in  Huntingdonshire ; 
but  aiterwards  he  returned  to  Ipswich,  where  he  had  been  first  settled,  ^d  died 
there.    Lempriere.    Allen. 
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1808. 

An  act  was  passed,  the  preceding  year,  by  tbe  I^islature  of 
Massachusetts,  enlarging  the  power  of  the  Trustees  of  Phillips 
Academy  to  receive,  purchase,  and  hold  real  and  personal  estate, 
the  annual  income  ot  which  was  not  to  exceed  5000  dollars,  in 
addition  to  what  they  were  previously  allowed  by  law  to  bold : 
provided  the  income  be  always  applied  to  the  objects  of  tbe 
pious  Founders  and  Benefactors,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the 
Donors,  if  consistent  with  the  origbal  design  of  the  Founders  of 
the  Academy.  The  Constitution  of  the  Theolo^cal  Seaunaiy  in 
Andover  was  settled.  Phoebe  Phillips  of  Ajidover,  relict  of 
Samuel  PhiOips,  late  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
John  Phillips  their  son,  obligated  themselves  to  erect  and  finish 
two  buildings  for  the' Institution ;  and  Samuel  Abbot  of  Andover 
gave  the  sum  of  20,000  dollars  as  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  and  for  toe  sop- 
port  and  encouragement  of  Students  in  Divinity ;  and  unitedly 
signed  the  Constitution  by  which  the  Seminary  was  to  be  con- 
ducted and  regulated. 

Early  in  the  present  year,  Moses  Brown  and  William  Bartlet 
of  Newbury  Port,  and  John  Norris  of  Salem,  gave  the  sum  of 
10,000  dollars  each,  to  which  sum  Mr.  Bardet  added  the  farther 
sum  of  10,000  dollars,  the  whole  amounting  to  40,000  dollars, 
as  a  capital  fund,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  tbe 
maintenance  of  two  Professors  in  the  Seminary,  and  towards  tbe 
maintenance  of  Students  in  Divinity ;  and  they  unitedly  signed 
the  Statutes  of  the  Associate  Foundation  in  the  Theobgical 
Institution  in  Andover.  The  Institution  was  opened  on  tbe  28th 
of  September.^ 

The  president,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  10th  con- 
gress, stated  the  continued  disregard  shown  by  the  belligerent  nar 
tions  to  neutral  rights,  so  destructive  to  the  American  commerce ; 
and  referred  it  to  the  wisdom  of  congress  to  decide  on  the  course 
best  adapted  to  such  a  state  of  things.  "  With  the  Barbaiy 
powers,"  he  said, ''  we  continue  in  harmony,  with  the  exception 
of  an  unjustifiable  proceeding  of  the  dey  of  Algiers  towards  our 
consul  to  that  regency;"  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
which  he  laid  before  congress.  "  With  our  Indian  neighbours 
the  public  peace  has  been  steadily  maintained.  From  a  convic- 
tion that  we  consider  tbcm  as  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  cherish 


1  On  this  occasion  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  CoDece,  who  had 
been  appointed  one  of  the  Visitors,  preached  a  seimon,  adapted  to  3ie  occasioQ 
and  to  the  Ordinatioii  of  Rev.  £liphalet  Peacsoo,  ll  J>.  a  PioieMor  elect  in  tbe 
Institutioo. 
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with  sincerity  their  rights  and  interests,  the  attachment  of  the  1808. 
Indian  tribes  is  gaining  strength  daily,  is  extending  from  the 
nearer  to  the  more  remote,  and  will  amply  requite  us  for  the 
justice  and  friendship  practised  towards  them.  Husbandry  and 
household  manufacture  are  advancing  among  them,  more  rapidly 
with  the  southern  than  northern  tribes,  from  circumstances  of 
soil  and  climate ;  and  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  have  now  under  consideration  to  solicit  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  identified  with  us  in 
laws  and  government  in  such  progressive  manner  as  we  shall 
think  best." 

The  importation  of  Africans  into  the  United  States  ceased  by  Slave  tndt 
law  on  the  1  st  of  January.  aboiiihcd. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  the  Bayonne  decree  declared  every  Bajonne 
American  vessel  found  upon  the  ocean,  liable  to  seizure  and  ^^^f^- 
condemnation. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Societieiin- 
Massachusetts  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  were  incorporated.    <^'P<>"*«<** 

In  this  and  the  two  following  years,  13  Bible  Societies  were  Bible  So- 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  gratuitously  distributing  cheap  editions  c»«ti««« 
of  the  Bible.     One  of  these  societies  was  in  Philadelphia,  4  in 
Massachusetts,  1  in  Connecticut,  1  in  New  Jersey,  3  in  South 
Caiolina,  and  1  in  Georgia. 

Charles  Thomson,  secretary  of  the  continental  congress  from  Septuapnt 
its  first  meeting  in  1774  till  the  new  constitution  of  1789,  com-  *"n»^*wl. 
pleted  and  published  a  translation  of  the  Septuagint  version  of 
the  Bible  into  the  English  language. 

John  Dickinson  died  at  Wilmington,  at  an  advanced  age  ;^  x)eathi. 
James  Warren,   at  Plymouth,   aged  82  ;^  James  Sullivan,  at 
Boston,  in  his  65th  year  ;^  Fisher  Ames,  an  eminent  statesman 

1  Mr.  Dickinson  was  bom  in  Delaware,  and  was  a  distinguished  political 
writer,  and  an  able  advocate  for  the  liberties  of  his  country.  He  at  first  opposed 
the  declaration  of  independence,  but  afterwards  zealously  maintained  it.  He 
was  president  of  Pennsylirania  from  1782  to  1785,  and  was  succeeded  in  office 
by  Dr.  Franklin.    His  Political  Writings  were  published  in  2  volumes,  in  1801. 

9  He  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Plymouth.  To  him  is 
ascribed  the  proposal  for  establishing  committees  of  correspondence  in  1778. 
After  the  death  of  his  friend  general  Warren,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts.  After  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
of  this  state,  he  was  for  many  years  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  from  public  employments ;  but  afterward 
accepted  a  seat  in  the  council.  The  last  act  of  his  public  life  was  the  discharge 
of  the  duty  of  an  elector  of  president  and  vice  president,  in  1804.  He  was 
greatly  respected  as  a  n^an  of  uniform  integrity  and  piety.  Allen.  Warren,  Hist 
Revolution. 

3  Biographical  Memoir  in  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  252.  Governor  Sullivan 
was  bom  at  Berwick,  in  the  District  of  Maine,  and  studied  law  under  his  brother 
John  Sullivan,  who  afterward  became  eminent  as  a  general  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  as  governor  of  New  Hampshire.  At  an  earW  period  of  life  he  was 
appointed  attorney  general  for  the  county  of  York.    He  was  a  member  of  the 
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and  political  writer,  at  Dedham,  aged  50  years  ;^   and  Guy 
Carleton,  in  England,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.^ 


Embargo 
repealed. 


Arrange- 
meot  with 
Mr.  Ers- 
kine. 


1809. 

James  Madison  was  elected  President,  and  George  Clintoa 
Vice  President,  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  1st  of  March  the  embargo  was  repealed.  Congres 
interdicted  by  law  all  trade  and  intercourse  with  France  and 
England ;  and  on  tlie  12th  of  April  passed  an  act  to  raise  an 
additional  force.  On  the  23d  of  April,  Mr.  Erskine,  minister 
plenipotentiary  from  his  Britannic  majesty  to  the  United  States, 

Sledged  his  court  to  repeal  its  anti-neutral  decrees  by  the  10th  of 
une ;  and  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  now  made  with 
the  British  minister,  the  president  proclaimed  that  commercial 
intercourse  would  be  renewed  on  that  day ;  but  this  arrangement 


Massachusetts  provincial  conercss  in  1774  and  1775 ;  and  in  the  first  set  of  offi- 
cers for  the  civU  department,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  maritime  court  ia 
the  district  where  he  resided ;  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
superior  court.  In  1783  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  congress,  and  continued 
in  some  public  station  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1807  be  was  elected 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  re-elected  the  following  year ;  and  while  in  ttie 
chair,  his  influence  was  successfully  exerted  in  moderatmg  the  violence  of  politi- 
cal parties  in  the  state.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  He  was  the  projector  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  and  devoted 
much  time  and  labour  to  that  object.  His  publications  were  numerous,  die 
principal  of  which  were,  the  History  of  the  District  of  Maine,  1795,  and  the 
History  of  Land  Titles  in  Massachusetts,  1801. 

1  He  was  bom  in  Dedham,  Massachushusetts,  and  sprung  from  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  the  state.  In  the  line  of  his  ancestry  is  the  Rev.  Wilfiun 
Ames,  a  famous  English  divine,  author  of  Medulla  Theologise  and  other  worio. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames,  a  man  of  acuteness  and  vnt»  who  to  In 
skill  in  his  profession  added  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and 
mathematics.  This  son  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  became  first 
eminent  at  the  bar,  and  afterwards  in  the  national  congress.  He  had  a  vigorooi 
mind,  enriched  with  various  and  useful  knowledge,  and  a  happy  talent  lor  ehici- 
dating  whatever  subject  he  handled.  The  college  of  New  Jersey  conferred  on 
him  uke  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws ;  and  in  1804  he  was  chosen  president  of 
Harvard  College,  but  declined  the  office.  He  was  no  less  estimable  in  private 
life,  than  he  was  distinguished  in  public.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July ;  and  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  his  remains  veere  brcKight 
to  the  capital  for  interment,  at  which  an  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  his  early 
friend  Mr.  Dexter,  and  every  mark  oi  rcspectfi^  notice  was  paid.  His  Works 
were  published  in  an  8vo  volume  in  1809,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  elegant  and 
interesting  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Character. 

3  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  lord  Dorchester,  a  distinguished  British  officer  in  Ae 
American  war,  was  in  1774  commissioned  to  be  captain  general  and  governor  of 
Quebec.  In  1777  he  was  superseded  in  his  command  of  the  northern  army  by 
general  Burgoyne.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  all  his 
majesty's  forces  in  America,  as  successor  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  On  the  25th  of 
November,  1783,  he  embarked  at  New  York,  and  withdrew  the  British  fleet 
from  the  American  coast.  Although  as  a  military  man  he  was  severe,  yet  bit 
humanity  to  the  American  prisoners,  whom  he  took  in  Canada,  has  recdved 
high  commendation  and  praise. 
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was  disavowed  by  the  king.     Mr.  Erskine  was  recalled  in  Oc-     1809. 
tober,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jackson,  who  soon  giving  of-   ^,^'^/^^/ 
fence  to  the  American  governraent,  all  farther  intercourse  with  Mr.Jackson 
him  was  refused,  and  he  was  recaUed.  "  recaUed. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Miami  Uni- 
Ohio,  to  establish  an  university,  to  be  designated  by  the  name  of  ▼«'"^y- 
"  The  Miami  University  ; "  and  a  township  was  granted  for  that 
purpose. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  to  alter  JJ^""* 
and  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  ^^' 
CoUege.  By  this  act,  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  coun- 
sellors, president  of  the  Senate,  and  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  president  of  the 
college  for  the  time  being,  with  15  ministers  of  congregational, 
churches,  and  15  laymen,  all  inhabitants  within  the  state,  to  be 
elected  as  the  act  provides,  were  hereafter  to  constitute  the 
Board  of  Overseers.* 

The  Bible  Society  of  Massachusetts  was  formed  and  organized 
in  Boston.  In  America,  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society  had,  ^}^^^  ^^ 
the  preceding  year,  taken  the  lead  in  this  cause  of  God  and  of 
Christian  benevolence.  In  1804  a  Society  was  formed  in  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  all 
countries,  and  in  all  languages. 

1810. 

The  Rambouillet  decree,  alleged  to  be  designed  to  retaliate  Ramboud- 
the  act  of  congress  which  forbade  French  vessels  to  enter  the  ^®*  *****' 
ports  of  the  United  States,  was  issued  by  Bonaparte  on  the  23d 
of  March.     By  this  decree,  all  American  vessels  and  cargoes, 
arriving  in  any  of  the  ports  of  France,  or  of  countries  occupied 
by  French  troops,  were  ordered  to  be  seized  and  condemned. 

On  the  1st  of  May  congress  passed  an  act,  excluding  British  Act  of  cod- 
and  French  armed  vessels  from  the  waters  of  the  United  States ;  8"*^ 
but  providing,  that  if  either  of  the  above  nations  should  modify 
its  edicts  before  the  3d  of  March,  1811,  so  that  they  should 
cease  to  violate  neutral  commerce,  of  which  fact  the  president 

1  By  an  act  of  the  General  Court  in  1642,  itjwas  ordered  that  the  Governor 
and  Deputy  Governor  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the  Magistrates  of  this  juris- 
diction, together  with  the  teaching  Elders  [Ministers]  of  Uie  six  next  adjoining 
towns,  viz.  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Roxbury,  and  Dor- 
chester, and  the  President  of  the  College  foi  the  time  being,  should  have  full 
power  and  authority  for  the  superintendence  and  government  of  the  College. 
In  the  act  of  1809  there  was  a  proviso,  "  that  all  the  ministers  of  congregational 
churches  who  are  members  of  the  Board  shall  remain  members  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  established  by  this  act,  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  ministers  re* 
spectively  of  their  congregational  churches." 

▼OL.  II.  56 
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1810.  was  to  give  notice  by  proclamation,  and  the  other  nation  should 
not  within  three  months  after  pursue  a  similar  step,  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  first  might  be  renewed,  but  not  with  the 
other. 

On  the  2d  of  November  the  president  issued  bis  proclamatioo, 
declaring  that  the  French  decrees  were  revoked,  and  that  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  France  might  be  renewed. 
On  the  10th  of  the  same  month  a  proclamation  was  issued,  in- 
terdicting commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain. 

By  a  proclamation  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
possession  was  taken  of  that  part  of  West  Florida,  lying  west  of 
the  Perdido  river. 

Kentucky  had  10  representadves  in  congress,  and  a  popuhtioQ 
of  406,51 1  souls.  Pittsburg  contained  767  houses,  and  47^ 
inhabitants.  The  city  and  siiburbs  of  Philadelphia,  by  eDiHnen- 
tion,  contained  22,769  buildings,  and  upwards  of  90,000  kbtki- 
tants.  The  population  of  the  United  States,  by  the  third 
was  7,239,903. 

The  number  of  newspapers  printed  in  the  United  States 
estimated  at  upwards  of  22  million ;  the  number  of  miUs  Ibr 
manufacturing  paper,  at  about  180. 

A  wooden  bridge,  2187  feet  in  length,  was  built  over  Ashley 
river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  for  the  propagati6o  of 
Ci^ristianity  was  formed  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Rev.  John  Cheverus  \vas  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  of  Boston  by  archbishop  Carroll. 

There  was  one  of  the  most  violent  tornadoes  ever  witnessed 
in  Georgia,  in  the  upper  part  of  that  state,  on  the  28th  of  March. 
Whole  forests  were  laid  prostrate  ;  many  of  the  best  plantatioos 
were  rendered  unfit  for  immediate  cultivadon;  houses,  fences, 
and  stock,  were  swept  away  or  destroyed. 
Deaths.  Benjamin  Lincoln  died  at  Hingham,  aged  77  years  ;^  WiHiam 

Augustine  Washington,  at  Georgetown,  aged  53  years;*  aod 
Samuel  Dexter,  at  Mendon.^ 


1  General  Lincoln  was  bom  at  Hingfaam  in  Massachusetts*  in  tibe  house  in 
which  he  died.  His  military  character  is  interwoven  with  the  histoty  of  dM 
war  of  the  revolution ;  his  private  and  Christian  character  secured  to  him  die 
affection  and  respect  of  his  friends  to  the  close  of  a  long;  and  useful  life.  Sercnl 
of  his  Letters  and  Essays  are  in  print,  chiefly  published  in  the  C<dlectioi»  cf 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

3  Garden's  Anecdotes  of  the  War ;  where  major  Garden  has  g^ven  a  iketdi  of 
the  character  and  exploits  of  colonel  Washington.  Ifis  remains  were  d^MisilBd 
in  the  vault  at  Mount  Vernon,  near  those  of  his  iDustiious  kinsman.  When  ia- 
formation  of  his  death  was  received  at  the  capita],  Mr.  John  Randolph  nid  la 
congress,  **  He  was  indeed  the  sword,  as  his  great  kinsman  was  the  tkUA  «f 
his  country.    They  were  the  Fabius  ind  MarceUus  of  United  Ametiea.** 

3  The  Hon.  Mr.  Dexter  originated  firom  Dedham  in  Massacfaosetls,  wfaflM  he 
lived  till  the  revolutiontty  war,  when  he  removed  with  bis  family  to  WooMKk 
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Reparation  was  made  by  the  British  for  the  attack  on  the  No?,  it. 
Chesapeake.     Augustus  J.  Foster,  the  British  envoy,  informed  ^§J^°" 
the  secretary  of  the  United  States,  that  he  was  instructed  to  atuck  on 
repeat  to  the  American  government  the  prompt  disavowal  made  ^«Cbeia- 
by  his  majesty,  on  being  apprized  of  the  unauthorized  act  of  the  ^   ^ 
officer  in  command  of  his  naval  forces  on  the  coast  of  America, 
wbofie  recall  from  a  highly  important  and  honourable  command 
immediately  ensued  as  a  mark  of  his  majesty's  disapprobation ; 
that  he  was  authorized  to  offer,  in  addition  to  that  disavowal  on 
the  part  of  his  royal  highness,  the  immediate  restoration,  as  far 
as  circumstances  would  admit,  of  the  men  who,  in  consequence 
of  admiral  Berkeley's  orders,  were  forcibly  taken  out  of  the 
Chesapeake,  to  the  vessel  from  which  they  were  taken ;  or,  if 
thai  ship  were  no  longer  in  commission,  to  such  seaport  of  the 
United  States  a#  the  American  government  may  name  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  that  he  was  also  authorized  to  offer  to  the  Ameri- 
can government  a  suitable  pecuniary  provision  for  the  sufferers 
in  consequence  of  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  including  the 
families  of  those   seamen  who  fell  in  the  action,  and  01  the 
wounded  survivors.     The  president  acceded  to  these  proposi- 
tions ;  and  the  officer  commanding  the  Chesapeake,  then  lying 
in  the  harbour  of  Boston,  was  instructed  to  receive  the  men,  who 
were  to  be  restored  to  that  ship.^ 

The  message  of  the  president  to  congress  indicating  an  appre-  Not.  29. 
bension  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  the  committee  of  foreim  P«"deiit*i 
relations  in  the  house  of  representatives  reported  resolutions  lor  "** 
filling  up  the  ranks  of  the  ajrmy ;  for  raising  an  additional  force 
of  10,000  men ;   for  authorizing  the  president  to  accept  the 
services  of  50,000  volunteers,  and  for  ordering  out  the  militia 
when  he  should  judge  it  necessary ;  for  repairing  the  navy ;  and 
for  authorizing  the  arming  of  merchantmen  in  self-defence. 
These  resolutions  were  principally  agreed  to.     A  bill  from  the 
senate  for  raising  25,000  men,  after  much  discussion,  was  agreed 
to  by  the  house. 

The  theatre  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  was  burnt.    The  house  Dec.  Sft. 
was  uncommonly  full ;  not  less  than  600  persons  were  present.  RJ^^J^JiId 
The  curtain  rose  on  the  second  act  of  a  pantomime ;  the  or-  burnt. 

in  Connecticut,  where,  by  direction  of  his  last  will,  he  was  buried.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  provincial  congress  in  Massachusetts,  but  lived  afterward 
chiefly  in  retirement,  greatly  respected  for  the  intellectual,  iKoral,  and  Christian 
•xceliencies  of  his  character.  He  founded  the  Professorship  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  in  Cambridge.  The  late  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter  of  Boston 
was  his  son. 
1  American  State  Papers. 
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1811.  chestra  was  in  full  chorus;  a  performer  came  on  to  open  the 
scene  ;  when  sparks  of  fire  began  to  fall  on  the  back  part  of  the 
stage,  and  Mr.  Robertson  came  out,  waving  his  hand  first  to  the 
ceiling,  then  exclaiming,  "  The  house  is  on  fire  ! "  The  cry  of 
jire^  firCf  passed  rapidly  through  the  house ;  and  the  scene  of 
horror  and  distress  that  followed,  baffles  all  description.  All  flew 
from  their  seats.  Cries  and  shrieks  filled  the  house.  Many 
persons  were  trodden  under  foot;  several  were  thrown  back 
from  tlie  windows  from  which  they  were  struggling  to  leap.  Tbe 
stair  ways  were  blocked  up,  and  the  smoke  threatened  instant 
suffocation.  Many  leaped  from  the  windows  of  the  first  stoiy, 
and  were  saved  ;  some  from  the  second  window ;  odiers  were 
shockingly  burnt.  The  fire  flew  with  amazing  rapidity ;  and 
within  ten  minutes  after  it  caught,  the  whole  house  was  wrapped 
in  flames.  Nearly  70  persons  perished  in  the  conflagratkn; 
and  a  considerable  number  afterwards  expired,  in  consequence  of 
injuries  they  received.  Among  those  who  perished  in  the  flames 
was  George  W.  Smith,  governor  of  Virginia,  Ind  Abraham  B. 
Venable,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia ;  the  first  had,  but  a 
few  days  before  been  placed  in  the  chair  of  government ;  tbe 
last  had  very  honourably  filled  several  high  stations,  and  had 
been  in  the  house  of  representauves,  and  in  the  senate  of  tbe 
United  States,  during  the  most  interesting  periods, 
loterment  Pursuant  to  an  ordinance  of  the  common  council  of  the  city 
of  the  dead,  of  Richmond,  the  remains  of  those  who  perished  in  the  fire  were 
deposited  in  the  area  which  had  been  enclosed  within  tbe  walk 
of  the  theatre ;  an  area,  which  was  to  be  encompassed  by  a  waD 
five  feet  high.  The  interment  was  made  on  Sunday  tbe  30di, 
when  a  mournful  procession  moved  to  the  sepulchral  spot.  He 
remains  were  chiefly  enclosed  in  twQ  large  mahogany  boxes,  and 
were  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  place  where  the  pit  stood. 
The  city  was  bathed  in  tears. 
Afl&iirofthe  On  the  16ih  of  May  there  was  an  engagement  between  the 
Little  Belt.  United  States  frigate  President,  commanded  by  captain  Rodgers, 
and  the  British  sloop  of  war  Little  Belt,  commanded  by  captain 
Bingham,  in  which  the  Litde  Belt  had  11  men  killed  and  21 
wounded.  Only  one  man  of  the  frigate  was  wounded.  The 
Little  Belt  gave  the  first  fire. 
Firei.  A  fire  in  New  York,  on  the  1 9th  of  May,  destroyed  nearly 

100  buildings.     On  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  a  fire  at  New- 
bury Port  consumed  more  than  200  buildings,  and  property  to 
the  amount  of  600,000  dollars.^ 
Gun  boat         On  the  4th  of  October,  the  United  States  gun  boat  No.  2.  was 

lost. 

1  Within  a  few  months  after  the  fire  at  Newbury  Port,  the  sufferen  received 
in  donations  from  their  fellow  citizens  about  128,000  dollan. 
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lost  at  sea ;  and  all  who  were  on  board,  excepting  one  man,  33     1811. 
in  number,  perished.  n^^.^-^w/ 

The  frontier  settlers  being  seriously  alarmed  by  hostile  indica-  Gov.  Harri- 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  governor  Harrison  resolved  to  diUoVa-^ 
move  towards  the  Prophet's  town,  on  the  Wabash,  with  a  body  £ainst  the 
of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  militia,  and  the  4th  United  States  regi-  *'^»*°»- 
ment,  under  colonel  Boyd,  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the  Indians 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  their  threatened  hostilities.     His  expedition 
was  made  early  in  November.     On  his  approach  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Prophet's  town,  the  principal  chiefs  came  out  with 
offers  of  peace  and  submission,  and  requested  the  governor  to 
encamp  for  the  night.     It  was  merely  a  treacherous  artifice.     At  Nov.  7. 
four  in  the  morning  the  camp  was  furiously  assailed,  and  a  bloody  'npp^t^. 
and  doubtful  contest  ensued.     The  Indians  were  finally  repulsed  noe. 
with  the  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  of  62  killed  and  126  Indians  re- 
wounded,  and  a  still  greater  number  on  their's.     Colonel  Davies^  pulsed. 
a  distinguished  lawyer,  colonel  White,  of  the  Saline,  and  several 
other  valuable  officers,  fell  on  this  occasion.    Crovernor  Harrison^ 
having  destroyed  the  Prophet's  town,  and  established  forts,  re- 
turned to  Vincennes. 

A  tornado,  on  the  11th  of  September,  did  great  damage  and  Tornado, 
destroyed  several  lives  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.    An  earth- 
quake was  felt  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  United  ^^ 
States  on  the  16th  of  December;  and  was  succeeded  by  two 
others  on  the  23d  of  January  and  7th  of  February.^ 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  to  provide  internal 
/or  the  improvement  of  the  internal  navigation  of  the  state.  navigation. 

On  the  failure  of  cotton,  the  planters  of  Georgia  turned  their  Sugar.wine^ 
attention  to  sugar,  wine,  and  oil.     Mr.  John  Cooper,  of  St.  Si-  ^^^fl^^ 
raon's,  made  two  pipes  of  excellent  red  wine.     Sweet  and  castor  Georgia. 
oil  was  made  in  great  abundance  on  the  sea  coast  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Grant,  made  parr 
eels  of  Muscovado  sugar.     At   Mr.   Spalding's  plantation,  on 
Sapelo  island,  were  made  25  lbs.  of  good  sugar,  and  the  next 
year,  84  Ibs.^ 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was  incorporated.     The 

1  Memoirs  of  Amer.  Academy,  iii.  350 — 860  ;  an  Account  of  several  shocks 
of  an  Earthquake,  in  the  Southern  and  Western  parts  of  the  United  States,  by 
Governor  Winthrop  Sargent.  The  first  of  these  three  shocks  occurred  at  gov- 
ernor Sargent's  house  in  Natchez  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  brick  Boor 
of  the  basement  story,  which  was  6  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was 
evidently  agitated-*— furniture  considerably  jarred — and  glass,  plate,  and  China 
ware  put  in  motion  upon  the  shelves.  Tne  shocks  were  considerably  felt  along 
^e  banks  of  the  ftfississippi,  and  in  some  degree  at  New  Orleans.  In  the 
opinion  of  governor  Sargent,  these  were  the  first  earthquakes  which  had  ex- 
tended to  the  Mississippi  since  the  discovery  of  America. 

S  Niles's  Register,  1812,  where  it  is  said>  Mr.  Spalding  *'  will  have  60  acres  in 
Otahelte  cane."' 
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Episcopal  church  of  St.  John's  at  Providence,  Rhode  Lshmd, 
was  consecrated  by  bishop  Griswold. 

The  sum  of  2,950,000  doUars  was  shipped  irom  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  alone  to  Canton  and  Calcutta ;  supposed  to  be 
about  one  half  of  the  whole  amount  exported  in  this  year  from 
the  United  States  to  Asia. 

Kentucky  manufactures  of  hemp  were  valued  at  500,000  dol- 
lars. 

Francis  Dana  died  at  Cambridge,  aged  67  years  ;^  and  Jobi 
Rodgers,  at  New  York,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  63d  of 
his  ministry.^ 


1  He  was  the  son  of  Richard  Daoa  of  Boston,  who  waa  a  distiiigaulied  lav- 
yer,  and  an  energetic  magistrate,  and  eminently  useful  to  the  commanity  m  thi 
trying  times  Just  preceding  the  American  revolution.  Jud^  Dana  was  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1762.  He  afterward  lecemd 
from  this  college  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws ;  and.  he  was  Vice  PkesidMt  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Havins  finished  his  legal  ttediet 
under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  Edmund  Trowbridge,  who  was  eminentiv 
learned  in  the  law,  and  for  some  time  chief  justice  of  the  colony,  he  commeneei 
the  practice  of  law,  and  was  engiged  in  the  duties  of  his  proiessioii  when  tht 
war  of  the  revolution  began.  From  this  moment  he  became  distiDgtaahad  kt 
his  patriotism  and  devotedness  to  tlie  cause  of  his  country.  In  1779  he  la- 
ceived  a  commission  from  congress  as  secretary  to  Mr.  John  Adams,  the 
ter  plenipotentiary  appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commeioe 
Great  Britain,  and,  in  case  of  the  minister's  death,  chamng  him  with  ttie  a 
of  the  commission.  While  acting  as  secretary,  under  tms  appointment,  at  Paiii| 
he  received  a  commission  from  congress,  dated  December  18th,  1780,  appoiBi' 
ing  him  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  he  proceeded  to  KOMlk 
See  1783.  Although  the  policy  of  that  court  precluded  success  at  the  lime^ 
<*  yet  the  able,  firm,  and  intelligent  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dana  fulfilled  fail 
novel  and  responsible  mission,  was  highly  honourable  to  himself,  and  met  the 
entire  approbation  of  his  country.  He  was  received  upon  his  return  firona  Rossi 
by  his  fellow  citizens  with  sentiments  of  deep  respect  and  veneration/'  He  wu 
elected  a  member  of  congress,  and  of  the  nrst  convention  at  Annapofis ;  and 
very  soon  afier  was  appointed  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Covt  in 
Massachusetts,  of  which  he  was  afterward  chief  justice  for  many  yeaia.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Convention  for  ratifying  the  natioml 
constitution,  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  its  adoption ;  ind 
those  now  living,  who  heard  him  in  the  debates  of  that  body,  speak  to  thb  dif 
of  his  clear  and  thrilling  eloquence.  "  Chief  Justice  Dana  was  acknowledged 
and  felt  by  every  lawyer  to  be  a  man  of  a  lofty  and  elevated  mind  ;  clear,  lod- 
cal,  learned,*'  and  of  the  first  rank  in  his  profession.  "  The  great  characteristid 
of  his  mind  were  nice  discrimination,  great  simplicity  in  his  views,  and  unannlf 
almost  unexampled  energy.  His  judicial  opinions  were  not  only  sound,  bat 
they  were  announced  in  language  at  once  clear,  classical,  and  forcible.  Tliey 
commanded  the  most  silent  attention,  and  seldom  failed  of  producing  the  moit 
perfect  conviction."  Manuscripts  furnished  by  Richard  R.  Dana,  Esq.  a  son  of 
the  chief  justice,  and  an  ori^nal  Notice  of  judge  Dana  by  a  gentlenoan  of  As 
law,  well  acquainted  with  his  professional  and  private  character,  and  haSm 
with  the  eventful  times  of  his  public  life. 

9  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1727.  Early  unbifaing  the 
principles  of  the  Reformed  churches,  and  the  spirit  of  &e  Puritan  divines,  Mm 
ministry  and  his  life  were  worthy  of  both.  The  private  and  the  pastoral  charac- 
ter of  this  estimable  man  and  respectable  minister  is  faithfully  delineated  by  hv 
surviving  colleague,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  in  "  Memoiis  of  the  Rev.  Mb 
Rodgers."    8vo.  1818. 
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The  presideDt  of  the  United  States,  considering  it  expedient,  President 
under  existing  circumstances  and  prospects,  that  a  general  em-  JJ^^Tan 
bargo  be  laid  on  all  vessels  now  in  port,  or  hereafter  arriving,  for  embaigo. 
the  period  of  60  days,  recommended  to  congress  the  immediate 
passage  of  a  law  to  that  effect.^     A  law  was  passed  on  the  3d  of  Embugo 
April,  and  signed  by  the  president  on  the  4th,  laying  an  embargo  l^^* 
for  90  days.     An  act  was  soon  after  passed,  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  specie,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  embargo.^ 

On  the  1st  of  June,  the  president  communicated  to  congress  Pretideiit's 
additional  documents  on  the  subject  of  our  affairs  with  Great  warmei- 
Britain.     In  his  message,  on  this  occasion,  he  strongly  stated,  as  '^^' 
hostile  acts,  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  by  the  British ; 
the  seizure  of  persons  as  British  subjects,  on  the  high  seas,  sail» 
iDg  under  the  American  flag ;  the  violation  of  the  rights  and  the 
peace  of  our  coasts  by  British  cruisers ;  the  blockading  of  their 
enemies'  ports  without  an  adequate  force;  and  the  orders  in 
council  afiecting  neutral  rights ;  and  suggested  a  suspicion,  that 
die  Indians  had  been  instigated  to  acts  of  hostility  by  British 
agents ;  and  submitted  the  question,  ^'  Whether  the  United  States 
^udl  continue  passive  under  these  progressive  usuipations,  and 
these  accumulated  wrongs ;  or,  opposing  force  to  force  in  de- 
fence of  their  national  rights,  shall  commit  a  just  cause  into  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events," 

On  the  3d  of  June,  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  president's  message,  presented  to  the 
house  of  representatives  a  report,  or  manifesto  of  the  causes  and 
reasons  of  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  which  was  concluded  by  a 
recommendation  of  an  immediate  appeal  to  arras.  The  next 
day,  a  bill  for  declaring  war  with  Great  Britain  passed  the  house 
of  representatives;  on  the  17th  it  passed  the  senate;  and  on  June  19. 
the  18th  it  was  signed  by  the  president,  who  on  the  day  following  ^on*^*"5J5 
issued  a  proclamation  of  the  war.^ 

The  minority  in  the  house  of  representatives  entered  a  protest  Proieti. 
agsunst  the  declaration  of  war ;  declaring,  that  the  subject  of 
impressments  had  been  once  satisfactorily  adjusted  in  a  treaty 
between  the  British  court  and  the  American  envoys  Monroe  and 
I^ckney,  and  though  that  treaty  was  not  ratified,  the  same  terms 
might  stUl  be  obtained  ;  that  official  notice  having  been  given  of 
the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  they  entertained  no  doubt  of 

1  American  State  Papers. 

9  NUes*  Register,  u.  92, 107. 

9  American  State  Papers,  v.  161 — 165. 
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the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council ;  that  the  blockadipg  of 
enemies'  ports  witliout  an  adequate  force  was  but  a  retaliation 
for  the  same  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  French ;  and  that  the 
French  government  was  considered  the  first  and  the  greatest  ag- 
gressor on  neutral  rights.^ 

Four  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  decrees  of  BerEn 
and  Milan  having  been  officially  revoked,  the  British  orders  ia 
council  were  repealed.^ 

Great  outrages  were  committed  at  Baltimore.  The  editors  of 
the  Federal  Republican,  a  newspaper  printed  in  that  city,  having 
published  strictures  on  the  declaration  of  war,  a  mob  had  as- 
sembled at  night,  torn  down  then*  office,  and  destroyed  their 
printing  materials.  The  paper  was  afterwards  established  at 
Georgetown,  and  a  house  was  engaged  in  Baltimore  from  which 
the  papers  were  to  be  distributed.  Mr.  Hanson,  one  of  the 
editors,  with  general  Henry  Lee,  general  lingan,  and  maiqr 
others,  having  provided  arms  and  ammunition,  they  determined, 
if  attacked,  to  defend  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights. 
In  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  July,  a  mob  collected,  and  assailed 
the  house,  principally  with  stones.  While  they  were  forcing  the 
door,  several  muskets  were  fired,  by  which  two  persons  wete 
kiUed,  and  several  wounded.  On  the  arrival  of  the  militaiy,  a 
compromise  was  efiected.  The  persons  within  the  house  sur- 
rendered, on  a  promise  of  safety  in  the  prison.  On  the  folknr- 
ing  night  the  mob  reassembled,  broke  open  the  gaol,  killed 
general  Lingan,  bruised  and  mangled  11  others,  8  of  whom, 
supposed  to  be  dead,  were  thrown  in  a  heap  in  firont  of  the  gaoL 
Some  of  the  ringleaders  were  tried  ;  but  they  escaped  punish- 
ment.^ 

On  the  15th  of  August,  general  Hull,  who  had  passed  ii^ 
Canada  with  about  2000  men,  surrendered  to  the  British.^ 

Captain  Isaac  Hull,  of  the  United  States  frigate  Constitutioa, 
after  an  action  of  30  minutes,  captured  the  British  frigate  (juer- 
riere,  commanded  by  captain  Dacres.  The  loss  of  the  Gueniere 
was  15  killed,  64  wounded,  and  21  missing ;  of  the  Constitutioo, 
7  killed,  and  7  wounded.^ 

Congress  passed  an  act  to  authorize  a  detachment  from  the 
militia  of  the  United  States,  which  was  approved  by  the  president 
on  the  12th  of  April.     By  this  act  the  president  of  the  United 


^  The  bill  for  declaring  war  passed  in  the  house  of  representatiTeSy  79  to  49 ; 
and  in  the  senate,  19  to  17. 

2  The  French  decrees  were  revoked  in  April. 

3  The  funeral  obsequies  of  general  Lingan  were  attended  at  Georgetown  by 
8000  persons. 

4  Niles'  Register,  iii.  13,  14.  Account  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  Sic.  at  De- 
troit on  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  that  place  to  the  British  forces  by  brigaifier 
general  Hull,  ib.  93. 

5  Ibid.  iii.  28,  251,  Hull's  and  Dacres'  Accounts. 
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States  was  authorized  to  require  of  the  executives  of  the  several  1812. 
states  and  territories,  to  take  effectual  measures  to  organize,  arm,  v«#-v'*^^ 
and  equip,  according  to  law,  and  hold  in  readiness  to  march  at  a 
moment's  warning,  their  respective  proportions  of  100,000  militia, 
officers  included.  It  was  farther  enacted,  that  the  detachment 
of  militia  shall  be  officered  out  of  the  present  militia  officers,  or 
others,  at  the  option  and  discretion  of  the  constitutional  authority 
'  in  the  respective  stales  and  territories ;  the  president  of  the 
United  States  apportioning  the  general  officers  among  the  respec- 
tive states  and  territories,  as  he  may  deem  proper ;  and  the  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  militia,  when  called  into  actual  service, 
shall  be  entided  to  the  same  pay,  rations,  and  emoluments,  as 
the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war,  the  few  regular  troops  then  in  President 
the  service  of  the  United  States  were  sent  off  on  an  expedidon  calls  upon 
into  Upper  Canada.     To  man  the  fortresses  on  the  maridme  no^^for 
frontier,  the  president  called  upon  the  governors  of  states  for  militia  to 
militia,  to  be  placed  under  officers  of  his  own  appointment,  under  U.S. 
Governor  Strong  of  Massachusetts,  governor  Griswold  of  Con-  officers; 
necticut,  and  governor  Jones  of  Rhode  Island,  upon  whom  these 
requisitions  were  severally  made,  resisted  the  demand,  on  the  the  demand 
twofold  ground,  that  neither  of  the  constitutional  exigencies  had  reiisted. 
arisen,  and  that  the  militia  could  not  be  compelled  to  serve  under 
any  other  than  their  own  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
president  himself,  when  personally  in  the  field.     As  the  enemy 
invaded  neither  of  those  states  during  this  year,  the  militia  re- 
mained unemployed ;  but,  from  a  view  of  the  exposed  and  de-  Connecti- 
fenceless  condition  of  Connecticut,  the  legislature  of  that  state  uoop«  for 
ordered  a  corps  of  regular  troops  to  be  raised,  and  also  a  corps  i\erowndc- 
of  voluntary  exempts,  the  organization  of  which  was  effected  the      *^®* 
following  winter.^ 

General  Van  Rensselaer,  with  about  1 000  men,  crossed  the  Nov. 
river  Niagara,  and  attacked  the  British  at  Queenstown;  and,  Que^*^* 
though  successful  at  first,  was  compeUed,  after  a  long  and  obsti-  town, 
nate  engagement,  to  surrender.     His  loss  was  60  killed,  and 
about  100  wounded.     General  Brock,  the  British  commander, 
was  killed. 

The  Frolic,  a  British  sloop  of  war.  Was  captured,  after  a  se-  British  vet- 
vere  engagement,  by  the  Wasp,  commanded  by  captain  Jones.  "       *"* 
Commodore  Decatur,  of  the  United  States  frigate,  fell  in  with 
tlie  British  frigate  Macedonian,  commanded  by  captain  Carden, 
off  the  Western  Islands,  and,  after  an  action  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  captured  her.     The  loss  of  the  Macedonian  was,  36  killed 


1  By  the  death  of  governor  Griswold,  the  orgamzation  of  the  several  corps 
devolved  upon  lieutenant  governor  Smith. 
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1813.  and  G8  wounded ;  of  the  United  States,  7  killed  and  5  wounded. 
N,„^iv^-w/  The  United  Slates  frigate  Constitution,  comnnanded  by  commo- 
dore Bainbridge,  after  an  action  of  nearly  two  hours,  captured  the 
British  frigate  Java.  The  American  loss  was,  9  killed  and  25 
wounded  ;  the  British,  60  killed  and  101  wounded.  The 
American  privateer  schooner  Dolphin,  of  2  guns,  commanded  by 
captain  Endicott,  captured  a  British  ship  of  14  guns  and  18  men. 

Louisiana.  An  act  of  congress  was  passed  for  the  admission  of  Louisiana 
into  the  Union,  and  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
that  state. 

Ohio.  Columbus,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and 

the  town  of  Madison  in  that  state,  were  laid  out. 

Pittsfield.  The  United  States  government  purchased  14  acres  of  land  at 
PittsHeld  in  Massachusetts,  on  which  to  erect  barracks  for  the 
troops,  with  a  hospital. 

s.  Carolina.  1  he  Commencement  of  South  Carolina  College  was  held  at 
Columbia,  the  new  capital.  The  legislature  of  South  Caroliitt 
passed  an  act  to  establish  Free  Schools  throughout  the  state. 
Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  io- 
coporated. 

Rochester.  The  origin  of  the  settlement  of  Rochester  in  New  York  is 
assigned  to  this  year.  A  mill  lot  in  the  centre  of  a  village  on 
the  west  side  of  Genesee  river,  purchased  by  Nathaniel  Roches- 
ter and  others  ten  years  before,  had  remained  unoccupied  till 
this  year.  The  purchasers  now  surveyed  it  into  village  lots,  and 
gave  it  the  family  name  of  the  senior  proprietor,  "  Rochester." 
The  first  bridge  at  this  place  was  finished  this  year.  A  post 
office  was  established  in  the  village.  The  first  merchant's  stwe 
was  opened.^ 

The  seat  of  government  of  Pennsylvania  was  removed  to 
Harrisburg. 

Antiquarian      The  American  Antiquarian  Society  was  incorporated  by  the 

Society.       legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

Foreign  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missioos 

miisions.      was  incorporated.     Five  missionaries  were  ordained  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  with  a  view  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  Asia.  These 
were  the  first  American  missionaries,  destined  to  foreign  parts. 
A  Theological  Institution  was  formed  at  Princeton,  N.  Jersey. 

1  Account  of  Rochester,  annexed  to  a  Directory  for  the  Village  of  Rochester, 
1827.  "  We  have  seen  our  village,"  says  the  writer,  **  from  a  log  hut  or  two  'm 
the  deep  and  lonely  forest,  rise  like  the  work  of  magic,  in  a  few  years,  to  the 
form  of  a  busy  and  populous  cit^.  We  have  seen  the  forest  yielding  to  tfas 
fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  neld  to  streets  crowded  with  commerce,  and 
wharves  covered  with  the  merchandise  of  every  nation.  From  a  few  adven- 
turous settlers,  braving  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  an  untried  wfldemess,  we 

now  see  a  multitude  of  people  enjoying  all  tibe  necessaries  and  luzmiei  of 
Ufe."  -«#--«> 
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The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  a  peri-     1812. 
odical  work,  was  begun  at  Boston.  _ 

George  Clinton,  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  died  at  Deaths. 
Washington;^  Roger  Griswold,  governor  of  Connecticut,  at 
Norwich,  aged  50  j^  Joel  Barlow,  in  Poland,  aged  64  ;^  Hugh 
White,  the  first  settler  of  Whitestown,  aged  80  years  ;"*  Joseph 
Buckminster,  in  his  6 1st  year ;  and  Joseph  Stevens  Buckrainster, 
aged  28.* 

1  The  epitaph  of  Mr.  Clinton  furnishes  an  outline  of  his  character  and  his- 
tory :  **  He  was  a  soldier  and  statesman  of  the  revolution.  Eminept  in  council, 
be  filled  with  unexampled  usefulness,  purity,  and  ability,  amon^  many  other 
offices,  those  of  governor  of  his  native  state,  and  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States'."  \ 

^  Roger  Griswold,  ll.d.  the  son  of  governor  Matthew  Griswold,  of  high- 
If  respected  memory,  was  horn  at  Lyme,  and  educated  at  Yale  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1780.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1783.  In  1794  he 
was  chosen  a  representative  to  congress,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  that  body  for  several  years.  In  1807,  having  resigned  his  seat  in 
congress,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut  In 
1809  he  was  chosen  lieutenant  governor,  and  in  1811,  governor  of  the  state. 
He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  nation,  in  talents,  political 
knowledge,  and  force  of  eloquence.  He  possessed  a  vigorous  understanding, 
was  acute  and  powerful  in  argumentation,  and  distinguished  by  his  integrity, 
public  spirit,  and  graceful  manners. 

3  Joe]  Barlow,  LX..D.  was  bom  at  Reading  in  Connecticut,  and  graduated  at 
Ymle  College  in  1778.  He  served  a  short  time  in  the  army  of  the  revolution  as 
a  volunteer,  and  afterward  as  chaplain  of  a  reeiment.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  but  in  1788  relinquished  that  profession,  and 
embarked  for  England  as  agent  for  a  land  company ;  and  not  long  after  went  to 
France,  where  he  soon  rendered  himself  conspicuous  and  popular  by  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  the  revolution.  In  1795,  he  was  appointed  American  consul  at 
Akriers,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  with  that  government  and  with  Tripoli.  In 
1797,  he  resigned  his  station,  and  resided  m  Paris  until  1805,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  settled  at  Georgetown.  In  1811,  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  France.  In  the  autumn  of  the  next  year,  he  was  invited 
uv  the  emperor  to  a  conference  at  Wilna,  in  Poland,  and  on  his  way  thither, 
died  at  Zamowica,  a  village  near  Cracow,  on  the  22d  of  December.  The  prin- 
cipal publications  of  Mr.  Barlow  are :  The  Vision  of  Columbus,  a  Poem  in  nine 
books,  1787 ;  Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders,  1791 ;  the  Conspiracy  of  Kings, 
1792 ;  the  Columbiad,  1808. 

4  In  1784  Judge  White  removed  with  his  femily  from  Middletown  in  Con- 
necticut to  Sedaghquata,  now  Whitesborough  village,  which  till  that  time  liad 
been  wild  land.  He  was  the  first  who  dared  to  overleap  the  German  settle- 
ments on  the  Mohawk,  and  to  encounter  (he  hardships  and  dangers  of  tlio 
western  wilderness.  During  the  first  four  years,  the  progress  of  settlements 
around  him  was  slow  and  £scouraging.  In  1788  the  town  of  German  Flats 
was  divided,  and  a  new  town  was  established,  which,  in  honour  of  this  enter- 
prising man,  was  called  **  Whitestown."  It  then  contained  less  than  200  in- 
habitants, and  included  all  that  part  of  the  state  of  New  York  which  now 
constitutes  19  counties.  These  counties,  according  to  the  census  of  1810, 
contained  280,319  inhabitants.  Throughout  the  long  journey  of  life  judge 
White  was  distinguished  for  integrity.  iJtica  Patriot,  Obituary  Notice  of  Hugh 
White.    Spafibrd. 

5  The  Rev.  Dr.  Buckminster  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Portsmouth ;  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Buckminster,  of  the  church  in  Brattle  Square,  Boston.  Biographical 
sketches  of  tlic  former  are  in  the  Panoplist  (New  Series)  v.  105 — 111 ;  a  Me- 
moir of  the  latter  (his  son)  is  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  his  Sermons. 
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James  Madison  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  Vice  President. 

While  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  vigour  in  America,  a  friendly 
power  abroad  interposed  for  its  termination.  Soon  after  the  spring 
session  of  congress,  an  offer  was  communicated  from  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  of  his  mediation,  as  die  common  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  peace 
between  them.  The  offer  was  immediately  accepted  by  the 
American  government,  and  provision  made  for  tlie  contemplated 
negotiation.  Albert  Gallatin,  James  A.  Bayard,  and  John  Quin- 
cy  Adams  were  appointed  commissioners,  and  invested  with  the 
requisite  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  persons 
clothed  with  like  powers  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  They 
were  also  authorized  to  enter  into  such  conventional  regulatioos 
of  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  as  might  be  mo- 
tually  advantageous.  The  two  first  named  envoys  proceeded  to 
join  their  colleague  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  then  was  as 
resident  minister  from  the  United  States.  A  commission  was 
also  given  to  the  envoys,  authorizing  them  to  conclude  a  trea^ 
of  commerce  with  Russia,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the  amicable 
relations,  and  improve  the  beneficial  intercourse,  between  the 
two  countries.^ 

The  president,  apprehensive  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
enemy  to  combine  with  the  blockade  of  our  ports,  special  licenses 
to  neutral  vessels,  or  to  British  vessels  in  neutral  dii^uises,  by 
which  they  might  draw  supplies  from  our  country,  whilst  its 
general  commerce  was  obstructed,  recommended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  congress  the  expediency  of  an  immediate  and 
effectual  prohibition  of  exports,  limited  to  a  convenient  day  in 
their  next  session,  and  removable  in  the  mean  time  in  the  event 
of  a  cessation  of  the  blockade  of  our  ports.^ 

Admiral  Warren,  commander  of  the  British  ships  and  vessels 
on  tlie  American  and  West  India  station,  having  previously  in- 
stituted a  blockade  of  the  Chesapeak,  the  Delaware,  and  the 
ports  and  harbours  of  New  York,  Charleston,  Port  Royal,  Sa- 
vannah, and  the  river  Mississippi,  now  declared,  that  not  only 
these  ports  still  continued  in  a  state  of  rigorous  blockade,  but 
that  he  had  also  ordered  a  designated  part  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
togetlier  with  all  the  ports,  harbours,  creeks,  and  entrances  of 
the  East  and  North  rivers  of  New  York,  and  all  the  ports,  ha^ 
hours,  rivers,  and  creeks  on  the  sea  coasts  of  East  and  West 
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Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and     1813. 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  all  the  entrances  from  the  sea  into   v^-v.-^^ 
the  Mississippi  to  be  strictly  and  rigorously  blockaded.^ 

The  scene  of  military  transactions,  this  year,  was  principally  Jan.  22. 
in  the  north,  towards  Canada.     Brigadier  general  Winchester  f^^* 
of  the  United  States  army,  and  nearly  500  men,  officers  and  town, 
soldiers,  were  made  prisoners  at  Frenchtown  by  a  division  of  the 
British  army  from  Detroit  under  colonel  Proctor.^ — The  British  April  6. 
made  a  furious  attack  on  Lewistown,  which  lasted  22  hours. —  ^wistown. 

York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  was  taken  by  the  troops  of 27* 

the  United  States  under  the  command  of  general  Dearborn.    For  ^°![he*A*° 
this  expedition,  commodore  Chauncey  took  the  general  and  suite,  mericans. 
and  about  1700  men,  on  board  his  squadron,  and,  two  days  be- 
fore, left  Sacket's  Harbour  for  York.     The  total  loss  of  the 
Americans,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  otherwise,  is  stated  to  have 
been  203;  the  enemy's  loss  930,  of  whom  750  were  made 
prisoners.     By  the  explosion  of  a  magazine,  on  the  approach  of 
the  troops  towards  the  main  work,  a  considerable  number  was 
killed  and  wounded.     Brigadier  general  Pike  received  a  con-  ^     „„ 
tusion  from  a  large  stone,  which  within  a  few  hours  terminated  killed. 
his  valuable  life.^    The  object  of  tliis  expedition  being  attained, 
the  American  forces  evacuated  York,  and  embarked  on  board 
the  fleet,  which  left  the  harbour  on  the  8th  of  May. — ^The  May  2. 
British,  under  die  command  of  general  Proctor,  attempted  to  ^^tt  stc- 
carry  Fort  Stephenson,  at  Lower  Sandusky,  by  assault,  but  sauu^ 
^ere  repulsed.     The  force  of  the  assailants  was  estimated  at 
about  400  in  uniform  and  as  many  Indians ;  the  garrison  consist- 
ed of  160  men  under  the  command  of  major  Croghan.     The 
loss  of  the  British  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  is  supposed  ^gj^f  ®i,* 
to  have  exceeded  150.     One  lieutenant  colonel,  a  lieutenant  British. 
and  50  rank  and  file,  were  found  in  and  about  the  ditch,  dead 
or  wounded ;   those  of  the  remainder  who  were  not  able  to 
escape,  were  taken  off  during  the  night  by  the  Indians.     The 
whole  loss  of  major  Croghan  during  the  siege,  was  one  killed, 
and  7  slightly  wounded.     About  three  the  next  morning  the 
British  sailed  down  the  river,  leaving  behind  them  a  boat  con- 


1  American  State  Papers,  v.  Appendix  xx. 

9  Frenchtown  is  a  vUIage  on  the  river  Raisin,  about  26  miles  from  Detroit. 
The  American  force  is  stated  at  1100,  that  ot  Proctor,  about  300  troops  of  the 
line  and  sailors,  and  600  Indians.  The  *<  Return  of  prisoners  taken  "  by  the 
British  makes  the  number,  besides  60  officers,  433  rank  and  file ;  total  493. 
Montreal  Herald  of  Feb.  6, 1814.    NUes,  v.  409. 

3  The  death  of  general  Pike  was  deeply  regretted.  His  remains  were  inteired 
al  Sacket's  Harbour,  and  captain  Nicholson,  who  fell  by  liis  side,  was  buried  in 
flie  same  tomb.  Port  Folio. — Brackrcnridge  says,  "  The  loss  on  the  American 
side  was  inconsiderable  until  the  explosion  of  the  infernal  machine,  which 
caused  it  to  amount  to  800  in  killed  and  wounded." 
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June  1. 
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Vessels 
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taining  clothing  and  considerable  military  stores.^ — Fort  George, 
commanded  by  general  Vincent,  was  taken,  after  a  sharp  con- 
flict, by  the  American  troops  under  general  Boyd  and  coloDel 
Miller.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  108  killed,  and  160  wound- 
ed, who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  ;  they  lost,  beades, 
115  regulars,  and  500  militia,  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  39  killed,  and  108  wounded.^ — ^Two  days  afterward, 
about  1000  British,  under  Sir  J.  L.  Yeo  and  lieutenant  general 
Prevost,  attacked  Sacket's  Harbour,  defended  by  brigadier  gen- 
eral Brown,  and  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  After 
the  repulse,  the  deputy  quarter  master  general,  2  majors,  1  cap- 
tain, and  25  left  dead,  and  2  captains  and  20  men  wounded,  were 
found  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  2  captains,  1  ensign,  32  men 
taken  prisoners.  The  British  stated  tlieir  total  loss  to  be  260; 
the  total  loss  of  the  Americans  was  1 56. 

The  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  commanded  by  captain 
Lawrence,  was  captured  by  the  British  ship  Shannon,  captain 
Broke,  after  an  action  of  1 1  minutes.  Captain  Lawrence  was 
mortally  wounded.  He  survived  the  action  four  days.  His 
body  was  wrapped  in  the  colours  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  laid 
on  the  quarter  deck,  until  the  vessels  arrived  at  Halifax,  where 
he  was  buried  with  the  highest  naval  and  military  honours.  The 
remains  of  captain  Lawrence  and  lieutenant  Ludlow,  of  the 
Chesapeake,  were  soon  after  brought  from  Halifax,  and  interred 
at  Salem.^ 

The  United  States  sloop  of  war  Argus  was  captured  by  the 
British  sloop  of  war  Pelican,  in  St.  George's  channel,  on  the 


of  major  Croghan  to  general  Harrison,  and  of  governor  MuntiiietoD 
Granger,  Esq.  dated  **■  Lower  Sandusky,"  4  and  5  August.    Niles, 


1  Letter 
to  GideoD 
iv.  390. 

2  Major  general  Dearborn,  on  the  27th,  the  day  of  the  action,  writes :  "  We 
had  17  killed  and  45  wounded.  The  enemy  had  90  kiUed  and  160  wounded 
of  the  regular  troops.  We  have  taken  100  prisoners,  exclusive  of  the  wounded." 
The  precise  number  of  either  may  not  then  have  been  ascertained.  The  num- 
bers on  both  sides,  given  in  the  text,  are  from  later  authorities.  Shallus  says, 
115  of  the  British  were  taken  prboners,  "  and  507  Canadian  militia  paroled."— 
Fort  Erie  deserves  notice.  General  Dearborn,  in  a  letter  of  the  29th  of  Miy, 
writes  :  "  Lieut,  colonel  Preston  took  possession  of  Fort  Erie  and  its  dependeo- 
cies  last  evening :  the  post  had  been  abandoned  and  the  magazine  blown  up." 
The  whole  of  the  Niagara  frontier,  from  Fort  Greorge  to  Fort  Erie,  was  cow  in 
possession  oi  the  Americans.     Niles,  iv.  239. 

3  Captain  George  Crowninshield,  a  private  citizen  of  Salem,  having  obtained 
a  cartel  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  fitted  out  a  vessel  for  the  purpose, 
and  proceeded  to  Halifax  at  his  own  expense,  and  easily  effected  the  object  of 
his  voyage.  After  the  service,  a  funeral  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  Judge 
Story.  The  bodies  were  soon  after  carried  to  New  Yorif,  and  there  intened 
with  renewed  funeral  honours. — Captain  Lawrence  was  32  years  of  age.  Niiei' 
Register.  The  loss  of  the  Shannon,  in  the  action,  was  28  officers  and  seaiaea 
killed,  and  58  wounded ;  the  loss  of  the  Chesapeake,  48  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines  killed,  and  98  wounded,  of  whom  14  died  soon  after.]  Alden,  Biog.  md 
Hist.  Collection,  iii.  219,  where  there  is  a  biographical  sketch  d  Lawrence. 
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14th  of  August ;  and  on  the  5th  of  September  the  British  brig     1813. 
Boxer  was  captured  by  the  United  States  brig  Enterprise,  off  s^-v-^^/ 
Portland.     The  British  sloop  of  war  Peacock  was  taken  by  the 
American  sloop  of  war  Hornet ;  but  was  retaken  by  the  Poictiers, 
a  British  74  gun  ship. 

The  troops  commanded  by  brigadier  general  Chandler  were  J«m  6» 
attacked  by  the  British  and  Indians,  near  Stony  Creek.    Though  stM^y"* 
tlie  American  loss  was  small,  and  the  enemy  completely  routed  Creek, 
and  driven  from  the  field,  both  brigadier  generals  Chandler  and 
Winder  were  taken  prisoners.^ 

Three  British  frigates  entered  Hampton  Roads.     Two  days 18. 

after,   they  were  re-enforced  by  13  vessels,  of  75  guns  and 

frigates. — The  British,  under  Sir  Sidney  Beckwitli  and  admiral 22. 

Warren,  were  defeated  at  Craney  Island,  in  Chesapeak  bay,  by  q^^^  ** 
lieutenant  colonel  Beatty,  captain  Tarbell,  lieutenant  Shubrick,  laiandf 
and  others  of  the  United  States  navy,  major  Faulkner  and  other 
officers,  with  480  Virginia  militia  and  150  sailors  and  marines. 
The  British  lost  1200  killed,  wounded,  or  drowned,  exclusive  of 
40  who  deserted.     Several  of  their  boats  were  sunk. 

A  Brilisli  squadron  on  Lake  Erie  was  captured,  after  a  gallant  Sept.  10. 
naval  action,  by  an  American  squadron  under  the  command  of  toiy^on^*^ 
commodore  Oliver  Hazard   Perry.     The  British  loss  was  41  Lake  Erie, 
killed,  and  94  wounded.     The  American  loss  was  27  killed,  and 
96  wounded,  of  which  number  21  were  killed  and  62  wounded 
on  board  the  flag  ship  Lawrence,  whose  whole  complement  of 
able  bodied  men,  before  the  action,  was  about  100.     The  com- 
modore gave  intelligence  of  the  victory  to  general  Harrison  in 
these  words :  "  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours. 
Two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop."  ^ 

The  Americans  were  now  masters  of  the  lake ;  but  the  territory 
was  still  in  the  possession  of  colonel  Proctor.     The  next  mov&- 

1  Gen.  Dearborn  to  the  Secretary  at  War.    Niles,  iv.  262. 

S  Niles,  V.  60 — 62.  Letter  of  commodore  Perry  to  general  Harrison,  dated 
**  U.  S.  brig  Niagara,  off  the  Western  Sister,  Head  of  Lake  Erie,  September  10, 
1813,  4  p.  M."  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy,  of  precisely  the  same 
date,  he  thus  announces  the  intelligence :  "  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
give  to  the  arms  of  the  United  States  a  signal  victory  over  their  enemies  on 
this  lake.  The  British  squadron  [here  stating  the  number  as  above]  have  this 
moment  surrendered  to  the  forces  under  my  command,  after  a  sharp  conflict." 
By  a  subsequent  letter  from  the  commodore  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  it 
appears  that  of  the  96  woimded,  3  only  died  ot  their  wounds : — **  Of  Dr  Usher 
Parsons,  Surgeon's  mate,  I  cannot  say  too  much.  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
ability of  bom  the  other  Surgeons,  Drs.  Horsely  and  Barton,  the  whole  duty  of 
operating,  dressing,  and  attending  nearly  an  hundred  wounded,  and  as  many 
nek,  devolved  entirely  on  him ;  and  it  must  be  pleasing  to  you.  Sir,  to  reflect, 
that  of  the  whole  number  woimded,  only  three  have  died." — U.  Parsons  m.  d. 
is  now  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Brown  University. — Of  the  killed  on  board  the 
Lawrence  was  John  Brooks,  lieutenant  of  marines  (a  son  of  the  late  governor 
Brooki),  whose  death  was  much  lamented. 
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1813.     ments  were  against  die  British  and  Indians  at  Detroit  and  Maiden. 
N^-v'^w^  General  Harrison  had  previously  assembled  a  portion  of  the  Ohb 
militia  on  the  Sandusky  river ;  and  on  the  7th  of  September 
4000  from  Kentucky,  tlie  flower  of  the  state,  with  governor  Shel- 
Malden        by  at  their  head,  arrived  at  his  camp.     With  the  cooperatioQ  of 
cvaouatcd.    if^Q  Qqqi^  it  was  now  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  Maldeo. 
On  the  27th  tlie  troops  were  received  on  board,  and  reached 
Maiden  on  the  same  day ;  but  the  British  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
destroyed  the  fort  and  public  stores,  and  had  retreated  along  the 
Thames,  towards  the  Moravian  villages,  together  with  Tecum- 
seh's  Indians,  amounting  to  1200  or  1500.     It  was  now  resolved 
to  proceed  in  pursuit  of  Proctor.     On  the  6th  of  October  i 
severe  battle  was  fought  between  the  two  armies  at  the  river 
Thames,  and  the  British  army  was  taken  by  the  Americans.    In 
Battle  of  the  this  battle  Tecumseh  was  killed,  and  the  Indians  fled.^    The 
Thames.     '  Bri^jsh  loss  was  19  regulars  killed,  and  60  wounded,  and  about 
600  prisoners.    The  Indians  left  120  on  the  field.     The  Ameri- 
can loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  upwards  of  50. 
Proctor  made  his  escape  down  the  Thames. — On  the  29th  of 
September,  the  Americans  took  possession  of  Detroit,  which,  oo 
the  approach  of  Harrison's  army,  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
British. — ^Preparations   were   now   made  for   subduing   Upper 
^^       Canada,  and  taking  Montreal.     The  battle  of  Williamsburg,  Up- 
Battle  of     per  Canada,  was  fought  between  a  detachment  of  general  W3- 
WiiiianM-    kinsou's  army  under   brigadier  general  Boyd,  and  the  British 
^^  under  lieutenant  colonel  Morrison.     Of  the  Americans  102  were 

killed,  and  237  wounded ;  total  339.  The  loss  of  the  Britidi, 
by  their  official  account,  was  22  killed,  147  wounded,  12  nussiog; 
total  181.  Brigadier  general  Covington,  while  leading  on  his 
men  to  a  successful  charge  against  the  British,  was  shot  throu^ 

■  ''  ■■■III  ■■■11  n^— ^—^^ 

1  Tecumseh  was  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  of  the  Shawume 
tribe,  5  feet  10  inches  hig^h,  of  a  fine  form,  and  well  proportioned  limhs.  **  Bk 
carriage  was  erect  and  lofty.  His  eloquence  was  nervous,  concise,  impressve, 
figurative,  and  sarcastic.''  Habitually  taciturn,  **  his  words  were  few,  but  al- 
ways to  the  purpose."  He  is  pronounced  to  have  been,  •'  in  eveiy  respect,  t 
savage,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  since  the  days  of  Pontiac."  His  ruling  maiim 
in  war  was,  to  take  no  prisoners.  He  neither  gave  nor  accepted  quarters ;  yet 
to  the  prisoners  made  by  other  tribes  he  was  Atentive  and  humane.  It  had 
long  been  a  favourite  project  of  this  aspiring  chief,  to  unite  the  northern,  waA- 
cm,  and  southern  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  their  countiy  as  fiir  ai 
the  Ohio.  He  was  always  opposed  to  the  sale  of  the  Indian  lands.  He  was  in 
almost  every  battle  with  the  Americans,  from  the  time  of  Harmar's  defeat  to 
that  of  the  Thames.  In  the  first  settlement  of  Kentucky,  he  was  pecufiadj 
active  in  seizing  the  boats  going  down  the  Ohio,  killing  tiie  passengers,  aod 
carrying  off  their  property.  He  made  frequent  incursions  into  Kentacky,  when 
he  invariably  murdered  some  of  the  settlers,  and  escaped  with  several  honei 
loaded  with  plunder.  He  always  eluded  pursmt ;  and  when  too  dosdy  presnd, 
retired  to  the  Wabash.  After  his  fall,  his  person  was  viewed  with  great  interest 
by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Harrison's  anny.  Brown's  Campaigos,  and 
Niles'  Register,  vi.  111. 
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die  body.     He  fell  where  he  fought,  at  the  head  of  his  men,     1813. 
and  survived  but  two  days.^  s^^^v^-^^/ 

Major  general  Harrison,  commander  in  chief  of  the  8th  raili-  Sept,  29. 
tary  district  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  issued  a  procla-  f^^'^  ^^' 
matioa,  stating,  that  the  enemy  having  been  driven  from  the  ciamation 
territory  of  Michigan,  and  a  part  of  the  army  under  his  com-  [fg^S*  Uie 
mand  having  taken  possession  of  it,  it  became  necessary  that  goverament 
the  civil  government  of  the  territory  should  be  re-established,  of  MicW- 
and  the  former  officers  resume  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  ^*°' 
He  therefore  proclaimed,  that  all  appointments  and  commissions 
which  have  been  derived  from  British  officers  are  at  an  end ; 
that  the  citizens  are  restored  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed  previously  to  the  capitulation  made  by  general  Hull 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1812  ;  and,  until  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  known,  directed  that  all  persons  having  civil 
offices  in  the  territory  of  Michigan,  at  the  period  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Detroit,  resume  the  exercise  of  the  powers  appertaining 
to  their  offices  respectively. 

General  Harrison  issued  a  proclamation  at  Detroit,  stating  that  Oct.  16. 
an  armistice  had  been  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  ^[|S"he* 
die  tribes  of  Indians  called  Miamis,  Weas,  Ottoways,  Chippe-  Indians* 
ways,  and  Wyandots,  preparatory  to  a  general  council  to  be  held 
with  these  different  tribes ;  and  exhorting  all  citizens  living  upon 
die  frontiers  to  respect  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

General  Harrison  of  the  army,  and  commodore  Perry  com- 17. 

mander  of  the  fleet  on  lake  Erie,  issued  a  proclamation,  stating,  ^«>ciama- 
that  by  the  combined  operations  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  government 
under  their  command  those  of  the  enemy  within  the  upper  dis-  p^  a  district 
trict  of  Upper  Canada  having  been  captured  or  destroyed,  and  canacSu' 
this  district  being  now  in  quiet  possession  of  our  troops,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  provide  for  its  government ;  and  therefore 
they  proclaimed  and  made  known,  "  that  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  as 
they  existed  or  were  in  force  at  the  period  of  their  arrival,  shall 
continue  to  prevail.     All  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers  are 
lo  resume  the  exercise  of  their  functions ;  previously  taking  an 
oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  as 
long  as  they  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  country." 

The  United  States  squadron,  chased  by  commodore  Hardy 
with  a'  superior  naval  force,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  harbour  of 

1  Letter  of  brigadier  general  Boyd  to  general  Wilkinson,  dated  "  Camp,  near 
Cornwall,  Nov.  12  ; "  and  of  major  Wilkinson  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  dated 
'*  Head  Quarters,  French  Mills,  adjoining  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  No-  - 
vember  16, 1313."  Niles,  v.  266,  233,  252.— The  whole  American  army,  after 
tiie  action  of  Williamsburg,  recrossed  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  took  up  winter 
quarters  at  French  Mills. 
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1813.    New  LfOndon,  where  the  decayed  and  feeble  state  of  the  fordfi- 
N,^»v^^/  cations  afforded  a  precarious  defence.     The  menacing  appear 
N.  i^ndon   ance  of  the  British  squadron  at  the  entrance  of  the  harl)our, 
a  BritiBh^^  and  the  strong  probability  that  the  town  would  be  destroyed  m 
fleet  the  conflict  which  was  long   expected,   produced  among  the 

inhabitants  the  greatest  consternation.     In  this  moment  of  sdarm, 
the  major  general  of  the  3d  division,  and  the  brigadier  general 
of  the  3d  brigade,  considered  themselves  justified,  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  the  citizens,  in  summoning  the  militia  to  their  asast- 
Meaiuresof  ance.     Governor  Smith  of  Connecticut  approved   their  proce- 
e  ence.       ^yrg^  and  immediately  forwarded  supplies,  and  adopted  measures 
of  defence.     '^  On  tliis  occasion,"  said  the  governor  to  the  legis- 
lature, ''  1  could  not  hesitate  as  to  the  course  which  it  became 
my  duty  pursue.     The  government  of  Connecticut,  the  last  to 
invite  hostilities,  should  be  the  first  to  repel  aggression."^ 
Nor.  2.  Major  general  Jackson  detached  general  Coffee  with  a  part  of 

feated'by"  ^'^  brigade  of  cavalry  and  mounted  riflemen,  to  destroy  Tallus" 
gen.  Coffee,  hatches,  where  a  considerable  force  of  the  hostile  Creeks  was 
concentrated.  The  order  was  promptly  executed.  On  the  2d 
of  November,  after  an  engagement  between  about  900  of  Coffee's 
brigade  with  the  Indians  at  Tallushatches  towns,  186  of  the 
enemy  were  found  dead  in  the  field,  and  a  number  of  others, 
killed  in  the  woods,  not  found.  General  Coffee  bad  5  men 
killed,  and  41  wounded,  a  number  with  arrows.  ^'  This,"  the 
general  observes,  "  appears  to  form  a  very  principal  part  of  the 
enemy's  warfare }  every  man  having  a  bow  with  a  bundle  of 
arrows,  which  is  used  after  the  first  fire  with  the  gun,  until  a 
leisure  time  for  loading  offers."* 
Public  On  the  request  of  congress,  that  the  president  recommend  a 

'*^*'*  day  of  Public  Humiliation  and  Prayer,  "  to  be  observed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  religious  solemnity,  and  the 
offering  of  fervent  supplications  to  Almighty  God  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  these  States,  his  blessing  on  their  arms,  and  the 
speedy  restoration  of  peace,"  the  president,  by  proclamatkxi, 
appointed  the  second  Thursday  in  September.  That  day  was 
accordingly  observed  in  the  United  States. 

I  Governor  Smith's  Speech  to  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  at  Ae 
session  of  October  1813,  and  his  MS.  Letter  to  the  author.  See  1814. — J^nt 
first  of  the  above  occurrences  was  early  in  June. — Information  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  of  subsequent  operations  at  New  London,  was  duly  transmitted 
to  the  general  government,  and  the  instructions  of  the  president,  were  requested. 
The  governor  received  assurances  from  the  national  executive,  that  measmet 
would  be  taken  to  put  the  fortiBcalions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour  of 
New  London,  into  a  respectable  state  of  defence  ;  that  the  wages  of  the  militia 
thus  called  into  service  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  should  be  paid  from 
the  national  treasury ;  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  liquidating  tad 
discharging  the  accounts  of  the  commissary  and  quarter  master  depmrtments. 

3  Letter  of  brigadier  general  Coffee,  in  Niles*  Register. 
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The  president  again  recommended  to  congress,  that  an  efiec-     181S. 
tual  embargo  on  exports  be  immediately  enacted ;  and  an  em-  ^^^v-^/ 
bargo  act  was  passed. 

The  British  under  rear  admiral  Cockburn,  on  the  3d  of  May,  Havre  d« 
took  possession  of  Havre  de  Grace  in  Maryland,  plundered  and  ^'**^' 
burned  it. 

The  armed  vessels  Growler  and  Eagle  from  Lake  Champlaio,  Growler 
after  a  smart  action  on  the  3d  of  June,  were  taken  by  the  British  ^^  ^■S*** 
gun  boats  and  detachments  from  the  garrison  of  Isle  aux  Noix. 
On  the  8th  of  October  commodore  Chauncey  captured  5  British 
vessels,  part  of  a  fleet  which  had  left  York  with  troops  on  board 
bound  to  Kingston.  Among  the  captured  vessels  w^ere  the  late 
United  States  schooners  Julia  and  Growler.  The  prisoners 
amounted  to  nearly  100. 

Fort  George  was  now  under  the  command  of  general  M'Clure.  F.  George 
His  force  consisted  entirely  of  militia,  whose  time  of  service  had  Jy*2ie°A^^ 
Dearly  expired,  and  by  the  10th  of  December  their  number  was  mericans. 
so  reduced,  that  on  a  consultation  of  officers,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  this  place  was  no  longer  tenable.     The  British,  in 
considerable  force,  were  already  on  their  march.     The  general, 
having  blown  up  the  .fort,  had  scarcely  time  to  pass  the  river 
Niagara  before  the  British  appeared.     Previous  to  his  retreat 
he  set  fire  to  Newark,  a  handsome  village  situated  below  the  f^^^f^^ 
fort.    He  had  received  authority  from  the  government  to  destroy  burnt. 
that  village,  if  it  became  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  fort ; 
but,  misconceiving  the  orders,  he  gave  notice  to  the  inhabitants 
to  retire  with  their  effects,  and  left  the  village  in  flames.     This 
act,  which  excited  great  dissatisfaction,  was  no  sooner  known  to 
the  government,  than  it  was  disavowed. 

Fort  Niagara,  commanded  by  captain  Leonard,  was  surprised  F.  Niagara 
on  the  19th  of  December  by  colonel  Murray,  with  about  400  ^^"^ 
men.    Of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  nearly  300,  not  more  than  20 
made  their  escape.     The  enemy  proceeded  wiih  fire  and  sword 
to  lay  waste  the  Niagara  frontier.    On  the  30th  a  British  detach-  Bufelo 
ment  landed  at  Black  Rock,  and  proceeded  to  Buffalo,  which  burnt, 
village  was  soon  after  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  third  brigade  of  the  third  division  of  the  Vermont  militia 
having  been  ordered  from  its  frontiers  for  the  defence  of  a 
neighbouring  state,  governor  Chittenden  issued  a  proclamation, 
ordering  such  portions  of  the  militia  as  were  doing  duty  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  forthwith  to  return  to  the  respective  places  of 
their  usual  residence.^ 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  suppression  of  Intemper-  Society. 
ance  was  instituted. 

1  American  State  Papers,  ▼.  604.    NUes'  Regiiter,  ▼.  278. 
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Cotton 

maoufacto- 

ries. 


1813.  A  mission  at  Bombay,  in  India,  was  commenced  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions. 

In  Baltimore  and  its  vicinity  there  were  now  running  about 
9000  spindles  in  the  cotton  manufactories ;  1500  or  2000  more 
were  to  go  into  operation  before  the  first  of  January.^ 
Steam  boat.  The  steam  boat  Vesuvius,  140  feet  kefel,  400  tons  burden, 
was  launched  at  Pittsburg,  designed  as  a  regular  trader  between 
the  Falls  of  Ohio  and  New  Orleans. 

A  fire  broke  out  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  the 
evening  of  22d  pf  November,  which  continued  until  three  in  the 
morning,  and  consumed  between  300  and  400  houses. 

Robert  Proud  died,  in  the  8Gth  year  of  his  age  ;^  Benjamin 
Rush,  aged  68  ;^  John  Andrews,  in  his  67th  year  ;^  Robert  R. 


Fire: 


Deaths. 


1  Niles*  Register.  **  Three  years  ago  we  did  not  make  a  thread."  In  die 
neighbourhood  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  there  were  not  leas  than  120,009 
spindles.  These  spindles  make  110,000  lbs.  of  yam  each  week,  aod  codsom 
about  6,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  annum.     lb. 

2  Notices  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Robert  Proud,  Author  of  "The  Hk- 
tory  of  Pennsylvania,"  by  Charles  West  Thompson,  in  Memoirs  of  the  Hbt 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  i.  889—408. 

3  Benjamin  Rush,  m.d.  was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  educated 
at  Princeton  College,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1760. 
Having  devoted  tiie  next  six  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  medicine,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Redman,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  in  1766  to  prosecate  lai 
studies  at  the  university,  and  was  there  graduated  m.d.  in  1768.  In  1769  ha 
was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia ;  and  became 
eminent  as  a  professor  and  a  practitioner.  But  ne  did  not  confine  hia  attention 
and  pursuits  eitlier  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  to  the  duties  of  hts  profeesoi^ 
ship.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  American  revolution,  in  the  independence 
of  his  country,  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution  of  government  for 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  melioration  of  the  constitution  of  his  own  state. 
In  the  con^cicss  of  1776  he  was  a  representative  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvanis, 
and  subscribed  the  memorable  instrument  of  Independence.  In  1777  he  was 
appointed  physician  general  of  the  military  hospital  for  the  middle  department; 
and  in  1 787  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  state  convention  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  was  active  and  zealous  in  promoting  the  ift* 
terests  of  learning  and  relidon,  of  humanity  and  piety.  In  1808  he  zeakrathf 
engaged  with  Mr.  Robert  Ralston  in  the  formation  of  the  first  Bible  Sodetf 
wmch  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  and  wrote  a  constitution  for  it ;  and  die 
numerous  humane,  charitable,  and  religious  associations  which  do  honour  to  tlie 
city  of  Philadelphia,  bear  testimony  to  his  philanthropy  and  piety.  Alden*! 
Collection,  V.  ^rt.  9S2.     Thacher*s  American  Medical  Biography. 

4  The  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews  was  ordained  a  deacon  and  priest  by  the  bishop  of 
London  in  1767,  and  appointed  missionary  to  Lewiston,  in  Delaware.  He  after- 
wards succeeded  Mr.  Thompson,  as  missionary  at  Yorktown  in  Pennsylvania; 
and  at  a  later  period  was  rector  of  St.  John's,  in  Maryland,  where  he  continoed 
until  the  revolution ;  and  next  had  the  charge  of  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas.  la 
1785  he  was  elected  president  of  the  academy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  station  he  continued  until  1789,  when  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  On  the  unioD 
of  the  Institution  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  appointed  vice 
provost  and  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy ;  and  in  1810  succeeded  Dr.  M'Dow- 
ell,  as  provost.  He  published  Elements  of  Logic,  which  passed  through  sevenl 
editions.    Jennison's  MS.  Biography. 
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Livingston,  in  his  66th  year;^  Theophilus  Parsons,  aged  63;^     1813. 
and  John  Eliot,  aged  59  years.^  n^%^-*w/ 

1814. 

Indian  hostilities  continued  at  the  south.     General  Andrew  Expedition 
Jackson,  with  a  body  of  Tennessee  volunteers,  joined  by  be-  f^°?  *^* 
tween  200  and  300  friendly  Indians,  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  Taliapon. 
made  an  excursion  in  January  against  the  hostile  Indians  on  the 
waters  of  the  Tallaposa.     In  the  several  engagements  in  this 
expedition  the  American  loss  was  28  killed,  and  75  wounded, 
4  mortally;  189  of  the  Indian  warriors  were  found  dead.^ — On  Battle  with 
the  27th  of  January  a  battle  was  fought  between  ttie  Americans  ^eCreeki. 
tinder  general  Floyd,  and  the  Creek  Indians.    The  Indians  were 
defeated  with  great  loss. 

Captain  Holmes,  of  the  24th  United  States  regiment  of  infan- 
try, with  a  party  of  about  160  rangers  and  mounted  men,  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  21st  of  February,  against  some  of  the  enemy's 
posts  in  Upper  Canada.     On  the  4th  of  March  he  had  a  severe 
action  with  the  British  at  Longwood,  on  the  river  Thames.  March  4. 
Having  disposed  his  troops  in  the  most  Judicious  manner,  he  LoMwood. 
firmly  waited  the  enemy's  approach.    The  attack  was  com- 
menced at  the  same  moment  on  every  point,  \^th  savage  yells, 
and  the  sound  of  bugles.     The  British,  after  an  hour  of  hard  British  de- 
fightmg,  ordered  a  retreat.     Their  loss  in  this  battle,  according  ** 
to  their  own  statement,  was  65  killed  and  wounded,  beside  In- 


1  Mr.  Livingston  died  at  Clermont,  his  country  seat  on  the  Hudson.  He  had 
been  chancellor  of  New  York,  and  minliter  of  the  United  States  to  France. 
He  possessed  a  vigorous  mind,  and  employed  its  energies  upon  objects  of  the 
highest  utility. 

^  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Parsons  of  Byfield  in  Massachusetts, 
and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at 
Falmouth  (now  Portland),  but  soon  removed  to  Newbury  Port.  He  was  an 
eminent  scholar,  and  pre-eminently  distinguished  in  his  profession.  In  1806  he 
succeeded  jud&;e  Dana  as  chief  justice,  and  continued  in  office  till  the  close  of 
life.  He  died  m  Boston,  where  he  had  lived  for  a  number  of  years.  An  in- 
teresting sketch  of  his  character  is  drawn  by  judge  Parker,  in  an  Address  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  1813. 

3  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot,  pastor  of  the  New  North  church  in  Boston,  was  the  son  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Eliot,  who  was  respectable  for  his  learning,  and  estimable  for 
his  virtues.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Biographical  Dictionary,  containing  a  brief 
account  of  the  First  Settlers,  and  other  eminent  Characters,  among  the  Magis- 
trates, Ministers,  Literary,  and  Worthy  Men,  in  New  England  ;  of  some  occa- 
sional Sermons ;  and  of  several  articles  published  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Of  that  Society  he  was  one  of  the  founders, 
and  the  first  Corresponding  Secretary.  Of  his  publication  in  the  Society's  Col- 
lections the  most  important  is,  <*  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth,  including  Biography  of  several  Ministers."  An  interesting  Memoir 
of  Dr.  Eliot  is  inserted  in  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  i.  211—248. 

4  Letter  of  major  general  Jackson  in  Niles'  Register. 
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1814. 


Descent  of 
the  British 
upon  Say- 
brook. 


Admiral 
Cochrane*! 
declaration 
of  blockade* 


Jane  29. 
Counter 
proclama- 
tion. 


dians.  The  American  loss  was  one  non  commissioned  officer 
and  6  privates.^ 

It  was  the  declared  intention  of  the  British  to  lay  waste  the 
whole  American  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  Of  this  intentioa 
demonstration  was  made  by  their  descent  upon  Pettipauge,  and 
the  destruction  which  followed  in  that  harbour.  £arly  in  April, 
a  number  of  British  barges,  supposed  to  contain  about  220  men, 
entered  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river,  passed  up  7  or  8  miles, 
and  came  on  shore  at  a  part  of  Saybrook  called  Pettipauge, 
where  they  destroyed  about  25  vessels.  They  burned  4  ships, 
4  brigs,  4  schooners,  and  9  sloops,  owned  in  New  York,  Hart- 
ford, JVIiddletown,  and  Pettipauge.  Guards  of  militia  were 
placed  without  delay  at  nearly  all  the  vulnerable  points  on  the 
seaboard,  and  where  troops  could  not  be  stationed,  patrds  of 
videttes  were  constantly  maintained.  Governor  Smith,  in  his 
speech  to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  at  the  May  session,  re- 
ferring to  the  destruction  of  the  private  vessels  at  Saybrook, 
observed  :  '^  The  misfortune  is  imbittered  by  the  reflection,  that 
it  would  probably  have  been  prevented  by  a  small  force  stationed 
in  Fort  Fenwick  at  the  entrance  of  Connecticut  river."  A  guard, 
authorized  by  the  United  States,  had  been  kept  up  at  that  post 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  season,  but  was  dismissed  early  in 
December. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  admiral  Cochrane  declared,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ports  and  places  blockaded  by  admiral  Warren, 
all  the  remaining  ports,  harbours,  bays,  creeks,  rivers,  inlets, 
outlets,  islands,  and  sea  coasts  of  the  United  States,  from  Black 
Point  on  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  northern  and  eastern  botm- 
daries  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  to  be  in  a  statA  of  strict  and  rigorous  blockade.' 

The  president  of  the  United  States  issued  a  proclamatioD» 
declaring  the  blockade,  proclaimed  by  the  enemy,  of  the  whole 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  nearly  2000  miles  in  extent, 
to  be  incapable  of  being  carried  into  effect  by  any  adequate 
force  actually  stationed  for  the  purpose ;  and  forming  no  lawfol 
prohibition  or  obstacle  to  such  neutral  and  friendly  vessels  as 
may  choose  to  visit  and  trade  with  the  United  States ;  and  strict- 
ly ordered  and  instructed  all  the  public  armed  vessels  of  the 


1  Brackenridge,  Hist,  of  the  War,  c.  14.  Shallus.  Captaia  Holmes  wis  t 
brother  of  the  governor  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  and  *'  a  youth  of  die  moil 
promising  talents." — **  The  whole  American  force  in  action,"  he  says,  "  coo- 
sisted  of  160  rank  and  file,  of  whom  70  were  rangers.  The  enemy  s  reguhn 
alone  were  from  150  to  180  strong,  and  his  militut  and  Indians  fought  upea 
three  fronts  of  our  square."  Letter  of  A.  H.  Holmes  to  lieutenant  colonel  Boi- 
ler, dated  March  10th  at  Fort  Coving^n.  Hist.  Register.  For  his  good  ooft- 
duct  in  this  action,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major. 

9  Ameiican  State  Papers,  v.  App.  zzii. 
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Unilie<^  States,  and  all  private  armed  vessels  commissioned  as     1814* 
privateers,  or  with  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  not  to  interrupt,   ^^^v'-^/ 
detain,  or  molest  any  vessels  belonging  to  neutral  powers,  bound 
to  any  port  or  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  render  all  such  vessels  all  the  aid  and 
kind  offices  which  they  might  need  or  require.^ 

The  British  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon  Fort  Oswego,  on  May  a. 
Lake  Ontario,  took  it,  and  having  destroyed  the  military  stores,  ^''  Otwtc» 
returned  to  the  shores  of  Canada  the  next  day.  ^^^^ 

The  pacification  in  Europe  offered  to  the  British  a  large  dis-  juiy. 
posable  force,  both  naval  and  military,  and  with  it  the  means  of  ^he  milicU 
giving  to  the  war  in  America  a  character  of  new  and  increased  fijf  wrvice* 
activity  and  extent.     As  a  measure  of  precaution,  therefore,  the 
president  deemed  it  advisable  ''  to  strengthen  ourselves  on  the 
line  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  as  the  principal  means  to  this  end 
woald  be  found  in  the  militia,  to  invite  the  executive  of  certain 
states  to  organize  and  hold  in  readiness  for  immediate  service  a 
corps  of  93,500  men."     The  requisition  was  accordingly  made. 

The  hostile  movements  on  the  northern  frontier  were  now  be-  Northern 
coming  vigorous  and  interesting.     The  first  step  towards  future  irontier. 
operations  in  Canada,  and  for  the  recovery  6f  Niagara,  it  was 
concluded  should  be  against  Fort  Erie.     That  fort  was  at  this 
time  commanded  by  captain  Buck,  with  about  170  men.     The 
American  force  now  collected,  under  the  command  of  general 
Brown,  consisted  of  two  brigades  of  regulars,  and  a  brigade  of 
New  York  volunteers,  under  generals  Porter  and  Swift,  together 
with  a  few  Indians.     On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July,  the  two  Yon  Erie 
brigades  of  regulars  embarked  ;  general  Scott  with  the  first,  and  taken  by 
a  detachment  of  artillery  under  major  Hindman,  crossed  to  the  g®**-^""^- 
Canada  shore  below  Fort  Erie,  and  general  Ripley  with  the 
second  brigade,  above  the  fort.     Before  their  movements  were 
discovered,  the  British  garrison  was  taken  by  surprise,  and,  after 
firing  a  few  ahot,  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

It  was  next  resolved  to  proceed  immediately  to  attack  major  jgw  5^ 
general  Riall,  who  occupied  an  entrenched  camp  at  Chippewa.  Battle  of 
On  the  morning  of  the  4ih  of  July,  the  army  was  drawn  up  in  a  ^*"PP*^"^ 
regular  order  to  receive  the  enemy,  on  the  right  of  Street's 
Creek,  within  two  miles  of  the  camp.     After  repeated  assaults 
from  the  British  and  a  brave  resistance  upon  this  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  succeeding  day,  general  Riall,  perceiving   that  an 
engagement  was  unavoidable,  issued  from  his  camp  with  his 
whole  force,  and  soon  appeared  on  the  left  bank  of  Street's 
Creek.     A  body  of  his  light  troops,  sent  to  the  left  of  the 
American  camp  to  turn  their  flank,  was  frustrated  by  the  volun- 

1  American  State  Papers,  v.  App.  zziii. 
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1814.  teers,  who,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  compeUed  tbem  to/elire. 
v^^v^^/  While  pursuing  them  on  the  Chippewa  road,  thejr  came  siradenly 
in  contact  with  the  main  body  of  the  British.  At  this  instant, 
general  Brown,  perceiving  that  they  were  severely  pressed,  on 
dered  Scott's  brigade  and  Townson's  ardllery  to  advance,  and 
draw  the  enemy  into  acUon  on  the  plains  of  Chippewa.  Here 
an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  batde  was  fought,  in  the  result  of 
which,  general  Rial)  was  compelled  to  retire,  until  he  reached 
the  sloping  ground  which  led  to  Chippewa,  when  the  British  fled 
in  confusion  to  their  entrenchments.  This  was  the  first  r^uhr, 
pitched  batde ;  and  it  was  fought  with  great  judgment  and  coobess 
on  both  sides.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  was  338  ;  the  loss  of  the  British  was  upwards  of 
500,  of  whom  46  were  missing,  the  remainder  were  either  killed 
wounded.^ 
July  25.  A  very  destructive  battle  was  fought  at  Bridgewater,  near 

Bridw°^  Niagara  Falls,  between  the  Americans  under  general  Brown  and 
water.  the  British  under  general  Drummond.  The  battle  lasted  from 
four  in  the  afternoon  until  midnight.  The  loss  of  the  British,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  is  stated  to  have  been  upwards  of  800,  ex- 
clusive of  200  regulars  and  20  officers,  prisoners ;  that  of  dw 
Americans,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  from  600  to  700. 
The  British  general  Riall  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  Americans  obtained  possession  of  the  batde  ground,  but 
retired  from  it  about  midnight  to  their  encampment.^ 
Aug.  14.  Fort  Erie  was  attacked  by  the  British  under  lieutenant  general 

atticiwd?     I^ruro^iond  ;  but  after  a  severe  engagement  they  were  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  582  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.    The 
Evacuated.  American  loss  was  246.    The  fort  was  evacuated  by  the  Ameri- 
cans on  the  6ih  of  November. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  a  British  squadron  of  between 
50  and  60  sail  arrived  in  the  Chesapeak,  with  troops  destined 
for  the  attack  of  Washington,  die  capital  of  the  United  States. 

24.      A  body  of  5000  of  them  having  landed,  an  action  was  fought  at 

AcUon  at     Bladensburg,  six  miles  from  Washington.     General  Winder  com- 

bui^.*"*"      manded  the  whole  American  force;  commodore  Barney,. the 

flotilla.     The  British  were  commanded  by  major  general  Ross 

and  rear  admiral  Cockbum.     The  Americans  were  repulsed, 

and  the  British  advanced  toward  the  capital.     A  body  of  militia 

had  been  assembled  in  this  emergency,  but  the  president  and 

Washing-    heads  of  departments,  on  reviewing  the  force  brought  out  Car 

ton  taken,    defence,  despaired  of  success,  and  dispersed.  .  General  Ross,  at 

buratT^*^*  the  head  of  about  700  men,  took  possession  of  Washington,  and 

1  Brackenridge,  Hist.  War,  c.  16.    NUes'  Register  [vi.  389.]  says,  the  Bi^ub 
loss  was  514. 
S  Niles*  Register,  vi.  433. 
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buraed  the  capitol  or  senate  house,  the  president's  house,  and     1814. 
public  offices,  the  arsenal,  the  navy  yard,  and  the  bridge  over  the 
jPotowmack.     The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  expedition  was 
nearly  1000  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing ;  the  loss  of 
the  Americans  was  10  or  12  killed,  and  30  or  40  wounded. 
Commodore  Barney's  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  himself 
wounded  in  the  diigh  and  taken  prisoner ;  but  he  was  paroled  on 
the  field  of  batde  for  his  bravery.     After  the  capture  of  Wash- 
ington, the  British  army  re-embarked  on  board  the  fleet  in  the 
Patuxent,  and  admiral  Cockbum  moved  down  that  river,  and 
proceeded  up  the  Chesapeak.^    On  the  29th  of  August,  the 
corporadon  of  Alexandria,  submitted  to  ardcles  of  capitulation,  Alextndria. 
and  the  city  was  delivered  up  to  the  British.     On  the  11th  of 
September  the  Bridsh  admiral  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Patapsco,  14  miles  from  Baltimore,  with  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war 
and  transports,  amounting  to  50  sail.     The  next  day,  6000  land 
forces  were  landed  at  North  Point,  and  commenced  their  march 
towards  the  city.     In  this  march,  when  the  foremost  ranks  were 
harassed  by  a  brisk  fire  from  a  wood,  major  general  Ross  was 
mortally  wounded.     A  batde  was  fought  on  this  day  between  gept  is. 
the  armies.     The  American  forces,  the  militia  and  the  inhabi-  Battle  near 
tants  of  Baltimore,  made  a  gallant  defence,  but  were  compelled  ®**^™®'*' 
to  retreat.     The  British,  abandoning  the  attempt  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  retired  to  their  shipping  during  the  night  of  the 
i3th  of  September. 

The  naval  operations  were  continued  with  various  success.  TheEuez 
The  United  States  frigate  Essex,  commanded  by  commodore  <»P^"'«^ 
Porter,  after  a  desperate  action  on  the  28th  of  March,  was  cap- 
tured in  the  bay  ol  Valparaiso,  in  South  America,  by  commodore 
Hillyar  in  tiie  PhcEbe  frigate,  accompanied  by  the  Cherub  sloop 
of  war.     The  loss  on  board  the  Essex  was  58  killed,  39  wound- 
ed severely,  27  slightly,  and  31  missing.     The  loss  on  board  the 
two  British  vessels  was  5  killed,  and  10  wounded  ;  but  both  were 
much  cut  up  in  tiieir  hulls  and  rigging ;  the  Phoebe  could  scarce- 
ly be  kept  afloat  until  she  anchored  in  the  port  of  Valparaiso  the 
next  morning. — Captain  Warrington,  in  the  United  States  sloop  of  J^"*^ 
war  Peacock,  captured  the  British  brig  Epervier,  of  equal  force, 
in  45  minutes.     The  British  loss  was  18  killed,  and  13  wounded ; 
the  American,  2  wounded. — ^The  United  States  sloop  of  war 
Wasp  captured  the  British  sloop  of  war  Reindeer. — ^The  town  Eastport 

1  NUes,  Reg.  vi.  442—444.  The  president,  and  the  secretaries  of  war  and  of 
the  navy,  were  in  the  camp  the  evening  before  the  enngement ;  but  finding  the 
force  collected  smaller  than  they  expected,  they  retired  to  the  city  to  make 
some  needful  arrangements.  All  the  public  papers,  with  the  specie  of  the  banks 
&c.  were  removed.  Mrs.  Madison  left  her  home  but  a  little  while  before  the 
enemy  entered  Washington. 
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Dec.  25. 
Battle  of 
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of  Eastport,  in  Passamaquoddy  bay,  was  taken  by  a  British 
force  consisting  of  7  sail,  under  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  in  the 
Ramilies,  on  the  1 1th  of  July. — ^The  British  under  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy  bombarded  Stonington  in  Connecticut.  The  inhabitants 
sustained  the  bombardment  with  great  fortitude,  and  made  the 
most  valorous  defence.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  21  killed, 
and  upwards  of  50  wounded ;  of  the  Americans  only  6  were 
wounded. — ^Tbe  British  took  peaceable  possessKMi  of  Castine  on 
the  Penobscot,  with  a  large  naval  force,  on  the  1st  of  September. 
— Captain  Macdonough  with  the  American  fleet,  after  an  action 
of  2  hours  and  20  minutes,  on  Lake  Champlaio,  off  Platts> 
burg,  captured  the  British  squadron  commanded  by  oommodore 
Downie;  and  Sir  George  Prevost  was  compelled  by  genenl 
Macomb  to  retire  with  his  army,  amounting  to  14,000  men,  from 
Plattsburg. 

The  British,  having  effected  a  landing  at  the  extreme  point  d 
Villery's  canal,  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  6  miles 
below  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  General  Jackson,  the  Americao 
commander  in  chief,  apprehending  an  attack  firora  that  quarter, 
had,  but  one  lK>ur  before  he  received  this  intelligence,  ordered 
500  men,  under  the  conmiand  of  Inspector  general  Hayne,  to 
take  post  on  Villery's  canal.  Major  Tatam  and  Mr.  Latour  had 
been  ordered  to  precede  this  command,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
connoitering,  and  were  in  the  execution  of  this  order,  when,  to 
their  astonishment,  they  found  the  British  in  possession  of  die 
left  bank  of  the  river.  According  to  previous  arrangemeats, 
signal  guns  were  fired,*  and  all  tlie  troops  of  the  different  can- 
tonments were  placed  under  arms,  ready  to  move  against  the 
enemy. 

To  prevent  a  surprise  of  the  city  before  he  should  be  able  to 
concentrate  his  forces,  he  ordered  colonel  Hayne,  with  the  light 
troops,  consisting  of  the  Mississippi  dragoons  and  two  companies 
of  riflemen,  to  advance,  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
and,  if  found  advancing,  to  check  his  advance,  so  as  to  enable 
the  commander  in  chief  to  collect  and  concentrate  tus  forces 
This  duty  was  promptly  performed,  without  meeting  with  opfo- 
sition.  The  forces  of  the  enemy  were  supposed  to  amount  to 
2000  men ;  and  were  so  reported  to  the  commander  in  chiefl 
The  troops  in  advance  halted  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
enemy,  and  were  jomed  by  the  main  body  of  the  army  a  little 
after  sunset.  The  order  for  battle  was  given.  Commodore 
Patterson  and  captain  Henley  were  directed  to  drop  down  the 
river  with  the  schooner  Caroline ;  come  to  anchor  opposite  die 
enemy's  position ;  and  at  half  past  7  o'clock,  bring  on  the  action. 
The  main  army,  under  the  immediate  direcuon  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  was  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front  al  8  o'cbck; 
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and  brigadier  general  Cofiee's  mounted  riflemen,  supported  by     1814. 
major  Hind's  dragoons,  had  orders  to  turn  bis  flank  and  gain  his  v^-v^^/ 
rear. 

The  enemy's  position  was  at  some  distance  in  advance  of  the 
American  line,  his  right  towards  a  swamp,  his  left  resting  on  the 
Mississippi,  with  a  chain  of  centinels  very  closely  posted  in  front 
of  his  camp,  supported  by  strong  pickets.  At  half  past  7,  the 
batde  was  brought  on,  as  had  been  arranged,  by  commodore 
Patterson  and  captain  Henley.  This  attack  produced  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  the  Americans,  and  caused  much  confusion  in 
the  British  ranks.  At  8  o'clock,  the  main  army  advanced  in  line 
of  battle  upon  the  enemy.  About  half  after  8,  brigadier  general 
CoflTee's  men  commenced  their  attack  ;  and  about  9,  the  engage- 
ment became  general.  After  an  obstinate  conflict  of  about  an 
hour,  the  British  were  withdrawn  from  all  their  positions.  The  Lo"  in  the 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  great ;  but  that  of  the  British  much  ^ 
more  severe.  The  number  ot  the  Americans,  regulars  and 
irregulars,  engaged  in  the  battle,  has  been  estimated  at  about 
1500;  and  that  of  the  British  at  about  5000.  The  result  of  ^^^dl**" 
this  battle  was  the  saving  of  New  Orleans.^ 

At  this  perilous  and  alarming  crisis,  some  of  the  Northern  Conmita- 
states  held  a  consultation.  The  misunderstanding  between  the  g^®^ 
national  executive  and  the  executives  of  these  states  on  the  re- 
quisition of  the  militia  to  be  placed  under  officers  of  the  president's 
appointment,  embarrassed  the  measures  of  the  state  governments. 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  were  at  this  time 
destitute  of  the  protection  of  the  national  troops,  and  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  an  incensed  enemy,  with  scarcely  any  other  than  their 
own  resources,  and  these  continually  diminishing  by  an  onerous 
system  of  taxation  for  the  national  treasury.  The  alarm  and 
horror  of  tlie  people  were  immeasurably  excited,  and  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  state  governments  was  proportionably  great.  The 
governor  of  Massachusetts  convoked  the  general  court  of  that 
commonwealth ;  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  was  about  to  hold 
its  usual  semiannual  session  ;  and  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island 
also  assembled.  When  these  several  bodies  met,  what  should 
be  done  in  this  unexampled  state  of  affairs  became  a  subject  of 
most  solemn  deliberation.  To  insure  unity  of  views  and  concert 
in  action,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  proposed  a  '  Confer- 
ence '  by  delegates  from  the  legislatures  of  the  New  England 
states  and  of  any  other  states  that  might  accede  to  the  measure. 
Their  resolution  for  this  purpose,  and  the  circular  letter  accom- 
panying it,  show,  that  the  duty  proposed  to  be  assigned  to  these 

1  "  A  brief  account  of  Uie  batUe,"  written  by  colonel  Arthur  P.  Hayne,  at  the 
teqoeft  of  major  general  Jackson.    Garden. 
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1814.  delegates  was  merely  to  devise  and  recommend  to  the  states, 
K^-s^-^/  measures  for  their  security  and  defence,  and  such  measures  as 
were  '^  not  repugnant  to  their  federal  obligations  as  members  of 
the  Union."  The  proposition  was  readily  assented  to,  and  the 
delegates  appointed  in  pursuance  of  it  met  at  Hartford  on  the 
15th  of  December  following. 
Recommeii-  The  Convention  recommended,  1.  That  the  States  they  re- 
dationi.  present  take  measures  to  protect  their  citizens  from  *^  forcible 
draughts,  conscriptions  or  impressments,  not  authorized  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States."  2.  That  an  earnest  applict- 
tion  be  made  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  requesting 
their  consent  to  some  arrangement,  whereby  the  States  separatelj, 
or  in  concert,  may  assume  upon  themselves  the  defence  of  thor 
territory  against  the  enemy,  and  that  a  reasonable  portion  of  tbe 
taxes  collected  within  the  States  be  appropriated  to  this  object. 
3.  That  the  several  governors  be  authorized  by  law  to  empky 
the  military  force  under  their  command  in  assisting  any  state 
requesting  it,  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  public  enemy.  4.  That 
several  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^ 
calculated  in  their  view  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  of 
which  they  complain,  be  proposed  by  the  States  they  represent 
for  adoption  either  by  the  State  Legislatures,  or  by  a  Convention 
chosen  by  the  people  of  each  State.  Lastly,  That  if  the  appli- 
cation of  these  States  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  be  unsuccessful,  and  peace  should  not  be  concluded,  and 
the  defence  of  these  States  be  still  neglected,  it  would  in  their 
opinion  be  expedient  for  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  to 
appoint  delegates  to  another  Convention,  to  meet  at  Boston  in 
June,  with  such  powers  and  instructions  as  the  exigency  of  a 
crisis  so  momentous  may  require. 

The  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  in  the  aggrieved  states,  was 
alike  seasonable  and  salutary.  The  very  proposal  to  call  a  con- 
vention, and  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  men  delegated  to  that 
trust,  served  greatly  to  allay  the  passions,  and  to  inspire  confr- 
dence  and  hope.  Nor  was  the  mfluence  of  this  body  upon  the 
national  councils  less  perceptible.  Within  three  weeks  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  convention  and  the  publication  of  their  re- 
port, an  act  passed  both  houses  of  the  national  legislature,  and 
received  the  signature  of  the  president,  authorizing  and  requiring 
him  to  "  receive  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  any  corps 
of  troops  which  may  have  been  or  may  be  raised,  organized, 
and  officered  under  the  authority  of  any  of  the  States,"  to  be 
^<  employed  in  tlie  State  raising  the  same,  or  an  adjoining  State, 
and  not  elsewhere  except  with  the  consent  of  the  executive  of 
the  State  raising  the  same.^'  Before  the  commissioners  who 
were  sent  to  confer  with  the  government  could  reach  Washing- 
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ton,  a  bill  passed  the  senate,  providing  for  the  payment  of  the     1814. 
troops  and  militia  already  called  into  service  under  the  authority   v^-v-^ 
of  the  States.     The  arrival  of  the  Treaty  of  peace  at  this  junc- 
ture, arrested  all  farther  proceedings.^ 

Governor  Claybome  of  Louisiana,  receiving  information  that  Gov.  Cl«y- 
a  number  of  individuals  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  that  Samlilonr 
state  were  engaged  in  raising  troops  and  preparing  the  means  for 
an  hostile  incursion  into  the  Spanish  province  of  Texas,  with 
a  view  of  aiding  in  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  Spain  in 
and  over  that  province,  issued  a  proclamation,  on  the  25th  of 
March,  cautioning  the  people  of  Louisiana  against  being  con- 
cerned in  any  such  unauthorized  expedition,  or  in  any  manner 
giving  aid  or  countenance  to  it,  repugnant  to  the  views  of  the 
general  government,  and  contrary  to  law. 

At  a  general  court  martial,  ordered  by  the  president  of  the  Trial  of 
United  States,  holden  at  Albany,  major  general  William  Hull  gcn.HuiL 
was  tried  on  several  charges,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  to  death ; 
but,  in  consideradon  of  his  revolutionary  services,  and  his  ad- 
vanced age,  the  court  earnestly  recommended  him  tojthe  mercy 

1  The  convention  was  considered  as  the  committees  of  three  state  le^la- 
tures,  appointed  to  confer  upon  a  question  deeply  affecting  their  common 
interest,  and  report  their  opinion  and  advice.  The  only  exception  to  a  state 
appointment  was  the  attendance  of  three  delegates  from  the  counties  of  Cheshire 
and  Grafton  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  county  of  Windham  in  Vermont.  It 
is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  war  was  extensively  felt 
The  minority  in  the  house  of  representatives  in  congress  entered  a  protest 
against  the  declaration  of  war.  Mr.  Randolph  and  other  independent  members 
pronounced  the  war  to  be  as  inexpedient  as  it  was  unjust ;  denied  that  any 
zeasonable  hopes  of  attaining  by  arms  the  alleged  object  of  the  war,  could  be 
entertained ;  and  represented  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury  as  an  additional 
reason  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  As  early  as  the  Stliof  June,  1812,  the 
house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts  adopted  a  memorial  to  congress 
against  the  impending  war.  Governor  Smith,  in  his  speech  to  the  legislature 
in  October,  1812,  said :  **  The  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Connecticut  upon 
this  momentous  subject  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Their  disapprobation  of  the 
war  was  publicly  declared  through  the  proper  organ,  shorUy  after  hostilities 
commenced,  accompanied  with  an  assurance  that  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  constitution  should  nevertheless  be  strictly  fulfilled.  Ii  no  event  has  oc- 
curred to  vary  their  opinion,  the  highest  evidence  is  furnished  of  fidelity  to  their 
engagements.  They  have  pursued  that  honourable  course  which  regards  equally 
the  legitimate  claims  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their 
own  government"  In  June,  1813,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  adopted  a 
Remonstrance  against  the  war.  Governor  Chittenden  of  Vermont,  in  his  speech 
to  the  legislature  12  October,  1813,  observed,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
people  considered  the  war  at  least  doubtful  '*  as  to  its  expedience,  or  justice, 
especially  its  present  continuance ; "  and  on  the  10th  of  November,  ordered 
borne  the  militia  that  were  doing  service  out  of  the  state.  In  January,  1814, 
the  house  of  delegates  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  "  representing  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  state,"  sent  an  address  to  the  president  and  congress  "  on  the 
awful  condition  of  national  affairs,  and  the  exposed  and  defenceless  situation 
in  which  the  state  of  Maryland  has  been  hitherto  left  by  the  general  government, 
under  the  impending  calamities  of  war."  Proceedings  of  the  Convention. 
Journals  of  Congress.  Official  communications  of  the  Governors  of  several 
States.  Otis'  Letters  [written  as  "  an  historical  memoir "]  in  defence  of  ttie 
Convention.   MS.  Letter  of  governor  Smith. 
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of  tlie  president  of  the  United  States.  The  sentence  of  die 
court  was  approved  by  the  president,  and  the  execution  of  it 
remitted.^ 

A  treaty  was  held  with  a  number  of  Indian  tribes  at  Green- 
ville on  the  22d  of  July.  They  bound  themselves  to  assist  tbe 
United  States  in  prosecuting  the  war  against  Great  Britain  aad 
the  hostile  Indians,  and  to  make  no  peace  with  either  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States.^ 

Among  the  goods  of  the  prize  brig  Falcon,  sent  into  Bath,  ia 
Maine,  by  the  America  of  Salem,  there  were  about  900  Bibles 


1  Niles'  Register,  vi.  164 — 162,  where  the  entire  Trial  is  inserted.  Genenl 
Hull's  Defence,  addressed  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States.  lb.  845—447. 
Memoirs  of  the  Campaign  of  the  North  Western  Army  of  the  United  Stitei, 
A.  D.  1S12,  by  William  Hull,  late  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michisan,  tod 
Bripdier  General  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  published  in  18m.  Tbe 
recital  of  a  few  facts  from  the  Memoirs  of  this  veteran  officer,  who  gave  ti» 
most  decisive  proofs  of  his  valour  and  patriotism  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
seems  due  to  his  character  and  memory,  as  well  as  to  the  6delity  of  histoiy. 
From  the  message  of  the  president  to  congress,  after  the  termination  of  tin 
campaign,  it  appears,  says  general  Hull,  there  were  four  objects  for  which  tlie 
forces  were  tent  to  Detroit  under  my  command.  1.  With  a  general  view  to  die 
security  of  the  Michigan  Territory.  2.  in  the  event  of  war,  to  make  nidi 
operations  in  uppermost  Canada,  as  would  intercept  the  hostile  influence  of 
Great  Britain  over  tlie  savages.  3.  To  obtain  the  command  of  the  hike,  on 
which  that  part  of  Canada  borders.  4.  To  cooperate  with  other  forces  in  tint 
quarter.  General  Hull  was,  at  that  time,  governor  of  tiie  Michigan  Tenitoiy. 
In  the  event  of  war,  it  was,  he  says,  perfectly  understood  to  be  his  ojHoioii, 
**  that  the  command  of  the  lakes  was  not  only  essential  to  a  successful  invaaoa 
of  the  enemy's  country,  but  for  the  very  existence  of  the  army  "  which  he  coia- 
manded.  **  When  war  was  declared.  Great  Britain  had  four  or  five  ve»eb  of 
war  on  this  lake,  some  of  them  carrying  20  cannon,  besides  a  number  of  gun- 
boats, all  completely  armed  and  manned.  The  United  States  had  not  a  mgle 
armed  vessel,  not  ^vcn  a  gun-boat  or  canoe.**  The  general  *'  did  not  receite 
information  of  the  war  until  fourteen  days  after  it  was  declared ;  the  BridA 
garrison  had  official  knowledge  of  it  four  or  five  days  sooner.*'  In  repeated 
**  official  communications  made  to  the  administration,**  he  **  stated,  that  if  war 
was  declared,  without  the  command  of  the  lake,  Detroit,  Michillimacklnack,  and 
Chicago,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy."  An 
"armistice  or  cessation  of  hostilities  was  agreed  to  by  general  Dearborn,  tibe 
senior  officer  of  the  ^my,  the  beginning  of  August.**  This  enabled  the  eoeoy 
to  withdiaw  his  forces  from  the  stations  on  the  Niae:ara  river,  and  concentrate 
them,  and  his  other  troops  against  the  army  which  Hull  commanded. — "  The 
waters  and  the  wilderness,**  says  the  general,  *'  were  enemies,  which,  in  tbe 
nature  of  things,  could  not  be  controlled  by  any  means  in  my  power.  1  Ium!  do 
communication  with  my  country,  excepting  through  one  or  the  other  of  them. 
The  first  was  obstructed  by  the  enemy*s  navy,  the  other  by  his  savage  affies. 
Thus  it  appears,  my  communication  was  entirely  cut  off,  and  distant  about  SOO 
miles  from  every  part  of  the  country  on  which  I  could  depend  for  re^enfotce 
ments,  or  necessary  supplies." — Having  adduced  examples  of  celebrated  com- 
manders in  similar  situations,  he  cited  them,  he  says,  **  for  no  other  puipose 
than  to  illustrate  the  principle,  that,  when  an  army  is  deprived  of  its  commms- 
cation  with  its  magazines,  on  which  it  depends  for  its  necessary  supplies,  aad 
cannot  open  that  communication,  so  as  to  obtain  them,  its  fate  is  inevitable,  and 
it  becomes  the  dutv  of  its  commander,  to  accept  the  best  terms  from  the  enemy* 
which  can  be  obtained.** 

2  Nilcs'  Reg.  vi.  389.    The  children  and  squaws  were  to  remain  at  Grecs- 
viUc,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 
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in  the  English  and  Dutch  languages,  designed  by  the  British  and     1814. 
Foreign  Bible  Society  for  gratuitous  distribution  at  the  Cape  of  v^^v^^^/ 
Good  Hope.     The  Bible  Society  of  Massachusetts  purchased 
the  Bibles  and  ojSered  to  return  them  to  the  British  Society,  but 
was  requested  by  that  Society  to  distribute  them  at  discretion. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  the  president,  by  recommendation  Fa»tap- 
of  congress  appointed  the  15th  day  of  January,  for  a  day  of  P®"*^^* 
Humiliation,  Fasting,  and  Prayer,  on  account  of  public  calamities 
and  war ;  which  day  was  observed  accordingly. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between  his  Britannic  majesty  Treaty  of 
and  the  United  States  of  America  was  signed  at  Ghent,  by  the  ^**^* 
re^ective  plenipotentiaries,  on  the  24th  of  December. 

The  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College  was  opened.^ 

The  American  Tract  Society,  and  the  Massachusetts  Baptist 
Education  Society,  were  instituted. 

The  Charter  and  General  Laws  of  the  Colony  and  Province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  were  published  by  order  of  the  general 
court. 

Elbridge  Gerry,  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  died  at  Deaths. 
Washington,  aged  70  years  ;*  Benjamin  Thompson  (Count  Rum- 
ford)  died  in  France;^  Robert  Treat  Paine  died  at  Boston, 

1  The  namber  of  students  was  37.  A  valuable  building,  styled  the  Medical 
CoUeffe,  together  with  land  intended  for  a  Botanic  Garden,  has  been  purchased 
for  it  by  tlie  state. 

9  The  biography  of  this  earlv  and  distinguished  patriot  has  been  recenUy 
given  to  the  public  in  **  The  Life  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  with  contemporary  Letters, 
to  Uie  close  of  the  American  Revolution/'  by  James  T.  Austin.    Boston,  1828. 

3  Benjamin  Thompson  was  bom  in  Woburn,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1753,  of  re- 
spectable parents.  His  father  died  when  he  was  only  2  or  3  years  of  age.  **  Such 
WW  his  intense  application,  in  whatever  business  he  engaged,  whether  rural 
diversions,  or  scholastic  exercises,  that  he  devoted  his  whole  soul,  and  never 
lelt  any  tUug  unfinished  or  incomplete."  Having  obtained  a  common  school 
education,  he  eagerly  commenced  the  study  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics. 
At  about  the  age  of  16,  his  guardian  placed  him  at  a  store  in  Salem.  In  1769 
or  1770,  when  the  Lectures  in  Experimental  Philosophy  commenced  at  Cam- 
bridge, hearing  that  liis  friend,  the  late  colonel  Baldwin  oi  Woburn,  had  obtained 
liberty  to  attend  them,  he  requested  and  obtained  the  same  favour.  At  this  time 
he  made  many  experiments  in  mechanics,  and  some  successful  attempts  to  gain 
«  practical  knowledge  of  the  explosive  power  of  gimpowder.  These  experi- 
ments may  have  occurred  to  him  in  making  those  upon  the  same  subject,  which 
he  afterward  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  About  the  year  1773 
he  taught  a  school  at  Concord,  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  widow  of  colonel  Rolfe,  whom  he  afterward  married.  In  an  excur- 
sion to  Portsmouth,  he  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  governor  Wentworth, 
who  soon  after  gave  him  the  offer  of  a  major's  commission.  Suspicions  of  his 
attachment  to  the  British  interest  induced  him  to  retire  to  Woburn  in  1774.  At 
ihe  conunencement  of  hostilities  between  the  King's  troops  and  the  Americans 
in  April,  1775,  he  accompanied  his  patriotic  friend  colonel  Baldwin  to  Cam- 
bridge, where,  safe  from  sunnises  about  his  own  patriotism,  he  observed  the 
martial  movements  of  the  army,  and  studied  military  tactics  and  the  art  of 
Ibrtification.  Not  expecting  promotion  in  a  cause,  his  attachment  to  which 
had  been  suspected,  he  in  1775  went  to  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  where  ho 
omb«il»d  for  Boston  harbour,  and  in  Jauuaiy  (bUowing  kft  America  ibr  BugJaod. 
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1814.    aged  83  years  ;^  William  Heath,  at  Roxbury,  aged  77 ;«  and 
Ira  Allen,  at  Philadelphia,  aged  62  years.^ 


Here  his  patron  and  assistant  was  lord  George  SackiDe  Germaine*  who  had  the 
year  before  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  war  department.  Toward  the  doM 
of  the  American  war,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  the  queen*! 
royal  American  dragoons,  and  came  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  raising  and 
forming  his  regiment ;  but  the  termination  of  hostilities  preventing  the  execu- 
tion of  his  commission,  he  returned  to  Eneland.  He  remained  in  En^aod 
until  1784,  pursuing  his  favourite  studies ;  and  here  he  began  a  course  of  ^ulo- 
sophical  experiments  on  such  subjects  as  concern  the  economy  of  life.  He 
introduced  a  revision  of  the  military  exercise,  and  effected  a  veiy  importiot 
reformation  in  the  military  department.  He  was  knighted  by  ttie  king  oi 
England  in  1784,  before  he  left  that  country  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe.  In 
this  tour  he  passed  through  Flanders  into  Germany,  and  was  introduced  to  tbe 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  soon  after  made  him  chamberiain.  About  the  sum 
time  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academies  of  Science  of  Munich  and 
Manheim.  In  1786  the  kins  of  Poland  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  St 
Stanislaus ;  and  the  year  following  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tbe  Acadeny 
of  Berlin.  In  1788  he  was  appointed  major  genera]  of  cavalry,  and  privy  coud- 
sellor  of  state.  Directed  by  the  Elector  to  adopt  the  necessary  means  for  ex- 
ecuting his  various  plans  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  army  and  of  die 
poor,  he,  in  1789,  established  the  house  of  Industry  at  Manheim,  oie  adnuiabis 
mfluence  of  which  is  well  known  in  Europe  and  America.  In  1790  the  Milituy 
Academy  was  established  under  his  direction,  and  the  celebrated  English  Gar- 
den was  begun  in  the  environs  of  Munich.  In  1791  he  was  created  a  Count  d 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  and  after  receiving  this  title,  he  chooe  to  bear  die 
name  of  Rumford,  which  was  the  original  name  of  Concord,  where  he  manied, 
and  where  his  estate  was  situated.  In  1796,  after  an  absence  of  more  tbio 
11  years,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  afterward  published  his  Eassyi. 
The  next  great  work  in  which  count  Rumford  engaged  was  the  **  Royal  Inslits- 
tion  of  Great  Britain,"  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  kins.  He  after- 
wards went  to  France,  and  died  there  at  his  country  seat  of  AuteuiL  He  made 
liberal  bequests  to  different  institutions  in  his  native  country,  particuhdy  lo 
Harvard  College,  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  See  ISlSw 
An  eloquent  eulogy  on  his  character  was  read  before  the  Institute  of  Fnnoe 
by  M.  Chavier  3  January,  1815.  The  first  American,  from  the  third  Loodoe 
edition  of  his  **  Essays,  Political,  Economical,  and  PhUosophical,*'  was  printed 
at  Boston  in  2  volumes,  1798. — Original  Memoirs  of  Benjamin  Count  oi  Ruoi- 
ford,  in  the  Literary  Miscellany,  pnnted  at  Cambridge,  1805 ;  and  a  Biogiapfai- 
cal  Sketch,  in  Farmer  and  Moore's  Collections,  1824. 

1  Robert  T.  Paine,  ll.d.  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1731,  and  wis  educated  it 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1749.  About  tiie  yeu  1759  he 
settled  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Taunton.  During  the  period  of  the  revolatioa 
he  was  a  firm  and  powerful  supporter  of  the  rights  of  his  country.  In  1774  be 
was  chosen  a  delegate  to  congress ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  in  1776.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  wtidk 
formed  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the  committee  that  pre- 
pared a  daught  of  it.  He  was  attorney  general  of  the  commonwealth  under  this 
constitution  until  1790,  when  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  cowl, 
and  held  the  office  until  1803.  The  remainder  of  his  me  he  spent  in  retirement 
He  possessed  an  original  and  independent  mind,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  wit. 
He  was  a  profound  lawyer,  and  eminently  upright. 

9  The  military  character  and  services  of  this  early  patriot  appear  in  the  history 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  **  Memoirs  of  Major  General  Heath,  written 
by  himself,"  Boston,  1798.  His  character  in  private  life  was  respectable  ant 
estimable. 

3  Mr.  Allen  was  bom  at  Cornwall  in  Connecticut,  but  removed  eaiiy  to  Te^ 
mont.  He  was  the  first  secretary  of  that  state,  and  had  a  share  in  all  tbe  tu- 
mults of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  in  forming  the  State  Constitutioii.  b 
adjusting  the  claims  of  the  neighbouring,  states  he  wis  one  of  ttie 
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The  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Feb.  it. 
United  States,  concluded  at  Ghent,  was  ratified  by  the  president.  'R^^^- 
By  the  first  article  of  this  treaty  it  was  agreed,  that  there  shall  fie^J!"*  '*^ 
be  a  firm  and  universal  peace,  between  his  Britannic  majesty 
and  the  United  States,  and  between  their  respective  countries, 
territories,  cities,  towns,  and  people,  of  every  degree,  without 
exception  of  places  or  persons ;  and  that  all  hostilities,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  shall  cease  as  soon  as  this  treaty  shall  have  been 
ratified  by  both  parties.  By  the  third  article,  all  prisoners  of 
war  taken  on  either  side,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea,  shall  be 
restored  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty. 
By  the  fourth  article,  the  decision  of  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  to  several  islands  in  the 
bay  of  Passamaquoddy  was  referred  to  two  commissioners,  one 
to  be  appointed  by  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  one  by  the  Presi- 
dent 01  the  United  States  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate ;  and  it  was  agreed,  in  the  event  of  the  two  commission- 
ers differing  upon  all  or  any  of  the  matters  referred  to  them, 
or  of  their  not  acting,  they  shall  make  report  or  reports  to  their 
respective  governments,  which  report  or  reports  they  agreed  to 
refer  to  some  firiendly  sovereign  or  state,  to  be  then  named  for 
that  purpose,  and  engaged  to  consider  such  decision  to  be  final 
and  conclusive.  By  the  ninth  article,  the  United  States  engaged 
to  put  an  end,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  present 
treaty,  to  hostilities  with  all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians,  with 
whom  they  may  be  at  war  at  the  time  of  such  ratification,  pro- 
vided they  shall  agree  to  desist  from  all  hostilities  against  the 
United  States ;  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  on  his  part,  entered 
into  a  correspondent  engagement  on  the  like  condition  of  their 
desisting  from  all  hostilities  against  him  and  his  subjects.  The 
tenth  article  has  respect  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  : 
'^  Whereas  the  trafiick  in  slaves  is  irreconcilable  with  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity  and  justice ;  and  whereas  both  his  majesty  and 
the  United  States  are  desirous  of  continuing  their  efibrts  to  pro- 
mote its  entire  abolition ;  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  both  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall  use  their  best  endeavours  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  an  object."  ^ 

for  Yennont,  in  whose  behalf  he  acted  a  decided  part.  He  published  the  Natural 
ttnd  Political  History  of  Vermont,  with  a  Map  of  the  State,  8vo.  Lond.  17M ; 
and  Statements  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  Olive  Branch  (the  vessel  in  which 
he  was  captured  on  his  return  from  Europe),  Philad.  1807.  Jennison's  MS. 
Biography. 
1  American  State  Papers,  1811—1816,  pp.  $66—966.    The  treaty  was  aigned 
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1815.         A  convenuon  to  regulate  the  commerce  between  the  territories 
v^-s^^w/  of  the  United  States  and  of  bis  Britannic  majesty  was  ^gned  at 
Commer-     London  on  the  3d  of  July.     By  the  first  article,  a  reciprocal 
v(»i£ik'      liberty  of  commerce  was  agreed  upon  between  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  all  the  territories  of  bis  Bri- 
tannic majesty  in  Europe.     This  convention  was  ratified  by  the 
president  on  the  22d  of  December.^ 

While  the  United  States  were  rejoicing  at  the  return  of  peace, 
their  attention  was  called  to  a  new  theatre  of  war.  By  a  mes- 
sage from  the  president  to  the  house  of  representatives  with  t 
report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  it  appeared,  that  the  Dey  rf 
ofAlgicw.  Algiers  had  violently,  and  without  just  cause,  obliged  the  consd 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  American  citizens  in  Algiers,  to 
leave  that  place,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  then  subsisting  between 
the  two  nations ;  that  he  had  exacted  from  the  consul,  under 

Eain  of  immediate  imprisonment,  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  whidi 
e  had  no  just  claim ;  and  that  these  acts  of  violence  and  outrage 
had  been  followed  by  the  capture  of,  at  least,  one  American 
vessel,  and  by  the  seizure  of  an  American  citizen  on  board  of  a 
neutral  vessel ;  that  the  captured  persons  were  yet  held  in  cap- 
tivity, with  the  exception  of  two  of  them,  who  had  been  ran- 
somed ;  that  every  efibrt  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  others  had 
proved  abortive ;  and  that  there  was  some  reason  to  believe,  they 
were  held  by  the  Dey  as  means  by  which  he  calculated  to  «rtort 
from  the  United  States  a  degrading  treaty.  The  president  ob- 
served, that  the  considerations,  which  rendered  it  unnecessary 
and  unimportant  to  commence  hostile  operatibns  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  were  now  terminated  by  the  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  which  opens  the  prospect  of  an  active  and  valuable 
trade  of  their  citizens  within  the  range  of  the  Algerine  cruisers; 
and  recommended  congress  to  the  consideradon  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  an  act,  declaring  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers ;  and  of  such  pro- 
visions as  might  be  requisite  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  it  to  a 
successful  issue.* 
War  de-  A  committee  of  congress  to  whom  was  referred  a  biD  "  for 

^^I^^Ai     ^^^  protection  of  the  compierce  of  the  United  States  against  the 
^enk  Algerine  cruisers,"  after  a  statement  of  facts,  concluded  dieir 


at  Ghent  24  December,  1814,  by  Gambler,  Henry  Goulbum,  William  Adims, 
plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty ;  and  by  John  Qmtcj 
Adams,  J.  A.  Bayard,  H.  Clay,  Jona.  Russell,  Albert  Gallatin^  plenipotentiinei 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

1  American  State  Papers,  xi.  14 — 19.  This  convention  was  si^ed  by  Jofaa 
Q.  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Albert  Gallatin,  plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  tiie 
United  States ;  and  by  F.  J.  Robinson,  Heni^  Goulbum^  Wflliam  Adamf>  pfe- 
nipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 

S  American  State  Papers,  1811—1816,  pp.  666—668. 
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report  by  expressing  their  united  opinion,  "  that  the  Dey  of  Al-  1816. 
giers  considers  his  treaty  with  the  United  States  as  at  an  end,  v^^v-^^ 
and  is  waging  war  with  them."  ^  In  March,  war  was  declared 
against  the  Algerines.  An  expedition  was  accordingly  ordered 
to  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of  commodore  Bain- 
bridge.  The  squadron  in  advance  on  that  service,  under  com- 
modore Decatur,  lost  not  a  moment  after  its  arrival  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  seeking  the  naval  force  of  the  enemy  then 
cruising  in  that  sea,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  two  of  his  ships, 
one  of  them  the  principal  ship,  commanded  by  the  Algenne 
admiral.  The  American  commander,  after  this  demonstration  of 
skill  and  prowess,  hastened  to  the  port  of  Algiers,  where  he  able  pe«ce. 
readily  obtained  peace,  in  the  stipulated  terms  of  which,  the 
rights,  and  honour  of  the  United  States  were  particularly  con- 
sulted by  a  perpetual  relinquishment,  on  the  part  of  the  dey,  of 
all  pretensions  of  tribute  from  them.  The  impressions  thus  made, 
strengthened  by  subsequent  transactions  with  the  regencies  of 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  by  the  appearance  of  the  larger  force  which 
followed  under  commodore  Bainbridge,  and  by  the  judicious 
precautionary  arrangements  left  by  him  in  that  quarter,  afibrded 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  future  security  for  the  valuable  portion 
of  the  American  commerce  which  passes  vrithin  reach  of  the 
Barbary  cruisers.^ 

On  the  1st  of  September,  the  president,  having  received  in-  Proclama- 
formation  that  sundry  persons,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  ^<*"' 
residents  within  the  same,  and  especially  within  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  were  conspiring  together  for  a  military  expedition  or 
enterprise  against  llie  dominions  of  Spain,  with  which  the  United 
States  were  at  peace,  issued  a  proclamation,  warning  and  enjoin- 
ing all  faithful  citizens  against  any  participation  in  those  unlawful 
enterprises,  and  commanding  all  persons  concerned  in  them  to 
cease  all  farther  proceedings  therein,  as  they  will  answer  the  con- 
trary at  their  peril. 

The  president  recalled  the  attentign  of  congress  to  the  great  Roadi  and 
importance  of  establishing  throughout  our  country  the  roads  and  ca°*^ 
canals  which  can  best  be  executed  under  the  national  authority  ; 
observing,  that  considerations  of  political  economy  are  strength- 
ened "  by  the  political  effect  of  these  facilities  for  intercommuni- 
cation, in  bringing  and  binding  more  closely  together  the  various 
parts  of  our  extended  confederacy." 

The  guard  of  the  depot  at  Dartmoor  in  England,  by  order  of  Massacre  at 
the  agent,  fired  upon  tlie  American  prisoners,  and  killed  7  and  Dartmoor 
wounded  60  of  them.     The  prince  regent,  by  his  minister  lord 


1  American  State  Papers,  1811—1815,  pp.  667—670.    The  President's  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  the  house  23  February. 

2  Message  of  the  President  to  Congress,  3  December,  1815. 
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Castlereagb,  in  a  communication  to  the  American  ministers  at 
London,  expressed  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  his 
deep  lamentation  of  this  unhappy  occurrence,  and  his  desire  to 
make  a  compensation  to  the  widows  and  families  of  the  sufferers.^ 

On  the  4th  of  July  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers. — On  the  2d  of  September  a  treaty 
was  made  between  the  United  States  and  eight  Indian  tribes  it 
Detroit. 

An  Algerine  frigate,  of  44  guns  and  600  men,  and  an  Algoine 
brig  of  war,  surrendered  to  the  American  squadron  on  the  i8th 
of  June. 

A  water  intercourse  with  Concord  in  New  Hampshire  was 
opened  by  way  of  the  canals  on  the  Merrimack.  The  first  boat 
of  the  Merrimack  company  arrived  at  the  landing  at  Concc^  oo 
the  23d  of  June.* 

The  office  of  College  Professor  of  Greek  was  established  id 
Harvard  College,  and  John  Snelling  Popkin,  d.d.  was  bai^ 
rated  Professor.  A  Professorship  oi  Greek  Literature,  was  also 
founded,  and  Edward  Everett,  p.d.  was  inaugurated  Professor. 
The  Massachusetts  Medical  College  was  erected  in  Boston.  At 
this  college  the  professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  in  Cambridge  give  lectures  three  months  in  the  year. 
The  building  contains  the  cabinet  of  anatomical  preparations, 
the  chemical  apparatus,  the  apparatus  and  specimens  used  in 
midwifery  and  materia  niedica,  and  the  medical  library — bdoi^- 
ing  to  the  University.^ 

The  North  American  Review  was  commenced  at  Boston.* 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  was  formed. — ^American 
missionaries  sailed  from  Newburyport  for  Ceylon. 

The  prize  ship  General  Wellesley  was  wrecked  off  Chariestoo, 
South  Carolina,  in  January,  and  between  50  and  60  Lascars  and 
Seapoys  (nearly  the  whole  of  the  crew)  were  drowned.  The 
Sylph,  a  British  sloop  of  war,  was  wrecked  on  Long  Island,  and 
of  117  souls  on  board,  only  6  got  safe  to  land. — On  the  23d  of 
September  therQj?as  a  violent  gale  in  New  England. 


1  American  State  Papers  (3d  edit),  xi.  82, 179—183.  Report  of  the  Commift- 
sioners  appointed  to  investigate  the  circumstances  attending  the  maasacie  at  Dart- 
moor, dated  at  **  Dartmoor  Prison,  April  7th,  1815,"  the  day  after  themassacre. 

3  Moore's  Annals  of  Concord. 

3  In  1810,  the  Medical  Institution  was  extended  to  Boston,  with  the  cooditioB 
that  the  Professors  should  give  suitable  lectures  at  the  University,  as  ahoold  be 
required. 

^  Of  this  work  26  volumes  have  been  published.  Similar  publicatioDS  bad 
preceded  this :  The  Monthly  Magazine,  and  American  Review,  commencing  in 
1799,  and  extending  to  several  volumes,  printed  at  New  York ;  The  Monthly 
Anthology,  and  Boston  Review,  edited  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen,  berun  ia 
1802,  and  closed  in  1810,  printed  at  Boston ;  The  American  Review  of  Wsbatf 
and  Politics,  and  General  Repositoiy  of  Literature  and  State  PafMnt,  begun  in 
1811,  printed  at  Philadelphia. 
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John  Carroll  died  at  Baltimore,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age  ;^     1815. 
David  Ramsay,  at  Charleston,  aged  66;^  Richard  Alsop,  at 

1  Archbishop  Carroll  was  bom  m  Maryland  in  1734.  His  parents  were  Catfao- 
fic8  of  distinguished  respectability.  He  was  six  years  at  the  College  of  St 
Omer's,  in  Flanders,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  Colleges  of  Lieee  and 
Bruges  for  the  higher  branches  of  literature.  All  these  colleges  were  under  the 
fluperintenddnce  of  Jesuiti.  In  1769  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  afterwards 
became  a  Jesuit  himself.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  pope,  in 
1774,  he  retired  to  England,  and  lived  in  the  family  of  lord  Arundel ;  and  the 
next  year  he  returned  to  his  native  country.  In  1776,  at  the  solicitation  of 
congress,  he  accompanied  Dr.  Franklin,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and 
Samuel  Chase,  their  three  commissioners,  on  a  political  mission  to  Canada,  with 
a  view  of  inducing  the  people  of  that  province  to  preserve  a  neutral  attitiKle  in 
&e  war  between  tne  mother  country  and  the  United  States ;  but  the  mission 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  having  been  always  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  spiritual  hierarchy,  established  l>y  the  see  m  Rome, 
in  England,  they  had  solicited  the  Pope  to  place  them  under  a  similar  one  in 
this  country.  In  compliance  with  their  wishes,  and  by  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  his  clerical  brethren,  Mr.  Carroll  was  appointed  Vicar  General  by 
the  Holy  See^  in  1786,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Baltimore.  In  1789, 
the  Pope  appointed  him  bishop  over  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States ; 
and  in  1790,  he  repaired  to  England  for  consecration,  and  on  the  15th  of  August 
he  was  consecrated  at  Lulworth  Castle,  in  Devonshire.  Returning  the  same 
year  to  Baltimore,  the  seat  of  his  episcopal  see,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Baltimore.  He  was  the  first  Cfatholic  bishop  in  this  country.  From  this 
period  until  his  death,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
his  new  station,  "  in  the  faithful  superintendence  and  care  of  his  extensive 
diocese,  which  he  governed  with  exemplary  zeal  and  discretion."  The  degrees 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  and  of  Divinity  had,  many  years  before,  been  conferred  upon 
him  by  several  Universities  in  the  United  States ;  and  a  few  years  before  bis 
death,  he  was  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  di^ty.  "  The  archbishop's  patriot- 
ism was  as  decided  as  his  piety."  Biographical  Sketch  of  Archbishop  Carroll^ 
in  the  American  Quarterly  Review,  i.  1§ — 24. 

9  Memoir  of  David  Ramsay,  m.d.  prefixed  to  his  Universal  Hbtoiy,  **  Ameri- 
ca," vol.  1.  and  Thacher's  Medical  Dictionary,  Art,  Rams  at.  Dr.  Ramsay 
was  bom  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1749.  He  was  educated  at 
Princeton  College,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  the  age  of  16. 
After  devoting  some  time  to  the  general  cultivation  of  his  mind,  he  began  the 
study  of  physic  at  Philadelphia,  and  attended  the  lectures  at  the  College  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  commenced  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  in  Maiy- 
land,  where  he  continued  one  year,  and  then  went  to  Charleston,  Souih  Caro- 
lina, with  a  letter  of  very  high  recommendation  [from  Dr.  Rush.  He  soon 
acquired  celebrity  in  his  profession ;  but  his  diversified  talents  and  active  mind 
soon  took  a  wider  range.  From  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  he  was 
an  ardent  patriot,  and  exerted  all  his  powers  to  promote  the  independence  of 
his  country.  From  the  declaration  of  independence  to  the  termination  of  the 
war,  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina.  For  two  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  with  two  otheis  of  that  body  was 
among  the  citizens  of  Charleston  who,  in  1780,  were  banished  by  the  British 
to  St  Augustine.  On  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  after  an  absence  of  eleven 
months,  he  was  sent  back  to  the  United  States.  In  1782  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress ;  and  1785,  Mr.  Hancock  being  unable  to  attend.  Dr.  Ram- 
ssiy  was  elected  president  pro  tempore,  and  for  one  year  discharged  the  duties 
of^that  station  with  ability,  industry,  and  impartiality.  In  1786  he  returned  to 
Charleston,  and  resumed  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  his  historical  labours, 
in  which  he  continued  to  be  occupied  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  '*  The 
predominant  trait  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Ramsay,"  says  his  biographer,  "  was 

Shilanthropy."    The  experience  of  his  philanthropy  and  beneficence  in  early 
fe,  in  the  attentions  received  from  him  at  Charleston,  and  in  letters  of  in- 
trodaetioD,  which  he  spontaneously  offered,  to  the  highly  respected  iamUy 
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1815.  Middletown,  aged  56  years  ;^  Robert  Fulton,  in  the  50th  year 
of  his  age  ;^  and  Chauncey  Goodrich,  at  Hartford,  in  his  56th 
year.^ 

of  Barnwell  and  to  otheis  in  Beaufort,  and  in  a  Yeiy  obliging  historical  cocre^- 
pondence  of  later  years,  has  left  an  indelible  improssioa  on  the  mind  ot  tte 
present  writer,  who  must  be  indulged  in  giving  this  concurrent  testimony.  Hi 
was  also  a  man  of  exemplary  piety.  He  was  a  member  of  the  IndepeiidsBt « 
Congregational  church  in  Charleston,  and  adorned  his  Christian  profctrioiL 
The  last  scene  of  his  life  furnished  bright  evidence  of  his  faith  and  pie^,  of  fais 
love  and  charity,  and  of  his  immortal  nope  **  through  the  blood  of  the  fiedeiB- 
er."  He  was  assassinated  in  the  street,  a  few  paces  finom  his  own  dwelliog,  is 
the  open  day,  by  a  maniac,  who  shot  him  with  a  pistol  loaded  with  three  baflt^ 
One  of  his  woimds  proved  mortal  the  second  day.  "  Death  had  for  bin  ■• 
terrors."  The  publications  of  Dr.  Ramsay,  which  have  met  with  a  T«iy  &- 
vourable  reception  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  are :  The  Histoiy  of  tht 
Revolution  in  South  Carolina,  published  in  1786 ;  A  History  of  the  Amedcn 
Revolution,  published  in  1790 ;  The  Life  of  Washington,  1801 ;  The  Histoiy  tf 
South  Carolitta ;  being  the  extension  of  an  interesting  work  published  in  17M, 
entitled  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Soil,  Climate,  Weather,  aiki  Diseases  of  South  Cam- 
Una  ; "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Martha  Laurens  Ramsay,  1810.  Among  Ui 
manuscripts  were  *'  A  History  of  the  United  States  from  their  first  settlement  in 
English  Colonies,"  and  a  series  of  historical  vdumes  to  be  entitled  **  Uoiveaal 
History  Americanised,  or,  an  Historical  View  of  the  World,  irom  the  earfiot 
records  to  the  19th  century,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  state  of  sode/tjt 
literature,  religion,  and  form  of  government  in  the  United  States  of  Am 
This  Universal  History  has  been  published  in  12  volumes,  Phiidad.  1818. 

1  Mr.  Alsop  was  a  poetical  writer.    Most  of  his  poems,  which  were 
satirical,  were  collected  and  republished  in  **  The  Echo,"  and  in  '* 
Poems  ; "  his  translation  of  Molina's  History  of  Chili  was  puUished  in  New 
York,  in  2  volumes,  8vo. 

3  He  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Little  Britain  in  the  county  of  Lancaitar. 
Pennsylvania,  in  1765.  He  early  showed  a  peculiar  talent  for  mechanism  and 
painting,  and  cultivated  it  abroad,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country.  He  is  distin- 
guished as  the  inventor  of  steam  boats.  In  1803,  at  the  joint  expense  of  hisk- 
self  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  chancellor  of  New  York,  and  minister  of  the 
United  States  to  the  French  court,  he  constructed  a  boat  on  the  river  Seine,  by 
which  he  fully  evinced  the  practicability  of  propelling  boats  by  steasa.  On 
returning  to  America  in  1806,  he  commenced,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Living* 
ston,  the  construction  of  the  first  Fulton  boat,  which  was  launched  in  the  spng 
of  1807  from  a  ship  yard  at  New  York.  There  was  great  incredulity  among  tha 
people  on  the  subject ;  but  this  boat  demonstrated,  on  the  first  experiment,  to  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  astonished  spectators,  the  correctness  of  his  expecta- 
tions, and  the  value  of  his  invention.  The  same  year,  he  suggested  the  fiiit 
idea  of  joining  the  western  lakes  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  l^  canals.  In  ISIO, 
the  legislature  of  New  York  appointed  commissioners,  with  whom  Mr.  Fnltoa 
was  joined  the  next  session,  to  explore  the  route  of  inland  navigation  fiom  ths 
Hudson  river  to  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  The  commissioners  reported  m 
1811,  1812, 1814. — ^Mr.  Fulton  was  very  estimable  in  his  domestic  and  sodil 
relations ;  "  but  what  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  character*  was  his  caln 
constancy,  his  industry,  and  that  indefatigable  patience  and  perseverance, 
which  always  enabled  him  to  overcome  difficulties."  A  distinguished  foreigacri 
the  chevalier  de  Gassicourt,  observes,  **  steam  boats  ofier  such  advantag^  ts 
commerce,  that  England,  France,  and  America,  with  one  accord,  proclaim  tba 

tlory  of  Fulton."    Life  of  Robert  Fulton,  in  Delaplaine's  Repositoiy,  i.  201— 
23.     Lempriere. 

3  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elizur  Groodrich  of  Durham,  in  CooDecti- 
cut,  and  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1776^  with  t 
high  reputation  for  genius  and  acquirements.  As  a  tutor  in  the  same  seminaiy, 
he  performed  his  official  duties  with  great  ability  and  fidelity,  and  secured  the 
respect  and  affection  of  his  pupils.    He  aiterwiurds  attained  the  fiist 
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President  Madison,  in  his  Message  to  congress,  having  ad-  Presidenfa 
verted  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  the  peace  of  the  United  Message. 
States  with  Great  Britain,  said,  he  had  "  the  satisfaction  to  state, 
generally,  that  we  remain  in  amity  with  foreign  powers."  The 
posture  of  our  affairs  with  Algiers,  at  the  present  moment,  was  Suteof  the 
not  known  ;  but  the  dey  had  found  a  pretext  for  complaining  of 
our  violation  of  the  last  treaty,  and  presenting,  as  the  alternative, 
war,  or  a  renewal  of  the  former  treaty,  which  stipulated,  among 
other  things,  an  annual  tribute.  "  The  answer,  with  an  explicit 
declaration  that  the  United  States  preferred  war  to  tribute,  re- 
quired his  recognition  and  observance  of  the  treaty  last  made, 
which  abolishes  tribute,  and  the  slavery  of  our  captured  citizens. 
The  result  of  the  answer  has  not  been  received.  Should  he 
renew  his  warfare  on  our  commerce,  we  rely  on  the  protection 
It  will  find  in  our  naval  force  actually  in  the  Mediterranean. 
With  the  other  Barbary  states  our  affairs  have  undergone  no 
change."  With  reference  to  the  aborigines  of  our  own  country, 
^'  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits  appear  also  disposed  to  re- 
main in  peace.  From  several  of  them  purchases  of  lands  have 
been  made,  particularly  favourable  to  the  wishes  and  security  of 
our  frontier  settlements,  as  well  as  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
nadon.  In  some  instances,  the  titles,  though  not  supported  by 
due  proof,  and  clashing  those  of  one  tribe  with  the  claims  of 
another,  have  been  extinguished  by  double  purchases ;  the  be- 
nevolent policy  of  the  United  States  preferring  the  augmented 
expense,  to  the  hazard  of  doing  injustice,  or  to  the  enforcement 
of  justice  against  a  feeble  and  untutored  people,  by  means  in- 
volving or  threatening  an  effusion  of  blood.  I  am  happy  to 
add,"  said  the  president,  ^^  that  the  tranquillity  which  has  been 
restored  among  the  tribes  themselves,  as  well  as  between  them 
and  our  own  population,  will  favour  the  resumption  of  the  work 
of  civilization,  which  had  made  an  encouraging  progress  among 
some  tribes ;  and  that  the  facility  is  increasing,  for  extending  that 
divided  and  individual  ownership,  which  exists  now  in  moveable 
property  only,  to  the  soil  itself ;  and  of  thus  establishing,  in  the 

in  the  profesdon  of  law,  at  Hartford.  After  being  in  the  state  legislature,  he 
Was  elected  to  a  seat  in  congress  in  1794,  and  continued  there  unul  1800.  In 
1802  he  was  chosen  into  the  council  of  the  state,  and  retained  the  office  until 
1807,  when  he  was  elected  a  senator  of  the  United  States.  He  was  mayor  of 
Hartford  in  1812,  and  lieutenantgovemor  of  the  state  in  1813,  when  he  resigned 
his  office  in  the  United  States  senate.  "  He  possessed  superior  talents,  was  an 
accomplished  lawyer  and  statesman,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  for  upri^t- 
ness,  l^nevoleace»  and  piety.*'    Lempriere. 
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culture  and  improvement  of  it,  the  true  foundation  for  a  tranat 
from  the  habits  of  a  savage,  to  the  arts  and  comforts  of  social 
life." 

Indiana  was  admitted,  as  a  state,  into  the  Union. 

A  National  Bank  was  established  by  act  of  congress. 

At  a  treaty  held  this  year,  the  Choctaws  sold  a  portion  <rf 
their  country  to  the  United  States,  for  which  they  were  to  receife 
6000  dollars  annually,  in  cash,  for  17  years.  This  annuity  they 
afterwards  voted  to  appropriate  to  the  support  of  schoob  iHHler 
the  direction  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions — ^A 
treaty  was  held  with  the  Chickasaws,  by  which  dbey  ceded  lands 
north  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  some  other  lands,  for  which 
they  were  to  receive  12,000  dollars  per  annum  for  10  successive 
years,  and  4500  dollars  to  be  paid  m  60  days  after  the  ranfict- 
tion  of  the  treaty,  with  presents  to  several  of  the  chiefs  and 
warriors. — ^A  treaty  was  held  with  the  Cherokees,  establishii^ 
boundaries,  and  relinquishing  certain  lands,  for  which  they  were 
to  receive  an  annuity  of  6000  dollars  to  continue  10  years,  and 
5000  dollars  to  be  paid  in  60  days  after  the  ratification  of  die 
treaty. — ^Treaties  of  friendship  and  peace,  and  of  limits,  were 
also  concluded  with  several  odier  Indian  tribes.  All  the  tribes, 
with  which  treaties  were  formed,  acknowledged  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States.^ 

In  this  and  the  preceding  year  there  were  great  einigratioDS 
from  Endand  and  Ireland  to  America.  This  year,  1192  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  vessels  arrived  at  New  York,  bringing  to  diat 
port  alone  7122  pasgengers.^ 

The  French  frigate  Eurydice  arrived  at  New  York  with 
M.  Hyde  de  NeuviUe,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plem- 
potentiary  from  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  United  States. 

A  court  house  and  jail  were  built  at  Lechmere  Point,  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts ;  and  the  courts  of  the  county  of  Middlesex 
were  first  held  there  this  year.' 

The  canal  by  Araoskeag  FaDs,  in  the  township  of  Manchester 
in  New  Hampshire,  was  completed.  It  was  projected  by  Samuel 
Blodget.  The  fall  is  about  45  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  the  canal  is  about  2  miles.^ 


I  Niles'  Register,  and  Panoplist 

8  Within  tmee  weeks  in  the  month  of  September,  about  2000 
arrived  from  Europe  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  NIlea,  xi.'92. 
<*  Return  *'  of  vessels  and  passengers,  for  those  three  weeks,  as  it  was  leceind 
at  Baltimore  early  in  October,  gave  1878  passengers,  ^  probably  about  {tfas  of 
the  whole  amount  that  arrived  aurins  that  period. 

3  The  county  buildings  were  previously  in  the  centre  of  flie  town,  near  Ae 
college.  The  courts  are  held  alternately  at  Lechmere  Point  and  at  ConconL— 
Caned  bridge,  from  Barton's  Point  in  Boston  to  Lechmere  Point,  was  bvDt 
in  1808. 

*  Farmer  and  Moore,  Gazetteer  of  N.  Hampsfaire,  Jtrt.  IfAJtcBXsmt. 
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The  American  Bible  Society  was  formed  at  New  York ;  and    1816. 
the  Hon.  Elias  Boudinot  chosen  the  first  president.     Delegates  >^^y«^/ 
from  32  Bibles  Societies  attended  on  this  occasion,  and  express-  Societief. 
ed  the  approbation  of  42  Bible  Societies. — ^The  American  So- 
ciety for  educating  pious  youth  for  the  Gospel  Ministry,  formed 
the  preceding  year,  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.— ^The  Female  Society  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity  for 
promodne  Christiani^  among  the  Jews  was  formed.^ — ^The 
Asylum  lor  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  instituted  at  Hart- 
ford in  Connecticut. — The  Provident  Institudon  for  Savings,  in 
Boston,  was  incorporated. 

A  Professorship  of  Law  was  established  in  the  University  in  Rarrard 
Cambridge,  and  Isaac  Pai-ker,  ll.d.  was  inaugurated  Professor.^  CoUege. 
The  Rumford  Professorship  was  established  in  the  same  Univer- 
sity, and  Jacob  Bigelow,  m.d.  was  inaugurated  Professor.' 

A  mission  was  commenced  at  Ceylon  by  the  American  Board  Ceylon. 
of  Missions. 

There  was  a  frost  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  all  the  northern  Froit. 
states,  on  the  29th  of  August ;  on  the  31st  the  mountains  of  Ver- 
mont were  covered  with  snow. 

In  the  night  of  the  4th  of  December  there  was  a  great  fire  at  ^"^* 
New  York.     The  loss  was  estimated  at  200,000  dollars. 

East  Apthorp  died  in  London,  aged  83  years  ;^  Francis  As-  Deathfl< 

1  Panoplist,  xii.  479.  In  October,  of  SOO  dollars  collected,  £100  sterling  had 
been  remitted  to  the  *'  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the 
Jews." 

9  The  principal  support  of  this  professor  being  derived  from  the  fund  be- 
oueathed  by  the  late  Hon.  Isaac  Royall,  the  professor  is  entitled  *'  Royall  Pro- 
Mflsor  of  Law." 

9  This  Professorship  was  founded  by  Benjamin  Count  Rumford,  who,  by  his 
will  registered  in  Paris  in  1814,  bequeathed  '*  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  in  North  America,"  his  "  native  country,  1000  dollars 
per  annum  for  ever,"  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  new  Institution  and  Profes- 
sorship, in  order  to  teach  by  regular  courses  of  academical  and  public  lectures, 
accompanied  with  proper  experiments,  the  Utility  of  the  Physical  and  Mathe- 
matical Sciences,  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Useful  Arts,  and  for  the  extension 
of  the  industry,  prosperi^,  happiness,  and  well  being  of  Society."  See  an  ac- 
count of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Count  Rumford,  by  Professor  Bigelow,  in  the 
4th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy. 

4  The  Rev.  Dr.  Apthorp  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  received  his  early  education 
at  master  LovelPs  school  in  his  native  town.  He  was  afterward  a  student 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in  England.  Having  taken  orders  in  1764,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  epis- 
copal missionary  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Returning  to  England,  he  in 
1765  was  made  vicar  of  Croydon ;  and  in  1778,  rector  of  Bow  church,  London. 
Nearly  deprived  of  his  sight,  be  in  1790  exchanged  these  livings  for  the  prebend 
of  Tisbury ;  and  spent  ue  evening  of  his  days  in  retirement.  As  a  writer  he 
yns  eminent.  His  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  delivered  at  the  Warburton  Lec- 
ture, and  printed  in  2  volumes,  furnish  proof  of  his  learning  and  talents.  He 
also  pubhshed,  beside  occasional  sermons,  a  volume  in  answer  to  Gibbon's 
statement  of  the  causes  of  the  early  and  rapid  spread  of  Christianity,  in  which 
tibe  character  and  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion  are  ably  vindicated  and 
supported.    See  176S. 
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bunr,  in  Vir^a,  in  the  Tlst  year  of  lib  age  ;^  Nathan  Straoc, 
at  Hartford  in  Connecticut  ;^  Benjamin  Hawkins,  at  the  Cred[ 
Agency.^ 


Inaugiira- 
tion. 

Praiident's 
Speech. 


1817. 

Jabces  Monroe  was  inaugurated  President,  and  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  Vice  President,  of  the  United  States. 

The  president,  in  his  speech  to  congress,  at  his  inauguratioD, 
ascribes  the  revolution,  and  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  our 
country,  to  the  people  and  the  faithful  and  able  depositaries  of 
their  trust.  "  Had  the  people  of  the  United  States  been  edu- 
cated in  different  principles ;  had  they  been  less  intelligent,  or 
less  virtuous,  can  it  be  believed  that  we  should  have  maintained 
the  same  steady  and  consistent  career,  or  been  blessed  with  the 
same  success  ?  While,  then,  the  constituent  body  retains  itspre- 
sent  sound  and  healthful  state,  every  thing  will  be  safe.  Tney 
will  choose  competent  and  faithful  representatives  for  every  depart- 
ment. It  is  only  when  the  people  become  ignorant  and  cor- 
rupt ;  when  they  degenerate  into  a  populace,  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  exercising  the  sovereignty.  Usurpation  is  then  an 
easy  attainment,  and  an  usurper  soon  found.  The  people  them- 
selves become  the  willing  instruments  of  their  own  debasement 
and  ruin.  Let  us,  then,  look  to  the  great  cause,  and  endeavour 
to  preserve  it  in  its  full  force.  Let  us,  by  all  wise  and  constitu- 
tional measures,  promote  intelligence  among  the  people,  as  the 
best  means  of  preserving  our  liberties. — It  is  particularly  gratifj- 


1  Mr.  Asbuiy  was  bishop  of  the  Methodist  church  in^  the  United  Stites.  In 
1771,  five  years  alter  the  formation  of  the  first  methodist  societies  in  this  coon- 
try,  he  came  to  America  to  assist  in  spreading  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as 
understood  by  Uiat  denomiaation  of  Christians.  Their  first  annual  conterenes 
was  holden  at  PhUadelphia  in  1778 ;  at  which  time  it  consisted  of  10  pieacbeis 
of  their  order,  and  about  1100  private  members.  In  1810,  their  number  was 
estimated  to  be  170,000.    Jennison^s  MS.  Bio^phy. 

S  The  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong  of  Coventry 
in  Connecticut.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  in  which  seminary  he  was 
afterward  a  tutor.  In  1774,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Hart- 
ford, where  he  continued,  greatly  respected,  untfl  his  death.  He  was  (fistiD- 
fuished  for  mental  energy  and  penetration,  and  for  his  classical  scholarship  and 
nowledge  of  theology ;  and  held  a  high  rank  among  his  contemporaries  in 
talents,  learning,  and  usefulness.  His  publications  are.  Sermons  in  2  volumes, 
and  **  Benevolence  and  Misery,"  a  volume  in  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of 
Future  Punishment. 

3  Colonel  Hawkins  was  the  United  States  asent  for  Indian  nfiairs,  and  n 
officer  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  He  was  moroughly  acquainted  with  die 
Indian  claims,  and  rights,  and  character.  In  a  conversation  with  him,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  treaty  or  conference  with  some  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation  at  Sa- 
vannah, I  was  not  less  impressed  with  the  indications  of  his  justice  and  bo- 
manity  towards  the  Indians,  than  with  the  proofs  of  his  thoioygh  knowledge  of 
Indian  affidrs. 
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ing  to  roe,"  said  the  president,  "to  enter  on  the  discharge  of  1817. 
these"  official  "duties  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  are  v^^v-^^ 
blessed  with  peace.  It  is  a  state  most  consistent  with  tlieir 
prosperity  and  happiness.  It  will  be  my  sincere  desire  to  pre- 
serve it,  so  far  as  depends  on  the  Executive,  on  Just  principles, 
with  all  nations — claiming  nothing  unreasonable  oi  any,  and  ren- 
dering to  each  what  is  its  due."  ^ 

Missbsippi  was  erected  into  a  state,  and  admitted  into  the  Misiinfppi 
Union.     By  the  act  of  admission  it  is  provided,  that  the  public  fdmiii^i 
lands,  while  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  for  five  years  Union, 
from  the  day  of  sale,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  taxes ;  and 
that  lands,  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  re- 
siding without  the  state,  shall  never  be  taxed  higher  than  lands 
belonging  to  persons  residing  within  the  state  ;  and  that  the  river 
IVlississippi,  and  the  navigable  rivers  and  waters  leading  into  it, 
or  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  shall  be  common  highways,  and  for- 
ever free  of  toll  or  duty  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
In  return  for  this  concession,  congress  has  provided,  that,  after 
pa3ring  a  debt  to  Georgia,  and  indemnifying  certain  claimants, 
five  per  cent,  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  lying 
within  the  state,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  making  of  roads  and 
canals  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

An  expedition  was  undertaken  in  the  summer  of  this  year  Amelia  lil- 
against  East  Florida  by  persons  claiming  to  act  under  tlie  au-  ■n|J^*«k« 
thority  of  some  of  the  Spanish  colonies.     The  leader  of  this  of  by  an- 
expedition  styled  himself  "  Citizen  Gregor  M'Gregor,  brigadier  au»horiz«d 
general  of  the  armies  of  the  United  Provinces  of  New  Grenada  P*"*^"** 
and  Venezuela,  and  general  in  chief,  employed  to  liberate  the 
provinces  of  both  the  Floridas,  commissioned  by  the  supreme 
governments  of  Mexico  and  South  America."     The  persons  that 
combined  for  this  purpose  took  possession  of  Amelia  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  river,  near  the  boundary  of  the  state  of 
Georgia.     The  president,  apprized  of  this  transaction,  ordered 
an  expedition,  consisting  of  naval  and  land  forces,  to  take  pos- 
session of  Amelia  Island.     A  squadron,   under  the  command  Taken  by 
of  J.  D.  Henley,  captain  in  the  navy,  and  commander  in  chief  ■uihontyof 
of  the  Naval  Forces  of  the  United  States,  with  troops  under,  the 
command  of  James  Banhead,  major  of  the  first  battalion  of  Ar- 
tillery of  the  United  States  Army,  and  commanding  Military 
Forces,  arrived  ofi*  Amelia  Island  on  the  22d  of  December ; 
and  the  next  day  took  possession  of  it,  hoisting  the  American 
flag  at  Fernandina.     The  president,  in  a  message  to  congress 
relative  to  the  capture  of  Amelia  Island,  observed  :  ''In  expel- 
ling these  adventurers  from  these  posts,  it  was  not  intended  to 


1  Amenctn  State  Paperf,  zi.  823—381. 
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make  anr  bonquest  from  Spain,  or  to  injiire,  m  mj  d^ree,  die 
cause  of  the  colonies."*—"  Amelia  Island,"  said  the  secretiffj 
of  state,  *'  was  taken,  not  from  the  possession  of  Spain,  but  of 
those  from  whom  she  had  been  equally  incapable  of  keepini^ 
or  of  recovering  its  possession,  and  who  were  using  it  for  pur- 
poses incompatible  with  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  the  United 
States."  1 

On  account  of  the  increasing  display  of  hostile  intentioDS  hj 
the  Seminola  Indians,  orders  were  issued  from  the  goyemmeo^ 
through  the  secretary  at  war,  to  major  general  Andrew  Jackson 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  repair  to  Fort  Scott,  and  assume  the 
immediate  command  of  the  forces  in  that  quarter  of  the  soutbeni 
division.  The  regular  force  there,  at  this  time,  was  about  800 
strong,  and  1000  militia  of  the  state  of  Georgia  were  called  into 
service.  General  Gaines  estimated  the  strength  of  the  Indian 
at  2700.3 

The  University  of  Virginia  was  established  by  an  act  of  die 
legislature.  A  literary  fund  has  been  created  by  the  state,  con- 
sisting of  monies  received  from  the  United  States  for  militaiy 
services  during  the  late  war.  The  fund  before  the  close  of  the 
following  year,  amounted  to  1,114,159  dollars.  Of  this  sum  the 
legislature  has  appropriated  45,000  dollars  to  the  support  of 
primary  schools,  and  15,000  to  the  University.' 

Alleghany  College,  at  Meadville,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  inocN> 
porated  by  a  charter  from  the  legislature  ;  and  the  Rev.  Tlmocby 
Alden  was  inaugurated  president.^ 

The  legislature  of  Georgia  appropriated  200,000  dollars  ibr 
the  establishment  of  free  schools  throughout  the  state. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  by  which  British  and  ibre^ 
vessels  were  allowed  to  carry  passengers  from  Great  Britain  and 


1  Official  documents  of  President  Monroe,  and  Report  of  John  Q.  AdaiM, 
Secretary  of  State,  with  a  list  of  Papers  transmitted  with  his  Report  to  tiM 
President,  in  American  State  Papers,  vols.  zi.  and  idl. — An  establishment,  simi- 
lar to  that  on  Amelia  Island,  had  bc^n  previously  made  by  the  adventunn  at 
Galvezton,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Trinity. 

S  American  State  Papers,  xii.  356. 

3  The  University  was  fixed  at  ChaHottesville.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1825,  the 
University  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  7  professors  with  49  studenti. 

4  It  was  founded  in  1815,  by  a  number  of  enterprising  and  public  ^iritcd 
citizens  of  Meadville,  Crawford  county,  who  raised  upwards  ot  6000  doDMt. 
The  state  has  made  appropriations  in  money  to  the  amount  of  11,000  doDin. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Bentley,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  who  died  in  1819,  bequeadwd 
to  this  College  all  his  classical  and  theological  books,  nearly  1000  voIuoms, 
among  which  is  a  large  portion  of  the  best  editions  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  vuk 
Greek  and  Roman  classics.  James  Winthrop,  xx.d.  of  Cambridge,  Biassadni- 
setts,  who  died  in  1821,  after  removing  the  books  of  a  less  Kterary  and  peoni- 
nent  character,  bequeathed  to  the  same  Seminary  the  whole  of  his  Ubiary, 
consisting  of  more  than  3000  volumes.  Isaiah  Thomas,  ll.o.  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  made  a  donation  to  it  of  more  than  400  volumes  of  vaholile 
modem,  miscellaneous  works,  with  a  pair  of  elegant  London  made  gjUibef.  Th^ 
comer  itone  of  Bentley  HaD  was  laid  in  1820. 
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Ireland  to  the  United  States,  in  the  proportion  of  one  passenger    1817. 
only  to  every  five  tons.^  \^»v^<^/ 

A  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Wyandot  and  other  Indian 
tribes  on  the  29th  of  September. 

The  city  of  Sandusky,  in  Ohio,  was  laid  out.     The  village  of  Stndaiky. 
Rochester,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  incorporated.     The  Rocbeiten 
first  village  election  for  trustees  was  held  on  the  1st  of  May. 
The  first  house  for  public  worship  was  built  in  Carroll  street. 

The  first  law,  establishing  a  Canal  fund,  and  directing  the  N.  Yoik 
canal  to  be  commenced,  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  c*"**- 
York.     The  first  excavation  was  begun  on  the  4th  of  July. 

The  Delaware  Society  for  promoting  American  manufactures  Manu&o- 
was  instituted  at  Wilmington.     The  Scotch  loom,  by  Gilmore,  ^»«' 
was  introduced  at  the  Lyman  factory  at  North  Providence. 

A  Professorship  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Harwd 
Civil  Polity,  was  established  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  CoUeg*. 
Lievi  Fribbie,  a.m.  was  inaugurated  Professor. — ^The  foundation 
of  a  Professorship  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages  was 
laid  in  the  same  University,  and  George  Ticknor,  ▲.  m .  was  in- 
augurated Professor.* 

A  Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  was  founded  in  Yale  Tale  Col- 
College,  and  Chauncey  Allen  Goodrich,  a.  m.  was  inaugurated  ^^^ 
Professor. 

A  mission  was  commenced,  by  the  American  Board  of  Com-  Bninexd. 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  at  Brainerd,  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  among  the  Cherokee  Indians.' 

The  corner  stone  of  the  first  Independent  church  in  Baltimore  Baitimoie. 
was  laid. 

The  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  formed  by  the  MifiioDarj 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Society. 
States,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Churches, 
and  the  General  Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  formed  at  Philadelphia  in 
1812,  was  incorporated. 

1  Walsh's  Appeal,  sect  i.  p.  22.  Britbh  vessels  were  permitted  to  convey  pfts- 
seDgers  to  other  countries,  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  two  tons.  On 
the  6th  of  February,  this  year,  lord  Lauderdale  said  in  the  House  of  Peers,  that 
the  )aw  interfered  to  prevent  a  poor  artisan  from  leaving  his  country,  and  trans- 
ferring his  industry  elsewhere ;  and  that  persons  wno  attempted  to  export 
machmery  were  subjected  to  capital  punishment.    lb. 

3  This  Professor  is  styled  <*  Smith  Professor,"  from  the  late  Abtel  Smith,  Esq. 
of  Boston,  who  bequeathed  20,000  dollars  to  the  foundation. 

3  In  1820,  houses  for  the  missionaries,  a  school  house,  a  ware  house,  and 
other  buildings  had  been  erected,  and  a  farm  of  60  acres  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. In  1821,  the  missionaries  had  two  schools,  containing  96  Cherokee  chil- 
dren. In  1826,  the  Cherokee  government  had  established  a  printing  prew, 
which  should  use  both  the  English  and  Guess's  syllabic  alphabet.  A  news- 
paper, printed  at  Newtown,  caUed  the  Cherokee  Phtenix,  was  publiahed  bf 
tbe  Cherokees. 
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Timothy  Dwigbt  died,  at  New  Haven,  in  the  65th  year  of  Us 
age  ;^  Andrew  Pickens,  John  Morgan,  and  Thaddeus  KoscinAo, 
general  officers  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.' 


the  UnioD. 


1818. 

Illinois  ad-       ILLINOIS  was  admitted  into  the  Union.     At  the  time  of  id 
mit^d  into  admission,  the  eovernment  of  the  United  States  sranted  to  the 
State,  on  certain  conditions,  one  section  or  tliirty-sixth  part  of 
every  township  for  the  support  of  schools ;  and  three  per  cent, 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  United  States  lands,  lying  withm  the 

I  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  President  Dwight,  prefixed  to  his  **  Theolo|;f.* 
Memoir  in  Farmer  and  Moore's  Collections,  1823.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight  wn 
born  at  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1752,  and  at  a  very  early  period 
gave  uncommon  indications  of  genius  and  of  an  aptitude  for  the  acquisitioo  of 
knowledge.  At  the  age  of  13,  he  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  was  grtdo- 
ated  in  1769.  In  1771  he  was  chosen  tutor,  and  he  continued  6  years  in  dut 
office,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  with  great  reputation.  At  this  ettlf 
period  he  wrote  the  "  Conquest  of  Canaan,"  which  he  fiiushed  when  he  im 
only  22  years  of  age.  In  1777  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  and  the  sun 
year  received  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  to  general  Parsons^  brigade,  mi 

{oined  the  army  at  West  Point.  In  1778  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  when 
le  remained  five  years ;  employing  a  portion  of  his  time  as  an  instrnctor  of 
youth,  and  occasionally  officiating  in  the  pulpit.  In  1783  he  was  settled  in  (ht 
ministry  in  Greenfield,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  where  lis 
continued  nearly  12  years,  highly  distinguished  as  a  sound  theologian,  and  aa 
able  aisd  eloquent  preacher.  In  1795  he  was  chosen  to  the  presidemnr  of  Yale 
College,  vacant  by  the  death  of  president  Stiles,  and  he  very  ably  pernmned  ils 
duties,  with  little  interruption,  until  his  death.  Beside  an  officia]  superintend- 
ence of  the  college,  he  was  the  stated  preacher,  the  professor  of  theolc^,  and 
the  instructor  of  the  senior  class.  The  disease  which  terminated  his  life,  was  at- 
tended with  excruciating  pain,  which  he  endured  with  exemplary  patience  and 
resignation  ;  and  he  died  in  peace,  sustained  by  the  Christian  hope  of  immor- 
tality. His  publications  were  :  Election  Sermon,  1791 ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testaipent ;  Two  Discourses  on  the 
nature  and  danger  of  Infidel  Philosophy ;  a  Discourse  on  the  character  if 
Washington ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Marsh  ;  on  DueOii^; 
on  the  opening  of  the  Theological  Institution  in  Andover ;  a  Sermon  occaaooed 
by  the  death  of  governor  Trumbull,  1809 ;  the  Dignity  and  ExceOenoe  ci  die 
Gospel,  a  Discourse  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor;  FW 
Sermons ;  a  Sermon  before  the  American  Board  of  Conunissioners  for  F<Ke^ 
Missions ;  and  other  occasional  Sermons ;  Essays,  published  in  the  Memoin  of 
the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Sciences ;  Conquest  of  Canaan ;  Greenfiekl  HiD; 
and,  since  his  death,  "  Theology ;  explained  and  defended  in  a  series  of  Ser- 
mons," 5  volumes,  1818  ;  and  "  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York,**  is 
4  volumes,  1821. — See  a  Review  of  the  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  President  Dwig^ 
in  the  North  American  Review,  vii.  347 — 364 ;  where  the  writer  says,  and 

f>roves,  **  The  author  of  the  Memoir  has  done  injustice  to  the  <*-H^gartfr  of  bii 
earned  predecessor." 

9  Major  general  Pickens  was  nearly  80  years  of  age. — General  John  MorgM 
was  of  Morganza,  Washington  county,  in  Pennsylvania. — General  K^ffn*"^ 
was  bom  in  Lithuania,  and  was  educated  at  Warsaw.  To  learn  the  art  of  war 
and  of  national  defence,  he  came  to  America,  and  entered  the  service  of  ths 
United  States.  He  remained  here  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  here  merited 
and  obtained  the  friendship  of  general  Washin|^n,  of  whom  he  was  the 
companion  in  anns.  He  died  at  Soleure  in  Smtzeriand,  aged  upwiids  of  €i 
years. 
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state,  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  of  which  one  sixth  part     1818. 
must  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  coUege  or  university.     The  \^>y^^^ 
constitution  provides,  that  no  more  slaves  shall  be  introduced 
into  the  state.^ 

The  president,  in  a  message  to  the  house  of  representatives,  {J*'?^  **r 
concerning  the  occupation  of  Amelia  Island,  stated,  'Uhat  the  meua%t^* 
project  of  seizing  the  Floridas  was  formed  and  executed  at  a  «boat  Ame- 
time^hen  it  was  understood  that  Spain  had  resolved  to  cede  *»*•*•«*• 
them  to  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  such  cession  from 
taking  effect.     The  whole  proceeding,  in  every  stage  and  cir- 
cumstance, was  unlawful.    The  commission  to  general  McGregor 
was  granted  at  Philadelphia,  in  direct  violation  of  a  positive 
law,  and  all  the  measures  pursued  under  it,  by  him,  in  collecting 
bis  force,  and  directing  its  movements,  were  equally  unlawful.'' 
He  **  never  could  believe,  that  the  colonial  governments  of  Spain 
had  given  their  sanction  either  to  the  project,  in  its  origin,  or  to 
the  measures  which  were  pursued  in  its  execution." 

A  college,  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  College. 
was  opened  at  Waterville,  by  the  name  of  Maine  Literary  and 
Theological  Institution. 

General  Jackson,  with  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  took  P«n««»*** 
possession  of  Pensacola  in  May. 

An  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  education  of  children  Education, 
at  the  public  expense,  within  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel-  0,3^1- xn- 
phia. — ^The  corner  stone  of  the  Charity  Institution  in  Amherst,  •tituiioa. 
Massachusetts,  was  laid.^— -The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Hospital. 
was  founded  in  Boston. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  Mission  at 
established  a  mission  at  Eliot  among  the  Choctaw  Indians.     In      ^^ 
the  summer  of  this  year,  that  place  was  an  entire  wilderness.—  d^^^ 
The  Domestic  Missionary  Society  for  Massachusetts  Proper  was  Miss.  Soc. 
formed  by  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Seamen's  meeting  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  Senmen't 
on  Cenu-al  Wharf  in  Boston.^  °"«**^°«. 

1  Morse.  In  1817,  there  were  upwards  of  16,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Illinois, 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  obtained  by  purchase  from  the  Iiyliaus.  The 
portion  01  these  lands  lying  between  the  Ulinois  and  the  Mississippi,  has  been 
assigned  by  congress  as  bounty  lands  to  the  soldiers  who  enlisted  during  the 
late  war. — ^Kaskaskia,  the  capital  of  Illinois,  was  settled  upwards  of  100  yean 
ago  from  Lower  Canada  ;  and  a  few  years  since,  about  one  half  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  French. 

9  For  the  classical  education  of  indigent  young  men  of  piety  and  talents,  for 
the  Christian  ministry. 

3  This  effect  of  Christian  benevolence  was  made  under  the  patronage  of  the 
*  Boston  Society  for  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  Poor.'  The 
first  service  was  performed  in  a  large  Hall  at  Central  Wharf,  which  has  ever 
since  been  occupied  for  the  same  purpose. — Similar  efforts  were  made,  about 
this  time,  at  London,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York;  and  since,  at  Baltimore 
and  Chailefton. 
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Arthur  St  Clair  died,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age  ;^  Caipar 
Wjstar,  in  his  57tb  year;^  Daniel  fioon,  the  first  disooverv 
and  settler  of  Kentucky  ;^  and  Joseph  M'Kean,  at  the  age  of 

42  years.* 


1819. 

AlabtnuL        The  Alabama  territory  was  admitted,  as  a  state,  iM  the 

Union. 
Aikansaw.       The  Arkansaw  territory  was  erected  into  a  territorial  goveni- 

ment  by  an  act  of  congress. 


1  M?(jor  general  St.  Clair  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  cmme  to  America  wA 
admiral  Boscawen  in  1756.  He  was  a  lieutenant  under  general  Wolfe  at  Qa^ 
bee. 

S  Dr.  Wistar  was  a  man  of  deep  and  various  learning,  and  eminent  for  liii 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  anatomy.  The  leading  trait  In  bk  gharacttr  m 
benevolence.  He  held  an  extensive  correspondence  with  Uteimry  men,  ad 
was  a  member  of  several  of  the  most  learned  societies.  He  was  a  distinginfaed 
lecturer  in  the  Universi^  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1795  he  was  elected  vice  prea- 
dent  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  on  the  reeiipuitioo  of  Mr.  hi- 
ferson,  in  1815,  he  was  elected  its  president  On  the  dea£  of  Dr.  Rush,  ht 
succeeded  him  as  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.  **  Ai»> 
tomy  was  Wistar's  forte,  but  he  was  well  versed  in  Chemistry,  Botany,  KiiM*- 
alogy,  and  History,  in  all  its  branches.  As  an  author,  he  has  not  left  mock 
behind  him."  Some  of  his  essays  are  in  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Sodelj. 
'*  His  most  considerable  work  is  his  System  of  Anatomy.'* — Memoiis  of  fke 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and  Thacher*s  Medical  Dictionary. 

3  See  1778. — ^The  State,  after  the  lapse  of  45  years  from  the  first  plantatiflBif 
colonel  Boon,  contained  a  population  of  more  than  half  a  million  souls. 

4  The  Rev.  Joseph  M*Kean,  d.d.  i<i«.d.  was  bom  in  Ipswich,  MassadnisBtti^ 
in  1776.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  came  to  America  in  170. 
The  son  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  g^duated  in  1794.    After  a 

Preparatory  course  of  theological  study,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  ia 
lilton,  in  1797.  A  long  and  dangerous  sickness,  commencing  with  a  pnlmoovT 
affection  in  1S08,  left  him  in  such  a  state  of  debility,  that  he  was  induced  to  •■ 
a  dismission  from  his  pastoral  charge,  which  he  obtained,  with  an  honoonbla 
recommendation,  in  1804.  Although  his  health  was  still  delicate,  his  actifs 
mind  was  ardently  directed  to  literary  and  useful  emplo3rment ;  and  being  elect- 
ed Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  College,  he  accepted  the  ofteib 
and  was  inaugurated  in  1809.  After  an  assiduous,  punctual,  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  professorship  for  six  years,  his  health  began  t» 
declme,  and  he  at  length  sought  relief  in  the  warm  climate  of  Havana.  In  a 
land  of  strangers,  he  was  invited  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Carson,  fonneriy  of  Bflsts% 
where  he  received  affectionate  and  unremitted  attentions,  which  soothed  ad 
comforted  his  last  hours.  He  died  at  Havana,  in  the  full  possession  of  Ui 
mental  powers,  and  with  unshaken  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  tiiroagh  ths 
merits  of  his  Son.  He  was  buried  there,  with  appropriate  funeral  soiemnilisi; 
and  his  aged  father  caused  a  monumental  stone  to  be  erected  over  lus  grafs. 
Respected  by  the  literary  community  for  his  talents  and  active  usefulness,  anl 
endeared  to  hda  family  and  friends  by  his  social  and  Christian  virtues,  and  bb  ex- 
emplary piety,  he  was  alike  honoured  and  lamented  in  his  eaily  exit.  The  Uoivci^ 
iity  testined  its  high  respect  for  his  character,  and  grief  for  his  |Mremature  death. 
An  Eulogy  was  pronounced  in  the  college  chapel  by  one  off  the  ProfesKMS,  whs* 
from  a  long  and  mutual  intercourse  of  mind  and  afiection,  was  able  to  do  justka 
to  his  character. — Sketch  of  the  life  and  Character  of  Dr.  H'Keaiiy  In  S  Cdl 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  viii.  157—167.    Professor  Hedge's  Eulogy. 
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A  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States     1819. 
by  Spain  was  signed  at  Washington  on  the  23d  of  February,   v^#^v^^ 
and  ratified  by  the  United  States ;  but  in  August,  the  king  of  Fioridat. 
Spain  refused  to  ratify  it. 

Vandalia,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  Vandalia. 
Catawba,  the  seat  of  government  of  Alabama,  were  laid  out.        Catawba. 

A  tieaty  was  concluded  at  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  by  commis-  Indian 
sioners  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  ^*^••• 
Kickapoo  tribe  of  Indians,  by  which  they  ceded  all  their  lands 
west  of  the  Wabash  river,  with  an  additional  tract,  and  received 
in  exchange  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Osage  river,  to  which  they 
were  immediately  to  remove. — ^A  treaty  was  made  by  governor 
Cass  with  the  Chippewa  Indians,  who  ceded  to  the  United  States 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  territory  of  Michigan ;  making  many 
reservations  in  favour  of  certain'chiefs.  In  consideration  of  this 
cession,  the  tribe  is  to  receive  an  annuity  of  1000  dollars  in  sil- 
ver, for  ever.^ 

The  case  of  Dartmouth  College  was  decided  in  the  Supreme  Case  of 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  was  considered  as  a  case  of  great  qJJu^*^ 
importance  to  the  literary  and  charitable  institutions  of  our  country, 
and  the  decision  of  it  was  regarded  as  highly  auspicious  to  their 
future  stability.  In  June,  1816,  the  legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire made  an  act  to  amend  the  charter  and  enlarge  and  improve 
the  corporation  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  two  additional  acts 
in  December.  The  original  charter  of  1769  had  appointed  12 
trustees  to  compose  the  corporation,  expressly  providing  that  it 
shall  for  ever  afterwards  consist  of  12  trustees  and  no  more  ;  but 
the  first  of  these  legislative  acts  makes  the  trustees  under  the 
charter,  and  9  other  individuals  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council,  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  "  The  Trustees  of 
Dartmouth  University,*'  and  to  this  corporation  transfers  all  the 
property,  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  the  old  corporation. 
The  last  of  these  acts  authorizes  the  treasurer  of  the  plaintifis 
to  retain  and  hold  their  property  against  their  will.  The  Trus- 
tees of  Dartmouth  College,  believing  these  acts  to  be  a  violation 
of  their  charter,  commenced  an  action  against  the  treasurer ;  but 
the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire  adjudged  the  acts  to  be 
valid  in  law,  and  binding  on  the  Trustees  of  the  College.  Re- 
garding those  acts  as  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  void,  the  Trustees  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  :  That  the 
Charter  granted  by  the  British  crown  to  the  Trustees  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  in  1769,  is  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  that 


1  NUes'  Register,  ▼.  112, 160 :  vi.  112. 
▼OL.  U.  62 
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clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  which  declares 
that  no  state  shall  make  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts; That  the  Charter  was  not  dissolved  by  the  revolution; 
and,  That  an  act  of  the  state  legislature  of  New  Hampshire, 
altering  the  Charter  without  the  consent  of  the  corporation,  in  a 
material  respect,  is  an  act  impairing  the  obligation  of  the  Charter, 
and  is  unconstitutional  and  void.^ 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act,  constitutii^ 
a  Board  of  Public  Works.^ 

The  first  steam  ship  sailed  for  Europe  jn  May. 

A  neat  and  convenient  edifice  was  erected  in  Worcesta, 
Massachusetts,  for  the  Ubrary  and  cabinet  of  the  American  An- 
tiquarian Society,  at  the  expense  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  first 
president  of  the  Society. 

A  Professorship  of  Sacred  Literature  was  established  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  Andrews  Norton,  a.  m.  was  inau- 
gurated Dexter  Professor. — ^The  College  Hall  of  Yale  Coll^ 
was  built.     It  contains  a  room  for  the  mineralogical  cabinet' 

A  Mission  Church  was  formed  at  Boston  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  two  missionaries  were  ordained ;  and  on  the  23d  of 
October  the  missionary  family  embarked  at  the  Long  Wharf  for 
the  place  of  destination. — ^The  first  missionaries  for  Western  Asia 
embarked  at  Boston. 

The  Maryland  Economical  Association  was  formed  at  Balti- 
more, for  the  encouragement  of  American  Manufactures  and  do- 
mestic economy. 

Wilham  SamuelJohnson  died  at  Stratford,  aged  93  years  ;^ 


1  Wlieaton*8  Reports,  vol.  iv.  ConstitutioDa]  Law.  Report  of  the  Case  of  tiM 
Trustees  of  Dartmouth  Colleee  agamst  W.  H.  Woodward,  hy  Timothy  Finv, 
Counsellor  at  Law.  This  "  Report "  makes  a  volume  of  more  than  400  pages, 
containing  the  Charter  of  1769 ;  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature ;  the  Arguments  ia 
the  Courts ;  and  the  Opinions  and  the  Judgments  of  the  State  Cooit,  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

2  The  Board  was  placed  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  on  whose 
motion,  in  December,  1818,  the  legislature  passed  a  resolve,  directing  **  the  dril 
and  military  engineer  of  the  state  to  devise  and  adopt  all  such  means  as  he  dul 
deem  expedient  for  opening  certain  rivers,  therein  specified." 

3  A  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  was  founded  in  Yak 
College  in  1802.  It  was  afterwards  called  the  Professorship  of  Chemistiy  isd 
Mineralogy.  The  mineralogical  collection  of  colonel  Gibbs,  which  had  beea 
deposited  several  years  in  me  college,  has  been  purchased  for  the  institatwa. 
This  collection  contains  from  12  to  13  thousand  select  specimens.  Beside  te 
Glbbs  collection,  there  are  about  6000  minerals  belonging  to  the  cabinet 

4  William  S.  Johnson,  ll.d.  was  the  eldest  son  of  3ie  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  6a( 
president  of  the  College  in  New  York.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  CoDege, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1744.  At  the  bar  he  was  la 
eminently  graceful  speaker  and  able  advocate,  and  soon  rose  to  the  hi^^iest  pfO- 
fessional  reputation.  After  passing  with  honour  through  almost  all  the  respectable 
offices  of  the  colony,  he  was  sent  to  England  in  1766  by  the  colonial  legisbtoic 
of  Connecticut,  as  their  agent  extraordinary  for  the  puipoee  of  arguing  befai* 
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Hugh  Williamson,   at  New  York,  in  his  85th  year;*  Caleb     1819. 
Strong,  at  Northampton,  aged  75  years  ;*  John  Langdon,  at   v^^v^^ 

the  royal  council  a  great  land  c:vu«c  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  colony. 
He  remained  in  England  until  1771,  and  durmg  this  period  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  dceree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  Some  time  after  his  return,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut.  He 
also  represented  the  state  for  some  years  under  the  old  confederation.  He  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  from  his  native  state  to  the  Convention  for  forming  a  new 
constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  congress  on 
the  first  organization  of  the  new  constitution.  In  1792  he  was  elected  President 
of  Columbia  College,  and  he  continued  to  fill  that  station  with  great  dignity  and 
usefulness  until  1810.    New  York  Spectator,  19  November,  1819. 

1  Hugh  Williamson,  m.d.  ll.d.  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  at  the  first  commencement  in  1757.  At  the  first  institution  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  he  performed  the  duties  of  professor  of  mathematics  in 
that  seminary ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Rittenhouse,  Ewing,  and  Smith,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Tenus  in  1769.  The  account  of  their  joint  labours  appears  in  the  Transactions 
of  that  Society.  He  was  in  England  in  1772  ;  and  it  has  been  said,  on  respect- 
able authority,  that  he  was  the  person  from  whom  Dr.  Franklin  received  the 
famous  letters  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver.  He  resided  several  years  in  North 
Carolina,  from  which  state  he  was  a  delegate  in  the  convention  which  formed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  member  of  congress  before  and  after 
its  adoption.  He  was  a  member  of  many  literary  societies  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  published  many  medical  and  philosophical  essays  in  the  public  "    ' 

journals.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  others,  he  frequently  instituted 
electrical  experiments.  A  paper  containing  the  result  of  his  investigations  on 
this  subject,  entitled  "  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Gymnotus  Electa* 
cus,  or  Electrical  Eel,"  was  first  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
Uie  Royal  Society  of  London.  His  most  important  publications  are.  The  His- 
tory of  North  Carolina,  in  2  volumes,  published  in  1812,  and  an  Essay  on  the 
Climate  of  the  United  States. — Collections  of  New  York  Historical  Society, 
Tol.  iii,  containing  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  Dr.  Williamson,  by  Dr.  Hosack, 
delivered  before  the  N.  York  Hist.  Society.  The  subject  of  the  Hutchinson 
Letters  is  examined  in  the  North  American  Review  (new  series),  ii.  34 — 37. 

9  Caleb  Strong,  ll.d.  was  bom  at  Northampton  in  1744,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1764.  He  established  -himself  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  town.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  took  an  early  and  decided  part  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  1775  was 
appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  in  1776  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
state  legislature.  In  1779  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  a 
constitution  for  the  state  ;  and  on  the  organization  of  the  government  under  it, 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  senate.  Two  years  afterward  he  was  appointed 
to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  but  declined  the  office.  In  1787 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  also  of  the  state  convention  appointed  to  sanction  that 
constitution,  and  exerted  himself  to  procure  its  acceptance.     When  the  new 

fovemment  became  organized,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the 
Fnited  States.  In  1800  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  the  office  seven  years.  He  was  again  elected  in  1812,  and  he  retained 
the  station  until  1816,  when  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  possessed  a  vigorous 
understanding,  and  an  excellent  judgment,  and  was  an  accomplished  scholar, 
jurist,  and  statesman.  In  the  various  and  important  offices  which  he  sustained, 
ne  distinguished  himself  by  his  intelligence,  wisdom,  uprightness,  patriotism, 
and  fidelity,  and  was  justly  ranked  among  the  ablest  and  most  useful  of  his 
contemporaries.  In  private  life  he  was  equally  eminent  for  his  social  Tirtuea, 
benevolence,  and  piety. 
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1819.    Portsmouth,  aged  79  years  ;^  Jesse  Appleton,  aged  47;'  and 
N^v*^/  commodore  Perry,  in  the  West  Indies. 

1820. 

Maine.  The  District  of  Maine  was  separated  from  Massachusetts, 

formed  into  a  distinct  state,  and  admitted  into  the  Union.    On 

Mass.Con-  this  occasion,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  towns  in  Massa- 

achusetts  met  in  Boston,  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State.' 

Slave  trade       Congress  enacted,  that  if  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

punishable   being  of  the  ship's  company  of  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  eo- 

^     ^*  '  g3gGd   in   the  slave  trade,  or  any  person  whatever   being  of 

the  crew  or  ship's  company  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  owned  by  or 

navigated,  for  any  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  on  foreign 

shore  seize  any  negro  or  mulatto,  not  held  to  service  or  laboar 

by  the  laws  either  of  the  states  or  territories  of  the  United  States, 

with  intent  to  make  him  a  slave,  or  shall  decoy  or  forcibly  bring 

or  receive  him  on  board  with  such  intent,  he  shall  be  adjudged  a 

pirate,  and  on  conviction  shall  suffer  death. 

Census.  The  population  of  the  United  States,  by  census,  was  9,708,135. 

Celebration      This  year  completed  the  second  century  since  the  settlement 

ouS.^"       of  New  England.     The  commemoration  of  the  Landing  of  Ae 

Fathers  was  celebrated  at  Plymouth  on  the  22d  of  December, 

by  the  Pilgrim  Society,  joined  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical, 

and  the  American  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  attended  by  a  vast 

concourse  of  people.     A  Discourse,  '*  in  CommemoratioD  of 

the  First  Settlement  of  New  England,"  was  delivered  in  Ac 

Old  Church,  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  with  thrilling  e^t 

The  day,  the  occasion,  the  hallowed  place,  the  surroundiog  ob- 

\  John  Langdon,  ll.d.  was  distioguished  by  his  activity  in  tke  cause  ef 
liberty  during  the  revolution.  He  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  congreas  in  177S; 
and  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  ioA  speaker  of  tlie  hooK 
of  representatives.  In  1784  he  was  elected  president  of  the  atate,  and  con- 
tinued in  office  until  1788,  when  he  was  a  delegate  to  congress,  and  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Uodcr 
this  constitution  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  senators  from  New  fiaaip- 
shire.  In  1805  he  was  elected  governor,  and  continued  in  office  three  yean; 
and  was  again  elected  in  1810. 

3  The  Rev.  Dr.  Appleton  was  bom  at  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampiliiie,  ia 
1772,  and  ^duated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1792.  Having  studied  theok)f;j 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Spiingfidd,  he  was  oidain* 
ed  to  the  ministry  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1797.  In  1887  he  sac- 
ceeded  the  Rev.  Dr.  M*Keen  in  the  presidency  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  greatij^ 
contributed  by  his  learning,  talents,  and  wisdom,  to  the  advancement  of  tint 
rising  institution.  While  respected  for  his  talents  and  accomn^iahiiaeots*  he  wai 
esteemed  for  his  virtues  and  piety.  He  published  occasional  tiacta  and 
and  2  volumes  of  his  lectures,  sermons,  and  addiesaes  have  been 
his  death. 

3  The  Convention  met  on  the  27th  of  November,  md  knm  om  fkm  9lkd 
January. 
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jects,  the  rock,  the  grave  yard,  every  thing,  conspired  to  give  it  1820. 
a  deep  and  indelible  impression.  '^  By  ascending,"  said  the  n^-s^-^w 
orator,  ''  to  an  association  with  our  ancestors  ;  by  contemplating 
their  example,  and  studying  their  character ;  by  partaking  their 
sentiments,  and  imbibing  their  spirit ;  by  accompanying  them  in 
their  toils,  by  sympathizing  in  their  sufferings,  and  rejoicing  in 
their  successes  and  their  triumphs,  we  mingle  our  own  existence 
with  theirs,  and  seem  to  belong  to  their  age.  We  become  their 
contemporaries,  live  the  lives  which  they  lived,  endure  what 
they  endured,  and  partake  in  the  rewards  which  they  enjoyed." 
The  causes  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  this  place,  were 
brought  into  remembrance ;  the  peculiarities  and  characteristic 
qualities  of  that  settlement,  as  distinguished  from  other  instances 
of  colonization,  were  shown ;  the  progress  of  New  England  in 
the  great  interests  of  society  was  traced ;  with  observations  on 
the  principles  upon  which  society  and  government  are  established 
in  this  country.  In  the  retrospect  of  the  century  which  has  now 
elapsed,  the  dense,  yet  vivid  sketch  of  the  orator  embellishes, 
while  it  illustrates,  this  portion  of  our  history.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  ^'  the  aggregate  of  die  whole  population  of  New 
£ngland  did  not  exceed  six  hundred  thousand.  Its  present 
amount  is  probably  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand.  Her 
population,"  after  ''filling  up  tlie  spaces  included  within  her 
actual  local  boundaries,"  has  passed  over  the  Alleghanies,  and 
covered  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  "  New  England  farms,  houses, 
villages,  and  churches  spread  over,  and  adorn  the  immense  ex- 
tent from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie ;  and  stretch  along  from  the 
Alleghany  onwards  beyond  the  Miamis,  and  towards  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony.  Two  thousand  miles,  westward  from  the  rock 
where  their  fathers  landed,  may  now  be  found  the  sons  of  the 
Pilgrims ;  cultivating  smiling  fields,  rearing  towns  and  villages,  and 
cherishing,  we  trust,  the  patrimonial  blessings  of  wise  institutions, 
of  liberty,  and  religion." 

A  fund,  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  having  N.  York 
been  appropriated  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  to  the  support      ^ 
of  common  schools,  it  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendant  this  year,  that  67G3  schools  had  been  organized  accord- 
ing to  law ;  and  that  a  nineteenth  part  of  all  the  children  in  the 
state,  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  received  instruction. 

An  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  was  established  at  New  Episcopal 
Haven,  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary, 
church. 

Laltle  Rock,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Arkansas  Terri-  Arkansaa. 
tory,  was  laid  out.     The  steam  boat  Comet  arrived  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Arkansas,  in  8  days  firom  New  Orleans ;  the  first  steam 
boat  that  ascended  the  Arkao^sas  river. 
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The  American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions  commenced  a 
mission  among  the  Cherokees,  at  Dwight,  on  the  north  of  the 
Arkansas  river.  A  mission  was  also  commenced  at  Union  among 
the  Osages,  by  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

The  American  Society  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  was  formed  at  New  York. — ^The  Pilgrim  Society  in  Massa- 
chusetts, formed  at  Plymouth,  was  incorporated.— St.  Paul's 
church  in  Boston  was  consecrated. 

A  great  fire  at  Savannah,  in  January,  laid  nearly  one  half  the 
cityin  ruins.  During  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October,  a  mortal  disease  ravaged  that  city ;  of  those  who  were 
attacked  with  it  scarcely  any  recovered. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  and  Collections  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  was  published  at  Worcester.  A 
Tale  of  the  Wars  of  King  Philip,  in  six  Cantos,  by  James  Wallis 
Eastburn  and  his  Friend,  was  published  at  New  York. 

William  Ellery  died  at  Newport,  in  the  93d  year  of  his  age  ;^ 
Joseph  Lathrop,  at  West  Springfield,  in  his  90th  year.* 


1  He  was  bom  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1727,  and  graduated  at  Hairard 
College  in  1747.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  contest  be  was 
distinguished  by  his  zeal  in  opposing  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  goTem- 
ment.  In  1776  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates  of  Rhode  Island  to  con- 
gress, and  signed  the  declaration  of  Independence.  He  continued  several  years 
in  congress,  and  was  one  of  its  most  able,  judicious,  zealous,  and  faithful  mem- 
bers. In  1786  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  loans  for  Rhode  Island,  and 
in  1789,  collector  of  the  customs  for  Newport ;  in  which  office  he  continued 
until  his  death.  "  He  possessed  a  discriminating  mind,  and  an  excellent  judg- 
ment, and  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  integrity,  promptness,  and  fidelity  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  retained  his  activity  and  mental  vigour, 
and  continued  his  usefulness  until  his  death."    Lempriere. 

S  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  John  Lothrop,*  who 
came  to  New  England  with  several  sons  in  1634,  and  was  afterwards  settled  in 
Barnstable.  Samuel,  the  youngest  son  of  this  progenitor,  went  to  Norwich  in 
Connecticut,  and  settled  there  ;  and  there  Joseph,  his  great  grandson,  was  bom 
in  1731.  In  his  19th  year  he  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1754.  In  1756  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  in  a  parish  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, now  the  town  of  West  Springfield,  where  he  performed  the  duties  of 
the  pastoral  office  upwards  of  60  years.  On  the  day  which  concluded  the  60th 
year  of  his  ministry,  25  August,  1816,  he  preached  to  a  large  audience ;  and  the 
sermon  was  printed.  His  ministrations  were  still  continued  until  the  last  ab- 
bath  in  March,  1818,  when,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  the  imper- 
fection of  his  sight,  he  declined  the  public  services  of  the  sabbath,  and  requested 
his  society  to  provide  for  him  an  assistant,  or  colleague ;  and  in  1819,  the  €3d 
anniversary  of  his  own  ordination,  he  attended  the  ordination  of  his  coUeasue,  the 
Rev.  William  B.  Sprague,  and  took  a  part  in  the  public  solemnities.  Dr.  Lathrop, 
to  "  an  intellect  of  the  first  order,"  united  the  kindly  affections.  Benevolence 
marked  his  whole  character.  To  all  his  other  estimable  qualities  were  added  a 
serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  temper,  which  gave  to  his  old  age  a  charm,  as  rare 
as  it  was  delightful.  He  was  equally  remote  from  the  intemperate  heat  of 
enthusiasm,  and  that  lifeless  system,  which  excludes  all  exercise  of  the  affec- 
tions. He  was  exemplary  in  the  observance  of  the  duties  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion, and  of  the  social  and  relative  duties.    As  a  Christian  minister  he  wis  veiy 


*  Thw  written  by  the  aneeetor. 
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1821. 

James  Monroe  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States,  Inaugura- 
and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Vice  President.  ^°°' 

Referring  to  the  progress  of  the  United  States,  the  president  President'! 
said  :  "  Twenty  five  years  ago  the  river  Mississippi  was  shut  up,  "P^®*^* 
and  our  western  brethren  had  no  outlet  for  their  commerce. 
What  has  been  the  progress  since  that  time  ?  The  river  has  not 
only  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  from  its  source 
to  the  ocean,  with  all  its  tributary  streams  (with  the  exception  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Red  river  only),  but  Louisiana,  with  a  fair 
and  liberal  boundary  on  the  western  side,  and  the  Floridas  on 
the  eastern,  have  been  ceded  to  us.  The  United  States  now 
enjoy  tlie  complete  and  uninterrupted  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
territory  from  St.  Croix  to  tlie  Sabine." 

The  treaty  of  the  cession  of  the  Floridas,  concluded  at  Wash-  Florida 
ington  22  February,  1819,  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  ^etel'*"" 
having  been  ratified  on  the  one  part  by  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States  on  the  other  part,  posses- 
sion was  taken  of  those  provinces,  according  to  treaty.     On  the  ^  g^^^ 
1st  of  July  general  Andrew  Jackson,  who  had  been  appointed  takepotie*- 
governor  of  the  provinces  of  the  Floridas,  issued  a  Proclamation,  ^onoft*» 
declaring  "  that  the  government  heretofore  exercised  over  the 
said  provinces,  under  the  authority  of  Spain,  has  ceased,  and 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  established  over  the 
same,  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
union   of  the   United   States,   as   soon  as  may   be   consistent 
with  the  principles   of  the   federal   constitution,  and   admitted 
to   the   enjoyment  of  all   the   privileges,  rights,   and   immuni- 
ties of  the   citizens  of  the  United  States;   that  in  the  mean 
time,  they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  they  profess ; 
that  all  laws  and  municipal  regulations  which  were  in  existence 

conspicuous.  To  his  comprehensive  intellect  and  exalted  piety  was  added  the 
acquired  knowledge,  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  theologian.  In  his  pastoral 
intercourse  he  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  his 
flock,  and  an  eminent  example  of  prudence.  "  He  was  cautious,  without  being 
timid ;  familiar,  without  sacrificing  his  dignity  ;  condescending,  without  aban- 
doning what  he  believed  to  be  principles  of  duty."  In  doubtiul  and  perplex- 
ing cases,  of  ecclesiastical  concern,  he  was  distinguished  as  a  wise.  Judicious, 
and  upright  counsellor ;  and  great  confidence  was  reposed  in  his  judgment. 
To  the  truly  evangelical  principles  which  he  delivered  to  others,  he  steadtastly 
adhered,  and  he  finished  his  course  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel.  His 
occasional   discourses  have  been  extensively  read,  and  highly  approved,  es- 

Eecially  the  "  Seasonable  Warning  to  the  Churches ;  "  and  his  other  works 
ave  met  with  an  uncommonly  favourable  reception.  Four  volumes  of  Ser- 
mons were  published  during  his  life,  and  a  fifth  volume,  with  a  Memoir  of  his 
Life,  has  been  published  since  his  decease. 
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at  the  cessation  of  the  late  government  remain  in  full  force,  and 
all  civil  officers  charged  with  their  execution,"  with  certain 
exceptions  and  limitations,  "are  continued  in  their  functions." 
On  the  7tb  of  July  the  colonel  commandant,  Don  Jose  Gallava, 
commissioner  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  made  to 
major  general  Jackson,  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States, 
a  delivery  of  the  keys  of  the  town  of  Pensacola,  of  the  ar- 
chives, documents,  and  other  articles,  mentioned  in  the  inveo- 
tories,  declaring  that  he  releases  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Spain  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  West  Florida  who  may 
choose  to  remain  under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States.  Oki 
the  same  day,  colonel  Joseph  Coppinger,  governor  of  East  Fkii- 
da,  issued  a  Proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  announcing  that  oo 
the  1 0th  day  of  this  month  "  possession  will  be  given  to  cdond 
Robert  Buder,  the  commissioner  legally  authorized  by  the  United 
States."  The  American  authorities  were  accordingly  put  in 
possession  of  the  dominion  of  the  Floridas.^ 

Missouri  was  admitted,  as  a  state,  into  the  Union*  Thb  is 
the  eleventh  state,  annexed  to  the  first  Thirteen  Ckmfederated 
States  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  making  the  wbok 
number  of  the  present  United  States  twenty  four. 

Indianapolis  was  laid  out  for  the  permanent  seat  of  govenmieat 
m  Indiana. 

A  new  county,  taken  from  the  counties  of  Ontario  and  Gene- 
see, was  erected  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  named,  in 
honour  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  *  Monroe  Coii- 
ly.'s — ^The  legislature  of  Missouri  fixed  the  seat  of  the  go^- 
ernment  of  the  state,  and  named  it  '  Jefferson.' — ^Albion  W0 
fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of  government  of  Edwards  counljin 
Illinois. 

Columbian  College,  recently  founded  at  Washington  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  organized,  and  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Staughton  was  inaugurated  its  President. — ^A  Professoisiq> 
of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  was  insdtuted  in  the  Universitjr « 
Cambridge,  and  Joseph  Green  Cogswell,  a.  m.  was  inaugurated 
Professor. — ^A  new  college  edifice  was  erected  for  the 


1  Niles*  Register,  xx.  353,  354,  404,  405,  where  copies  of  the  official 
are  preserved.    The  ProclamatioD  of  goveroor  Jackson  was  '*  tdveu  at  PCm 

Ae  1st  day  of  July,"  and  made  known  by  Robert  Butler,  United  States 

missioner,  at  '*  St.  Augustine,  East  Florida,  July  10, 1821. "<~Oq  the  anbil  of 
the  acting  governor  Worthington  at  St.  Augustine,  the  Spanish  EscriTiio  le- 
fiising  to  deliver  up  the  papers  in  his  possession,  three  American  citizeat  wem 
commissioned  to  take  possession  of  the  withheld  archives  and  documento,  who 
took  quiet  charge  of  11  boxes  of  papers.  All  the  private  papers  were  to  bt 
delivered  to  their  owners.    Intelligence  dated  at  St.  Augustine  6  October. 

S  Monroe,  the  capital  of  the  county,  contained,  in  1821»  a  cowl  hiHMffL  akB» 
and  50  or  60  buildings.    Worcester.  -— ~»   #— 
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modation  of  students  at  Yale  College.* — ^The  Theological  Semi-  1821. 
nary  of  the  Associated  Reformed  Church  in  New  York  was  v^^v^^ 
united  to  that  of  Princeton ;  and  its  library,  consisting  of  4C00 
volumes,  was  transferred  to  Princeton. — A  Presbyterian  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  was  established  at  Auburn,*  and  a  General  The- 
ological Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  New 
York. — ^The  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia  was  established, 
under  the  auspices  of  an  incorporated  society,  composed  of  judges 
and  members  of  the  bar,  and  denominated  '  The  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  Legal  Knowledge  and  Forensic  Eloquence.'— 
Essex  Historical  Society,  formed  at  Salem  in  Massachusetts, 
was  incorporated. — ^The  Apprentices  Library  at  Pliiladelphia 
was  incorporated. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio  to  provide  for  Ohio, 
the  regulation  and  support  of  common  schools. 

The  Laws  of  Illinois  from  1819  to  1821   are  compiled  in  Poblicm- 
2  volumes.' — American  Medical  Botany,  by  Jacob  Bigelow,  m.d.  **°"^ 
Rumford  Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Botany 
in  Harvard  University,  was  published  in  3  volumes. 

An  agreement  for  tlie  cession  and  purchase  of  lands  was  en-  African 
tered  into  between   the  agents  of  the  American  Colonization  ^^^' 
Society  and  the  kings,  princes,  and  head  men  of  Cape  Mesurado. 
— ^The  foundation  of  a  sctdement  for  the  African  colonists  was 
laid   near   Mesurado  river,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
Liberia;  and  to  this  place  the  colonists  that  had  gone  from  Liberia. 
America  were  removed.     In  honour  of  the   President  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  distinguished  services  which  he  rendered 
to  this  infant  colony,  the  new  town  built  there  was  called  Mon^  Monrona. 
rovia.^  • 

Two  respectable  gazettes  were  now  published  in  Florida,  one  Florida. 
at  Pensacola,  the  other  at  St.  Augusdne. 

1  The  number  of  buildingi  ia  nine,  of  which  four  are  devoted  to  the  uae  of 
•tudents. 

S  Instituted  in  1819. 

3  Griffith,  iii.  41]. 

4  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  held  at  Wash- 
inf^on  7  March  1822,  Bushrod  Washington  president.  Chapin*8  BAissionaiy 
Gazetteer.  In  1820  a  number  of  black  people  had  been  sent  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bacon ;  and  in  1821  the  Rev.  Joseph  R.  An- 
dros  and  Mr.  C.  Wiltberger,  agents  appointed  by  the  United  Stotes  govern- 
ment, carried  out  a  select  company,  consisting  of  28  effective  labourers  and 
a  number  of  children,  to  recruit  them.  Go  their  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone,  they 
were  placed  under  the  temporary  protection  of  the  authorities  of  that  colony. 
A  second  re -enforcement  of  the  colony,  of  about  50,  arrived  at  Monrovia 
in  August  1822,  Mr.  Ashmuo  being  agent.  The  Society  has  formed  a  con- 
stitution and  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  colony.  The  settlement 
in  1828  consisted  of  about  240.  In  1824  the  town  of  Monrovia  conaiited  of  70 
or  80  houses. 
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1821.        Elias  Boudinot  died,  in  the  82d  year  of  bis  age  ;^  Samud 
Worcester  died  at  Brainerd.^ 

1822- 

The  city  of  The  City  of  Boston  was  incorporated,  and  the  Hon.  Joho 
co^rated.  P^^'^'PS  was  elected  the  first  mayor.  The  first  of  May  being 
appointed  by  the  charter  as  the  day  for  the  coramencemeDt  oi 
the  municipal  year,  the  ceremonies  of  inducting  the  mayor  and 
other  ofiicers  into  their  new  ofiices  were  attended  at  Faneid 
Hall.  After  an  introductory  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin, 
senior  minister  of  the  metropolis,  chief  justice  Parker  adminis- 
tered the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  office  to  the  mayor  elect,  who 
administered  similar  oaths  to  the  aldermen  and  members  of  the 
common  council.  The  chairman  of  the  Selectmen  then  rose, 
and,  after  an  appropriate  address,  delivered  to  the  mayor  the 
city  Charter,  contained  in  a  superb  silver  case,  and  the  ancient 

1  Elias  Boudinot,  ll.d.  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1740..  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  Protestants,  who,  at  the  revocation  of  the  etfict  of 
Nantes,  fl^d  from  France  to  America.  After  receiving  a  classical  educatieo,  he 
en^ged  in  the  study  of  law  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Stocktoa 
of  Piinceton,  and  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  har  in  New  Jersey,  became 
very  eminent  in  his  profession.  In  1777  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  conf^res, 
and  in  1792,  its  president.  In  1789  he  was  aeain  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  boate 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  for  nt 
years.  On  quitting  that  station,  he  was  appointed  by  president  Washingtoo 
Director  of  the  National  Mint,  in  which  office  he  remained  12  or  14  years,  pe^ 
forming  its  duties  with  such  ability  and  fidelity,  as  commanded  univetral  coafi* 
dence.  Resigning  his  office,  he  withdrew  to  private  life,  and  resided  at  Burling 
ton,  where  *'  he  passed  his  time  in  literary  pursuits,  liberal  hospitality,  sad 
active  attention  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country  and  of^e  church  of  Chri^ 
for  which  he  was  ever  distinguished."  In  early  life  he  united  himself  in  foil 
commyuion  with  the  ChriMttian  church,  and  uniformly  continued  a  zealous  and 
exemplary  professor  of  religion.  Beside  liberal  donations  to  literary  and  religioaf 
objects  during  his  life,  he  left  large  bequests  to  them  at  his  death.  Such  dooa- 
tions,  or  bequests,  he  made  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  of  which  be  wu 
lone  an  active  and  useful  trustee;  to  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Princetoo; 
to  the  General  Assenkbly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to' various  Societies 
for  propagating  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad,  among  Jews  and  Gentiles;  aad 
particularly  to  the  American  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  may  be  considered  m 
the  father.  Of  this  Society  he  was  the  first  piesident,  and  continued  to  be  iti 
president  until  his  death. 

S  The  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester  was  bom  at  Hollis,  New  Hampshire,  and  'graduatei 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1795.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  chureh  in 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  in  1797 ;  dismissed  in  1802 ;  and  in  1803  installed 
pastor  01  a  church  in  Salem,  where  he  continued  until  his  death.  He  was 
respectable  for  talents  and  learning,  estimable  for  the  Christian  virtues,  and  ex- 
emplary for  piety.  He  was  a  very  early  and  zealous  promoter  of  the  misaoM 
from  New  England  to  the  heathen ;  was  the  first  SecretaiV  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  continued  in  the  office  throoKh  lifo; 
and  he  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Society  from  tbs 
time  of  its  organization.  In  1820  he  took  a  journey  to  the  Soudi,  to  impiova 
his  health,  and  visit  the  missionary  stations  among  the  Indians ;  and  on  the  ^ 
of  January,  1821,  died  at  Brainerd,  in  the  countiy  of  the  CbeiokoM. 
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act  iDCorporating  the  town  nearly  two  centuries  before,  together  1822. 
with  all  the  books  of  records,  title  deeds,  and  documents  be-  >^^>^^^ 
longing  to  the  inhabitants.  The  mayor,  in  his  address,  gave 
ample  testimony  of  the  wisdom  of  the  institutions  which  our  an- 
cestors established  for  the  management  of  their  municipal  con- 
cerns; to  the  intelligence  and  experience  of  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  who  had  for  a  long  period  meditated  a  change,  and  their 
influence  to  effect  it ;  and  to  the  ability,  diligence,  and  integrity 
of  the  boards  of  Selectmen,  justly  denominated  the  fathers  of 
the  town.  His  concluding  observations  were  illustrative  of  the 
city  charter,  and  conciliatory,  indicating  those  traits  in  his  own 
public  and  private  character,  "  which  endeared  him  to  men  of  all 
parties."  Referring  to  the  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  merits 
of  the  charter,  he  saidj  "  While  the  love  of  order,  benevolent 
affections  and  Christian  piety,  distinguish  as  they  have  done  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city,  they  may  enjoy  the  highest  blessings 
under  a  charter  which  has  so  few  imperfections,  as  that  which  the 
wisdom  of  our  Legislature  has  sanctioned."^ 

William  Duvall  of  Kentucky,  recently  judge  of  the  United  Govemorof 
States  court  in  East  Florida,  was  appointed  by  the  president,  *'*on«*«- 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  to  be  governor  of  the  territory  of 
Florida. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  erected  a  light  house  Genesee. 
ibr  the  harbour  of  Genesee. 

A  conspiracy  of  negroes  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  Negro  con- 
discovered  in  June,  and,  on  trial,  72  were  convicted,  35  of  whom  »P*'^*^y» 
were  executed,  and  37  sentenced  to  banishment. 

The  legislature  of  Mississippi  passed  an  act  to  establish  a  Education. 
literary  fund  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  education. — 
A  Professorship  of  Didactic  Theology  was  founded  in  Yale  Col-  Theology. 
lege.* — ^^rhe  Mercantile  Library  in    Philadelphia  was  formed, 
and  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Museum  in  that  city,  incorpo-  L^^"^'*"®* 
rated. — President  Adams  gave  into  immediate  possession  to  his 
native  town  Quincy,  nearly  200  acres  of  land  ;  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds to  be   applied   to   religious  and    literary  purposes  from 
generation  to  generation.     He  also  gave  to  the  town  his  whole 
library,  consisting  of  highly  valuable  books,  in  various  languages. 
— The  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  was  instituted. — A  brick 
building,  4  stories  high,  120  feet  in  length,  40  in  breadth,  and 

I  The  device  of  the  seal  of  the  Corporation  is,  a  view  of  the  city  as  seen  from 
the  harbour  and  South  Boston.  The  motto  is,'  "  Sicut  Palhbus,  ait  Deua 
JVobiscum  ;  "  the  inscription,  "  BOSTOJVLl,  condita,  A.  D.  1630.  Formam 
munieip,  CivitatU  aeeepit,  A.  D.  1822." 

S  In  1802  a  Professorsliip  of  Languages  and  Ecclesiastical  History  was  found- 
ed in  Yale  College,  now  called  the  Professorship  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew Lan^ages.  A  Professorship  of  Sacred  Lirerature  was  founded  in  that 
Seminary  m  1827. 
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containing  48  rooms,  was  erected  at  Providence)  Rhode  Island, 
at  the  expense  of  Nicholas  Brown,  and  presented  by  hun  to  the 
corporation  of  Brown  University, 

In  9  years  since  the  enrollment  and  license  of  the  first  steam 
boat  employed  in  trade  on  the  Mississippi,  there  were  89  boats 
enrolled  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  forming,  in  the  aggregate, 
a  tonnage  exceeding  18,000  tons. — ^Tbe  Arkansas  river  had  al- 
ready been  several  times  ascended  by  a  steam  boat  more  tbaa 
500  miles  from  the  Mississippi. — In  Alabama  there  were  now 
printed  11  newspsapers. — The  Roanoke  Canal  was  completed 
to  the  basin  at  Rock  Landing. 

At  the  manufactory  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  35,000  yards 
of  cloth  were  manufactured  in  a  week,  or  1,820,000  yards  in  a 
year.^ 

A  mission  was  instituted  at  Cataraugus  by  the  United  ForeigD 
Missionary  Society.  The  Indians  here  were  chiefly  of  the 
Seneca  tribes.  Missionary  stations  at  Tuscarora  and  Seneca, 
instituted  many  years  before  by  the  New  York  Missionary  So- 
ciety, had  been  recently  transferred  to  this  Society, — The  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  was 
instituted. 

Of  the  cadets  who  were  graduated  at  the  United  States  MiE- 
tary  Academy  at  West  Point,  from  June  1802  to  July  18S2, 
there  were  now  195  in  the  military  service,  and  3  in  the  cifil 
service  ;  9  had  been  killed  in  batde,  24  bad  died  in  the  service; 
93  had  resigned  or  were  disbanded  ;  total  324. 

The  laws  of  Connecticut  were  revised  and  published.  "  Tie 
recent  revision  of  the  statutes  of  this  state,"  said  governor  Woi- 
cott,  ^'  has  brought  us  to  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  in- 
teresting era.  We  now  see  concentrated  in  a  single  volume,  the 
results  of  the  wise  legislation  of  two  centuries,  embracing  the 
municipal  regulations  which  govern  the  conduct  of  a  civilized 
community,  where  agriculture,  commerce,  arts  and  science  hafe 
attained  that  proficiency,  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  devel- 
opement  and  maturity  of  each.  Though  to  inexperienced  eyes, 
this  code  may  appear  as  a  new  work,  produced  by  some  great 
change  in  our  social  system,  yet  to  more  accurate  observers  it 
will  be  apparent,  that  it  embraces  the  most  ancient  regulations  of 
the  founders  of  New  England."* 

The  American  edition  of  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  revised,  coi^ 
reeled,  enlarged,  and  adapted  to  this  country,  was  completed 


1  The  number  of  workmen  employed  at  this  manufictoiy  waa  about  WMli 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  Americans.  The  cloth  for  thlrting  and  f  heeling  was 
gaining  credit  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 

d  Governor  Wolcott*i  Message,  May  Seasion,  1822. 
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at  Philadelphia  in  41  volumes,  with  6  additional  volumes  of    1832. 
plates.^  v^-v^^/ 

William  Pinkney  died  at  Washington,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  Deathi. 
age  ;*  William  Dandridge  Peck,  aged  69  ;^  Levi  Frisbie,  aged 
38;*  Alexander  Metcalf  Fisher,  aged  28  years  ;^   and  John 

1  It  contains  147  highly  finished  enmyin^ ;  and  was  the  boldest  attempt  in 
the  way  of  publication,  ever  made  in  tne  United  States. 

S  William  Pinkney,  li..d.  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  in  1766.  He 
prepared  himself  for  the  bar  under  the  instruction  of  judge  Chase,  au4  was 
admitted  to  practise  in  1786.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Mary- 
land, which  ratified  the  federal  constitution.  After  sustaining  various  high 
offices  in  the  state  and  nation,  he  was  appointed  in  1806  envoy  extraordinary  to 
London ;  and  on  the  letum  of  Mr.  Monroe  in  1808,  minister  plenipotentiary. 
Id  1811  he  was  appointed  attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  and  sustained 
the  office  with  high  reputation  until  1814,  when  he  resigned  it.  In  1816  he 
was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Russia,  and  envoy  to  Naples ;  and 
after  his  return,  in  1819,  was  appointed  one  of  the  senators  of  Maryland  in 
eongress,  in  which  station  he  continued  until  his  death.  "  He  possessed  splen- 
did talents,  and  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  orators  and  statesmen  of  his 
time.'*    I^mpriere. 

3  Obituary  Notice  of  Professor  Peck  m  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  z.  161—170. 
Mr.  Peck  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1782.  For  nearly  twenty  years  his 
mind  was  assiduously  and  intently  devoted  to  the  pursuits  to  which  his  genius 
and  taste  inclined  him.  On  the  establishment  of  a  Professorship  of  Natural 
History  at  Cambridge,  he  was  elected  by  the  subscribers  the  first  professor ; 
and  he  continued  in  the  office  until  his  death.  **  In  zoology,  ornithology,  and 
icthyology,  his  knowledge  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  individual 
in  this  part  of  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  in  the  nation.**  In  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  visited  the  most  emi- 
nent scientific  establishments.  He  was  absent  three  years,  and  made  his  longest 
etay  in  Sweden,  the  birth  place  of  Linnseus.  During  his  absence,  he  collected 
a  valuable  library  of  books  connected  with  the  subjects  of  his  professorship, 
ftod  which  belong  to  the  foundation,  together  with  many  exquisite  preservations 
of  natural  subjects,  and  rare  specimens  of  art-  *'  He  was  intimately  conversant 
with  the  productions  of  divine  power  and  wisdom  in  the  external  creation.  He 
was  accustomed  to  see  God  in  his  works.  He  lived  and  died  in  a  sense  of  his 
being  and  presence,  and  the  hope  of  his  favour.** 

4  Professor  Frisbie  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frisbie,  a  very  worthy  and 
respectable  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  He  was  born  in  1784,  and 
educated  at  Harvard  College.  In  1805  he  was  chosen  Latin  tutor  in  that  semi- 
nary, and  he  continued  in  the  tutorship  until  1811,  when  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  Latin  language.  The  duties  of  tliis  professorship,  by  his  classi- 
cal attainments  and  his  long  experience  in  the  department,  he  was  eminently 

aualified  to  perform  with  facility  and  accuracy ;  and  he  continued  to  discharge 
liem  until  1817,  when  he  was  inaugurated  Professor  of  Moral  Philosopliy. 
Several  of  his  ingenious  and  elegant  compositions  in  prose  and  verse,  with 
extracts  from  the  manuscript  notes  of  his  Lectures,  were  published  after  his 
death,  in  a  "  Collection  of  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Professor  Frisbie ; 
with  some  notice^*  of  his  Life  and  Character,"  by  Professor  Norton. 

5  Professor  Fisher  was  horn  in  Franklin,  Ma-tsachusetts,  in  1794,  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1813,  and  in  1815  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  that  seminary. 
In  1817  he  was  elected  adjunct  professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  in  1819  entered  upon  the  entire  duties  of  his  office.  During  the 
f  hort  period  of  his  professorial  life,  he  prepared  a  full  course  of  lectures  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  with  theoretical  and  practical  experiments,  which  for  co- 
piousness, clearness,  and  exact  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
equalled  the  highest  expectations  of  his  friends.  Afler  having  once  delivered 
the  course,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  Europe  to  improve  himself  in  his  profes- 
sional studies,  and  on  the  22d  of  April,  this  year,  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the 
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1822.     Stark,  at  Manchesteri  New  Hampshire,  in  the  94tfa  year  of  hb 

1823- 

NewconsU-      The  new  Constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York,  made  the 

N*Yort!     '*^^  year,  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January.     The  6rst 

general  election  under  this  constitution  was   in  the  preceding 

November. 

Rochester.       I8  ten  days  preceding  the  6th  of  May,  10,000  barreb  of  floor 

were  shipped  at  the  village  of  Rochester,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  for 

Albany  and  New  York.     The  completion  of  the  canal  aqueduct 

across  the  Genesee  river  was  celebrated  by  the  passage  of  boats, 

escorted  by  the  military  companies,  societies,  and  citizens  of  (be 

village.     The  sixth  house  for  public  worship,  a  Roman  Carbolic 

Cunai  nayi- chapel,  was  built  in  Rochester.^ — On  the   1st  of  October  the 

gation.        whole  line  of  the  Canal  between  Albany  and  Schenectady  was 

prepared  for  the  reception  of  water.     On  that  part  of  the  line 

there  were  two  stupendous  aqueducts,  and  29  locks  between 

Albany  and  Schenectady.     On  the  8th  of  the  month,  the  first 

packet  Albion,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where,  with  a  single  exception,  all  die 
passengers  were  lost  in  the  waves.  Professor  Fisher  early  discovered  fttf 
uncommon  talents  for  the  acquisition  and  commuuication  of  knowledge*  md 
excited  hi&h  expectations  of  his  usefulness  and  distinction.  As  an  oflkec 
of  college, lie  was  regarded  as  "  a  model  of  integrity  and  faithfulness.  The 
peculiar  traits  of  his  character  were  the  amiable,  the  modest,  the  refined ;  od 
to  these  qualities  was  united  a  deep  sense  of  religious  obligation.  Several  ti 
his  scientific  papers  were  inserted  in  Professor  Silliman*8  Journal  of  Scieoee 
and  the  Arts.  He  sent  an  account  of  his  Observations  on  the  Comet  of  ISlf, 
and  calculation  of  its  orbit,  to  Dr.  Bowditch  of  Salem,  who  communicated  it  tii 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  it  is  inserted,  with  an  aitida 
of  Dr.  Bowditch*8  on  the  subject,  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Memoir»  of  the 
Academy.     Lempricre.     Professor  Kingsley*s  Eulogy  on  Professor  Fisher. 

1  Memoir  of  general  Stark,  in  Farmer  and  Moore's  Hist.  Collections  for  1821 
N.  Hampshire  Gazetteer,  Art.  Manchester.  General  Stark  was  bom  at  Lod- 
donderr}',  New  Hampshire,  in  1728.  As  early  as  the  year  1752  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians,  while  hunting  near  Baker's  river,  in  Rumney.  Id  tks 
subsequent  French  and  Indian  war,  in  which  he  had  the  command  of  a  coiL|May 
of  rangers,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  bravery.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution 
he  was  among  the  most  conspicuous  for  his  valour  and  success.  In  1773  he 
was  appointed  a  colonel  of  one  of  the  three  regiments  raised  in  New  Hud|h 
shire,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  At  the  battle  of  Trenton,  in  ITi^, 
he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  led  the  van  of  the 
attack.  He  defeated  colonels  Baum  and  Breyman  at  the  battle  of  Bennington, 
in  1777.  For  this  victory  he  received  the  thanks  of  congress,  and  was  appoial- 
ed  brigadier  general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States ;  and,  before  hb  deathi 
was  the  only  surviving  American  general  officer  of  the  revolution. 

S  Account  of  Rochester,  1827.  The  6r8t  canal  boat  left  the  village  for  Little 
Falls,  laden  with  flour,  in  1822.  The  second  house  for  public  worship  was 
built  in  the  village  by  Episcopalians  in  1820.  A  paper  mill  had  been  bualt 
tiiere,  and  the  second  weekly  newspaper,  entitled  *  The  Rochester  Telegiaph,* 
established,  in  1818 ;  and  a  second  bridge  built  across  the  Genesee  riyerin  thi 
village,  in  1819. 
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boats  passed  from  the  west  and  north,  through  the  canal,  into  the  1823. 
tide  waters  of  Hudson  and  Albany,  amidst  the  celebration  of  v^-\/«%/ 
thousands. — ^The  schooner  Rebecca  from  Halifax,  North  Caro- 
lina, arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  28th  of  April  through  Albemarle 
Sound  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  with  a  cargo  consisting  of 
59  bales  of  cotton,  49  barreb  of  flour,  and  39  hogsheads  of  to- 
bacco. 

At  Patterson,  N.  Jersey,  there  were  3  extensive  woollen  facto-  Pattenon. 
lies,  and  2  duck  factories,  supplying,  in  a  great  measure,  the  United 
'  States  navy  with  canvass,  and  consuming  upwards  of  a  ton  of  flax 
per  day  ;  3  factories  making  machinery,  one  of  which  is  stated  to 
be  the  most  extensive  and  complete  of  any  in  the  United  States ; 
3  most  extensive  bleach  greens ;  2  brass  and  iron  founderies ; 
saw  and  grist  mills ;  paper  mill ;  rolling  and  slitting  mill ;  nail  fac- 
tory, and  a  reed  factory.  There  also  were  4  places  of  public 
worship,  i  seminary,  6  schools,  and  2  printing  offices. 

Lechmere  Point,  in  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  now  contained  Lechmera 
a  population  of  more  than  1000  souls.  Its  recent  and  rapid  ^^"^^ 
growth  is  principally  ascribed  to  its  manufacturing  and  provision 
establishments.  In  the  glass  house,  cutting  house,  and  other 
appendages  to  the  manufactory,  140  workmen  were  constantly 
employed.  There  were  manufactured  here  22,400ibs.  of  glass 
vessels  per  week,  many  of  which  were  beautifully  cut,  and  sent 
into  Boston  and  various  other  places  for  sale.  The  annual 
amount  of  sales  was  1 50,000  dollars.  Beside  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  provisions  packed  at  the  provision  establishment,  and 
large  manufactories  of  candles  and  soap,  there  were  at  the  Point 
ad  extensive  pottery,  a  brewery,  and  2  large  carriage  manufac- 
tories ;  and  in  the  vicinity  1 50  men  were  employed  in  making 
.  bricks  from  an  inexhaustible  bed  of  clay. 

The  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  was  incorporated.^ —  N.  Hamp- 
The  completion  of  two  centuries  from  the  first  landing  at  Pas-  ■**"*• 
cataqua  was  ce^ebrated  at  Portsmouth  on  the  21st  of  May. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  New  Penitenliarv,  intended  for  the  Peniten- 
reception  and  security  of  prisoners  in  places  of  solitary  confine-  ""y* 
ment,  was  laid  at  Philadelphia  on  the  22d  of  May. 

John  McLean  of  Boston,  lately  deceased,  left  100,000  dollars  M4m.  Geo- 
in  aid  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hostpital. — A  donation  of  e«Y^o»- 
6000  dollars  was  presented  by  Mr.  Sheldon  Clark,  of  Oxford,  ^* 
Connecticut,  to  Yale  College. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  A»yiain  for 
Dumb  at  Hartford,  about  6  years,  110  had  been  received  as  purab!'*** 
pupils,  dO  had  left  the  Asylum,  and  69  now  remained. 

In  the  Foreign  Mission  school  at  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  there  Cornwall 

School. 

1  The  first  volume  of  its  CoUections  was  pabliihed  in  1824. 
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were  36  pupils ;  of  whom  1 5  were  from  nine  difllerent  tribes  of 
the  American  aborigines,  and  9  frora  the  Sandwich  Islands;  the 
rest  were  chiefly  from  the  Eastern  continent.^ 

A  mission  was  commenced  by  the  American  Board  of  Fordgp 
Missions  at  Mackinaw. — An  American  mission  was  comnieDced 
at  Beyroot  in  Western  Asia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterraoeao, 
near  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

A  church  was  organized  at  the  Seneca  viUage,  and  four  intelli- 
gent young  chiefs  were  admitted  to  communion.^ 

On  the  28th  and  29tli  of  March  there  was  an  uncoiniDDB 
storm  from  the  northeast,  which  extended  from  New  Yoric  to 
Virginia. 

Early  in  September,  after  a  severe  drought,  a  fire  commeno* 
ing  in  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Wiscasset,  Maine,  made  great 
and  extensive  desolation.  The  flames,  borne  rapidly  towards 
the  town  by  a  gale,  caught  tiie  dwelling  houses,  22  of  which, 
with  a  great  number  of  other  buildings,  mills,  and  stock,  were 
consumed.  Alna  sustained  a  similar  conflagration.  The  value 
of  property  destroyed  in  Wiscasset  was  estimated  at  50,650 
dollars ;  of  that  destroyed  in  Alna,  at  22,000  dollars.  The 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  at  an  eariy  period 
after  the  fire,  amounted  to  25,293  dollars.  Beside  the  destruc- 
tion in  the  two  villages,  there  was  an  immense  loss  sustained  by 
the  conflagration  of  the  wood,  fields  of  grain,  and  other  valuable 
property,  for  the  distance  of  7  miles. 

A  collection  of  the  records  and  documents  connected  widi 
the  assumption  and  establishment  of  government  by  the  people 
of  Vermont,  with  early  journals  of  the  council  of  state  and  the 
assembly,  and  other  papers,  edited  by  William  Slade,  jun.  Secre- 
tary of  state,  was  printed  at  Middlebury. 

John  TreadweU  died,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age  ;'  Samud 


1  Of  this  residue,  1  was  from  New  Zealand,  1  from  Malayah  Ardupebs^ 
1  from  Portugal,  3  from  Chioa,  2  from  the  Greek  Islands,  1  Jew,  and  S  joong 
men  of  the  United  States.  This  school  was  instituted  in  1816,  and  opened  ia 
1817,  under  the  direction  of  the  American  board  of  Commiasionecs  for  Faid^ 
Missions. 

3  Mr.  Jabez  B.  Hyde,  who  was  sent  to  the  Seneca  tribe  by  the  New  Toik 
Missionary  Society  in  1811,  continued  amons  them,  in  the  capacity  fini  tf 
teacher,  and  then  of  catechist,  until  1821.  He  translated  and  printed  seveal 
portions  of  Scripture  into  the  Seneca  language. 

1  John  TreadweU,  ll.d.  was  bom  at  Farminf^on,  in  Connecticut,  in  1T4S^ 
and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1767.  He  studied  law,  and  pettM  ia 
his  native  town,  where  he  was  early  introduced  into  civil  employments,  far 
which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  and  he  passed  successiTely  through  nany  if 
the  most  important  offices  in  the  state.  From  1776,  with  the  exception  ol  set 
year,  he  was  elected  annually  a  .representative  to  the  legislature  until  IVn* 
when  he  was  transferred  to  a  seat  in  the  council,  which  he  retained  until  179S, 
when  he  was  chosen  lieutenant  governor.  On  the  death  of  govenior  Tftimbal 
in  the  autumn  of  1809,  he  was  appointed  by  the  lenslatare  to  anceeed  Imt 
and  in  the  ensuing  spcUig  was  elected  goTemor  by  £e  people.    He  hid  fit* 
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Wyllys,  at  Hartford,  aged  84  years;*  Nathaniel  Peabody,  in     1823. 
bis  82d  year  ;^  Tapping  Reeve,  aged  78  ;*  George  Cabot,  aged    v^-v-^w/ 
72;*  John  Phillips,  at  Boston,  in  his  53d  year;®  and  Samuel  Deatiw. 
Welch,  at  Bow,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  his  113ih  year. 

▼ioosly  been  20  years  judge  of  probate,  3  years  a  judge  of  the  county  court, 
20,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors,  and  19,  a  member  of  the  corporation 
of  YaJe  College.  He  had  a  principal  agency  in  establishing  the  school  fund 
of  the  state,  and  was  one  of  the  board  of  managers  until  1820.  Governor 
Treadwell  was  a  fervent,  and  intelligent  Christian,  and  while  an  exemplary 
member  of  the  church  at  home,  performed  important  services  to  other  churches. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  office  he  filled  from  the 
oi^nization  of  that  body  until  his  death.  ' "  He  possessed  a  sound  and  vigorous 
mind,"  and  beside  his  knowledge  "  in  law  and  politics,  was  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  literature,  science,  and  theology." 

*  Samuel  Wyllys,  son  of  George  Wyllys,  secretary  of  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
was  bom  in  1739,  and  educated  at  Yale  College.  In  1775  he  was  appointed 
by  the  state  government,  lieutenant  colonel  of  general  Spencer's  regiment,  and 
soon  after  by  congress,  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  Connecticut  line,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  with  reputation,  through  the  war  of  the  revolution.  After 
tile  peace,  he  sustained  several  civil  offices,  was  a  representative  in  the  general 
mssembly,  and  major  general  in  the  militia  of  the  state.  In  1796  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  secretary  of  state,  and  continued  in  office  until  1809,  when  a 
paralytic  affection  obliged  him  to  resign  it.  "  He,  with  \m  father,  and  grand- 
lather,  held  the  office  of  secretary  9S  successive  years  ;  a  fact  probably  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  republics." — The  Cua&ter  Oak,  near  the  Wyllys 
mansion  house,  is  still  standing. 

3  General  Peabody  sustained  many  important  offices  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  after  it;  and  was  a  useful  citizen,  an  enlightened  politician, 

.  mnd  a  firm  and  ardent  friend  to  his  country.    Farmer  and  Moore,  Hist.  Coll. 
for  1823. 

4  Tapping  Reeve,  l.l..d.  was  bom  at  Brook  Haven,  Long  Island,  in  1774, 
mod  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1763.  After  spending  some  time  in  that  seminary 
as  a  tutor,  he  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  at  Litchfield  in  Connecticut,  and 
soon  became  eminent  in  the  profession.  He  was  for  many  years  a  Judge  of  the 
superior  court  of  that  state,  and  for  a  considerable  period,  chief  justice.  He 
founded  the  Law  School  at  Litchfield,  and  was  for  nearly  30  years  the  principal 
instructor  in  that  distinguished  institution.  Judge  Reeve  was  eminent  for  up- 
rightness and  piety,  and  held  the  first  rank  among  his  contemporaries  in 
vigorous  talents  and  legal  attainments,  and  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  community. 

5  The  Hon.  George  Cabot  was  bom  at  Salem,  and  employed  the  early  part 
of  his  life  in  foreign  commerce.  Possessing  a  vigorous  and  inquisitive  mind, 
he  made  his  voyages  to  other  countries  the  means  of  obtaining  varied  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Massachusetts 
which  formed  the  constitution  of  that  state,  and  of  the  convention  which 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  1790  he  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  that  body,  and  one  of  the  confidential  friends  of  Washington  and 
Hamilton.  In  1808  he  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  Miissacluisetts ;  in 
1814  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  met  for  consultation 
at  Hartford,  and  was  chosen  its  president ;  and  afterwards  retired  from  public 
life.  He  was  a  sagacious  statesman,  uncommon)^'  versed  in  the  science  of 
political  economy,  and  a  vigorous  and  persuasive  speaker.  He  was  distinc^ish- 
ed  for  a  graceful  simplicity  of  manners,  for  sincere  and  disinterested  patriotism, 
and  for  integrity  and  benevolence. 

6  The  Hon.  John  Phillips  was  born  in  Boston,  and  educated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1788.  He  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  at  an  eariy  period  was  appointed  attorney  for  Suffolk.     For  the  last  19  years 
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1824. 

March  13.  ARTICLES  of  a  Convention  between  the  United  States  of 
Convention  America  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  suppression  of  the  Africtn 
sing  the  slave  trade,  were  subscribed  at  Liondon  by  plenipotentiaries  ap- 
African       pointed  for  that  purpose.     By  the  first  article,  the  cominandefs 

*  and  commissioned  ojflicers  of  each  of  the  two  high  contracting 
parties,  duly  authorized  by  their  respective  governments  to  cruise 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  of  America,  and  of  the  West  Indies,  lor 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  are  empowered,  under  cemin 
restrictions,  to  detain,  examine,  capture,  and  deliver  over  for 
trial  and  adjudication  by  some  competent  tribunal,  any  ship  or 
vessel  concerned  in  the  illicit  traffic  of  slaves,  and  carrying  the 
flag  of  the  olher.^ 

April  5.  A  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Iris 

wUh^Rus-^  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias  was  concluded  and  signed 
lia.  at  St.  Petersburg.     By  the  third  article  of  this  convention  it  was 

agreed,  "  that,  hereafter,  there  shall  not  be  formed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  said  States, 
any  establishment  upon  the  Northern  Coast  of  of  America,  nor 
in  any  of  the  Islands  adjacent,  to  the  north  of  fifty  four  degrees 
and  forty  minutes  of  north  latitude ;  and  that,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, there  shall  be  none  formed  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under 
the  authority  of  Russia,  south  of  the  same  parallel."^ 
Arrival  of  General  La  Fayette,  on  receiving  an  invitation  from  congress, 
ETFa'ciie  ^^"^®  ^'^  America.     He  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  New  York  on 

*  the  13th  of  August,  and  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the  vice 
president  at  Staten  Island.     A  committee  of  the  corporation  of 

of  his  life  he  was  a  meniher  of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  seveial 
years  its  president  He  was  a  member  of  the  conventtoa  which  revised  (lie 
constitution  of  the  state,  and  on  the  incorporation  of  the  city  of  Boston,  was 
elected  the  first  mayor.  At  the  close  of  his  official  year  he  declined  a  re- 
election. A  few  weeks  after  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  mayor,  wfaik 
attending  his  public  duties  on  the  day  of  General  Election,  he  was  seized  with 
the  angina  pectoris,  and  died  the  following  morning.  By  a  rare  union  of  taleoti 
and  virtues,  he  conciliated  general  esteem,  and  inspired  universal  confidence. 
He  was  highly  estimable  in  private  life,  and  in  public,  eminently  useful.  Hii 
friend  the  Hon.  Mr.  Quincy,  who  succeeded  him  as  mayor,  spoke,  at  his  in- 
auguration, in  high  and  just  terms  of  his  predecessor,  and  of  the  wise,  prudent, 
and  faithful  citizens  who  composed  the  first  city  council.  *•*  Their  labours,** 
said  he,  '*  have  been  indeed,  in  a  measure,  unobtrusive,  but  they  have  been 
various,  useful,  and  well  considered.  They  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
prosperity  of»our  city  deep,  and  on  right  principles." 

1  State  Papers,  1824,  where  is  a  copy  of  the  Convention,  signed  by  Richard 
Rush,  W.  Huskisson,  Stratford  Canning. 

S  The  Convention  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  by  Le  Comte  Charles  de 
Nesselrode  and  Pierre  de  Poletica,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  by  Henry  Middle- 
ton  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  signed  by  the  presid«iit  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington  12  January,  1825. 
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• 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  a  great  number  of  distinguished  citi-     1824. 
zeiis,  proceeded  to  Staten  Island,  to  welcome  him  to  their  capital.    >,^»v^w 
A  splendid  escort  of  steam  boats,  decorated  with  the  flags  of 
every  nation,  and   bearing  thousands  of  citizens,  brought  him  to 
the  view  of  assembled  multitudes  at  New  York,  who  manifested 
their  joy  at  beholding  him  by  shouts,  acclamations,  and  tears. 
At  the  City  Hall  the  officers  of  the  city  and  many  citizens  were 
presented  to  him  ;  and  he  was  welcomed  by  an  address  from 
the  mayor.     While  he  was   at   New  York,   deputations  from 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New   Haven,   and   from   many  oUier   • 
cities,  arrived  wiih  invitations  for  him  to  visit  them.     After  re- 
maining a  few  days  at  New  York,  he  proceeded  to  Boston, 
where  he  met  with  the  same  cordial  reception.^ — ^The  general 
soon  after  returned  to  New  York,  visited  Albany  and  the  towns 
on  Hudson's  river,  and  afterwards  passed  through  the  interme- 
diate states  to  Virginia.     He  returned  to  Washington  during  the 
session  of  congress,  and  remained  there  several  weeks.     Con- 
gress voted  him  the  sum  of  200,000  dollars,  and  a  township  of 
land,  as  a  remuneration,  in  part,  of  his  services  during  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  and  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude. 

The  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  William  Penn  on  the  shores  AnnWena- 
of  America  was  commemorated,  for  the  first  time,  at  Philadel-  [an^in|.'"'* 
phia,  on  the  4th  of  October.     The  event  was   celebrated  in 
Laetitia  court,  at  the  house  once  the  property  and-  residence  of 


1  La  Fayette  came  to  Boston  through  New  Haven  and  Providence.  On  his 
entrance  into  Massachusetts,  a  deputation  from  Boston  met  him,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  seat  of  governor  Eustis  in  Roxbury,  where  they  received  an 
escort  of  800  citizens  of  Boston,  the  mayor  and  corporation  awaiting  liis  arrival 
mt  the  city  lines.  The  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  male  and  female,  were 
arranged  on  the  side  of  the  common  adjoining  the  Mall,  under  the  care 
of  their  respective  teachers,  in  two  lines,  and  Uirough  these  the  procession 
passed.  On  the  25th  o(  August  the  general  attended  the  annual  commence- 
ment at  Cambridge,  and  received  the  cordial  welcome  of  a  numerous  assem« 
blage,  and  the  salutation  of  the  University.  The  next  day  he  was  present  at 
the  anniversary  of  a  literary  Society,  connected  with  the  university,  and  pro- 
fessor Everett,  in  an  oration  before  the  Society,  addressed  him  with  pertinency 
and  pathos,  the  auditory  testifying  their  concurrence  by  their  tears  and  ap- 

Elauses.  "  With  the  present  year,"  said  the  orator,  "  will  be  completed  the 
alf  century  from  that  most  important  era  in  human  history,  the  commencement 
of  our  revolutionary  war.  The  jubilee  of  our  national  existence  is  at  hand. 
The  space  of  time,  that  has  elapsed  since  that  momentous  date,  has  laid  down 
in  the  dust,  which  the  blood  of  many  of  them  had  already  hallowed,  most  of 
the  great  men  to  whom,  under  Providence,  we  owe  our  national  existence  and 
privileges.  A  few  still  survive  among  us,  to  reap  the  rich  fiuits  of  their  labours 
and  sufferings ;  and  One  has  yielded  himself  to  the  united  voice  of  a  people, 
and  returned  in  his  age,  to  receive  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  whom  he 
devoted  his  youth.  .  .  .  Welcome,  friend  of  our  fathers,  to  our  shores  !  Happy 
are  our  eyes  that  behold  those  venerable  features.  Enjoy  a  triumph,  such  as 
never  conqueror  nor  monarch  enjoyed,  the  assurance  that  throughout  America 
there  is  not  a  bosom  which  does  not  beat  with  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  sound 
of  your  name.*' 
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the  founder  of  the  colony,  where  an  appropriate  address  wis 

delivered  by  Mr.  Duponceau. 

There  passed,  this  year,  10,000  boats,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  Boats  with  commodities  proceeded 
at  the  rate  of  55  miles,  and  boats  with  passengers,  nearly  100 
miles  in  24  hours.  On  the  15th  of  December,  a  boat  laden 
with  merchandise  arrived  at  Utica  from  Albany.  Across  the 
canal  between  these  two  places  300  bridges  had  been  erected.* 

There  were  at  this  time  under  the  care  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  1 8  synods, 
77  presbyteries,  1979  congregations,  1027  ministers.  The 
number  of  vacant  congregations  was  739,  licentiates  1 73,  candi- 
dates 195. 

The  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia  was  incorporated. 
There  were  at  this  time  in  that  city  55  printing  offices,  containio; 
112  presses,  and  supporting  about  1  oO  workmen.* — Berkshire 
Medical  Institution  at  PittsBeld,  Massachusetts,  was  incorporated. 
— ^The  chapel  of  Yale  College  was  built.^ — ^The  United  Stales 
Literary  Gazette  was  published  at  Boston. 

The  capitol  of  Kentucky  at  Frankfort  was  burnt,  and  manj 
papers  and  books,  belonging  to  the  legislature,  were  consumed.* 

The  crop  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  was  estimated  at- 40,000  hogs- 
heads. 

Four  cannon  were  taken  from  the  spot  in  St.  Mary's  river 
on  which  the  first  fort  in  Maryland  was  built  by  Leonard  Cal- 
vert, brother  of  lord  Baltimore,  at  the  original  settlement  of  the 
colony. 

William   Rogers   died   at  Philadelphia,   in  bis  74th  year;' 


1  Tlie  tolls  collected,  tliis  year,  on  the  Erie  Canal  amounted  to  4^294,546^; 
on  Champlain  Canal,  to  $46,214.45;  total,  $340,761.7.  The  whole  amouBt 
of  canal  tolls  received  from  the  commencement  of  the  canal  to  this  year,  Wr 
cludinp:  $8738  received  from  Western  Inland  Navigation,  was  9494,73SJ8w 
New  York  Spectator  17  June,  1825,  from  Albany  Daily  Advertiser. 

3  In  the  preceding  year,  the  Schuylkill  water  was  introduced  by  pipes  iolo 
3954  private  dwelline^s,  and  185  manufectories  in  Philadelphia;  401  piifata 
baths  were  also  supplied  with  it. 

3  Beside  a  place  for  worship,  the  chapel  has  a  room  for  the  accommodatioii  af 
the  theoloG:ical  profesi^ors  and  students.  The  old  chapel  is  now  the  Athemeoa* 
and  contains  the  philosophical  apparatus,  a  lecture  room  for  the  department  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  rooms  for  the  society  Libraries,  a  Reading  room,  and  sev- 
eral rooms  for  students.  The  Lycoeum  contains  lecture  rooms  and  rooms  for 
students.     The  whole  number  of  college  buildings  is  nine. 

4  The  capitol  was  one  of  the  first  edifices  of  the  western  country.  It  wai 
built  in  1816,  and  cost  about  30,000  dollars,  chiefly  raised  by  the  contributions 
of  the  citizens  of  Frankfort  and  its  vicinity.  The  public  offices  adjacent  wers 
saved.     The  fire  was  accidental. 

5  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers  was  bom  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1751.  and  wai 
s^raduated  at  Providence  in  1769.  In  1772  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  &sd 
Baptist  church  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  coutioued  until  the  commencdment  of 
the  revolution  in  1775,  when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Pennsylvania 
forces,  and  afterwards  of  a  brigade  of  tho  continentad  army ;  and  he  remainid 
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Charles  Thomson,  at  his  residence  near  Philadelphia,  m  the  95tb     1824. 
year  of  bis  age.^  y^^^^^^^ 

1825. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  ln«ogn»" 
States,  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  Vice  President. 

The  president,  in  his  address  on  this  occasion,  said,  in  unfold-  President's 
ing  to  his  countrymen  the  principles  by  which  he  should  be  -J^*^ 
governed  in  the  ful6Iment  of  his  official  duties,  his  first  resort 
should  be  to  that  constitution,  which  he  should  swear,  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend.  "  That  revered 
instrument  enumerates  the  powers,  and  prescribes  the  duties,  of 
the  executive  magistrate ;  and,  in  its  first  words,  declares  the 
purposes  to  which  these,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  government, 
instituted  by  it,  should  be  invariably  and  sacredly  devoted — to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  of  this 
union,  in  their  successive  generations."  Having  recited  what 
had  been  done  by  the  government  in  the  compass  of  36  years 
since  this  great  national  covenant  was  instituted,  the  president 
took  a  retrospective  view  to  the  epoch  of  the  confederation. 
*'  The  year  of  jubilee  since  the  first  formation  of  our  union  has 
just  elapsed  ;  that  of  the  declaration  of  our  independence  is  at 

Id  the  service  until  1781.  In  1789  he  was  elected  professor  of  English  and 
Oratory  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  to  the 
smme  office  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  held  until  1812,  when 
he  resigned.  '*  He  held  a  highly  respectable  rank  in  talents  and  learning, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  for  tiis  ability  and  faithfulness  as  a  preacher,  and 
his  excellence  as  a  man."    Lempriere. 

1  He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  but  left  that  country  when  very  young,  in  company 
with  his  father  and  three  brothers,  being  himself  the  your.gest  son.  He  was 
about  11  years  of  age  when  he  arrived  in  America.  His  father  died  on  the 
|>assage  ;  and  the  captain  turned  him  and  his  brothers  on  shore  at  New  Castle, 
**  with  but  very  slender  means  of  providing  for  themselves  in  a  strange  country.** 
Charles  was  educated  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allison,  an  eminent 
classical  scholar,  who  at  that  time  taught  a  school  in  Maryland,  where  he  made 
such  acquirements  as  enabled  him,  when  a  very  young  man,  to  keep  the  Friends 
Academy  with  good  reputation.  He  afterwards  married,  and  went  into  busi- 
ness in  the  city,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Franklin,  and,  together 
with  his  advice  which  he  solicited,  he  obtained  his  friendship,  which  lasted 
tiirough  the  Doctor's  life.  At  the  meeting  of  the  first  congress  in  1774,  he 
was  unexpectedly  called  upon  with  a  request  to  take  their  minutes ;  and  he 
performed  that  service  with  singular  diligence,  punctuality,  and  fidelity.  He 
wrote  and  attested  the  minutes  until  the  contest  was  closed,  and  may  well  be 
called  **  perpetual  secretary  "  of  the  revolutionary  Congress.  The  Indians,  into 
one  of  whose  tribes  he  was  adopted  many  years  before  his  death,  gave  him  a 
name,  sienifying  **  The  Man  of  Truth"  and  he  completely  verified  the  appel- 
lation. He  was  a  true  republican  of  the  old  school.  **  He  was  most  strictly 
moral  and  religious,  attending  more  to  the  spirit  than  to  the  forms  of  religion, 
but  his  mind  was  fully  imbued  with  the  great  truths  of  Christianity."  American 
QiMutedy  Review,  i.  jSrt.  Ausrican  Bioqrapht. 
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1825.  band.  The  consummation  of  both  was  effected  by  this  oonstito- 
v^-v"^^  tion.  Since  that  period,  a  population  of  four  millions  has  multi- 
plied to  twelve.  A  terriiory,  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  has 
been  extended  from  sea  to  sea.  New  states  have  been  admitted 
to  the  union,  in  numbers  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  first 
confederation.  Treaties  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  have 
been  concluded  with  the  principal  dominions  of  the  earth.  The 
people  of  other  nations,  inhabitants  of  regions  acquired,  not  hj 
conquest,  but  by  compact,  have  been  united  with  us  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  our  rights  and  duties,  of  our  burdens  and  blessio,^" 
Notice  was  taken  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  of  settle- 
ments, of  commerce  and  arts,  of  liberty  and  law.  The  great 
features  of  the  administration  of  the  preceding  president  were 
sketched.  '^  Under  the  pledge  of  these  promises,  made  by  that 
eminent  citizen,  at  the  time  of  his  first  induction  to  this  o£5ce,  in 
his  career  of  eight  years,  the  internal  taxes  have  been  repealed ; 
sixty  millions  of  the  public  debt  have  been  discharged  ;  provisioa 
has  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  aged  and  indi- 
gent, among  the  surviving  warriors  of  the  revolution  ;  the  regular 
armed  force  has  been  reduced,  and  the  constitution  revised  and 
perfected  ;  the  accountibility  for  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys 
has  been  made  more  effective  ;  the  Floridas  have  been  peaceably 
acquired,  and  our  boundary  has  been  extended  to  the  Paci6c 
ocean  ;  the  independence  of  the  southern  nations  of  this  hemis- 

Ehere  has  been  recognised,  and  recommended,  by  example  and 
y  council,  to  the  potentates  of  Europe ;  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  by  fortifications  and  the 
increase  of  the  navy — towards  the  effectual  suppression  of  the 
African  traf&c  in  slaves — in  alluring  the  aboriginal  hunters  of  our 
land  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  of  the  mind — ^in  exploring 
the  interior  regions  of  the  union,  and  in  preparing,  by  scieoiific 
researches  and  surveys,  for  the  further  application  of  our  national 
resources  to  the  internal  improvement  of  our  country. — In  this 
brief  outline  of  the  promise  and  performance  of  my  predecessor, 
the  line  of  duty,  for  his  successor,  is  clearly  delineated.  To 
pursue  to  their  consummation  those  purposes  of  improvement  in 
our  common  condition,  instituted  or  recommended  by  him,  will 
embrace  the  whole  sphere  of  my  obligations." 
CoBventioQ  A  general  convention  of  peace,  amity,  navigation,  and  com- 
ioiSiiar  "^crce,  between  die  United  States  of  America  and  the  republic 
of  Colombia,  was  signed  and  sealed  by  the  president,  at  Wash- 
ington, on  the  31st  of  May  .^ 

t  This  cooventioa  was  concluded  by  plenipotentiaries  "  at  the  city  of  Bagota 
on  the  10th  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1824,  of  the  independeDce  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  49th,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  lepubfie 
of  ColombU  the  14Ui." 
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La  Fayette,  having  passed  through  the  Southern  and  Western     1825. 
states,  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  15th  of  June.     The  governor   \^^^,^^^ 
and  council,  and  the  members  of  the  legislature,  in  convention,  U  Pnyetto 
with  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  assembled  at  the  State  house,  J^n,**^*** 
where  he  was  introduced  and  welcomed   in  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress from  governor  Lincoln  ;  to  which  the  general  replied  with 
bis  usual  promptitude  and  felicity  of  thought  and  expression. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  AnniyerM- 
Bunker  Hill  was  commemorated  by  a  public  and  impressive  ^,^f/^ 
celebration.      A   procession   from   the  State  house   in   Boston  Bunker 
moved  to  the  proposed  site  of  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  ^'^ 
Charlestown,  where  the  corner  stone  of  the  monument  was  now  Monument 
laid.     The  assembled  multitude  next  proceeded  to  a  large  area, 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  northeastern  side  of  the  hill ;  and 
having  taken  the  seats  which  had  been  placed  there  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  a  director  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,   pronounced   an   address, 
adapted  to  the  occasion.^ 

La  Fayette  having  returned  to  Washington,  the  7th  of  Sep-  Departure 
tember,  was  the  day  appointed  for  his  departure.  The  authorities  °f.^/*^' 
of  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria,  the  principal  offi-  Fnnce. 
cers  of  the  general  government,  civil,  military,  and  naval,  some 
members  of  congress,  and  respectable  strangers,  assembled  on 
that  day  at  the  president's  house,  to  take  leave  of  the  general. 
The  president  addressed  him  with  dignity,  but  with  evident  emo- 
tion, and  bade  him  adieu.^ 

1  The  presence  of  La  Fayette  and  of  many  other  veterans  of  the  revolufioni 
heightened  the  enthusiasm,  excited  by  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  sci-ne, 
'*  which  left  an  ioipression  upon  the  people  of  New  England,  never  to  be 
erased.*'  At  the  close  of  the  oration  and  other  customary  exercises,  invited 
ruests  and  others  dined  under  an  awning,  at  tables  set  on  one  side  of  the  battle- 
hill  for  between  four  and  five  thousand  persons,  and  completely  full.  The  ad* 
dress,  deliveied  on  this  occasion,  "  already  bears  an  established  character  in  the 
classical  literature  of  our  country."     Araeiican  Quarterly  Review. 

9  **  General  La  Fayette :  It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  many  of  my  dis- 
tinguished fellow  citizens,  during  the  course  of  the  year  now  elapsed,  upon 
your  arrival  at  their  respective  places  of  abode,  to  greet  you  with  the  welcome 
of  the  nation.  The  less  pleasing  task  now  devolves  upon  me,  on  bidding  you, 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  adieu."  The  president,  having  adverted  to  the 
disinterested  patriotism  shown  by  the  general  in  his  early  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  American  freedom,  and  to  his  influence  towards  its  successful  issue,  and  taken 
a  retrospect  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  since  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  **  in  that  lapse  of  forty  years,"  said  he,  "  the  generation  of  men 
with  whom  you  cooperated  in  the  conflict  of  arms,  has  nearly  passed  away. 
Of  the  general  officers  of  the  American  army  in  that  war,  you  alone  survive." 
Having  spoken  of  the  resolution  of  congress,  representing  the  whole  people, 
and  all  the  states  of  this  Union,  requesting  the  president  of  the  United  States  to 
present  him  an  invitation  to  come  to  America;  of  his  arrival  and  reception  ;  and 
of  his  traversing  the  twenty  four  states  of  this  great  confederacy  during  the  year 
which  had  elapsed  since  he  landed  upon  our  shores ;  he  proceeded :  **  You  are 
now  about  to  return  to  the  country  of  your  birth,  of  your  ancestors,  of  your 
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1825.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians  on  tbe 
v^-v-^w/  12th  of  February.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Treaty  with  States  represented  to  the  Creeks,  that  it  is  the  policy  and  wish  of 
the  general  government,  that  the  several  Indian  tribes,  within  the 
limits  of  any  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  should  remove  to  terri- 
tory to  be  designated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
as  well  for  the  better  protection  and  security  of  said  tribes,  and 
their  improvement  in  civilization,  as  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  United  States,  in  this  instance,  to  comply  with  a  compact 
entered  into  with  the  state  of  Georgia  on  the  24  ih  of  April,  1802. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Creek  towns  assented  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  proposition,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  emigrate  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  those  of  Tokauba tehee  excepted.  The  Creeb 
Mutual  accordingly,  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty,  ceded  to  the  United 
c«w*»on  of  States  all  the  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  tbe  state  of 
Georgia,  now  occupied  by  them,  or  to  which  they  have  tide  or 
claim,  lying  within  certain  described  boundaries ;  and  by  tbe 
second  it  was  agreed,  that  the  United  States  will  give  in  ex- 
change for  the  lands  hereby  acquired,  the  like  quantity,  acre  for 
acre,  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Arkansas  river.  Other 
stipulations,  favourable  to.  the  equitable  claims  of  the  eroigratiog 
parties,  were  made ;  particularly  that  a  deputation  from  the  said 

Earties  of  the  second  part,  may  be  sent  to  explore  the  territo7 
erein  offered  them  in  exchange ;  and  if  the  same  be  not  accept- 
able to  them,  then  they  may  select  any  other  territory,  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  on  Red,  Canadian,  Arkansas,  or  Missouri  rivers — 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws  except- 
ed ;  and  if  the  territory  to  be  selected  shall  be  in  the  occupancy 
of  other  Indian  tribes,  then  the  United  States  will  extingubh  the 
title  of  such  occupants  for  the  benefit  of  said  emigrants.^ 
Treaty  with  The  Kansas  Indians,  by  treaty,  ceded  to  the  United  States  aD 
theKaosai.  ^jjgjp  |afjjg^  both  within  and  without  the  limits  of  Missouri,  ex- 
cepting a  reservation  beyond  that  state,  on  the  Klansas  river, 


posterity.    The  executive  government  of  the  Union,  stimulated  by  the 

feeling  which  had  prompted  the  congress  to  the  designation  of  a  national  ship 
for  your  accommodation  in  coq;^ing  hither,  has  destined  the  first  service  of  a 
frigate,  recently  launched  at  this  metropolis,  to  the  less  welcome,  but  equally 
distinguished  trust,  of  conveying  you  home.  The  name  of  the  ship*  has  aiMed 
one  more  memorial  to  distant  regions  and  to  future  ages,  of  m  stream  already 
memorable,  at  once  in  the  story  of  your  sufferings  and  of  our  independence. 
The  ship  is  now  prepared  for  your  reception,  and  ^equipped  for  sea.  Fron 
the  moment  of  her  departure,  the  prayers  of  millions  will  ascend  to  Heaven 
that  her  passage  may  be  prosperous,  and  your  return  to  the  bosom  of  your 
family  as  propitious  to  your  happiness,  as  your  visit  to  this  scene  of  your  youth- 
ful glory  has  been  to  that  of  the  American  people.'* 

1  Niles,  xxviii.  63.    This  treaty  was  ratified  by  tiie  President  on  the  7th  sf 
March. 

*  The  Brandyurine, 
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about  30  miles  square,  including  their  villages.  In  consideration  1825. 
of  this  cession,  the  United  Stales  agreed  to  pay  3500  dollars  a  v^-s^^w/ 
year  for  20  years ;  to  furnish  the  Kansas  immediately  with  300 
bead  of  cattle,  300  hogs,  500  fowls,  3  yoke  of  oxen,  and  2  carts, 
With  such  farming  utensils  as  the  Indian  superintendant  may 
deem  necessary ;  to  provide  and  support  a  blacksmith  for  them ; 
and  to  employ  persons  to  aid  and  instruct  them  in  their  agricul- 
tural pursuit,  as  the  President  may  deem  expedient.  Of  the 
ceded  lands,  36  sections  on  the  Big  Blue  river  were  to  be  laid 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  and  sold  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  among  the  Kansas.  Reservations  were  also  made 
lor  the  benefit  of  certain  half  breeds ;  and  other  stipulations, 
mutually  satisfactory.  It  was  also  agreed,  that  no  private  re- 
venge shall  be  taken  by  the  Indians,  for  the  violation  of  their 
rights;  but  they  shall  make  their  complaints  to  ihe  superintend- 
ant or  other  agent,  and  receive  justice  in  a  due  course  of  law ; 
and  it  was  lastly  agreed,  that  the  Kansas  nation  shall  never  dis- 
pose of  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  and 
tliat  the  United  Stales  shall  always  have  the  free  right  of  navi- 
gation in  the  waters  of  the  Kansas.^ 

A  treaty  was  concluded  by  general  William  Clark,  commis-  Treatywith 
sioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  Great  and  Lit-  ^^  Osagei. 
tie  Osages,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  general  principles  of 
this  treaty  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  treaty  with  the  Kansas. 
The  Indians  cede  all  their  lands  in  Arkansas  and  elsewhere, 
and  then  reserve  a  defined  territory,  west  of  the  Missouri  line, 
50  miles  square  ;  an  agent  to  be  permitted  to  reside  on  the  reser- 
vation, and  the  United  Slates  to  have  the  right  of  free  navigation 
ID  all  the  waters  in  the  tract.  The  United  States  pay  an  annuity 
of  7000  dollars  for  twenty  years  ;  furnish  forthwith  600  head 
of  cattle,  600  hogs,  1000  fowls,  10  yoke  of  oxen,  6  carts,  with 
farming  utensils,  persons  to  teach  the  Indians  agriculture,  and  a 
blacksmith,  and  build  a  commodious  dwelling  house  for  each  of 
the  four  principal  chiefs,  at  his  own  village.  Reservations  were 
made  for  tlie  establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  schools 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Osage  children  ;  and  provision  was  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Harmony  missionary  establishment.  The 
United  States  also  assume  certain  debts,  due  from  certain  chiefs 
of  the  uibes ;  and  agree  to  deliver  at  the  Osage  villages,  as  soon 
as  may  be,  4000  dollars  in  merchandise,  and  2600  in  horses  and 
their  equipments.* 


1  This  treaty  was  siimcd  in  June,  by  pjeneral  Clark  and  12  Kansas  chiefs,  and 
was  ratified  by  the  President  on  the  26th  of  December.    Niles,  xxix.  380. 
8  Niles,  xxix.  380.    This  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  2d  of  June. 
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1825.  The  progress  of  the  Cherokees  in  the  usefal  arts,  and  in  monl 
and  religious  improvement,  appears  from  an  accoimt  given  (rf  die 
nation,  this  year,  by  a  native  Cherokee,  wlio  had  been  liberally 
educated.^  The  number  of  the  Cherokees,  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, was  upwards  of  13,000. 

About  70  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  embarked  for  Bufialo, 
with  farming  utensils,  provisions,  and  furniture,  to  join  a  number 
of  the  same  tribe  that  were  already  settled  at  Green  Bay. 

From  the  first  of  January  to  July,  276  new  post  offices  were 
established. 

The  sale  of  the  lots  in  Tallahassee,  the  new  capital  of 
Florida,  took  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  May.  Colood 
M^Kee  arrived  at  Tallahassee  in  April,  authorized  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  select  a  township  of  land  for  general 
La  Fayette. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  ascertain  the  best  route  for  a 
national  road  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans.  The  board  of 
engineers,  consisting  of  general  Bernard,  Mr.  Shriver,  and  the 
other  officers  and  gentlemen  attached  to  that  service,  sat  out  on 
a  tour  for  that  purpose  through  the  Southern  states. — The 
ceremony  of  breaking  ground  for  the  continuation  of  the  great 
national  road  westward  of  the  Ohio  was  performed  at  St.  Claire- 
Canals,  ville  on  the  4th  of  July. — ^On  the  same  day  the  ceremony  of 
breaking  ground  for  the  great  canal  of  the  Ohio  was  perfonned 
on  the  Hicking  Summit  by  governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  who 
had  been  invited  for  the  special  purpose. — The  Farmingtoo 
canal,  designed  to  unite  the  valley  of  Connecticut  with  the  city 
of  New  Haven,  was  begun.  The  ceremony  of  breaking 
ground  for  the  canal  was  performed  on  the  4th  of  July,  at 
Salmon  Brook  village,  in  Granby,  in  the  presence  of  nearly  3000 
people. 
Albany.  During  the  month  of  May,  there  departed  from  Albany  837 

boats,  carrying  4122  tons  of  merchandise  and  household  goods; 
and  22,000  dollars  were  paid  to  the  collector  in  that  city  oo  ac- 
count of  toll. 

The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Concord,  19th  of  April,  1775, 

was  celebrated  on  the  spot.     Nearly  60  of  those  who  bore  arms 

on  that  day  were  present.     The  comer  stone  of  a  monumeot 

was  laid  ;  prayers  were  offered  in  the  church ;  and  an  oratioo 

was  delivered  by  professor  Everett. 

College.  Amherst   College,  in   Massachusetts,  was  incorporated. — ^A 

Seminary.    Theological  Seminary  was  founded   at  Newton,   in  the  suae 

Hisu  Soc.    slate. — ^The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  was  formed,  and 

the  first  volume  of  its  Memoirs  published. 


Anniversa- 
ry of  Con- 
cord battle. 


1  See  NoTB  XIII. 
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Charles  Cotcsworth  Pinckney  died  at  Charleston,  South  Caro-     1825. 
lina;^   John  Brooks,  at  Medford,  in  his  73d  year;^  William 

1  General  Pinckney  was  the  son  of  chief  justice  Pinckney,  of  the  province  of 
South  Carolina,  who  sent  hira  at  an  early  age  to  England,  to  be  educated. 
Having  made  handsome  attainments  in  classical  literature  at  Westminster  school, 
he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  thence  to  the  Temple,  where  he  entered  as  a  stu- 
dent. After  completing  his  education,  he  returned  to  Carolina  in  1769,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  followed  with  eminent  suc- 
cess until  the  encroachments  of  Great  Britain  called  him,  with  most  of  his 
professional  brethren  in  the  colonies  from  the  forensic  profession  to  that  of 
arras.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  first  regiment  of  Carolina 
infantry ;  and  after  the  danger  of  immediate  invasion  was  passed,  by  the  success- 
ful defence  of  Sullivan's  Island,  he  joined  the  northern  army,  and  was  appointed 
aid  de  camp  to  Washington.  In  thi^  capacity  he  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Brandywine  and  Germantown,  and  by  liis  decision  and  firmness,  activity  and 
courage,  acquired  the  entire  confidence  of  his  general.  When  the  scene  of 
danger  was  transferred  to  the  south,  he  returned  to  the  defence  of  his  native 
state.  The  British  fleet,  with  an  invading  army,  having  sailed  into  the  port  of 
Charleston,  in  a  council  of  war,  called  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  surren- 
dering the  city,  general  Pinckney  said,  "  My  voice  is  for  rejecting  all  terms  of 
capitulation,  and  continuing  hostilities  to  the  last  extremity  ;*'  but  this  proposi- 
tion was  not  adopted,  and  Charleston  was  surrendered  to  the  British.  After  the 
return  o(  peace,  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  convention  which  formed 
the  federal  constitution,  and  was  very  instrumental  in  procuring  its  adoption  by 
South  Carolina.  Having  declined  various  offices,  tendered  to  him  by  president 
Washington,  he  at  len^  accepted  the  appointment  to  succeed  Mr.  Monroe  as 
minister  to  France.  In  a  negotiation  attcm^ited  with  informal  agents  of  the 
French  government,  it  was  intimated  to  the  American  commissioners,  that  a 
subsidy,  in  the  shape  of  a  loan,  would  be  expected  from  the  United  States,  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  aid  which  was  demanded  from  the  American  government 
under  the  treaty.  It  was  to  this  humiliating  proposition  that  PincKney  indig- 
nantly made  the  celebrated  reply :  '*  Millions  for  defence,  not  a  cent  for  tribute." 
When  Mr.  Pinckney  arrived,  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  ;  and,  on  the  nomination  of  general  Washington,  commander  in  chief, 
be  was  appointed  a  major  general.  This  contest  was  soon  brought  to  a  satis- 
Dictory  conclusion ;  and  general  Pinckney  retired  to  the  quiet  of  private  life. 
In  that  retirement,  however,  he  was  still  active  in  promoting  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  community.  "  Of  all  societies  instituted  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses, he  was  the  zealous  supporter.  An  advocate  for  universal  toleration,  he 
was  also  a  sincere  Christian,  and  acted  as  the  president  of  the  Charleston  Bible 
Society,  from  the  time  of  its  institution  until  his  decease.  He  was  munificent, 
without  ostentation  ;  liberal,  without  prodigality ;  and  dignified,  without  pride. 
An  ardent  youth,  and  a  vigorous  manhood,  were  succeeded  by  a  secure  and  cheer- 
ful oH  age  ;  and  the  reverence  and  love  of  the  whole  city  attended  him  to  the 
tomb.**     Ameiican  Annual  Register,  for  1825-6. 

8  John  Brooks,  m.d.  ll.d.  was  bom  at  Medford  in  1752.  After  finishing  a 
course  of  medical  studies,  he  commenced  his  practice  at  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Reading.  The  storm  of  the  revolution  now  gathering,  a  company  of  minute 
men  was  raised  in  the  town,  and  he  was  chosen  its  commander.  On  the  news 
of  the  expedition  of  the  British  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  he  instantly  march- 
ed with  the  young  men  of  his  cotnpany  toward  Concord,  and  contributed  much 
to  the  panic  with  which  the  British  retreated  to  their  quarters  in  Boston.  He 
now  devoted  him<>clf  to  the  cause  of  hU  country,  and  the  profession  of  arms ; 
and  he  was  distingui^^hcd  during  the  war  of  the  revolution  for  his  courage  and 
discipUnc.  The  capture  of  general  Burgoyne  and  his  army  may,  in  no  small 
degree,  be  attributed  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  colonel  Brooks  and  his  regiment 
io  the  battle  of  Saratoga.     In  the  battle  of  Monmouth  he  was  acting  adjutant 

Sineral,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  coolness  and  bravery.     He  unimrmly  had 
e  confidence  of  general  Washington,  who  strongly  testined  it  oo  the  occasion 
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1825.  Eustis,  at  Boston,  in  his  72d  year;^  Robert  Goodloe  Harper, 
at  Baltimore,  aged  GO  ;^  and  Eli  Whitney,  at  New  Haven,  aged 
67  years.^ 

of  the  anonymouR  and  inflammatbry  address  at  Ncwbur]^h.  After  the  wtr,  be 
resumed  his  profession,  and  his  medical  biographer  justly  says,  **  he  was  tht 
conscientious,  the  skilful,  and  the  benevolent  physician — the  grace  aod  om* 
mcnt  of  our  profession."  He  was  a  delej^ate  in  the  state  convention  for  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  was  one  of  its  most  zealous  advocatei. 
After  having  been  successively  elected  to  the  senate  and  executive  couocO  d 
the  state,  on  the  retirement  of  governor  Strong  from  office,  in  1816,  be  wii 
elected  governor.  He  was  continued  in  the  chair  for  seven  successive  yetn^ 
and  retired  to  private  life  with  dignity,  and  with  the  love  and  blessings  cl  • 
crateful  people.  Thacher*s  Medical  Biography. — By  a  memorandum  inserted 
m  a  volume  of  Washington's  Letters  to  governor  Trumbull,  borrowed  fiom  tbe 
Historical  Society  by  governor  Brooks,  and  returned  soon  after  his  death,  it 
appears  that  the  Address  presented  to  general  Washington  by  the  officers-io  the 
cantonments  on  Hudson's  river  on  the  5th  of  June  1783,  was  written  by  hia: 
*'  Major  generals  Heath  and  Howe  and  col.  Brooks  were  chosen  by  the  6Bicm 
of  the  American  army  to  draft  an  address  to  gen.  Washington.  Each  member 
of  the  committee  was  reqticsted  to  commit  his  ideas  to  writing,  and  wbeo  they 
met,  they  selected  the  address  prepared  by  col.  Brooks.  The  addiess  was  the 
same  day  read  to  the  officers,  unanimously  accepted,  and  signed  at  the  requeit 
of  the  meeting  by  geneial  Heath,  who,  as  the  senior  officer,  presided  at  thft 
meeting."    The  Address  wnd  the  Answer  are  in  Heath's  Memoirs. 

1  William  Eustis,  m.d.  m.m  s.s.  and  ll.d.  was  bom  at  Boston  in  1753,  tai 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1772.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  h« 
was  a  student  in  medicine  with  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  on  whose  recomroeodatioft 
he  was  early  appointed  surgeon  of  the  regiment  of  artillery  then  in  Cambridge 
**  In  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  office.  Dr.  Eustis  was  found  faithful,  hu- 
mane, and  indefatigable."  At  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  began  his  profes- 
sional practice  in  Bo^^ton.  He  was  two  years  of  the  council  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  governor  Sullivan  ;  and  in  1800  was  elected  a  member  of  coogresk 
In  1S09  he  was  appointed  sccreatary  of  war,  but  soon  retired  from  that  depart- 
ment. In  1815  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Holland,  and  in  1921  wii 
chosen  member  of  congress.  When  governor  Brooks  retired  from  office,  he 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  •'tate  "  under  circumstances  peculiarly  auspidoof  to 
a  happy  administration."  He  died  at  Boston,  after  a  short  illness,  during  Uf 
attendance  at  the  geneial  court  in  the  session  in  February.     Thacher. 

2  General  Harper  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman.  The  day  previov 
to  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  an  important  trial  before  the  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States,  sitting  in  Baltimore,  and  concluded  an  eloquent  and  powoM 
arg\iment,  without  appearing  to  be  fatigued  or  exhausted.  He  died  very  suddenly 
on  the  1-lth  of  January.  At  a  meeting  of  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  Baltiicorc  county  and  city  courts,  and  of  the  members  of 
the  bar,  the  next  morning,  among  otticr  honourable  notices  of  him,  it  wtf 
unanimously  resolved  :  "  That  the  members  of  the  Baltimore  bar  are  penetrated 
with  the  deepest  regret  at  the  sudden  and  melancholy  event  of  this  morning 
which  has  deprived  them  of  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  their  profescoon, 
and  the  public  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  his  country.** 
Mr.  Wirt  afterward  pronounced  his  eulogy. 

3  He  was  a  native  of  Westborough,  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Tile 
College  in  1792.  By  his  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  he  "  was  the  means  of 
changing  the  whole  course  of  industry  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Union." 
Previous  to  this  invention  in  1793  or  1794,  scarcely  a  pound  of  upland  cottoa 
was  raised  for  exportation;  in  12  years  aAer,  the  export  amounted  to  aboot 
12  million  of  dollars.  "  From  childhood  to  age,"  said  judge  Johnson,  **  it  bee 
presented  to  us  a  lucrative  employment.  Our  debts  have  been  paid,  oar  capi- 
tals increased,  and  our  lands  trebled  in  value.  We  cannot  express  die  weidhi 
of  obligation  which  the  country  owes  to  this  inventioD."    Mr.  Whitney,  atOe 
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A  GENERAL  convention  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga-  Treatywftb 
tJOD,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  his  majesty,  3ie  I>enmark. 
king  of  Denmark,  was  concluded  at  Washington  on  the  26th  of  * 
April.     The  ratifications  of  this  convention  were  exchanged  on 
on  the  10th  of  August,  at  Copenhagen,  and  received  the  signa- 
ture of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  at  Washington,  on 
the  l4th  of  October.^ 

A  general  convention  of  peace,  amity,  commerce,  and  naviga-  Treaty  with 
tion,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  federation  5®°*^* 
of  the  Centre  of  America  was  ratified  by  the  president  on  the    °**  *** 
28th  of  October.^ 

The  boundary  line  between  the  states  of  Connecticut  and  of  Boandaiy 
Massachusetts,  east  of  Connecticut  river,  was  ascertained  and 
established  as  the  line  of  jurisdiction,  by  commissioners  appoint- 
ed and  commissioned  by  the  respective  governments  oi  those 
states.^ 

The  seat  of  government  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  was  trans-  Nash?uie. 
ferred  from  Murfreesborough  to  Nashville. 

The  line  of  the  Blackstone  canal  from  Worcester  to  Provi-  CaoaL 
dence  was  marked  out;  and  about  500  hands  were  actively 

instance  of  the  goveromcnt  of  the  United  States,  next  directed  his  mechanical 
ingenuity  to  the  manufacture  of  fire  arms,  in  which  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful ;  and  the  henefit  of  the  great  improvements  suggested  by  his  genius  is  felt 
and  appreciated  by  the  government,  in  the  national  armories  at  Springfield  and 
Harper's  Feny.  Mr.  Whitney  was  a  man  of  extensive  scientific  attainments,  of 
expanded  views,  of  benevolent  dispositions,  and  unassuming  manners ;  and  his 
death,  while  greatly  lamented  by  his  friends,  was  regarded  as  a  public  calamity. 

1  Nilc8»  Register,  xxxi.  119—121. 

9  The  convention  was  signed  at  Washington,  by  the  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries, Henry  Clay  and  Antonio  Jose  Canas,  on  the  5th  nf  December,  1825, 
*'  in  the  50th  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  ot  America,  and 
the  5th  of  the  federation  of  the  Centre  of  America."  Ratifications  were  ex- 
changed at  Guatemala,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1826,  by  John  Williams,  charge 
de  a&ires  of  the  United  States  near  the  government  oi  federation  of  the  Centre 
ofAmenca,  and  Pedro  Gonzales,  chief  officer  of  the  department  of  state  de- 
spatch, of  war,  and  marine,  secretary  of  legation  of  the  republic  of  Central 
America,  near  the  government  of  South  America.     Niles,  xxxi.  173—176. 

a  Massachusetts  State  Papers.  Governor  Lincoln's  proclamation.  The  line 
was  run  from  the  northeast  comer  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  on  the  latitude  of 
42^  3'  north  lat.  as  the  first  line  of  latitude.  The  survey  was  begun  at  a 
heap  of  stones  at  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Connecticut,  erected  by  the  commission- 
ers of  the  respective  governments  in  the  year  1734.  On  comparing  the  lines 
of  latitude,  according  to  their  survey,  with  the  ancient  survey  and  line  run  by 
commissioners  of  the  two  colonies  in  1713,  they  found  them  to  vary  from  them 
in  sundry  places.  The  last  line  in  their  survey  was  nm  north  54  rods  of  the 
first  line  of  latitude  at  which  the  survey  was  begun.  lb.  The  subject  of  the 
old  line  of  1713  is  discussed  by  governor  Hutchinson,  in  his  3d  volume  of  the 
JElistoiy  of  Massachusetts,  just  issued  from  a  London  press.    1828. 
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1826.    engaged  in  its  construction. — ^Tbe  Quincy  Rail  road  was  opened 
s^-v-,^   on  the  7th  of  October.^ — New  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  in  Boston, 
Rail  road,    was  completed.     The  whole  length  is  536^  feet,  by  about  50 
Market.       feet  wide,  and  2  stories  high.     It  is  believed  to  be  ^^  one  of  tbe 
boldest,  most  useful,  and  splendid  public  improvements,  that  have 
lately  taken  place  in  tbe  eastern  slates." 
Rdcbester.        A  daily  newspaper,  called  The  Daily  Rochester  Advertiser, 
was  established  in  the  village  of  Rochester.     The  populatian  of 
this  village,  by  the  7th  census  taken  in  December,  was  7669. 
A  third  bridge  was  begun  here  across  the  Genesee  river,  by  t 
company  of  land  proprietors  and  others.     The  second  prerfqr- 
terian  church  was  organized.     The  seventh  house   for  puhfc 
worship  was  built.* 
Home  Mli-       The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  was  instituted  in  the 
sionary  So-  ^j^y  of  New  York  by  a  convention  of  the  friends  of  missions  from 
13  states  and  territories,  and  of  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Reformed  Dutch,  and  Associate  Reformed  churches.     The  ob- 
ject of  this  Society  is  to  assist  congregations  that  are  unable  to 
support  the  gospel  ministry,  and  to  send  the  gospel  to  tbe  desti- 
tute within  the  United  States.     In  the  first  year  from  its  fortnt- 
tian,  it  rendered  aid  to  196  congregations  and  missionary  distrids 
in  the  support  of  169  ministers. 
Waiitenaw       Wastenaw  county,  in  Michigan,  which  three  years  before  did 
county.       not  contain  a  single  white  inhabitant,  now  had  a  population  of 
Cambridge-  3000. — Cambridgeport,  contiguous  to  Boston,  contained  221 
port.  bouses,  22  stores,  and  402  rateable  persons  upwards  of  ]  6  yean 

of  age.' 
Canal  of  the  The  federal  republic  of  Central  America  made  a  contract 
^■***^*"*  with  a  company  formed  at  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  efiecl" 
ing  a  navigable  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  tbe 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  proposed  that  the  canal  should  past 
Nicaragua,  one  of  the  stales  of  Central  America.  The  con- 
templated route  was  by  the  river  St.  John,  into  the  lake  of 
Nicaragua,  whence,  from  its  western  extremity,  a  canal  was  to 
be  cut  for  about  17  miles  to  the  Paci6c. 

A  descendant  of  the  Great  Uncas,  who  was  the  friend  ind 
protector  of  the  whites  in  the  infancy  of  their  setdement,  died 

1  A  quantity  of  stone  weighing  16  tons,  taken  from  the  ledge  belongfog  tD 
the  Bunker  Hill  Association,  and  loaded  on  3  wagons,  which  together  weipwd 
5  tons,  making  a  load  of  21  tons,  was  moved  with  ease,  by  a  single  bone, 
from  the  quarry  to  the  landing  above  Neponset  bridge,  a  distance  of  more  dai 
8  miles. 

9  Account  of  Rochester,  1826.  By  the  United  States  census  in  1820,  Rock- 
ester  contained  only  1503  inhabitants.  lb.  During  the  year  ending  in  Aogoit 
1826,  were  manufactured  at  Ely's  mills,  in  Rochester,  81,812  barrels  of  fmr; 
the  Quantity  made  at  the  several  mills  in  the  village  w««  estimiUed  it  ISO/MO 
barrels.    Rodiester  Telegraph. 

3  See  NoTX  XIV. 
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diis  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  royal  burial  place  of  the  Mo-     1826. 
heagans.^  v^%/^^/ 

Divinity  Hall,  the  public  building  for  the  Theological  school  at  ^"1^^^^ 
Cambridge,  was  finished  and  dedicated. 

The  first  volume  of  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  by  Pubiica- 
James  Kent,  was  published  at  New  York.  **°°" 

On  the  28th  of  August  there  were  tremendous  avalanches,  or  Land  ilip 
slides  of  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire.  By  great  JJo^,|jJ2ii, 
rains  the  streams  had  become  swollen  to  a  very  unusual  extent. 
The  Saco,  at  length,  so  far  overflowed  its  banks,  that  at  Frye- 
burg,  the  town  below  Conway,  great  quantities  of  corn,  potatoes, 
meadow  hay,  and  fences  were  destroyed,  and  some  catde  drown- 
ed. At  Conway  and  Bartlett  a  severer  loss  was  sustained  in 
the  destruction  of  crops,  mills,  and  bridges.  Farther  up  the 
river  every  thing  was  destroyed.  At  Mr.  Crawford's,  8  miles 
cast  from  the  entrance  of  the  gap,  the  water  rose  two  feet  into 
fais  house,  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  and  his  farnot 
was  eidier  destroyed  or  covered  up.  But  the  most  melancholy 
disaster  was  in  the  destruction  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Wylley,  who 
lived  in  what  was  called  the  Notch-house,  where  the  mountain 
on  each  side  of  the  river  is  about  3000  feet  in  height.* 

On  the  4th  of  July,  John  Adams  died  at  Quincy,  in  the  91st  Death  of 
year  of  his  age ;  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  at  Monticello,  in  Vir-  ^J^a^,*^^^ 
ginia,  in  his  83d  year.     Both  were  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Jeffonon. 
statesmen  s^nd  patriots  who  vindicated  the  rights  of  their  country ; 
and,  having  lived  to  receive  the  gratulations  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  her   Independence,   expired.     Without   the   aid  of 
panegyric,  of  painting,  or  of  sculpture,  their  names  will  be  pre- 
served in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  the  United  States ;  their  actions  will  present  their 
true  portraits  to  posterity ;  and  the  respect  of  the  Republic  to 
their  memory  will  be  their  noblest  monument. 

Of  the  three  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  discovery 
of  America,  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  have  passed  since 

1  See  Note  XV. 

S  A  part  of  the  mountain  slipped  from  its  resting  place,  and  fell  into  the 
road  and  river,  filline  it  up  for  about  a  mile  south  of  the  house.  The  bam  was 
carried  away,  and  2  horses  were  killed ;  but  the  house  remained  untouched,  tha 
rocks  passing  about  6  feet  from  it.  The  family  fled  from  their  beds  and  from 
the  house,  and  were  overwhelmed  in  the  mass  of  earth  and  rocks.  Tlie  family 
coniiisted  of  Mr.  Wyllcy  and  his  wife,  5  children,  and  2  hired  men.  The  bodies 
of  Mr.  Wylley  and  his  wife,  and  one  of  the  hired  men  were  found,  about  60 
rods  from  the  house,  dreadfully  mangled.  This  disaster  was  supposed  to  have 
occurred  about  1 1  o'clock  at  night.  The  house  was  6  miles  distant  from  any 
human  -  habitation.  Along  the  Notch  the  road  was  much  filled  up.  Other 
parts  of  the  mountain  fell  about  the  same  time.  More  than  1000  acres  from 
Mount  Pleasant  slipped  off,  and  covered  a  large  part  of  a  pasture,  of  80  or  40 
acres,  2  miles  distant. 
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1826.  the  settlement  of  Virginia.  It  is  the  principal  design  of  these 
Annals  to  relate  the  most  important  events  of  this  period,  cora- 
prising  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  of  colonial  history,  and 
fifty  years  of  tlie  history  of  the  United  States.  The  means  bj 
which  ten  millions  of  people  have,  within  this  period,  becoooe 
planted  in  a  wilderness ;  have  established  free  constitutions  of 
government,  and  risen  to  opulence,  to  independence,  and  to 
national  distinction,  merit  investigation.  Much,  unquestionably, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  of  North  America; 
to  the  fertility  and  variety  of  its  soil ;  to  the  extent  of  its  sea 
coast ;  to  its  many  navigable  rivers ;  to  the  agriculture  and  fish- 
eries of  die  north,  and  the  valuable  products  of  the  south ;  to 
the  enterprise,  industry,  simplicity  of  manners,  and  unconquer- 
able love  of  liberty,  which  have  characterized  the  inhabitants; 
to  the  early  establishment  of  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning, 
and  the* general  diffusion  of  knowledge;  to  the  early  formatioQ 
of  churches,  and  the  regular  maintenance  of  public  worship ;  and 
to  the  union  and  cooperation  of  the  several  colonies  and  states  tfX 
the  defence  and  interests  of  the  whole.  But,  whatever  has  beea 
the  influence  of  these  causes,  tliere  is  no  less  truth,  than  piety,  ia 
the  remark  of  Washington  :  "  No  people  can  be  bound  lo  ac- 
knowledge and  adore  the  invisible  hand,  which  conducts  the  afia'irs 
of  men,  more  than  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Every  step^ 
by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  independeol 
nation,  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some  token  of  provi- 
dential agency."  Following  his  own  valedictory  counsel,  and 
favoured  with  the  benediction  of  Heaven,  may  tlie  Republic  bQ 
preserved  through  all  the  revolving  years  of  future  Time. 
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Not*  L    p.  46. 

Thx  compatation  of  time  by  the  Chiisian  era  appean  to  hare  been  introdaced  by 
Dionysius,  a  Roman  abbot,  a.  d.  667.  Historians  widely  ^ffer  in  regard  to  the  year 
of  its  introduction.  Prideaux  places  it  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  627 ;  Blair,  in'^16 ; 
and  Priestley,  in  860.  I  rely  on  *<  Venerable  Bede,"  who  expressly  says,  « 667. 
Dionysius  Paschales  scribit  circulos,  indpiens  ab  anno/lominiese  incamationis  nxxxii, 
qui  est  annus  Diocletiani  ccxLviii."  Bede  Opera  Hist.  (Chronicon)  p.  28.  The 
authority  of  Bcde  is  the  more  to  be  regarded,  becaune  he  took  the  Christian  era  from 
Dionysius,  and  used  it  in  all  his  writings ;  and,  by  that  recommendation  of  it,  occasioned 
its  adoption  and  use  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  western  parts  of  Europe. 

The  era  of  Diocletian,  commencing  with  the  reign  of  that  emperor  29  August,  a.  d. 
284»  was  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  Epiphanius,  Ambrose,  and  others,  until  the 
time  abovementioned,  when  Dionjrsius,  unwiUine  to  number  the  years  from  the  reign 
of  a  persecutor,  introduced  the  reckoning  from  the  Ineamation  of  CharuU  This  eyent 
(the  Maturity  being  fixed  26  December)  was  placed  26  March.  An  old  writer, 
quoted  by  Alsted,  among  other  reasons  for  the  pre-eminence  of  that  day,  mentions  the 
Incamation: 

«...    Dbvs  hac  descendit  ab  astris 
Virginia  in  gremium." 

He  also  observes,  that  the  yemal  equiuoz  was  formerly  on  that  day : 


cc 


.    .    .    hac  quoque  quondam 

Aureus  equales  se  sol  referebat  ad  ortns.** 


It  was  on  that  di^,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar.  **  Equinoctium :  sol  in  Ariete.  Tem« 
pore  Cesaris  26  Mutii."  Monkish  writers  assign  various  reasons  for  commencing  the 
computation  of  the  year  on  that  day ;  but  it  was  doubtless  chosen,  at  the  introduction 
of  the  Christian  era,  from  a  regard  to  Uie  Incamation. 

Anachronisms  have  been  occasioned  in  American  histoiy  through  the  inattention  of 
historians  to  a  circumstance  attending  the  old  style.  It  was  customary  to  give  a 
double  date  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  26th  of  March.    Thus,  February  8, 1721» 

So 
was  written  February  8,  17-^*    The  omission  of  the  lower  figures,  in  transcribing  or 

quoting,  would  cause  an  error  of  one  year.  Such  omissions  sometimes  occur.  Similar 
errors  nave  arisen  from  inattention  to  the  mode  of  reckoning  the  montfu  of  the  year, 
Qsed  in  the  early  periods  of  New  England.  Instead  of  being  called  January,  February ^ 
March,  &c.  they  were  called  the  fir»t  month,  second  monthf  third  month,  St«. ;  yet 
March  was  called  the  first  month ;  April,  the  second ;  May,  the  third,  &c.  Thus,  for 
the  29th  of  May,  our  ancestors  wrote  Mo.  8.  29 ;  or,  more  briefly,  the  day  of  tiie 
month,  the  month,  and  the  year,  by  figures  only.  Example :  A  letter  from  Roger 
Williams  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  written  on  the  17th  of  May,  16o6» 
is  dated  thus :  «  Boston  17.  8.  66.'* 
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NoteIL    p.  47. 
ThermtMiutriail  T^iblet,  fiom  J)rvi/ton.'t  •'  Fieto  ofSovth 

The  gnatMl  Uld  least  height  at  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer,  In  the  ihwlad  li 

la  ChirteatowD,  South  CarolioB,  for  the  jcan 
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TIm  greatert  and  teaal  height  of  Fabrenhrit'i  Thenoomcler  in  the  aluiled  lir ;  U 
in  Cbarioaton,  South  CaroUna,  far  the  jaai* 
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The  Gnl  M>1«  of  the  above  obsemtiDiu,  it  i(  beHerod,  was  mkde  by  Dr.  Ctabnen; 
Am  McoDd  was  by  governor  Draytan.  Itappearal^  the  ISyein'  ohsemtion*  In  Caroh^ 
that  the  mercury  it  do  time  rose  sbove  101°  or  fell  bekiw  17°  from  lh«  Jrttgiitg  foiat, 
or  16°  above  zero.  The  different  methods  of  obMrvatiaD  had  occutoned  a  dUl 
mistnlie.  Governor  Drayton  has  ioromied  me,  that  it  wis  his  "  piaclicc.  In  iiwiamM 
eilreme  cold,  (0  count  fiom  Tieezlng  point,  [nnlead  of  the  commence taent  of  tbe  aerie;* 
and  hi*  obserTsUoDs  are  here  adjusted  accardin|;ly.  By  my  tbermomelriral  npita, 
kept  at  Midway,  SO  niiles  sou  lb  west  ward  lA  SavaoDah,  ia  Geotf,i*,  from  Decemtv 
1787  to  June  1791  (not  umfonnly  through  the  year,  nor  generally  through  the  nupam 
inanlhs),  the  greatest  mon'muni  of  beat  was  99°,  vrUch  was  ia  June  I79I,  and  As 
neatest  maximum  af  cold  was  17°  above  lero,  which  was  in  January  of  that  jor. 
Governor  Draylon  afterwards  saw  the  mercury  at  13°  below  Ireexing  point,  ot  11° 
■hove  zero,  having  "  exposed  the  thermometer  in  the  open  air  on  the  north  side  of  hs 
house,  at  8  o'cIocE  for  about  SO  minutes,  On  the  9th  of  Jinoary  last,  the  ttme  ft» 
mamVa,"  he  writes, "  was  here  hi  my  breakftuting  room,  9  degrea  briww  &«aaif 

Csint,  In  the  house,  at  breakfast  time ;  and  the  day  before,  milk,  whidi  wu  M  Aa 
reakl^t  (able,  actually  commenced  freexing  there.  Oit  in  the  air,  on  the  north  Ma 
of  my  house,  the  thermometer  fell  to  14  below  frceiing  point  [18°  above  aero].  Hr 
plantatloii  ii  in  the  N  E.  part  of  this  state."  Letter  to  the  autiior,  dated  "  ITiiaihif. 
February  ISth  ISIO."  In  a  postscript  he  subjoins :  "  j  past  2  o'clock  r.  m.  1  kaM 
Just  finished  my  letter;  and  looking  at  the  thermometer  which  is  haogiaK  up  by  IM  in 
the  house,  it  now  stands  at  7B°  summer  beat :  our  doors  and  windows  ul  open  and  ss 
fires." — From  my  register,  kept  in  Georgia,  are  selected  the  foDowIng  obaervalions : 

"1790.  January.  Mercury,  highest  81°,  lowest  26  above  letw.  WlndaS.W.  wl 
N.  W.  Jonquils,  jessamin,  and  woodbinea  in  blossom.  Meicniy  at  and  below  tf 
•even  days  in  this  month.— ^w.  Hercunr,  highest  93*,  lowest  70°.  Winds  aonlbedy. 
Tie  mercury  rose  to  98°  on  the  28tb  and  29tti ;  and  was  at  md  above  90*  ba  dajt 

1791 

The  mercury  TOse  twice  ti  j-  — 

On  the  Slst  peas  were  up  iu  the  garden."  See  Memoln  of  the  Ammcail 
Arts  and  Sciences,  iil.  107—112. 
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For  fcermomctrical  •bMrvatmur  made  in  variooB  parte  of  die  Nortfiem  itetse,  0ie 
inqnirer  is  refecred  te  those  of  Profeefor  Winlegwortb,  at  Cambridge ;  of  the  Rer.  Dr. 
Cntler,  at  Ipswich;  of  Dr.  Holyoke,  at  Salem;  of  Professor  Cleavehnd,  at  Bowdoin 
GoUege  ;«of  Dr.  BowdUch,  at  the  White  HiBs,  in  New  Hampshire;  of  President  Weh- 
ber  and  Professor  Farrar,  at  Cambridge ;  of  Rev.  Mr.  French,  at  Andover ;— also  for 
obeervadoas  at  Montreal  (anonvmoiu) ;  at  Natchez*  by  governor  Sargent ;  and  lit 
Michillimakkinak,  by  Josiah  Dunham,  Esq. — in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Amer.  Acadeny.   ' 

Note  m.    p.  85. 

CAPTAiir  Holmes  commanded  a  company  in  colonel  Fitch's  regiment  Hejoined 
his  company  at  Hartford  for  Canada  6  June  1758,  joined  the  regiment  at  Fort  £dward 
•B  the  26th,  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  during  8  campa^s ;  the  last  temtf- 
Dating  at  the  Conquest  of  Canada  14  September  1760.  Four  MS.  volumes  of  M* 
Ordeny  Book  are  in  my  possession ;  from  which  some  facts,  illustrative  of  the  French 
war,  are  derived. 

From  **  A  General  Retom,"  copied  in  detail  into  ^e  Orderly  Book,  the  total  loss  ia 
(be  attack  at  Ticooderoga,  on  the  8th  of  July,  is  U»m  than  diat  stated  in  tiie  text  from 
Dr.  Tnmibull,  as  fit>m  general  Abercrombie's  Return ;  but  a  statement  in  Knox's  Cam- 
paigns  makes  the  total  loss  1950,  which  is  9  more  than  stated  in  TrumbuD.  Thes» 
discrepancies  are  unimportant.  The  loss,  according  to  every  account,  was  tremendous. 
— >Ticonderoea,  to  this  day,  presents  to  die  observer  an  interesting  spectacle.  **  The 
remains  of  Uiis  celebrated  fortress,  once  so  highly  important,  but  no  longer  an  object 

eitiier  of  hope  or  fear,  are  still  considerably  conspicuous They  stand  on  a 

tongue  of  land,  of  considerable  elevation,  projecting  south,  between  Lake  Champlain, 
which  winds  around  and  passes  on  the  east,  and  the  passage  into  Lake  Greorge,  which 
is  on  the  west"  Professor  Silliman's  Tour  from  Hartford  to  Quebec,  in  1819.  In 
passing  very  near  them,  without  landing,  **  the  remains  of  the  old  works  "  were  con- 
spicuous, **  and  the  old  stone  barracks,  erected  by  the  French,*'  were  "  in  part  stand- 
ing."— Professor  ^Uiman,  some  time  afterward,  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
rums  of  Ticonderoga.  '*  After  entering  the  old  French  lines,  which  are  nearly  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  fort  of  Ticonderoga,  we  come  to  a  fine  parade  ground  sufficient  for  the 
evolutions  oi  many  thousands. — Mter  all  the  dilapidations  of  time  and  of  man,  Ticon- 
deroga, with  its  mutilated  walls  and  barracks,  and  with  its  picturesque  environs,  presents 
one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  America."    lb.    Art.  Ticonderoqa. 

The  entries  in  the  Orderly  Book,  relating  to  the  capture  of  maior  Purir am,  are  as 
follow :  "  July  28,  the  day  the  teams  were  cut  off*.  Hearing  thereof  at  the  Lake, 
major  Rogers  and  major  Putnam  were  sent  out  with  about  800  men,  hoping  they 
mi^ht  head  the  enemy ;  but  they  were  about  2  hours  too  late.  The  enemy  had  got 
their  canoes,  and  gone  off,  though  not  so  far  but  that  our  men  heaid  their  shouting,  but 
could  not  come  to  them.  Rogers  and  Putnam  then  divided  their  800  and  waylaid 
at  South  Bay  and  Wood  Creek.     On  August  6th  were  both  discovered ;  whereupon 

Sive  intelligence  to  each  other,  and  concluded  to  join  Oieir  forces  at  Wood  Creek, 
n  the  8th  m  the  morning,  at  Fort  Ann,  concluded  to  march  for  Fort  Edward  that 
day,  and  marched  off;  the  woods  and  logs  being  thick,  marched  off  in  single  file ;  in 
about  a  mile  were  fiied  upon  in  the  front,  and  inmiediately  a  volley  from  the  enemy 
which  did  much  damage.  The  engagement  was  warm  about  2  hours ;  our  men  kept 
th^  ground  when  the  enemy  gave  back.  Major  Rogers  sent  in  two  men  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward for  relief.  We  sallied  out  about  4  o'clock,  afternoon,  with  a  strong  party,  myself 
with  40  men  were  the  advanced  guard.  About  sunset  we  met  tfiem  coming  with 
about  15  on  biers,  wounded,  some  wounded  able  to  walk missing  of  our  offi- 
cers major  Putnam,  lieut.  Tracy.    Officers  came  in  wounded,  capt.  Fay,  heut  Darkey 

•  .  .  ensign  Wooster  scalped,  chopped  with  a  tomahawk wounded  in  five 

different  places  with  bullets.  .  .  We  came  about  2  miles  in  the  evening  from  whera 
we  met  the  party,  and  helped  bring  in  Benj.  Dana,  who  was  shot  througn  his  bowels," 
and  **  died  in  a  few  minutes  after  we  came  to  the  encampment.  We  brought  him  to 
the  fort  about  4  miles  in  the  morning  and  there  he  was  buried.* — "  Aug.  14.  By  a 
a  fiag  of  truce,  informed  that  major  Putnam,  lieut.  Tracy  and  8  others,  were  earned 
without  wounds  into  Fort  Caroline." — The  barbarous  treatment  which  major  Putnam 
received  fiom  the  Indians,  if  already  experienced,  was  not  now  reported.  A  deep  scar 
on  the  cheek  of  that  veteran  warrior  is  well  remembered  by  the  writer,  who  believes  it 
fit>m  die  wound  inflicted  by  the  **  tomahawk.*'*— The  fnendahip  contncted  betwMii 
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mijor  PutDAin  and  captain  Hohnes,  in  dils  war,  wai  mntiiaDy  prawwred  mtfl  tha  wu 
of  the  revolution,  in  which  both  took  an  immediate  and  decided  pert.  On  6ie  fint 
intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  captain  Holmes  joined  ttie  army  la  his  pio- 
fessionBl  character,  as  a  physician,  and  continued  in  the  service  until  the  fooft^  year  ol 
the  war,  when,  worn  down  with  the  labours  and  fatigues  of  the  camp,  ba  letomed 
home,  and  shortly  alter  expired.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  March  1779»  in  the  ttdb 
year  of  liis  age. 

Note  IV.    p.  14a 

Mr.  Baatram  set  out  from  fit.  Augustine  in  December  1766 ;  hut,  on  re-examiBi* 
tion,  I  find,  that  his  thermometrical  obsenralions  were  made  in  the  first  month  of  dM 
following  year.  <*  The  clear  cold  morning,"  when  the  mercun^  in  the  tfaemooetBr 
foil  to  26,  was  the  Sd  day  of  January  1766.  Additional  selections  fix>m  &e  Jouml 
are  here  subjoined.  "  December  the  19th  1766,  set  out  from  St.  Augustine  earhr  ia 
the  morning,  which  was  frosty,  the  ground  being  covered  with  a  wnite  hoar  noft 
20th.  Set  out  for  Davis's,  whose  son  the  Governor  had  ordered  to  take  «  up  to 
search  for  the  head  of  the  river  St  John's.  2l8t.  Thermometer  74.  p.  m.  The  wind 
blew  from  the  south.  22d.  Thermometer  70,  wind  S.W.  23d.  Cold  momine ;  tho- 
mometer  42,  wind  N.  24th.  Cold  morning ;  thermometer  60,  wind  N.W.  250i.  Cool 
hazy  morning ;  thermometer  46  in  the  open  air  (in  which  all  my  observations  ^^ 
liver  are  taken).  26th.  Thermometer  temperate,  fine  day,  wind  south.  27th.  the^ 
mometer  60,  fine  morning.  28th.  Fogey  morning,  wind  N.E.  thermometer  66.  29dL 
Foggy  morning ;  thermometer  62.  lOth.  Rainy,  warm  morning ;  thermometer  64. 
Slat  Cool  morning ;  Thermometer  66,  wind  N. 

Hazy  morning;    thermometer    .    .    62. 
White  frost  on  the  boat ;  thermometer  86. 
Clear  cold  morning ; 
Pleasant  morning; 
Rainy  morning ; 
Clear  morning ; 
Clear  morning ; 
Clear  fine  morning; 
Clear  fine  morning; 
Pleasant  morning ; 
Clear  morning ;  temperate. 
Fine  clear  morning ; 
Fine  pleasant  morning; 
Clear  morning  ;  wind  north. 

Fine  morning,  warm  and  pleasant,  observed  a  plum-tree  in  fid 
blossom. 
"    '  29th.      "        Fine  clear  morning  and  warm  day,  like  the  first  of  our  May." 

In  the  Description  of  East  Florida,  printed  with  the  Journal,  it  is  observed :  **  TboM 
are  two  churches  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  the  parish  church  a  plain  buUdiiig^ 
and  another  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Franciscan  fiiars,  which  is  converted  int» 
barracks  for  the  garrison.  The  houses  are  built  of  free  stone,  commonly  two  stories 
high,  two  rooms  upon  a  floor,  with  large  windows  and  balconies :  before  the  ^lotajji 
most  of  the  houses  runs  a  portico  of  stone  arches ;  the  roofs  are  commonly  flat. — Tte 
number  of  houses  in  the  town  and  within  the  lines,  when  the  Spaniards  left  it,  was 
above  900 ;  many  of  them,  especially  in  the  suburbs,  being  built  of  wood,  are  noir 

£ne  to  decay.    The  inhabitants  were  of  all  colours,  white,  negroes,  mulattoes,  Indtaia, 
;.— at  the  evacuation  of  St.  Augustine,  amounted  to  6700,  including  the  gardson  sf 
2600  men." 
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64.    P.  M.  79. 

In  1827  my  respited  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M*Whir,  of  Sunbury  in  Georgjb*  faifiNB- 
ing  me  that  he  intended  soon  to  visit  St.  Augustine,  1  gave  him  a  memorandum  sf 
inquiries  which  I  was  desirous  to  have  made  there — hoping  particularly  to  obtain  sods 
additional  information  concerning  the  relics  of  the  ancient  Spanbh  settlemoits  at 
Tallahassee  and  the  vicinity,  discovered  in  1826,  and  described  in  the  Florida  Intelli- 
gencer,  printed  at  Tallahassee.    From  a  memoiandum  which  h«  ohtained  for  jm  fron 
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ICr.  M.  H.  Simmons  «t  8t,  Auguttine,  cooceming  the  old  Spaniflh  churchef  In  thi$ 
place,  the  following  account  is  selected. 

"  I  learn  from  some  of  the  old  inhaMtants,  that  a  Chapel,  or  Church,  of  considerable 
rize  and  architectural  elegance,  once  stood  in  the  site  of  the  present  Catholic  Bmyinc- 

Emdf  which  is  situated  to  the  N.W.  and  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  The  build- 
is  described  to  have  been  of  a  circular  form,  having  a  steeple  of  from  40  to  60  feet 
eight,  which  remained  standing  long  after  the  destruction  of  the  body  of  the  Church. 
It  was  called  The  Indian  Church ;  and  was  probably  therefore  a  missionary  establish- 
ment. My  informants  state,  that  there  existed  some  years  back,  the  remains  of  a 
•till  more  ancient  Church,  to  the  north  of  the  City,  near  to  the  water ;  but  that  it  was 
of  inconsiderable  extent ;  the  walls  including  but  a  small  space  of  ground.  There  is 
in  the  steeple  of  the  present  Catholic  Church,  which  is  of  comparatively  recent  erection^ 
a  Bell  with  the  date  of  1680,  upon  it ;  which  is  reported  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
the  ancient  Chapels  above  referred  to,  but  it  is  not  known  to  which. 

**  In  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  in  St.  Augustine  (which  was  built  by  the  assist- 
ance of  contributions  from  Mexico,  Havana,  Rome,  and  other  places,  and  by  the  khur 
of  Spain,  a  little  more  than  20  years  ago)  there  are  three  bells,  the  largest  of  whica 
bears  no  other  inscription  than  the  Holy  Cross,  which  b  the  evidence  of  its  dedication 
to  a  sacred  use.    The  second,  besides  the  Cross,  bears  the  foUowing  inscription : 

JESTS    MARIA  T   JOS£    ORA   PRO   NOBIS 
Ano.     D.  17g7. 
The  third  is  curious  for  its  antiquity.    Inscription  : 

rao  noBis  ^  sancte  iossph  oka 
[Here  is  the- sign  of  the  Cross.] 

OETO.      FBlfCOpT  II  ARC 

1689. 

The  Church  is  built  of  Florida  stone,  being  a  concretion  of  small  shells.  It  measures 
in  breadth  40  feet  and  in  length  120,  and  fronts  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  in  the 
city  of  St.  Atlgustine,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Portier,  Bishop  of  St  Augustine, 
whose  diocese  includes  Florida  and  Alabama." 

Note  V.    p.  175. 

Amoito  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  president  Stiles  is  a  MS.  account  of  Mr.  Barnard's 
Life,  written  by  himseli  in  1767,  at  Dr.  Stiles's  request.  In  that  Account,  Mr.  Barnard 
takes  notice  of  the  in^rovements  in  Marblehead  since  his  settlement  in  that  town. 
**  There  were  two  companies  of  men,  poor,  ill  clothed,  smoke  dryed,  of  miserable  as- 
pect (belonging  to  the  regiment  of  Salem),  trained  to  no  military  discipline,  but  what 
they  called  whipping  the  snake,  whereas  now,  and  for  some  years  past,  we  are  a 
distinct  regiment  in  ourselves,  consisting  of  seven  full  companies,  well  clad,  of  bright 
countenances,  vigorous  and  active  men,  so  well  trained  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  the 
various  motions,  and  marches,  that  I  have  heard  some  colonels,  and  a  brigadier  general, 
say,  they  never  saw,  throughout  the  country,  not  excepting  their  own  regiments,  and 
that  in  Boston,  so  goodly  an  appearance  of  brisk,  lively  spirited  men,  and  so  well 
exercised  a  regiment.  When  1  nrst  came  into  the  town,  there  was  not  so  much  as  one 
proper  carpenter,  nor  mason,  nor  tailor,  nor  butcher,  in  it ;  nor  any  thing  worth  callins 
a  market ;  but  they  had  their  houses  built  by  country  carpenters  and  masons,  theu 
clothes  made  out  oi  the  town,  and  supplied  themselves  with  beef  and  pork  fr(un  Bos- 
ton ;  all  of  which  drained  the  town  of  its  money  :  but  now  we  abound  with  artificeis 
of  every  kind,  and  some  of  the  best ;  and  our  marketing  is  large  even  to  a  full  supply. 
But  what  above  all,  I  would  observe  is,  that  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  trading 
vessel  belonging  to  the  town,  nor  for  some  years  after  I  came  into  it.  The  people 
contented  themselves  to  he  the  slaves  that  digged  in  the  mines,  and  left  the  merchants 
of  Boston,  and  Salem,  and  Europe,  to  run  away  with  the  gains.  Now  we  have  be- 
tween 30  and  40  ships,  brigs,  snows,  and  topsail  schooners,  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
and  need  no  foreigner  to  transport  our  fish  ;  but  are  able  to  send  it  all  to  the  different 
marisets  lo  fiuiope,  and  the  Ameiicap  ishnds."    For  this  commercial  impio?eaMnt 
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tike  town  wai  indebted  to  Mr.  Barnard  himself,  who,  haTteg  tdken  pmt  priM  H 

learn  *'  the  mvstery  of  the  fish  trade,"  incited  an  enterpiiaing  young  man  t»  **  put  itia 
practice.*'  lie  first  sent  a  small  cargo  to  Barbadoes,  and  succeeded  ao  well,  that  ht 
aoon  buiU  vessels  and  sent  his  fish  to  £uiope.  *'  Some  of  the  more  diou^htfiil  peoalib 
and  some  promising  young  men,  soon  followed  hii  example,  and  hmw  ittaed  conm- 
able  estates  by  it." 

NoTB  VI.    p.  179. 

Thx  account  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  1772,  as  receiTed  from  tfie  Rer.  Moi|b 
Edwards  by  Dr.  Stiles,  and  entered  in  his  Literary  Diaiy,  was : 

B,  ehhs.  Ord,  mmtstert .  Mtmken, 
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Maryland     . 

8 

7 

Virginia 

86 

.        .        82 

N.  Carolina 

82 

80 

S.  Carolina  . 

.       M 

26 

Georgia 

.    ^           4 

1 

104 


96 


Note  vn.  p.  aoa 

Xojj  of  the  Briiith, 

hr  the  <*  Narrative  of  Occurrences,  1776,"  inserted  in  2  Coll.  Blass.  Hist  Socidy, 
iv.  204^219,  the  Return  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  nUsting,  on  the  I9th  tfJ^rU, 
1776,  as  made  to  General  Sktge,  after  the  detail,  gives  the  following  summary : 


STiUed. 

Wounded. 

J 

lltssi 

Officers 

2 

• 

.      18 

• 

3 

Sergeants     . 

2 

• 

7 

• 

1 

Drummers    . 

1 

• 

0 

• 

1 

Rank  and  file 

68 

• 

.164 

• 

21 

Total      78 


174 


The  particulars  in  this  account  differ  fit>m  Gordon's  [L  4S6,  Eng.  edit.],  but  the  collec- 
tive amount  of  loss  is  the  same,  278. 

Loss  of  the  jSmerieans. 

In  the  Narrative  annexed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark's  Sermon,  delivered  April  IMi  ITU 
to  commemorate  the  battle,  it  is  stated,  that**  our  loss,  in  the  several  actions  of  tbit 
day,  was  49  killed,  34  wounded,  and  6  missing,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  and  lavs 
since  been  exchanged." 

In  tills  Narration,  Mr.  Clark  says :  **  Between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  oo  lbs 
momioe  of  the  nineteenth  of  April  j  we  received  Intelligence,  by  express,  from  lbs 
Honorable  Joseph  Warrkn,  Esq.  at  Boston,  *  that  a  large  body  of  the  king's  tieops 
(supposed  to  be  a  brigade  of  about  12,  or  1600)  were  embarked  in  boats  from  Bosts^ 
and  gone  over  to  land  on  Lechmcre's  Point  (so  called)  in  Cambridge :  And  that  it  wtf 
shrewdly  suspected,  that  they  were  ordered  to  seize  and  destroy  the  stores,  beloo^iaf 
to  the  colony,  then  deposited  at  Concord.' "  This  suspicion  was  excited  *'  in  conse- 
quence of  general  Gage's  unjustifiable  seizure  of  the  provincial  magazine  of  powder  at 
Medfonl,  and  other  colony  stores  in  several  other  places.  Upon  this  intelligence,  if 
also  upon  information  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  as  above  mentioned,  the  mSitia  d 
this  town  were  alarmed,  and  ordered  to  meet  on  the  usual  place  of  parade ;  not  wilk 
any  design  of  commencing  hostilities  upon  the  king's  troops,  but  to  consult  what 
might  be  done  for  our  own  and  the  people's  safety :  And  also  to  be  ready  tor  whatew 

service  providence  might  call  us  out  to,  upon  this  alarming  occasion 

So  far  from  firing  first  upon  the  king's  troops ;  upon  the  most  careful  enquiry,  it 
appears,  that  but  very  few  of  our  people  fired  at  all ;  and  even  they  did  not  fire  til 
after  being  fired  upon  by  the  troops,  they  were  wounded  themselves,  or  saw  otbeis 
killed,  or  wounded  by  them,  and  looked  upon  it  next  to  impossible  for  them  to 
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•  • 


One  dreanMlBiiee  m6n,  before  the  brigade  [BcitiBh]  <roittod  Leziogtoli,  I  htf 
leave  to  mention.  .  .  After  ^  miMHa  company  were  difperaed  and  die  firing  cenei^ 
the  tioopa  dre«r  up  and  formed  in  a  body  on  the  common,  fired  a  Tolley  and  gave 
tfardb  huzzas,  by  way  of  triumph.  .  .  Of  this  transaction  I  was  a  witness,  having*  at 
that  time,  a  fair  view  of  their  motions,  and  being  at  the  distance  of  not  more  than  Tt 
•r  80  rods  from  them." 

Note  VIII.    p.  289. 

Trx  settlement  of  Bfidway  was  begun  in  1753,  by  an  emigration  from  Dorchester  in 
Soutii  Carolina,  and  was  so  called  on  account  of  its  equal  distance  from  the  Ogechee 
and  the  Aiatamaha  rivers.  It  constituted  a  considerable  part  of  what,  in  the  eariy 
division  of  the  province  into  parishes,  was  called  St.  John's  parish,  but  afterwards, 
lAbirty  county.  The  planters  in  that  settiement  are  distinguished  for  the  same  inde- 
pendent principles,  and  the  same  regard  to  the  Institutions  of  reli^on,  which  have 
distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  New  England.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that 
these  traits  of  character  have  been  retained  more  than  a  century ;  for  these  people 
are  descendants  of  that  Congregation  which  emigrated  from  New  England  and  settled 
Dorchester,  in  South  Carolina,  m  1696.  [See  that  year.]  Their  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  of  their  country  was  strikingly  shown  in  their  election  of  Dr.  Hall,  then 
living  at  Midway,  to  represent  them  in  the  congress  of  1775.  [See  that  year.]  This 
procedure  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  British,  and  subjected  them  to  an  uncommon 

shaire  of  sufferings  and  sacrifices. After  the  death  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Osgpod,  in  1773,  they  took  care  to  sustain  public  worship ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Zubly,  of 
Savannah,  occasionally,  and  licendates  more  statedly,  performing  the  service.  In 
1776  the  Rev.  Moses  Allen  was  installed  their  pastor.  He  was  bom  at  Northampton, 
in  Massachusetts, — a  brother  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Allen  of  Pittsfield — and  waa 
educated  at  Princeton.  At  the  reduction  of  Savannah,  in  December  1778,  Mr.  Allen 
was  taken  prii^ner.  The  continental  officers  were  sent  to  Sunbury  on  parole,  except 
Mr.  Allen,  who  was  at  this  time  chaplain  of  the  Georgia  brigade.  He  was  denied 
that  privilege.  "  His  warm  exhortations  in  the  pulpit,  and  his  animated  exertions  in 
the  field,  exposed  him  to  the  particular  resentment  of  the  British.  Tbe^  sent  him 
with  the  private  soldiers  on  board  the  prison  ships.  Wearied  with  a  confinement  of 
several  months  in  that  loathsome  place,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  he  determined 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  by  throwing  himself  into  the  river,  and  swim- 
ming to  an  adjacent  point ;  but  he  was  drowned  in  the  attempt."  Ramsay. — On  the 
prospect  of  peace,  the  inhabitants  of  Midway  returned  to  their  plantations ;  and  in 
1785  the  'present  writer  was  ordained  their  minister.  They  had  preserved  some 
Taluable  books  of  their  Society  Library ;  and  their  attention  to  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious improvement,  their  exemplary  attendance  upon  public  worship,  their  unity^ 
peace,  and  concord,  would  have  borne  a  favourable  comparison  with  any  church  in 
New  England. 

Rev,  Dr,  Zubly. 

John  Joachim  Zubly,  djd.  mentioned  in  this  Note,  was  a  native  of  Switzerland.  In 
1760  he  came  to  America,  and  was  the  first  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
SaVannah.  He  preached  to  an  English  and  German  congregation  there,  in  their 
respective  languages,  and  sometimes  to  another  congregation,  in  French.  Dr.  Zubly 
possessed  a  vigorous  mind,  and  was  a  man  of  learning  and  piety.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  provincial  congress  of  Georgia,  and  was  an  advocate  for  colonial  liberty,  but 
not  for  independence.  Differing  from  his  fellow  citizens  on  that  point,  he  incurred 
their  displeasure,  and  lost  his  influence.  His  labours  in  the  Christian  ministry  were 
zealous,  laborious,  and  extensively  useful.  He  died  in  1781,  at  an  advanced  age. 
Beside  other  occasional  sermons,  he  published  "  The  Law  of  Liberty,  a  Sermon  on 
American  afiairs  at  tiie  opening  of  the  provincial  congress  of  Georgia,  with  an  Appen- 
dix giving  an  account  of  the  struggle  of  Switzerland  to  recover  liberty."    1775. 


Governor  HaU, 


Lyman  Hall,  a  j«.  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  and  was  of  a  respectable  fiunily  of  that 
name  in  WaUingford.    He  waa  educated  at  Yale  Colleges  and  was  gmduated  ia  1747. 
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He  at  first  made  flieology  his  atndy  and  profeaaioii ;  but  he  aftetward  atodied  "m***^, 
went  to  Georda,  and  eatablished  himself  as  a  physician  at  MIdirBy.    He  took  m 
early  and  decinve  part  in  defence  of  the  colonial  li^ts ;  was  a  membier  of  the  isaub 
lican  conventions  of  Georgia  in  1T74  and  1776 ;  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  gsMnl 
congress  in  1776  by  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  and  in  July  of  that  year»  by  the  wUs 

eovince.  He  was  an  actiye  and  useftil  member  of  that  body,  and  saoaeribed  ths 
eclaration  of  Independence.  His  verbal  account  of  the  influence  of  tiie  speech  ol 
Bfr.  John  Adams,  on  the  great  question,  is  well  remembered :  **  It  convinced  thi 
doubtfbl ;  emboldened  the  timid ;  confirmed  the  resolute ;  and  animated  the  dedflve.** 
— Dr.  Hall  was  afterward  eovemor  of  Georgia.  During  several  of  the  late  yeais  of 
his  life,  he  resided  at  his  plantation  near  Savannah ;  but  toward  the  clooe  of  it.  ha  la- 
moved  into  one  of  the  upper  counties  of  the  state,  where  he  died  in  1790. 


When  president  Washington  visited  Georgia  in  1791,  the  Society  of  Midway  chose  • 
committee  to  present  him  an  Address  in  their  name.  It  was  presented  to  him  is 
Savannah ;  and  was  received  with  evident  and  grateful  sensihility.  The  Society  of 
Cincinnati,  and  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  and  of  Chatham  county,  gaye  him  eroy 
appropriate  token  of  respect  and  affection. 

Note  IX.    p.  347. 

Iif  a  letter  to  general  La  Fayette,  dated  '<  St.  Petersbourg,  Feb.  20 — ^Kfarch  8, 1113,** 
Mr.  Dana  writes :  "  I  think  at  present  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  iUustnooi 
Sovereign  of  this  Empire  is  disposed  to  be  our  enemy,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
she  will  suddenly  manifest  a  particular  friendship  for  us.  America  must  be  patient 
The  best  method  for  her  to  procure  friends,  is  to  beat  her  enemies."  He  asks  tbe 
honour  of  his  correspondence,  on  his  [the  general's]  return  to  America,  **  at  least  opoa 
our  military  operations,  in  which  you  will  take  so  distinguished  a  part.  •Intelligeoce  of 
this  sort,  is  exceedingly  wanted,  and  more  especially  in  this  part  of  Europe.  Too 
will  need  no  other  inducement  .  .  .  than  the  assurance  that  you  will  be  rendering  an 
essential  service  to  that  Country  which  you  love,  and  which  loves  you."    Hon.  Fraooi 

Dana's  Letter  Book. In  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Adams,  dated  **  St  Petersbourg,  Air3 

12 — 28,  1782,  he  writes :  I  dare  not  expose  the  dignity  of  the  United  States  by  m^dng 
any  offi4ial  advances.  They  may  be  rejected.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  they  wonM  nst 
be.  The  cry  of  Mediation  I  know  would  open  upon  me."  lb. — ^To  Dr.  Frankia, 
from  the  same  place.  Sept  2 — 12,  1782,  he  writes  :  "  Things  remain  here,  as  to  us,  ia 
their  old  state.  This  court  seems  not  disposed  to  take  any  step  which  would  be  o&n- 
sive  to  the  court  of  London.  Nothing  therefore  is  to  be  expected  until  that  court  dull 
have  agreed  to  consider  the  United  States  as  an  Independent  Power.  Many  will  have 
it  here,  that  you  are  far  advanced  in  that  matter,  and  that  you  will  give  us  peace  in  tlis 

course  of  next  winter." In  a  letter  to  count  Ostermann,  24  February,  178S,  be 

writes :  "  Convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  confidinz  entirely  in  that  exact 
Neutrality  which  her  Imperial  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  declare,  with  a  dignitj 
becoming  her  character,  she  should  make  the  invariable  rule  of  her  conduct,  onksi 
compelled  to  depart  from  it  in  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  her  Imperial  crowa, 
and  of  her  subjects ;  tlie  Congress,  my  Sovereign,  have  expressly  commanded  me  to 
delay  the  communication  of  my  mission  till  the  course  of  events  shall  prepare  the  way 
for  it  without  the  least  infraction  upon  ihe  system  adopted  by  her  Imperial  Majesty, 
by  which  she  has  acquired  so  much  elory  to  herself.  In  the  sentiment  that  that  mo- 
ment has  now  arrived,  I  request  the  nonour  of  an  audience  of  his  Excellency  the  Tioe 
Chancellor  Count  Ostermann,  to  the  end  that  I  might  present  to  you  a  copy  of  my 
Letter  of  Credence  for  Her  Imperial  Majesty."    lb. 

Mr.  Dana  had  an  interview  with  the  Vice  Chancellor  on  the  12th  of  April ;  and  on 
the  27th  presented  him  a  Memorial,  containing  the  substance  of  the  Answer  of  the 
Vice  Chancellor  to  Mr.  Dana's  letter  of  the  10th  (communicating  his  Mission  m  his 
Excellency),  wiiich  the  Vice  Chancellor  delivered  to  him  verbally  on  the  12th  instant, 
and  also  the  Reply  which  Mr.  Dana  then  made  to  it,  with  some  other  obseiratioQi 
upon  it    This  Memorial  fills  10  folio  pages. 

The  objections  to  the  present  reception  of  a  minister  from  the  United  States  weis 
fiiese :  1.  That  her  Imperial  Majesty  had  been  invited  by  the  eourts  of  Veissfles, 
Madrid,  and  London,  to  mediate  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor,  at  the  eondniioB  ef 
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the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  between  them,  and  having  accepted  that  Trust,  till 
those  arrangements  are  completed,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty  concluded,  she  cannot, 
consistently  with  her  character  as  Mediatrix,  receive  a  Minister  from  America  without 
the  consent  of  those  Powers.  2.  That  there  must  be  new  letters  of  credence,  '*  bear- 
ing date  since  the  King  of  Great  Britain  has  acknowledged  the  Independence  of 
America." — *'  It  would  be  incompatible  with  that  exact  neutrality  which  she  has 
hitherto  observed,  to  receive  you  while  your  Letter  of  Credence  bears  date  before  that 
time."  3.  "  That  no  minister  has  been  received  at  the  court  of  London  from  America 
yet ;  and  that  her  Imperial  Majesty  could  not  consistently  receive  a  minister  from 
America  before  that  Court  had  done  it." 

To  all  these  objections  Mr.  Dana  made  replies,  with  arguments  that  appear  un- 
answerable. But  his  health  was  much  impaired ;  he  had  applied  to  Congress  for  leave 
to  return  to  America,  and  had  obtained  it;  and,  although  there  was  soon  after  a  fair 
prospect  of  an  audience  with  the  empress,  and  reception  in  his  public  character,  yet, 
foreseeing  that  he  should  soon  take  leave  of  her  Imperial  Majesty,  he  thought  it  best 
to  decline  that  honour. — Mr.  Dana  left  St  Petersburg  on  the  24th  of  August,  0.  S.  1788» 
aod  soon  after  sailed  from  Cronstadt  for  Boston. 

Note  X.    p.  347. 

Boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

*'  The  following  are  and  shall  be  their  boundaries,  ffiz.  From  the  north-west  angle 
of  Nova  Scotia,  mx.  that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  Uie 
■ource  of  St.  Croix  river  to  the  high  lands,  along  the  said  high  lands  which  divide 
those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  mto  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  fid! 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river;  thence 
drawn  along  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  forty- fifth  degree  of  north  latitude ;  from 
thence  by  a  line  due  west  on  said  latitude,  until  it  strikes  the  river  Iroquois  or  Catara- 
quy ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  river  into  Lake  Ontario  ;  through  the  middle  of 
said  lake,  until  it  strikes  the  communication  by  water  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Erie; 
thence  along  the  middle  of  the  said  communication  into  Lake  Eric,  through  the  mid- 
dle of  said  lake,  until  it  arrives  at  the  water  communication  between  that  lake  and 
LAke  Huron ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  to  the  water  communication 
between  that  lake  and  Lake  Superior ;  thence  through  Lake  Superior  northward  to  the 
isles  Royal  and  Philipeaux,  to  the  Long  Lake ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  said 
Long  Lake,  and  the  water  commuiiication  between  it  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to 
the  said  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  thence  through  the  said  lake  to  the  most  north- western- 
most point  thereof,  and  from  thence  on  a  due  west  course  to  the  river  Mississippi ; 
dience  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  said  river  Mississippi,  until  it  shall 
inte>iect  the  northernmost  part  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude  :  south,  by  a 
line  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the  determination  of  the  line  last  mentioned,  in  the 
latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  river  Apalachl- 
cola  or  Catahouche ;  thence  along  the  middle  thereof,  to  its  junction  with  the  Flint 
river ;  thence  straight  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  river,  to  the  Anlantic  ocean  :  east,  by 
a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  bay 
of  Fundy  to  its  souicc,  and  from  its  source  directly  north  to  the  aforesaid  high  lands, 
which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  comprehending  all  islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of 
the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying  between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  fiom 
the  points  where  the  aforesaid  boundaries  between  Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part  and 
East  Florida  on  the  other,  shall  respectively  touch  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  excepting  such  islands  as  now  are  or  heretofore  have  been  within  the  limits  of 
^e  said  province  of  Nova  Scotia." 

Note  XI.    p.  351. 

Arriviitg  at  New  York  two  days  after  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  Britishi  the 
writer  witnessed  the  demonstrations  of  joy  and  gratitude,  called  forth  by  this  august 
occasion.    On  the  following  sabbath  divine  service  was  perfonned  at  King's  chapel 
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by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgera,  who  delivered  a  weU  adapted  discoune  (on  Psalm  cz?i.ll) 
to  a  thronged  and  deeply  affected  assembly.  The  fireworks,  on  the  evening  of  the 
next  Tuesday,  probably  exceeded  any  exhibition  of  that  kind,  ever  vritnesMd  is 
America.  The  last  and  not  the  least  interesting  spectacle  was  seen  in  passing  down 
die  harbour, — the  British  fleet,  lying  peaceably  at  anchor  above  Sandy  Ho<»ky  leidy  to 
transport  the  troops  to  their  own  shores. 

Note  XII.    p.  357. 

This,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  is  the  first  example,  in  modem  times,  of  dbs 
founder  of  a  colony,  who  has  lived  to  see  that  colony  recognised  by  the  worid  u  t 
sovereign,  independent  state.  Verplanck.  Accounts  differ  in  regard  to  the  age  of 
general  Oglethorpe,  some  of  them  stating  it  at  87,  others,  at  upwar£  of  100.  The  agt 
given  in  the  text  has  been  thought  the  most  credible.  See  Lempriere,  Univ.  Biogii- 
phy ;  Reese,  Cyclopaedia,  Art.  Oglethorpe  ;  Coll.  of  N.  York  Hist.  Society,  iii,  70; 
and  M'CalPs  His».  of  Georgia.  The  London  Gazettes,  first  announcing  his  death, 
stated  bis  age  at  104.  This  was  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  ;  for,  after  holding  • 
commission  in  the  British  service,  he  was  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  German  annv  under 
prince  Eugene,  at  the  celebrated  siege  and  battle  of  Belgrade,  in  1717.  Hie  late  presi> 
dent  Adams  saw  general  Oglethorpe  m  1785,  a  short  time  before  his  decease.  Within  a 
day  or  two  after  bis  arrival  in  London,  as  ambassador  from  the  United  States,  had  been 
announced  in  the  newspapers,  the  general  called  upon  him,  and  **  was  very  polite  and 
complimentary.'*  He  "  had  come  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  first  American  ambassador 
and  his  family,  whom  he  was  very  glad  to  see  in  England ;  expressed  a  great  esteem 
and  regard  for  America,  much  regret  at  the  misuodersfanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  was  very  happy  to  have  lived  to  see  the  termination  of  it."  Bfr.  Adams 
returned  this  visit,  and  had  another  interview  "  of  an  hour  or  two  '*  with  &e  general, 
of  which  he  gave  me  this  account.  "  He  said  much  about  himself  and  his  enteiprise 
in  Georgia,  but  mentioned  no  particulars  of  any  consequence  which  1  remember,  ex- 
cept that  he  had  entered  very  early  into  the  army ;  had  been  early  a  eeneral  officer, 
and  particularly  that  he  had  been  a  general  officer  under  the  duke  oi  Marlboroogfa. 
He  convinced  me  that  he  must  be  veiy  aged  ;  but  I  did  not  yet  realize  his  true  age. 
I  saw  no  more  of  general  Oglethorpe.  In  about  a  month  the  Newspapers  informed  m 
of  his  death  at  his  country  seat,  at  tlie  uncommon  age  of  104  years."  Letter  of  the 
late  president  Adams,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  respecting  general  Oglethorpe,  dated 
**  Quincy,  November  14,  1807." — Dr.  Johnson,  in  1775,  urged  generau  Oglethorpe  to 
give  the  world  his  Life.  "  I  know  no  man,"  said  he,  "  whose  Life  would  be  more 
mteresting.  If  I  were  furnished  with  materials,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  write  it*' 
Although  the  general  seemed  unwilling  to  enter  upon  it  at  that  time,  Boswell  says, 
*<  upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  he  communicated  to  me  a  number  of  particulars,  which 
I  have  committed  to  writing ;  but  I  was  not  sufficiently  diligent  in  obtaining  mote 
from  him,  not  apprehending  that  his  friends  were  so  soon  to  lose  him ;  for,  notwith- 
standing his  great  age,  he  was  very  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  was  at  last  carried  off*  by 
a  violent  fever,  which  is  of^en  fatal  at  any  period  oi  life."  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.^ 
I  have  taken  pains,  through  the  medium  of  literary  gentlemen  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, to  find  this  manuscript  oi  Mr.  Boswell,  but  without  success. 

Note  XHL    p.  514. 

The  native  Cherokee  gives  the  following  account  of  his  nation.  **  White  men  in 
the  nation  enjoy  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  the  Cherokee  people,  except 
that  they  are  not  eligible  to  public  offices.  The  Christian  religion  is  the  religion  of  the 
nation.  Some  of  the  most  influential  characters  are  members  of  the  church,  and  five 
consistently  with  their  profession.  The  whole  nation  is  penetrated  with  gratitude  for 
the  aid  it  has  received  from  the  United  States  government  and  from  different  religious 
societies.  Schools  are  increasing  every  year ;  learning  is  encourased  and  rewarded. 
The  young  class  acquire  the  English,  and  those  of  mature  age  the  Cnerokee  system  of 
learning.  The  female  character  is  elevated  and  duly  respected.  Indolence  is  dts« 
countenanced.  Our  native  language,  in  its  philosophy,  genius,  and  symphony,  it 
inferior  to  few,  if  any,  in  the  world.  Our  relations  with  all  nations,  savage  or  civilixed, 
are  of  the  most  friendly  character.    We  are  out  of  debt,  and  our  public  leTenue  if  in  t 
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flonrishine  condition.  Beside  the  amount  arising  firom  imports,  a  perpetual  annuity  is 
due  from|  the  United  States,  in  consideration  of  lands  ceded  in  former  periods.  Our 
system  of  government,  founded  on  republican  principles,  by  which  justice  is  equally 
(Ustributed,  secures  the  respect  of  the  people.  Newtown,  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  junction  of  Canasagi  and  Gusuwati,  two  beautiful 
streams,  is  the  seat  of  government.  The  IcjE^sIative  power  is  vested  in,  what  is  de- 
nominated in  native  dialect,  Tsalagi  Tinilowigi^  consisting  of  a  national  committee 
and  council.  Members  of  both  branches  are  chosen  by  and  from  the  people  for  a 
limited  period.  In  Newtown  a  printing  press  is  soon  to  be  established ;  also  a  national 
library,  and  a  museum.  Immense  concourse  of  people  frequent  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment when  Taalagi  Tinilowigi  is  in  session,  which  takes  place  once  a  year.'* — ^This 
account  was  written  by  David  Brown,  a  Cherokee,  who  received  an  excellent  education 
among  the  white  people.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Family  Visitor,  Richmond,  dated  **  Willstown,  Cherokee  nation,  September  2d,  1825." 
The  letter,  containing  many  other  interesting  particulars,  is  preserved  entire  in  Niles' 
Register,  xxix.  106.  David  Brown  is  well  remembered  at  Boston  and  Cambridge, 
where,  as  well  as  in  various  other  places  in  the  United  States,  he  delivered  a  public 
address  in  behalf  of  his  nation,  for  whose  benefit  contributions  were  made  at  the  close 
of  it.  The  narrative  part  of  his  address,  spoken  in  the  first  church  in  Cambridge,  was 
very  similar,  in  style,  to  that  of  the  preceding  account  of  his  nation ;  other  parts  of 
it  were  bold  and  figurative,  in  the  true  character  of  aboriginal  eloquence.  The  speaker, 
in  his  dress  and  manners,  and  in  his  entire  performance,  presented  a  striking  exempli- 
fication of  the  influence  of  intellectual  culture,  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and 
of  social  intercourse  with  a  civilized  and  Christian  people.  His  address  was  spoken 
with  consummate  propriety,  and  with  great  effect,  to  a  large  auditory.  His  articulaUon 
was  distinct ;  his  voice  was  musical ;  and  so  melodious  was  bis  utterance  of  a  few 
Cherokee  words,  occasionally  introduced,  as  to  make  credible  what  he  says  of  the 
'*  symphony  of  his  native  language." 

Note  XIV.    p.  518. 

Before  the  erection  ot  West  Boston  bridge,  the  first  bridge  that  connected  Cam- 
bridge with  Boston,  in  1793,  there  were  but  4  dwelling  houses  within  the  area  now 
constituting  Cambridgeport  and  Lechmere  Point.  Cambridgeport  was  laid  out  in  house 
lots  in  1804.  In  1805  Cambridge  was  made  a  port  of  entry  by  act  of  congress.  In 
1806  a  large  brick  church  was  erected  in  Cambridgeport,  which  was  dedicated  1  Jan- 
uary 1807 ;  in  the  3  preceding  years,  more  than  120  houses  and  stores  had  been 
built.  In  1808  it  was  made  a  dbtinct  parish.  In  1809  a  congregational  church  was 
organized ;  and  on  the  19th  of  January  1814  the  first  minister,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Brattle  Gannett,  was  ordained.  Cambridgeport  now  contains  4  churches,  a  bank,  and 
several  manufactories. — Lechmere  Point  [1827]  contains  3  churches. 

Note  XV.    p.  519. 

The  name  of  this  descendant  of  Uncas  was  Ezekiel  Mazeon.  He  was  27  yean  ot 
age.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  the  Rev.  William  Palmer,  who  made  a  short  but 
appropriate  address  to  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  assembled  on  the  occasion.  After  the 
funeral  rites  were  performed,  Mrs.  Goddard,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Calvin  Goddard,  in 
whose  immediate  vicinity  the  burial  yard  lies,  (he  being  absent)  invited  the  tribe,  con- 
sisting of  a  score  or  two,  to  partake  of  a  collation.  Norwich  Courant. In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1827,  a  discovery  was  made  of  Indian  relics  at  this  burying  place,  too 
illustrative  of  Indian  customs  to  be  left  unnoticed.  A  Note  of  Mrs.  Huntington,  of 
Norwich,  accompanying  one  of  these  relics,  presented  to  me  this  year  [1828],illustratee 
the  entire  subject.  "  If  we  admit  Indian  cemeteries  as  proofs  of  local  partialities,  we 
should  judge  that  Norwich  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  ancient  Moheagan  trifaie ; 
for  their  royal  burying  place  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  In  the  eastern  border  of  their 
reserve  is  a  fine  stream  called  '  Trading  cove  brook,*  which  is  the  '  Shantup  burying 
ground,*  the  largest  of  their  nation.  On  the  16th  of  October  1827  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer^ 
ttiis  city  was  invited  to  attend  the  funeral  of  an  Indian  child,  which  was  to  be  deposited 
in  that  spot.  In  approaching  the  ground  the  relics  of  two  Indians,  and  also  two  spoons 
were  seen  lying  beside  it    EzpressiDg  a  wish  to  obtain  them.Mr.  P.  reoeiTed  no  im- 
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mediate  answer,  until  a  youth  of  their  company  had  whbpered  somc&ting  in  erery  ev 
from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  with  great  foranJitjr, 
the  young  Indian  replied,  '  Your  request  is  granted.'  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  wl^ 
two  siceletons  wene  found  in  the  ground,  an  old  woman  replied,  it  was  an  Indjan  and 
Squaw;  and  informed  him  farther,  that  according  to  their  custom,  the  bodies  weie 
deposited  in  an  upright  position,  within  a  circular  grave,  and  a  pot  of  succetash  betweeo 
tiiem,  the  fragments  of  which  were  fouml.  The  decayed  stump  of  a  large  tree  cover- 
ing the  relics,  indicated  the  antiqvUy  of  the  grave." — Mrs.  Lee,  late  of  Cambrkke, 
now  living  near  the  Indian  cemetary,  has  sent  me  one  of  the  spoons,  *'  which  Bus. 
Huntington,  to  whom  the  spoons  were  given,  presented  lor  that  purpose." 

The  mode  of  burial  among  the  Narraganset  Indians  appears  to  have  been  ^iniUr  to 
that  of  the  Moheagans.  In  1824,  some  workmen,  in  excavating  the  ground  in  the 
•outh  Dart  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  removed  from  his  *'  narrow  house  of  cby" 
one  of  the  aborigines.  *'  He  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  facing  the  west,  in  which  maimer 
the  Narragansetts  are  said  to  have  buried  their  dead.  Near  the  remains  of  this  sod  of 
the  forest,  was  found  his  stone  pip^,  together  with  other  utensils  used  by  the  aborigines, 
as  implements  of  pleasure  and  comfort. 

Dr.  Dwight  [1810]  says:  '*  Uncas  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  his  own  house;  and 
left  his  power,  and  his  property  to  his  children.  Onecho,  his  eldest  son,  commanded 
a  party  of  Moheagans  in  a  war,  which  the  English  carried  on  against  the  Nairliafan- 
ietts,  in  1676.  The  family,  however,  soon  dechned  in  their  importance  by  the  geoenl 
declension  of  their  tribe,  and  the  sale  of  their  property  to  the  English.  A  few  yeas 
since,  a  man,  descended  from  Uncas,  came  from  North  Carolina,  or  Tennessee,  where 
he  is  settled ;  and  obtained  permission  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature  to  sell  fab 
patrimonial  share  in  this  tract.  This  man  had  received  a  miliary  commission  torn 
the  British  government;  and,  it  is  said,  was  well  dressed,  well  informed,  sensible, and 
sentlemanly  in  his  deportment.  He  is  probably  the  only  respectable  descendant  ef 
Uncas,  now  living."     Travels,  ii.  46. 

A  friend  lately  brought  me  a  copy  of  the  "  Inscriptions  upon  the  tomb-stones 
of  Samuel  Uncas  (the  First  Grand  Sachem  of  Mohcagan)  and  his  descendants."  The 
epitaph  inscribed  upon  the  stono  of  the  first  Grand  Sachem,  afler  ascribing  to  huD 
comeliness,  wit,  sterling  sense,  a  mild  temper,  eloquence,  and  courage,  closes  witk 
saying, 

**  He  was  the  glory  of  Moheai;an, 
Whose  death  has  caused  great  lamentation 
Both  to  y«  English  and  ye  Indian  nation." 

The  other  inscriptions  were  copied  from  the  grave  stones  of  '*  Sam.  Uncas,  son  of  Jofaa 
Uncas,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Uncas,  Great  Sachem  of  Moheagan,"  who  died  in 
1741,  in  his  28th  year ;  of  **  Pompi  Uncas,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Ann  Uncas,  and  of 
the  Royal  Blood,"  who  died  in  1740,  in  his  21st  year,  and  of  two  of  their  infimt  chil- 
dren; of  a  "  Cousin  to  Uncas,"  who  died  in  1749,  iEtat.  28;  of  *<  Elizabeth  Joqoib, 
the  daughter  of  Mohomet,  great  grandchild  to  ye  first  Uncas,  Sachem  of  Moheagan,** 
who  died  in  1756,  JEUt.  33 ;  and  "  Elizabeth  Begneck,  great  grandchild  of  Uncas," 
who  died  in  1761,  aged  14  years.  **  Several  of  the  m6re  recent  graves  are  designated 
by  rude  stones,  but  none  of  them  arc  inscribed." 

The  Indian  village  of  Moheagan  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Nonndi 
to  New  London,  about  4  miles  from  Norwich  Landing.  In  passing  through  Moheagan 
in  1803, 1  obtained  an  account  of  the  number  and  names  of  the  Moheagans,  living  be- 
tween Norwich  and  New  London.  It  was  given  me  by  James  Haughton,  Esq.  one  of 
the  overseers  of  the  tribe,  who  then  lived  within  its  limits.  The  number,  by  an  exact 
enumeration  in  1799,  was  84,  but  at  this  time  there  were  not  more  than  80  remaining- 

See  Memoir  of  the  Moheagans,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  ix.  75—99. ^About  tit 

year  1786,  a  few  Indians  went  from  Moheagan,  with  Mr.  Sampson  Occum,  the  cde- 
brated  Indian  preacher,  who  belonged  to  their  tribe,  to  the  coimtry  of  the  Onddas. 
Tliese,  with  emigrants  from  other  tnbes  on  the  sea  coast,  who  accepted  an  excellent 
tract  of  land  given  them  by  the  Oneidas,  constituted  what  were  called  the  "  Brother* 
'  ton  Indians,"  who,  after  their  emigration,  were  at  first  under  the  pastoral  care  of  tlie 
Rev.  Mr.  Occum.  Among  the  families  in  the  enumeration  are  "  Eunice  Occum  and 
her  mother."  Both  are  still  living.  The  aged  mother — a  sister  of  Sampson  Occum— 
when  lately  visited  at  her  cottage  in  Moheagan  by  the  fiiend  who  broi»ht  me  tlie 
Inscriptions,  expressed  her  grief  and  regret,  that  for  some  yean  <h«y  bMi  had  on 
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minister  to  pny  with  them.  In  1803,  as  Mr.  Haaghton  informed  me,  John  Coopp, 
the  richest  man  in  the  tribe,  possessing  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  two  cows,  was  their  re- 
ligious teacher.  Mr.  Occum,  for  the  last  years  of  his  Ufe,  resided  with  the  Indianf 
mt  New  Stockbridge.    He  died  in  1792,  aged  69  years.    See  Allen's  Biography,  Jlrt. 

OCCCTM. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE. 

The  omission  of  the  Trumbitlls  was  unintentional.  Other  distingnished  men 
have  been  passed  by,  sometimes  inadvertently,  sometimes  necessarily.  **  They  have 
fallen  like  leaves  from  the  trees,''  said  general  Knox  to  me,  when  inquiring  of  him  about 
the  deceased  officers  of  the  Amerian  army  ; — he  could  say  no  more.  General  Knox 
himself,  well  known  in  his  public  character,  and  highly  esteemed  in  private  life,  wai 
passed  liy  without  design.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston  ;  was  a  major  general  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  and  alterward  secretary  of  war.  He  died  at  Thomastown,  in  Maine,  in 
1806,  "aged  56  years. 

JoNATHAif  Trumbull  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  and  was  employed  in  many  offices  in  the  state  before  his  election  to 
the  chief  magistracy.  He  was  governor  of  Connecticut  from  1769  to  1783,  when  he 
declined  the  office  on  account  of  his  advanced  age.  He  was  bom  in  1710,  and  died 
in  1785.  Governor  Tmmbull  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  revolu- 
tion. By  his  wisdom  and  firmness  he  rendered  the  most  important  services  to  the  state 
and  nation.  General  Washington,  who  pronounced  htm  to  be  among  the  first  of  patriots, 
held  a  frequent  and  very  confidential  correspondence  with  him,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Trumbull  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  I^roo& 
of  t^e  generaPs  confidence  in  his  patriotism  and  zeal  appear  throughout  these  papers. 
In  a  letter  to  the  governor,  dated  7  October  1779,  the  general  writes  :  "  1  have,  upon 
every  occasion,  so  fully  experienced  your  Excellency's  zeal  and  attention  to  the  con- 
cern of  the  general  interest,  that  I  was  convinced  of  your  using  all  your  influence  with 
the  State  in  obtaining  the  grant  of  my  request."  In  another  letter  to  the  governor, 
dated  "  Head  Quarters,  New  Windsor,  May  10th  1781,"  he  mentions  a  sU  iking  fact 
concerning  the  state  of  the  army,  which  if  not  then  publicly  divulged,  ought  not  now 
to  be  concealed :   "  Major  General  Heath  is  prevailed  upon  to  proceed  to  the  several 

Eastern  States,  to  represent  the  distresses  of  the  army  for  want  of  provision  &c 

From  the  post  of  Saratoga  to  that  of  Dobbs'  Ferry  inclusiive,  I  believe,  there  is  not  (by 
the  Returns  and  Reports  made  to  me)  at  this  moment,  one  day's  supply  of  meat  for 
the  army  on  hand.  Our  whole  dependence  for  this  article  is  on  the  Eastern  States." — 
At  the  October  session  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  in  1783,  governor  Tmmbull, 
in  an  address  to  the  general  assembly  and  the  freemen  of  the  state,  expressed  his  wish 
to  retire  at  the  close  of  the  present  official  year,  and  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  some  few  thoughts,  as  his  "  last  advbory  legacy."  Among  other  impor- 
tant advices,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  in  reference  to  congress,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  "  that  body  is  not  possessed  of  those  powers  which  are  fully  adequate  to  the 
purposes  of  our  general  sovereignty.  ...  In  my  idea,  a  congress  invested  with  full 
and  sufficient  authority,  is  as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  great  purposes  of  your  con- 
federated union,  as  your  legislature  is  for  the  support  of  internal  order,  regulation, 
and  government,  in  the  state."  On  this  occasion,  the  assembly  resolved,  that  they 
consider  it  as  their  duty  in  behalf  'of  their  constituents,  to  express,  in  terms  of  the 
most  sincere  gratitude,  their  highest  respect  for  his  excellency  govemor  Trumbull, 
for  the  great  and  eminent  services  which  he  has  rendered  this  state  during  his  long  and 
prosperous  administration  :  more  especially  for  that  display  of  wisdom,  justice,  fortitude, 
and  magnanimity,  joined  with  the  most  unremitting  attention  and  perseverance,  which 
he  has  manifested  during  the  late  successful,  though  distressing,  war,  which  must 
place  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  state  in  the  rank  of  those  great  and  worthy  patriots, 
who  have  been  eminently  distinguished  as  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of  mankind." 

JoNATHAir  Trumbull,  ll.d.  a  son  of  the  preceding  govemor,  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College.    In  1775  he  was  appointed  by  congress,  paymaster  in  the  northern 
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department ;  and  was  not  long  after  secretanr  and  aid  to  general  Washington.  After 
he  bad  filled  some  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the  state  and  national  govemroenti 
with  intelligence  and  fidelity,  he  was,  in  179S,  elected  governor  of  Connecticut,  aod 
continued  in  the  office  until  his  death  in  1809,  in  the  70Uk  year  of  his  aee.  He  wis  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  to  which  he  presented 
his  father's  invaluable  cabinet  of  Manuscripts. 

Oliver  Wolcott,  ll.d.  preceded  the  last  governor  Trumbull  in  office,  bat  held 
it  for  a  short  time  only.  He  was  chosen  governor  in  1796,  and  died  in  December  1797, 
aged  71  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  congress  of  1776,  and  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence ;  and  was  conspicuous  for  unshaken  firmness  and  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity. He  was  the  son  of  governor  Roger  Wolcott,  and  father  of  Oliver  Wolcott, 
wno  was  for  several  years  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  after* 
wards  governor  of  Connecticut. 

Beivjamin  Trumbull,  d.d.  the  well  known  historian  of  Connecticut,  was  veiy 
remotely,  if  in  any  degree,  related  to  the  governors  of  that  name.  He  died  t  few 
years  since,  at  an  advanced  age.  Jedidiah  Morse,  d.d.  the  well  known  American 
geographer,  died  in  1826,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  While  eminent  for  their  Uboun 
in  history  and  geography,  both  were  distinguished  as  Christian  ministers ;  and  both 
were  zealous  and  active  in  promoting  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  diflfuson 
of  Christian  knowledge.  Dr.  Morse  was  a  member  of  the  Ameiican  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions ;  and  the  Prudential  Committee  of  that  Board,  in  their 
Report  of  September  1826,  pay  this  just  tribute  of  lespect  to  his  memory  :  **  One  of 
our  associates,  who  was  greatly  distinguished  by  his  devotion  to  public  objects,  has 
lately  been  removed  by  death.  No  part  of  the  character  of  our  departed  friend  wai 
more  strongly  marked  than  that  which  was  formed  by  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  progted 
of  human  improvement;  in  the  advance  of  truly  enlarged  and  lit>eral  views;  in  the 
prevalence  oi  evangelical  principles ;  and  especially  in  the  communication  of  divine 
truth'  to  the  heathen  world.  A  very  large  portion  of  his  active  and  laborious  life  wa 
employed  in  originating  and  conducting  religious  and  charitable  institutions.'* 


A  Library,  from  which  some  of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  materials  of  this  work 
were  derived,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten — the  library  uf  the  late  Professor  Ebeliho  of 
Hamburg.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Thoradike  of  Boston,  and  presented  to 
the  University  in  Cambridge,  in  1818.  "  This  library,  collected  with  the  greatest  care 
and  expense  by  the  unwearied  labour  of  fifty  years,  contains  above  3000  volumes,  of 
which  601  are  folios,  including  850  volumes  of  newspapers,  printed  in  this  country, 
B41  quartos,  and  2090  octavos  and  smaller  books."  Professor  Ebeling  was  bora  No- 
yeihber  20th,  1741 ;  died  June  30th,  1817.  A  beautiful  engraving  of  this  fiieod  of 
America  has,  at  the  top  of  it,  this  line  : 

UTRIUSqUE  ORBIS,  ET  AlfTiqUI  KT  ITOVI,  DILIOENflSSIlCUS  IirVSSTIGATOR. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


This  Table  gives  a  view  of  the  European  princes,  who  were  concerned  in  the  diS' 
covery  or  colonization  of  America.  It  notes  theyears  of  their  accession  only ;  but 
the  intennediate  years  may  be  easily  reckoned.  There  is  no  deviation  from  this  plan, 
excepting  in  the  column  of  Popes,  where  the  accession  is  not  uniformly  given. 


KXPLAITATIOIV : 


A.  D.  1492  was  the  8th  year  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  the  10th  of  Charles  YIII.  of 
France,  the  19th  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the  12th  of  John  II.  of  Portugal,  and  the  Ist 
year  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 


▲.  D. 

Kings  of  Eng- 
land. 

Kings  of 
France. 

Kings  of 
Spain. 

Kings  of  Por- 
tugal. 

Popes. 

1492 

8  Henry  Vll. 

10  Charles  VIII 

19  Ferdinand 

12  John  II. 

1  Alexander  VI. 

1495 

11 

13         " 

22 

1    Emanuel 

4           « 

1498 

14 

1  Lewis  XII. 

25         " 

4 

7           « 

1609 

1  Henry  VIII. 

12         « 

36         " 

15         « 

7   Julius  11. 

1515 

7           « 

1  Francis  I. 

42 

21         «« 

3    Leo  X. 

1516 

8 

2 

1  Ch.I.  &V.as 

22         «• 

4           «* 

1521 

13         " 

7           «* 

6    Emperor 

1    John  III. 

9  and  last. 

1547 

1  Edward  VI. 

1  Henry  II. 

32 

27         « 

14  Paul  in. 

1553 

1       Mary. 

7           « 

38         " 

83         « 

4  Julius  III. 

1556  3           ** 

9 

1    Philip  II. 

85         « 

1    Paul  IV. 

1657  5 

11         " 

3 

1    Sebastian 

8           «« 

15581    Elizabeth 

12 

4           «* 

2 

4           «* 

1559  2           « 

1  Francis  II. 

5           " 

3           «* 

6           «* 

1560  3           " 

1  Charles  IX. 

6 

4 

1  Pius  IV. 

1574 

17 

1  Henry  III. 

20         «« 

18 

3  Gregory  XIII 

1578 

21         " 

5 

24         « 

1    Henry 

7 

1580 

23 

7 

26         « 

Philip  II. 

9           " 

1589  32         " 

1  Henry  IV. 

35         ** 

takes  posses- 

5 Sextus  V. 

1598141 

10 

1    PhiUp  III. 

sion  of 

7  Clement  VIII 

1603'1    James  I. 

15 

6 

Portugal. 

12         « 

1610;8           " 

1  Lewis  XIII. 

13         " 

6  Paul  V. 

162119 

12 

1    Philip  IV. 

1  Gregory  XV. 

1625  1    Charles  I. 

16 

6 

8  Urban  VIII. 

164016         " 

31 

20         « 

1    John  rV. 

18 

1643  19         " 

1  Lewis  XIV. 

23         « 

4 

21  and  last. 

1649     Interregnum 

7 

29         « 

10         " 

6  Innocent  X. 

1654    0.  Cromwell 

12 

34         *« 

15         « 

11  and  last 

1656|      protector. 

14 

36 

1  Alfonso  VI. 

2  Alexander  VII 

1660  1  Charles  II. 

18         " 

40          " 

6 

6 

16656 

23 

1  Charles  II. 

10 

11 

1668  9 

26         " 

4           " 

1     Peter  II. 

2  Clement  iXt 

167617 

34         " 

12 

9 

1  Innocent  XI. 

1685  1  James  II. 

43         « 

21 

18 

10 

1689  1  William  III. 

47          " 

25 

22 

1  Alexand.  VIII 

536 
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A      T> 

Kings  of  Eng- 

Kings of 

Kings  of 

Kings  of  Por- 

r 

Popes. 

A«  MJ» 

land. 

France. 

Spain. 

tugal. 

1700  12  W.  &  Maiy 

58  LewU  XIV. 

1     Philip  V. 

33  Peter  11. 

1  Clement  XI. 

1702 1        Ann 

60 

3 

36 

3 

1706^5 

64         " 

7           «* 

1    John  V. 

7 

1714 

1  George  I. 

72         " 

15 

9 

15 

1715 

2 

1  Lewis  XV. 

16         " 

10         " 

16 

1727;i  George  II. 

13 

27 

22 

4  Benedict  XIII 

1746  20 

32 

1  Ferdinand  VI. 

41         « 

7  Bened.  XIV. 

1750  24         " 

36 

5 

1     Joseph 

11 

1759  33 

45 

1  Charles  III. 

10 

2  Clement  XIII 

1760  1  deorge  III. 

46 

2 

11 

3 

177415 

1  Lewis  XVI. 

16 

25         « 

6  and  last. 

1776  Independ.  U.  S. 

3 

18         «* 

27  and  last. 

2  Pius  VI. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  CONGRESS. 


Peyton  Randolph 

in 

1774 

Heniy  Middlcton 

1776 

John  Hancock       ^ 

1776 

Henry  Laurens      > 

to 

John  Jay                J 

1780 

Samuel  Huntington 

1780 

Thoma.s  M*Kean 

1781 

John  Hanson 

1782 

Elias  Boudinot   . 

1783 

Thomas  Mifflin  . 

1784 

Ricliard  Henry  Lee    . 

1785 

Nathaniel  Gorham 

1786 

Arthur  St.  Clair 

1787 

Cyrus  Griffin 

1788 

PRESIDENTS  OF  TH 

E  UNITED  ST 

/ITES. 

George  Washington          f 

rom          1789    t 

o    1797 

John  Adams     . 

1797 

.      1801 

Thomas  Jefferson     . 

1801 

.      1809 

James  Madison 

1809 

.      1817 

James  Monroe 

1817 

.      1825 

John  Quincy  Adams 

4 

18 

25     . 

British  GovERi<roRs  of  The  JVorth  American  Colonies^  at  the  breaking  out  flf  At 

War,  1775. 

JSTova  Scotia f  Francis  Legge,  Esq. 
Canada,  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  k.  b. 
JVew  Hampshire,  John  Wentworth,  Esq. 
Massachusetts f  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Esq. 
Rhode  Island,  Joseph  Wanton,  Esq. 
Connecticut,  Jonathan  TrumhulU  Esq. 
J^Tew  York,  Major  General  William  Tryon. 
JK'ew  Jersey,  William  Franklin,  Esq. 
Pennsylvania,  John  Penn,  Esq. 
Delaware 

Maryland,  Sir  Robert  Eden,  Bart. 
Virginia,  Earl  of  Dunmore. 
9  JVorth  Carolina,  Josiah  Martin,  Esq. 

South  Carolina,  Lord  William  CampbeD. 
Georgia,  Sir  James  Wright,  Bart. 
East  Florida,  Colonel  Patrick  Tryon. 
West  Florida,  Peter  Chester,  Esq. 
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Royal  Oovernments. 

Qaebec,  Nova  Scotia,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas. 

Charter  Govemmenta. 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  partly  Massachusetts  and  the  Carolinas. 

Proprietary  Oovemments. 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

Population  of  the  English  American  Colonies  in  1701. 


Massachusetts*     .  . 

Connecticut     .     .  . 

Rhode  Island   .     .  . 
New  Hampshire* 

New  England  .     .  . 
Middle  &.  So.  Colonics 

Total 


Souls. 
70,000 
80,000 
10,000 
10,000 

120,000 
142,000 

262,000 


New  York     . 
E.  &  W,  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
Virginia    .     . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 


Souls, 
30,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
40,000 
5,000 
7,000 

142,000 


Although  the  precise  times  of  these  enumerations  are  not  ^ven,  nor  the  means  by 
which  they  were  ascertained  ;  the  article  appeared  to  be  too  uuportant  to  be  omitted* 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Humphreys  was  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts ;  and,  in  composing  his  Historical  Account  of  that  Society,  he  was  led 
to  make  inquiries  into  the  religious  state  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  to  describe  the 
particular  state  of  each  colony.  The  description  and  the  result  of  those  inquiries  con- 
stitute his  lid.  Chapter.  His  accounts  are  derived  from  the  *'  Memorials"  of  governor 
Dudley,  colonel  Morris,  and  colonel  Heathcote.  The  manner  of  statement  is  subjoined* 
that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  what  reliance  to  place  on  it.  **  In  South  Cfarolina 
there  were  computed  7000  souls,  beside  Negroes  and  Indians,  living  without  any 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  but  few  dissenting  Teachers  of  any  kind,  above 
half  of  the  people  living  regardless  of  any  religion.  In  North  Carolina,  above  5000 
souls  without  any  minister,  any  religious  administrations  used ;  no  public  worship  cele- 
brated, neither  the  children  baptized,  nor  the  dead  buried  in  any  Christian  form. 
Virginia  contained  above  40,000  souls,  divided  into  40  parishes,  but  wanting^  near  half 
the  number  of  clergymen  requisite.  In  Pennsylvania  (says  colonel  Heathcote)  there 
are  at  least  20,000  souls,  of  which  not  above  700  frequent  the  church,  and  there  are 
not  more  than  250  communicants.  The  two  Jersies  contain  about  15,000,  of  which 
not  above  600  frequent  the  church,  nor  have  they  more  than  250  communicants.  In 
New  York  government  we  have  30,000  souls  at  least,  of  which  about  1200  frequent 
the  church,  and  we  have  about  400  communicants.  In  Connecticut  colony  there  are 
about  30,000  souls,  of  which  when  they  have  a  minister  among  them,  about  150  fre- 
quent the  church,  and  there  are  35  communicants.  In  Rhode  Island  and  Narraganset, 
which  is  one  government,  there  are  about  10,000  souls,  of  which  about  150  frequent 
the  church,  and  there  are  30  communicants.  In  Boston  and  Piscataway  government 
there  are  about  80,000  souls,  of  which  about  600  frequent  the  church,  and  ]  20  the 
sacrament."  Dr.  Stiles,  having  cast  up  the  particulars  of  this  account  in  the  margin  of 
Dr.  Humphreys,  has  written  against  the  aggregate  number  262,000,  "  About  a.  d.  1700.'* 
Some  of  these  estimates  were  perhaps  earner,  and  others  later.  Beverly  says,  that  Vir- 
ginia, about  A.  D.  1704,  contained  about  60,000  souls. 

*  Dr.  Humphreys  says,  "  In  Boston  and  Piscataway  Government  there  arc  about 
80,000  souls."  Dr.  Stiles  makes  tlie  above  distribution  of  them  between  Massachusett* 
and  New  Hampshire. 
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PopuloHon  of  the  Colonie$  in  1749. 


New  Hampshire  . 

.    .      80,000 

Pennsylvania  > 
Delaware         5     ' 

.    250,000 

Massachusetts 

.     .    220,000 

Rhode  Island  .     . 

.    .      85,000 

Maryland      .     .     . 

85,000 

Connecticut     .    . 

.     .     100,000 

Virginia  .... 

.       85,000 

New  York  .    .    . 

.     .     100,000 

North  Carolina 

.       45,000 

£.& W.Jersey    . 

.   .    eo,ooo 

South  Carolina 

.       80,000 

Georgia  .... 

6,000 

The  whole  white  population  of  the  North  American  CcHomes,  now  the  United  States 
wa«  estimated  at  1,046,000.    Pitkin's  Statistical  View. 


Population  ofJSTew  England  in  1755. 


Massachusetts  estimated 
Connecticut 
Rhode  Island 
New  Hampshire  . 


at 


284,000 

183,000 

85,d39 

84,000 


486,989 

This  estimate  is  from  Dr.  Stlles's  MSS.  and  very  nearly  agrees  with  the  coIlediTe 
number  assigned  to  New  England  under  the  year  1755,  on  the  authority  of  Pembertoo. 
See  that  year. — By  the  Answer  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Connecticut  to 
Queries  of  the  lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  the  population  of  ih/A 
colony  was,  in  1756 : 


White  Inhabitants 
Black         do. 


128,212 
8,587 


In  1774  the  white  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  were 
Black         do 


C( 


Total        181,799 

191,892 
6,464 


See  the  years  1680  and  1782. 


197356 


Poptjflation  ofBhode  hland  in  1748. 

White  inhabitants  of  the  colony 

Black         do, 


29,756 
4,373 

34,128 

The  accounts  for  R.  I.  were  t;aken  by  order  of  the  lords  Commissioners  for  Ttade  and 
Plantations,  and  attested  by  "  Stephen  Hopkins,  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  Dec.  24. 1733.'* 
For  the  population  of  the  colony  in  1730  and  1756,  see  those  years.  Governor  Hop- 
kins, in  his  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1755  (including  the  preceding  estimates 
for  1780  and  1748),  writes :  **  I  have  caused  the  within  account  to  be  taken  by  oflkeis 
under  oath.**  B.  Franklin's  Interest  of  Great  Britain  considered  with  regard  to  her 
Colonies.  Lond.  1760.  Dr.  Stiles  preserved  a  copy  of  the  numbers  in  all  &e  countioi 
and  in  each  town,  excepting  two,  which  were  not  then  enumerated ;  and,  in  1739, 
subjoins  this  N.  B.  *'  Hopkinton  and  Windsor  have  been  made  since  the  year  I75S. 
The  whole  number  is  40,636,  viz.  35,939  white,  and  4697  blacks,  chiefly  Negroes,  ex- 
cepting in  the  county  of  King's  county,  where  are  the  Remains  of  the  Naniga — * 
Indians.** 
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PojnilaHon  of  Maryland  in  1755. 

By  a  <<  very  accurate  census  "  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  this  province  in 
1755  was  found  to  be  107,208. 

Free.  Servants.        Conoiets,  Total, 

Men  ....    24,058    .    .    .    3576    .    .    .  1507    .  .    .    29,141 

Women  .    .    .    23,521     .    .    .    1824    .    .    .    886    .  .    .    25,731 

Boys  ....    26,637    .    .     .    1048    ...      67    .  .     .    27,752 

Girls   ....    24,141    ...      422    ..     .      21     .  .     .    24,584 


98,357  6870  1981  107,208 

Under  the  year  1755,  the  population  of  Maryland  is,  by  mistakejjprintett  180,  instead 
of  108  thousand,  which  wotdd  have  been  very  nearly  correct. — llie  total  number  of 
mulattoes  in  Maryland  amounted  to  3592,  and  the  total  number  of  negroes  to  42,764. 
The  authors  of  Universal  History  say,  upwards  of  2000  negro  slaves  were  annually  im- 
ported into  Maryland. 

PoptUation  of  Massachusetts, 

In  1763,  the  province  contained  13  counties,  and  240  incorporated  towns ;  and  &e 
population  was 245,000* 

In  1765  the  population  was 248,714 

Of  which  number  there  were  in  Maine    ....         20,788 

Population  €fj\rew  Hampshire. 

In  1730  the  estunate  was        ....        12,000 

1767 62,700t 

1775 80,088t 

Taxable  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania, 

In  1752  about  22,000  taxable  male0.§ 

1760  .  36,067            «« 

1770  ....  39,765            " 

1793  ....  91,177            " 

Taxable  inhabitarUs  in  JVew  Hampshire  in  1732  and  1761. 

**  In  1732  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  contained  25  incorporated  townships  and 
parishes,  2946  rateable  inhabitants,  1316  two  story  dwelling  houses,  606  one  stoiy 
dwelling  houses,  and  16,434  acres  of  improved  land. 

J\rote. — This  view  of  the  province  embraced  the  towns  and  parishes  of  Portsmoutii, 
Greenland,  Hampton  Falls,  Dover,  Durham,  Somersworth,  Exeter,  New  Market,  New 
Castle,  Rye,  Stratham,  Kingston,  Newington,  and  Londonderry.  The  remainkig  ten 
townships  have  been  incorporated  but  a  few  years,  and  some  of  them  had  notoeen 
settled."  In  a  letter  from  my  very  obliging  and  indefatigable  correspondent,  Mr.  John 
Farmer,  dated  "  Concord,  17  December,  1827,"  he  writes :  «*  This  view  of  the  Province 
I  have  derived  from  authentick  documents  in  the  Secretary's  ofhce,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  important,  as  the  several  inventories  were  made  by  publick  authority,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen  of  the  several  towns." 

♦  Secretary  Bradford.    See  1763. 

.t  Hiis  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  census  of  the  people  of  New  Hampririre  which 
approached  to  Correctness,  after  the  establishment  oi  the  lines  between  thta"  province 
and  Massachusetts,  in  1741.    Farmer  and  Moore,  Hist.  Coll.  i.  166. 

X  This  enumeration  included  659  negroes  and  slaves  for  life.    There  were  5  eoun- 
ties,  and  160  incorporated  towns.    Farmer,  Letter  to  the  author. 

§  See  1752.    Dr.  Franklin  told  Dr.  Stiles  there  was  about  that  number, «  of  fdiich," 
he  raid^  <*  about  2000  were  bachelors  and  young  men  never  manied.*' 
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In  1761  there  were 


(C 


8868  whites 
278  blacks 


*'  Rateable  polls  in  this  Province  "  9146 

In  Portsmouth,  the  chief  town  in  the  province,  there  were  798  whites,  and  102 
blacks,  making  900  "  rateable  polls  in  Portsmouth."  June  15th  1761,  the  number  of 
houses  in  Portsmouth  was  408  ;  the  whole  number  of  souls  3545.  This  account  wu 
transmitted  to  Dr.  Stiles  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon  (afterwards  president  of  Harvard 
College),  as  "  the  Census  of  this  Province,'*  which  he  had  «*  procured  from  the  Secre- 
tary.*    The  letter  enclosing  it  was  dated  **  Portsmouth,  October  5,  1761." 


POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I.     Census  of  1790. 


Vermont 

New  Hampshire 

Maine 
C  Massachusetts 
I  Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Western  Territories 


Free  whites^ 

85,268 

141,097 

96,002 

873,824 

64,470 

232,374 

314,142 

169,954 

424,099 

46,308 

208,649 

442,117 

288,405 

140,178 

62,886 

61,133 

31,913 


Other  free  persons. 

255 

630 

638 

324 
3,407 
2,808 
4,654 
2,762 
6,637 
3,899 
8,043 
12,866 
4,975 
1,801 

398 

114 

362 


SIcmes. 

16 

158 

none 

none 

948 

2,764 

21,324 

11,423 

3,737 

8,887 

103,036 

292,627 

100,571 

107,094 

29,264 

12,430 

3,417 

697,696 


n.     CensttsofieOO, 


WMtes  and  aU  o 

Vermont 

New  Hampshire 
C  Massachusetts 
\  Maine 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

Northwest  Territory 

Indiana  Territory 

Mississippi  Territory 

District  of  Columbia 


ther  free  persons,     Slaoes. 


•  •  • 
•                   •                   • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


8 


880 

951 

20,613 

12,422 

1,706 

6,163 

107,707 

346,968 

40,343 

133,196 

146,151 

69,699 

13,684 

135 
3,489 
3,244 


ToiaL 

85,539 

141,885 

96,540 

878,787 

68325 

237,946 

340,120 

184,139 

434,373 

69,094 

319,728 

747,610 

393,951 

249,073 

82,548 

73,6n 

35,691 

3,929,326 


Total. 
154,465 
183,858 
422,375 
151,719 

69,122 
251,002 
686,058 
211,149 
602,548 

64,273 
349,692 
886,149 
220,059 
478,103 
845,691 
162,686 
106,602 

46y366 
6,641 
8,850 

14,093 


896,849  5^19,762 
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III.    Cetuus  of  1810, 

WkUea  and  aU  other  free  peraom.    Slaves.  Total* 

District  of  Maine 228,705 

Massachusetts               '  472,040 

New  Hampshire '  214,4^ 

Vermont 277,895 

Rhode  Island            108  76,931 

Connecticut 310  261,942 

New  York                 15,017  959,049 

New  Jersey 10,851  245,562 

Pennsylvania             795  810,091 

Delaware               4,177  76,674 

Maryland                    111,502  380,546 

Vi^nia                 392,518  974,622 

Ohio                          230,760 

Kentucky              80,561  406,511 

Dist.  of  N.  Carolina 168,824  655,500 

East  Tennessee             9,376  101,867 

West  Tennessee 35,159  160,360 

South  Carolina              196,365  415,115 

Georgia                      105,218  252,483 

Total  in  U.  States  7,036,563 
Districts  tf  TerrUoriea. 

Territory  of  Orleans 34,660  76,656 

Mississippi                 17,088  40,352 

Louisiana                      3,011  20,845 

Indiana                      237  24,620 

IlUnois                           168  12,282 

Michigan                   24  4,762 

Dist  of  Columbia 5,395  24,028 

Total  in  Territories  203,340 

Grand  Total  7,239,908 


IV.    Census  of  1820. 


States. 

1.  Maine 

2.  New  Hampshire 
8.  Vermont 

4.  Massachusetts 

5.  Rhode  Island 

6.  Connecticut 

7.  New  York 

8.  New  Jersey 

9.  Pennsvlvania 

10.  Delaware 

11.  Maryland 

12.  Virginia 

13.  North  Carolina 

14.  South  Carolina 

15.  Georgia 

16.  Alabama 


Ibtal. 
298,335 
244,161 
235,764 
523,287 
83,059 
275,248 

1,372,812 
277,575 

1,049,898 

72,749 

407,350 

1,065,366 
638,829 
502,741 
840,989 
144,317 


States.  Total. 

17.  Mississippi  76,448 

18.  Louisiana  158,407 

19.  Tennessee  420^318 

20.  Kentucky  564,317 

21.  Ohio  681,684 

22.  Indiana  147,484 

23.  niinois  65,212 

24.  Missouri  66,686 

TWritories. 

Michigan  8^96 
North-west 

Arkansas  14,273 
Missouri 
Florida 
Columbia  Dist. 


Foreigners  not  naturalized       63,720 

9,708,135 

N.  B.  For  the  three  first  enumeiations,  the  "  Statistical  Annals "  of  Seybert,  the 
<  Statistical  View  "  of  Pitkin,  and  the  "  Returns  '*  of  the  several  Stites  aftid  Districts, 


54t  TABLK6. 

accoKling  to  the  Acts  of  Congress  **  providing  for  the  Census  or  Enumeration  of  (he 
Inhabitants  of  the  United  States,"  were  consiuted.  For  the  coUation  and  adyustment  of 
the  last  Census,  as  well  as  for  other  contributions  in  aid  of  the  Tables,  I  am  indebted 
to  my  friend  Mr.  J.  £.  Worcester,  whose  diligence  and  exactness  in  illustratiDg  the 
geography  and  histoiy  of  our  country  are  too  well  known  to  need  commendation. 


PopukUion  ofJVew  York  city. 

In  1731    .    .    .      8,620  In  1790    .  .     .      33,181 

1756     .     .     .     10,381  1800     .  .     .       60,489 

1778    .     .     .     21,876*  1820     .  .     .    128,706 

1786    .     .     .    23,614  1825    .  .     .    167,059 

PopjjklaHon  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1688,  the  city  and  suburbs  contained  80  houses  and  about  600  inhabitants. 

In  1810,  the  city  contained  dwelling  houses,  brick    .  6351 

««  "  frame  2523 

**  Store  houses  and  other  buildings  4367 


JVorthem  Ubertiea  and  other  suburbs. 

18,241 

brick  buildings 
frame      " 

Total  buildings 

3288  > 
6240  5 

of  the  city  and  suburbs 

9,528 

- 

22,769 

In  1731 
1758 
1790 

• 
• 
• 

hthabitants, 
.     .    12,000 
.     .    18,000 
.    .    43,625 

Population 

In  1802    .    .    . 
1810    .    .     . 
1820    .     .     . 

of  BaUimore. 

hihabitants. 
42,000 
92,247 
108,116 

In  1790 
1800 

• 

• 

.    .    13,758 
.    .    23,971 

In  1810    .    .    . 
1820    .    .     . 

46,556t 
62,738 

Population  of  JVeto  Orleans. 
In  1810    .    .    .    17,242  In  1820    .    .    .    27^76 

Population  of  Boston. 


In  1722    .    .    .    10,567                   In  1810    .    .    . 
1765    .     .     .     16,620                          1820     .     .     . 
1790    .    .     .    18,038                         1825    .     .     . 
1800    .    .    .    24,937 

83,250 
43,296 
58,281 

Population  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

In  1790    .    .    .    16,869                   In  1810    .     .     . 
1800     .     .     .    18,712                         1820    .     .     . 

24,711 
24,780 

Whites.           Blacks. 
•  Males           9083               1507 
Femalet        9643               1648 

18,726  8150  Total    21,876 

Stiles,  Literaiy  Diary,  torn  "  an  exact  account  lately  taken."    See  1696. 
*  t  Of  this  number  10,343  were  blacks. 
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PopulaHon  of  (he  cify  qf  Washington, 

• 

In  1800 
1810 

•    • 

.    3210                     In  1820    .    . 
.    8028                           1826    .    . 

.    13,247 
.    16,026 

In  1806 
1810 
1816 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Population  ofdncUwuUL 

500                     In  1820    .    . 
.    2640                            1826    .    . 
.    6600 

Population,  qf  SBnmy, 

9,732 
.     16,180 

In  1800 
1810 

•    • 
• 

.    5689                     In  1820    .    . 
.    9866                            1826    .    . 

Population  of  Promdenee. 

.    12,630 
.    16,974 

In  1800 
1810 

•    • 

7,614                  In  1820    .    . 
.    10,071                        1826    .    . 

Population  of  Salem. 

.    11,761 
.    16,323 

In  1762 
1790 
1800 

.    4128                    In  1810    .     . 
.    7921                          1820    .     . 
.    9467 

.    12,613 
.    12,781* 

443 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  BRITISEL  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

Value  rf"  hnporU  and  Exports  to  and  from  Cfreat  Britain  amd  her  American 

ColofUes, 

Hie  fint  year  is  from  26  December  1700  to  26  December  1701 ;  tad  the  locceeding 

years  are  correspondent. 


Colonies. 


17QL 

Imports  to  Q,  Britain.       Exports  from  O.  Britain. 


Carolina 
New  Enfl^and 
New  YoA 
Pennsylvania  . 
Vu-gima  &  > 
Maryland  > 

£.      «.    d. 

16,973    6    3 

32,66a    7    2 

18,647    3    6 

6,220    6    3 

236,788  18    4^      . 

£.       s.    d. 

18,908    8    3} 
86,822  13  ll} 
31,910    6    61 
12,008  16  10 

199,688    2    3i 

Total 

Carolina 
New  England 
New  Yoi 
Pennsylvania  . 
Virgima  &  > 
Maryland  y    ' 

809,186    1    6i 

1710. 

20,798    9    0 
81,112  17    71 
8,208  18    21 
1,277    2    7 

188,429    8    6 

348,828    7  11 

19,613  18  11}    ' 
.      106,338    6    4 
31,476    0    91 
8,696  14    6] 

.      127,689    0    51 

Total 

249,816  15  Hi 

293,662    1    Oi 

«  White  males  6730,  white  ftmalM  6,707 ;  bUeks,  295. 
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CoUmie9. 

Carolina 
New  England 
New  YoA 
Pennsylvania  . 
Virginia  fc  > 
Bia^land  > 

hnporU  to  O,  Britain. 

£.      9.   d. 

62,786    6    8 

49;S06  12    6 

16,886  12    7 

7,928  14  10 

881,482    2    5 

Expart9from  G,  BritatM. 

£.        9.    d, 

18,290  12  11 

128,767    2  11 

87,897  19    5 

24,681  15    2 

110,717  17  10 

Total 

Carolina 
New  England 
New  York 
Pennsylvania  . 
Virginia  &  > 
Maryland  5    * 

468,190    9    0 

1730. 

151,739  17    6 

54,701     5  10 

9,740  11     8 

10,582     1     4 

346,823    2    8 

819,705    8    8 

64,785  11     5 

.      208,196    5    5 

64,356  16    6 

48,592    7    5 

150,931     6    5 

Total 

Carolina 
Georsia 
New  England 
New  Yoik       . 
Pennsylvania  . 
VirginU  &  > 
Biai^land  >     * 

662,586  18    2 

1740. 

266,560    4    5 

924    9    8 

72,389  16    2 

21,498    0    5 

15,048  12    0 

841,997  10  11 

536,862    7    2 

181321  14  11 

8,524    7    7 

171,081     2    5 

118,777    8  10 

56,751  14    9 

281,428  10  11 

Total 

Carolina 
Georgia 
New  England 
New  Yol 
Pennsylvania  . 
Virginia  &  > 
Maryland  >     * 

718,418  18    7 

1750. 

191,607    6    8 

1,942  19  11 

48,455    9    0 

85,684    8    6 

28,191     0    0 

508,989    1  10 

813,884  19    5 

133,087    0    9 
2,125  15    5 
843,659    6    8 
267,180    0    0 
217,713    0  10 

849,419  18    3 

Total 

Carolina 
Georgia 
New  England 
New  YoA 
Pennsylvania  . 
Virginia  &  > 
Ma^land  >     * 

804,770    5    6 

1760. 

162,769    6    7 
12,198  14  10 
87,802  13    1 
21,125    0    0 
22,754  15    8 

504,451     1  11 

l,813/)76    1  11 

.      218,181     7    8 

599,647  14    8 
480,106    8     1 
707,993  12    0 

605,882  19    5 

Total 

761,101  11     8 

2,611,766  16  10 
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1770. 


Colonies, 

Imports  to  O,  Britain. 

Exports  from  O,  Briiain, 

£.      8.   d. 

£.      a.   d. 

Carolina 

278,907  14    0 

146,278  17    0 

Geoma 
NewEngland 

65,532    7    5 

66,193  16    7 

148,011  14    9 

894,451     7    5 

New  York 

69^2  10    5 

.      475,991  12    0 

Pennsylrania  . 

28,109    5  11 

184^1  15    5 

Virginia  &  ) 
Ma^land  >     ' 

435,094    9    7 

717,782  17    3 

Total 

1,016,588    a    1 

8,725^75    6    8          _^ 

Carolina 
Georgia 
New  England 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia  &  ) 


Maryland 


1773. 

456,618    8  4 

85,391     1  8 

124.624  19  6 

'  76,246  12  0 

86,652    8  9 

589,808  14  5 


844,859  9  1 
62,932  19  8 
627,055  15  10 
289,214  19  7 
426,448  17    8 

828,904  15    8 


Total        1,369,232    4    8  1,979,416  17    1 

Anderson,  anf  Encydop.  Metbodique,  Jlrt.  Cosocz&ob. 


Average  value  of  Imports  from  the  Colonies  to  Oreat  Britain^  and  of  Exports  fiwn 

Oreat  Britain  to  the  Colonies,  now  United  States.* 


Imports  to  O,  Britain  from  the  Colonies, 


Exports  from  O.  Brit,  to  the  Colon, 


£.       s.    d. 

from  1700  to  1710 

.      .      265,788    0  10 

1710 

1720 

.       .      892,653  17    1^ 

1720 

1730 

.      .      578,830  16    4 

1730 

1740 

.      670,128  16    Oi 

1740 

1750 

.      708,943    9    01 

1750 

1760 

802,691    6  10 

1760 

1770 

.    1,044,691  17    0 

1770 

1780 

748,560  10  10 

£. 

267,205 

865,645 

471,842 

660,186 

812,647 

1,577,419 

1,763,409 

1,831,206 


s.    d. 

8    4 

6  Hi 

11  lOi 

11  n 

18  0| 

14  2| 

10  8 

1  5 


VcUtie  of  Imports  into  England,  from  the  United  States,  and  of  Exports  to  the 
United  States  from  England,  taken  from  the  Custom-house  books. 


Years. 

1785 
1790 


Imports  to  England 

£  893,594 
1,191,071 


Exports  to  U.  States. 

£  2,308,028 
8,431,778 


*  From  lord  Sheffield's  Obsenrations  on  American  Commerce,  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  the  Custom-house  books.    Pitkin. 


VOL.  11. 
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COMMERCE   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES. 


• 

Valxu  of  Exports  from 

\  the  U.  States. 

Yeaars. 

Dollars. 

Years. 

Dollars. 

1790 
1796 

1800 
1805 

20,205,156 
47,989,472           * 
70,971,780 
95,566,021 

1810 
1815 
1819 

«6,767,970 
62,567,753 
70,142,521 

The  reckoning  for  the  year  1790  is  from  1  August  1789  to  30  September  1790;  aft«^ 
wards,  from  1  October,  to  30  September.  The  greatest  amount  of  Exports  was  io  1807, 
when  the  value  of  th6m  was  108,343,150  dollars. 

Wheat  and  flour  exported  from  the  United  States. 


Years. 

1791 
1800 
1810 
1816 

TVhcat. 

bushels. 

.      1,018,339 

26,803 

325,924 

62,321 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

Flour. 
barrels. 
619,681 

653.052  . 
798,431       . 

729.053  . 

lvalue  o/botk 

.      $6^46,000 
7,712,000 

Rice  exported  from  the 

UnUed  States. 

Years. 

17QI 

•  ■                •                • 

•  «                •                • 

•  •                ■                • 

•  «                •                • 

Tierces.* 
96,980 
112,396 
131,341 
137,843 

•  •                 • 

•  «                • 

•  •                • 

•  •                • 

Value. 

1.S00 

1810 
1816 

.     1^2,626,000 
3,555,000 

Indian  com  and  mea 

I  exported  from  tke  United  States. 

Years. 
1791 

Com. 
bushels. 
11,713,241 
1,694,827 
1,054,252 
1,077,614 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Meal. 
bushels. 
351,695 
338,108       . 
.86,744      . 

89,119       . 

Value. 

1800 

1810 
1816 

.      1,138.000 
.      1,646,000 

Vahte  of  all  the  exports,  the  produce  of  agriculture,  constituting  vegetable  food. 

Years.  Dollars. 

1802 12,790,000 

1810 10,750,000 

1816 13,150,000 


Beef  and  pork  exported  from  the  United  States. 

Years.                                     Beef.  Pork. 

barrels.  InirTels. 

1791         ....        62,771         ....  27,781 

1800        ....         75,045         ....  65,467 

1810         ....         47,699         ....  87,209 

1816        ....        35,289         ....  19,290 

1824        ....         66,074         ....  67,229 

In  1824  value  of  the  products  ot  animals  $2,628389. 
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Cotton  exported  from  the  United  SteUee. 

Years.  Pounds. 

1791        .        .  189,316 

1801  .       20,911,201 

Sea-island.  Upland.  Valae. 

1811         .  8,029,576       .       .       64,028,660     .     .       $9,652,000 

1816         .  9,900,326       .       .       72,046,790     .     .        24,106,000 

In  1807,  before  the  commencement  of  our  commercial  restrictions,  more  than  fifty- 
three  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  were  shipped  directly  to  Great  Britain,  letting  about 
Uiirteen  millions  for  all  other  parts  of  the  world.    Pitkin,  132, 133. 


Tobacco  exported  from  the  United  States. 


Years, 

1791 

1800 
1810 
1816 


J^o,ofhhds. 

.    101,272 

.      78,680 

.       84,134 

69,241 


Manufaetured. 

Pounds. 
.      81,122    . 
.    457^718     . 
.     496,427     . 
.     604,947    . 


Snuff. 
Pounds. 
15,689 
41,588 
46,640 
53,078 


Value. 


$5,048,000 
12,904,000 


The  above  yalue  includes  only  that  exported  in  its  raw  state. 


Exports  in  1824. 

lbs.  Value.  hhds.  Value. 

Cotton,     142,369,663     $21,447^401  Tobacco,     77,833         $4,855,566 

Blls.  Tierces. 

Flour,  9,996,702  5,754,176  Rice,  113,229  1,882,982 

Silk  fnamrfaetitre. 

In  1825  the  public  attention  was  called,  in  several  places,  to  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees,  and  the  making  of  silk.  The  silk  goods  imported  in  1824  were  valued  at 
7,103,000  dollars,  and  those  exported,  at  1,816,000  dollars. — Among  other  essays  to 
promote  the  culture  of  silk,  beside  those  made  in  Savannah  at  the  first  settling  of 
Geoi^a,  an  essay  in  Connecticut,  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  deserves  notice. 
President  Stiles  took  great  pains  for  the  distribution  of  the  mulberry  seed,  and  for  the 
diffusion  of  information  concerning  the  proper  method  of  sowing  it,  and  of  managing 
the  nurseries.  So  early  as  the  year  1786,  the  culture  of  silk  had  made  such  progress 
in  Northford,  a  town  ten  miles  distant  from  New  Haven,  that  the  daughters  of  Mr. 
Fowler,  a  respectable  farmer,  had  silk  gowns  of  their  own  making,  a  specimen  of  which 
is  in  my  possession.  In  1825  the  sewing  silk  and  raw  silk,  produced  in  Windham 
county,  Connecticut,  was  estimated  to  be  worth  54,000  dollars  a  year. 

Value  of  imports  into  the  United  States. 

In  1791,  the  imports  into  the  United  States  were  valued  at  19,828,060  dollars.  On 
the  average  of  the  three  years  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  they  amounted  to  75,316,000 
dollars  per  annum  ;  foi  1806-7,  they  have  been  estimated  at  138,574,876  dollars ;  and 
for  the  calendar  year  1815,  at  133,041,274  dollars.  During  the  12  years,  from  1791  to 
1802,  our  imports  acquired  an  augmentation  of  55,492,940  dollars.  Seybert,  156; 
Pitkin,  197 ;  in  whose  volumes  may  be  found  copious  tables  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States. 


The  Tonnage  of  the  United  States,  1790, 1801. 

Domestic        492,100 
Foreign  269,610 


Total        761,710 


ISOl  Registered  632^6 

Enrolled  278,271 

Coasters  28,296 

Codfishery  8,101 


Total       947,574 
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Tbnnage  of  veueU  paying  duty  in  the  UniUd  S^ate$,  1792. 

To  wJiat  nation  belonging.  Tans. 

The  United  States 649>279 

United  States  and  foreign  nations  jointly        .  407 

France 24,443 

Great  Britain 209,646 

Spain 8,148 

United  Netheriands 8428 

Portugal 2348 

Hamburgh  and  Bremen 6,6T7 

Denmark 752 

Sweden 948 

Total        800,261 

By  the  public  returns  of  diis  year  it  appears,  tiiat  4,869,992  jnJloiis  of  distilled  ipidli 
were  imported  into  the  United  states  during  the  year  17^.    Coze. 

Tonnage  of  every  description,  1795 — 1816. 

Vear$,  Tons,  Tears,  Tons. 

1796  747,968  1810  1,424,783 

1800  972,492  1816  1,372,218 

1806  1,140,868 

From  Seybert.  Fractions  are  omitted. 


BfiLiTABT  AicD  Naval  Estxjcatss  for  the  Colonies  and  States. 


1637. 

Troops  raised  by  Massachusetts  for  the  Peqmt  war. 


Boston 

Chailestown 

Rozbury 

Dorchester 

Weymouth 

Htncrham 

Bl^ord 


Men, 
26 
12 
10 
18 

6 

6 

8 


Hartford 
Windsor 
Weathersfield 


•4k  fl* 

Newbury 

8 

Ipswich 

17 

Salem 

18 

Saugus  [Lynn] 

16 

Watertown 

14 

Newtown 

19 

Marblehead 

3 

r  the  Pequot  war. 

•                      • 

42 

• 

30 

•                      • 

18 

1700. 

Quotas  assigned  to  several  of  the  Colonies  in  case  of  an  attack  from  French  and 

Indians, 


Massachusetts 

850 

East  N.  Jersey 

60 

New  Hampshire    . 

40 

West  N.  Jersey     . 

60 

Bhode  Island 

48 

Pennsylvania 

80 

Connecticut 

120 

Maryland 

160 

New  Yoric 

200 

Virginia 

.      240 
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TYoops  for  the  campaign  of  this  year,     Apportionment  to  JWto  England  by  lord 

Loudoun  for  4000  men  : 

To  Massachusetts  .        1800         To  Rhode  Island  450 

Connecticut  1400  New  Hampshire  .  850 

The  quota  of  Massachusetts  is  less  than  its  proportion  would  have  heen,  hut  for  the 
troops  of  that  colony  employed  on  the  frontiers  and  in  the  marine  service. 

Loss  of  the  British  army  in  1776. 

Officers  and  rank  and  file,  lolled,  wounded,  and  missing,  belonging  to  the  army  under 
general  Howe,  in  several  actions  with  the  Americans,  from  17  September  to  16  No* 
vember,  1776  :~Officers,  804 ;  Staff,  25  ;  Privates,  4101 ;  total  4430. 

Remembrancer,  iii.  208.    "  Return,**  dated  Head-quarters,  New  York,  1  Dec.  1776. 

Land  forces  employed  by  Great  Britain  in  Jlmeriea,  1774 — 1780. 

Men. 

1774  6,884        Died  &  deserted        19,381        Lost  of  the  array      24,717 

1775  11,219        Prisoners  6,336        Lost  of  the  navy       4,314 

1776  45,865  

1777  48,616  24,717  29,031» 

Mival  force  for  (he  above  four  years. 

Men  of  war  and  aimed  vessels        ....  83 

Complement  of  men 22,337 

Ofwhich  were  lost  by  death  ....        4,314 

British  corps  and  recruits  sent  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  to  J^Torth  America  or 

West  Indies. 

1778  .        8774) 

1779  6871V     Total    20,882. 

1780  10237) 

Annual  Register  for  17B1,  from  the  "  War  Office. 


*9 


Men  and  marines  employed  by  Great  Britain  during  the  American  War. 

Raised  for  his  majesty's  navy,  marines  included,  from  September  29, 1774,  to  Septem- 
ber 29, 1780  175,990 

Of  whom  in  5  years,  beginning  with  1776  and  ending  with  1780, 

WelkiUei       :  :        'Kl     ".'SS'o''' 

Deserted  42,069 

Annual  Register,  irom  the  Navy  Office. 


*  **  Lost  to  the  country.*'    Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  London 

ELzettes.  '*  The  remains  of  the  army,  divided  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Rhode 
land,  and  Canada,  consisted  all  together  of  no  more  than  36,731  fit  for  duty,  officers 
included."  Captures  made  by  the  Americans  on  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  amount- 
ed, at  this  time,  to  upwards  of  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
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Troops  raised  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  Ms  mafesty's  land  service  {mHiHa 
arCifencible  men  in  JSTorth  Britain  not  included)  from  September  29  1T74  to  S^ 

tember  29  1780 76,Sd5 

Of  which  died  in  N.  America  and  the  W.  Indies         10,012 
Taken  priJsonera,  including  those  under  the  Con*  > 

•        •        •        •         J 


vention  of  Saratoga 
Deserted     . 
Discharged  the  service 


8,629 


8,801 
8,885 


26,327 

Returns  from  the  War  Office  in  Annual  Register. 

jiecount  of  the  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates,  taken  or  destroyed  during  the  usv  of 

the  Mevolution, 


French  ships  of  the  line  taken  by  the  British 

Do.  .  .  lost 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line  taken  by  do. 

Do.  .  .  lost 
Dutch  ships  of  the  line  taken  by  do. 

Do.  .  .  lost 
American  ship  of  the  line  taken  by  do. 


13 
18 
7 
5 
8 
4 


26 

12 

7 
1 


Taken  28,  lost  23 ;  Total    46 

French  frieates  taken  27,  American  12,  Spanish  11,  and  Dutch  2:  beside  iducfa, 

5  Spanish  and  4  American  frigates  were  lost :  Total  61. 
British,  one  64  and  two  fifties  ^en  by  the  French        .  .        ^  ^     ig 

Do.  ships  of  the  line  lost 15) 

British  frigates  taken  by  the  French  6,  by  the  Americans  1,  and  17  lost :  Total  24. 

American  and  British  Chronicle. 

^oops  furnished  by  the  United  States  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  fi<m 

1775  to  1783. 

Militia. 


Continental, 

1775 

27,448 

1776 

46,901 

1777 

34,750 

1778 

32,899 

1779 

27,699 

1780 

21,115 

1781 

13,832 

1782 

14,256 

1783 

13,076 

26,060 
10,112 
4,353 
2,429 
5,811 
7,398 


Total        231,971  Total        56,168 

Collections  of  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  i.  236,  where  is  "  An  accurate  Stat^ 
ment  of  the  troops  (continental  and  militia)  furnished  by  the  respectire  States,  duiing 
the  Revolutionaiy  War." 


Militia  and  Seamen  of  the  United  States, 


Years. 

MtUtia. 

Seamen. 

Years. 

MiUtia. 

Seamen. 

1774 

411,300 

15,000 

1794 

737,208 

89,900 

1784 

541,666 

18,000 

1796 

759,324 

45,000 

1790 

654,000 

26,000 

1796 

782,104 

61,500 

1791 

677,650 

28,000 

1797 

a05,567 

60,200 

1792 

694,889 

80,090 

1796 

829,784 

62,800 

1793 

715,736 

33,060 

1799 

854,626 

68,500 
Hmnphieys. 
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Regular  troopi  in  the  army  of  the  United  Statee. 

1813. 

In  February,  18,945  ;  in  June,  27,609 ;  in  December,  34,325 
Aggregate  amount  of  yolunteers  during  the  year  .  6,000 
Nulitia  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  estimated   30,000 

Statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Jlrmy  of  the  United  States,     , 

January  1st,  1817. 

Total  commissioned 726 

Do.  non-coomiissioned 1,989 

Do.  privates 7,309 

10,024 
Seybert,  from  Returns  of  the  adjutant  and  inspector  general. 

Militia,  in  1821. 
The  total  number  of  militia,  returned  in  the  U.  States  for  this  year,  was    878,969 

Aht^  of  the  United  States, 

Vessels,      Guns,  Vessels,       Ouns. 

In  1797  .  .  3  .  .  124  In  1801  .  .  20  .  .  600 

1798  .  .  13  .  .  300  1802  .  .  20  .  .  600 

1799  .  .  42  .  .  950  1803  .  .  18  .  .  550 

1800  .  .  42  .  .  670 

Blodget. 


INDIANS. 


Indians  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  in  1674. 


Mien, 

1.  The  Pequods  (formerly  4000  warriors)     ....        300 

2.  The  Narragansets  (formerly  5000  do.)      .        .        about       1000 

3.  The  Pawkunnawkutts  (formerly  about  3000)   pearly  extinct 

4.  The  Massachusetts  (formerly  3000)         ....        800 

5.  The  Pawtuckets  (formerly  about  3000)   ....        250 

There  were  at  that  time  seven  old  towns  of  Praying  Indians  : 


1.  NaUck 

2.  Pakemit,  or  Punkepaog  (Stoughton) 
8.  Hassanamcsit  (Grafton) 

4.  Okommakamesit  (Marlborough)     . 

5.  Wamesit  (Tcwksbmy) 

6.  Nashobah  (Littleton) 

7.  Magunkaquog  (Hopldnton)   . 


Families, 
29 
12 
12 
10 
15 
10 
11 


Souls, 
145 
about  60 
60 
50 
75 
50 
55 


99 


495 


654  TABLES. 

Onddoi, 

The  number  of  Oneidas  before  the  war  of  the  revolution  was  410,  of  which  120  joioed 
the  British.    Dr.  Stiles'  MS.  from  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  their  missionaiy. 

hidians  belonging  to  Moheagan  in  1799. 

Three  families  of  5  each 15 

Three         "      of  4    " 12 

Six  "      of3    " 18 

Thirteen     "      of  2    «« 26 

Thirteen  single   ones  IS 

84 

hidioM  and  people  of  colour  on  Martha's  Vineyard  m  1823. 

At  Gay  Head,  250 ;  in  other  parts  of  the  Island,  176 ;  total,  426.  Information  from 
Mr.  Frederick  Baylies,  missionary  to  those  Indians  from  the  Society  for  propagating 
the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North  America. 

Fighting  men  in  the  Fioe  J\/'ations  in  1677. 

The  Maquas  were  estimated  at        .        .        .  800 

Oneidas 200 

Onondagos    ......  850 

Cayugas     300 

Senecas             1000 

2160 

1733. 

For  the  number  of  CJierokees,  Chactaws,  Upper  Creeks,  and  €}hicka9aws  in  173S, 

see  that  year. 

Mout  *the  year  1760. 

Governor  Pownall,  in  reference  to  the  Indians,  says :  **  Of  this  formidable  enemy, 
Ae  numbers,  by  the  latest  accounts,  are  23,105  fighting  men.'*  Administration  of  the 
Colonics,  2d  edit  Lond.  1765.  How  far  the  estimate  extended,  does  not  appear;  bat, 
from  the  connexion  in  which  the  passage  stands,  it  probably  included  the  hostile 
Indians  on  all  the  frontiers  of  the  colonies. 


1764. 

Mwiber  of  the  Bidians  who  inhabit  the  eowitry  wUhin  five  or  six  days*  march  (f 

Detroit,  as  taken  from  their  own  account. 

Of  Detroit.                  Of  Sagunam,  including  Of  Sandusky. 

those  of  St.  Joseph.  Hurons    .    .    200 

Chippewas      .     .     150  Miamis     .     .    250 

Potawatamies      .    450  Weaugh  .    .    230 

Total  1980.    Minte,  h.  iL  p.  5)6. 


Ottawas 

.    220 

Chippewas  . 

.    300 

Samies        .    , 

.      50 

Hurons 

.      80 
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JVbrragansets, 
1730,  1774,  1828. 

In  1730,  there  were  left  in  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  not  more  than    985 
Forty-four  years  after,  their  number  was 1482 

Callender's  Century  Discourse,  and  Note,  on  Gookin's  Historical  Collections  of  the 
Indians  in  New  England,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  i.  210.  **  There  seems  here  to 
be  an  increase.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  year  1740,  Attleborough 
Gore,  and  the  towns  of  Bristol,  Tiverton,  and  Little  Compton,  and  a  great  part  of 
Swanzey  and  Barnngton. — which  probably  contained  a  large  proportion  of  Indians  in 
the  colony, — had  been  taken  from  Massachusetts,  and  annexed  to  Rhode  Island."— 
The  present  number  is  estimated  at  about  400.  Letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Council 
of  that  tribe  of  Indians,  dated  "  Charlestown  [R.  1]  August  26th,  a.  d.  1828."  T.  Ross, 
the  aboriginal  writer  of  the  letter,  says  :  "  We  find  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  give  the 
correct  number  of  our  tribe  at  present,  but  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  as  near  as 
we  possibly  could ;  and  I  find  the  number  to  be  something  like  four  hundred  in  this 
town  and  the  adjacent  towns. — As  to  our  reservations  of  land,  we  have  about  three 

thousand  acres Signed  m  behalf  of  the  Naraganset  tribe  of  Indians. 

Tobias  Ross,  C.  Clerk." 

1813. 

Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Mississipjn,  and  north  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Lakes. 
Wyandots,  Chippewas,  Ottawa3rs,  &c.  in  all,  19  tribes,  5204  warriors,  19,220  souls. 

Indians  in  S,  W,  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Bfississippi  Territory. 

Cherokees 

Chickasaws 

Chactaws 

Creeks 


Warriors, 
3000 
1000 
4000 
6000 

Soitls. 
12,395 
8,500 
15,000 
20,000 

18,000 
5,204 

60,895 
19,220 

Total  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes 

Total  in  the  U.  S.  W.  of  Alleg.  Mountains  18,204  70,115 

Indians  West  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  Lower  Louisiana,  15,720  warriors ;  53,890  souls. 

Indians  south  of  the  Missouri  and  Platte  rivers,  and  north  of  t?ie  Arkansas  ;  or, 

between  the  Jlrkansaw  and  Missouri  rivers  : 

10,152  warriors ;  87,839  souls. 

Indians  north  of  the  Missouri  and  Lakes,  and  toest  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  United 

States,  including  Louisiana : 

4100  warriors ;  15,900  souls. 

Report  of  Messrs.  John  F.  Schermerhorn  and  Samuel  J.  Milh,  to  T%€  Society  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  ..Yorth  America,  in  2  Coll. 
Miss.  Hist  Society,  ii.  1^45.    In  that  Report  the  names  of  all  the  enunilBrated  tribef 
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are  given,  and  the  number  in  each  tribe.  Mr.  Mills  wrote  to  the*  Secretazy  of  lim 
Society :  "  We  could  not  ascertain  satisfactorily,  the  situation  of  any  tribe  north  of  the 
Ohio,  on  account  of  the  disturbances  occaMoned  by  the  war."  The  commissioD  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  remote  Indian  tribesjwas  given  to  him  and  his  col- 
league Missionary  in  1812. 

1825. 

Hie  number  of  Indians  eastward  of  the  Missssippi,  according  to  a  Repor^  mkde'bj 
the  Secretary  of  War,  was  about  80,000. « 

Memoirs  of  Hist  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  i.  45. 

For  Indian  Antiquities,  and  various  notices  of  the  Aborigines  of  Ameiica,  see  Aidw* 
ologia  Americana,  of  the  American  Antiqaarian  Society. 


SLAVES  AND  FREE  BLACKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


In  the  Northern  States 
Southern  States 


1810. 

Skne$. 
81,687 
1,169,6T7 


IVee  hlaek§* 
91,817 
96,129 


TYftoL 
128,004 
1,254,806 


Whole  number    1,191,864  186,446  1,377,810 

Historical  View  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  Walsh's  Appeal 

In  1787,  the  British  exportation  of  sllves  from  Africa  was  86,000,  of  whom  ISJSSS 
were  retained  for  the  service  of  the  British  plantations,  and  20,138  were  suppbed  to 
foreign  settlements.  The  total  number  of  the  ships  employed  in  the  impoitation  of 
Negroes  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies,  in  1787,  was  85,  their  total  burden,  12,188  ton. 
The  total  white  population  of  the  West  India  Islands,  in  1787,  was  49,7^  soub ;  the 
total  negro  population,  466,276. — In  1802,  the  slaves  imported  b^  British  tnders  from 
Africa  were  36,621 ;  of  whom  15,973  were  retained  for  service  m  the  British  planta- 
tions ;  the  rest,  being  20,668,  were  re-exported  to  foreign  settlements.  In  1803,  the 
importation  was  28,355 ;  of  whom  5212  were  re-exportod,  and  28,137  retained.— b 
May,  1806,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  by  which  the  trade  in  African  slaves  was, 
by  a  resolution  of  the  two  houses,  declared  to  be  **  contraiy  to  the  principles  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  sound  policy.*'    Young's  West  India  Common  Place  Book.  Sae  1808. 


States  admitted  into  the  Union  qfter  the  BevoluHon. 

Vermont 

in 

1791 

Mississippi 

1817 

Kentucky 

1792 

flHnois     . 

1818 

Tennessee 

1796 

Alabama 

1819 

Ohio 

1802 

Maine 

1820 

Louisiana 

1812 

Missouri  . 

1821 

Indiana  . 

1816 

INDEX. 


N.  B.  The  numeral  lettan  refer  to  the  Tolame ;  the  figures,  to  the  page.  From  1493  to  1607  the  refisT' 
enoo  is  to  the  year  onl^  j  the  European  diacoveries  and  wttlementa  are  thui  diittinguuhed  in  the  Indw 
from  the  English  coloniei  and  United  States. 


A  J^firican  treaty ;  foundation  of  a  settlement 

Mererombie,  general,  ii.  69.   repulsed  at  for  free  Africans  at  a  place  caUed  Liberia ; 

Ticonderoga,  83.  new  town  buUt,  called  Monrovia,  ii.  487. 

Morigines  of  America^  origin  of,  L  ^7,  Jigamenticus  named  York,  i.  296. 

Note  III.  A^awam  or  Igswich  settled,  i.  225. 

Abraham,  battle  on  the  plains  of,  ii.  93.  Atx  la  Chapelle,  treaty  of,  ii.  36. 

Academy  y  in  Philadelphia,  American,  ii.  22.  Alabanuiy  state  of,  admitted  into  the  Union, 

incorporated,  319.     Phillips   (Andover),  ii.  488.  seat  of  government  laid  out,  489. 

ib.  incorporated,  438.  Phillips  (Exeter),  Albany,  i.  335.   mcorporated,  419.   popu- 

837.  Dummer,  343.   Connecticut,  of  arts  lation,  609.  congress  with  the  Indians  at^ 

and  sciences,  420.  Bacon,  at  Colchester,  529.  Note  XXXV,  680.  fire  m,  ii.  895. 

426.   Pennsylvania,  of  fine  arts,  431.  of  houses  and  inhabitants  in,  405.  trade  o4 

natural  sciences,   at    Philadelphia,  485.  614. 

Law,  of  Philadelphia,  497.  United  States,  Albemarle  in  Carolina,  i.  829,  344.  first 

military,  at  West  Point,  250.  assembly  in,  350.  act   concerning  mar- 

AcadiCf  destruction  of  French  settlements  riage,  ib. 

in,  i.  143.  mortgaged,  279.  submits  to  the  ,  earl  of,  commands  the  aimy 

English,  800.   grant  of,  to  St  Eticune,  against  Havana,  ii.  111. 

307.  given  up  to  the  French,  346—353.  Alden,  John,  death  of,  i.  424. 

Adams,  John,  his  summary  of  Otis'  plea  Alexander,  son  and  successor  of  Masas* 

concerning  writs  of  assistance,  ii.  105.  dis-  soit,  death  of,  i.  308. 

fertation  on  the  civil  and  feudal  law,  140.  Alexandria  submits  to  articles  of  capitula- 

denies  the  authority  of  parliament  to  pass  tion,  and  is  entered  by  the  British,  ii.  466. 

the  declaratoiy  act,  147,  JV.  observation  Algerine  ingate  and  brig  of  war  captured,. 

on  the  treatment  of  Indians,  160,  JV*.  ap-  ii.  476. 

pointed  minister  to  Holland,  339.  his  let*  Algiers,  instructions  to  the  consul  at,  ii. 

ter  to  congress,  846.    introduced  to  the  419.  dey  of,  conduct  towards  the  consul 

king  of  Great  Britain  as  ambassador  from  offensive,  438.  hostile  acts  of;  war  de- 

the  United  States,  357.  inaugurated  presi-  clared  against;  peace  with;  treaty  with 

dent  of  the  United  States  ;  speech  of,  at  the  dey  of,  474 — 476. 

his  inauguration,  407 — 109.  gives  land  and  Allen,  John,  death  of,  i.  360. 

his  library  to  the  town  of  Quincy,  499.  ,  Thomas,  death  of,  i.  365. 

dies  at  Quincy,  619.  — ,  Ethan,  death  of,  ii.  379. 

*,  John  Quincy,  first  professor  of  rhe-  ,  Ira,  death  of,  ii.  472. 


toric  and  oratory  in  Harvard  College,  ii.  Allison,  Francis,  death  of,  ii.  805. 

438.  inaugurated  president  of  the  United  Almagro,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru, 

States ;  speech  of,  at  inau^ration,  509.  1525,  1531.  invades  Chili,  1535.  behead- 

•,  Samuel,  death  of,  u.  426.  ed,  1538. 


Addington,  Isaac,  death  of,  i.  515«  Alsop,  Richard,  death  of,  ii.  477. 

Adirondack  Indians,  i.  141.  Alvarado  attacks  the  Mexicans,  1520.  ex* 

AdmiraUy,  court  of,  i.  408»  460.  pedition  of,  to  Quito,  1533.  death  of,  1641. 
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JSmacUu  and  Barlow,  voyage  of,  to  North 
America,  1584. 

Jhnazon  river  discovered,  1600. 

JSmelia  island  taken  possession  of  by  un- 
authorized persons ;  taken  by  authority  of 
the  United  States,  ii.  4S3.  president's 
message  about,  487. 

jSmericQt  islands  of,  discovered,  1492.  con- 
tinent of,  discovered,  1498.  origin  of  name 
of,  1499.  ecclesiastical  government  in, 
1606.  board  of  trade  for,  ib.  attempt  to 
settle  the  continent  of,  fails,  1509.  council 
of  Indies  for  government  of,  1511.  origin 
of  the  inhabitants  of,  557,  Note  III. 

American,    See  Societies. 

Americans  declared  to  be  out  of  the  royal 
protection,  ii.  237. 

Amerigo  Vespucti,  1499.  sails  from  Por- 
tugal, 1501, 1502.  dies,  1512.  Note  Vll, 
562. 

Ames,  Fisher,  death  of,  ii.  440. 

Amherst,  eeneral,  commander  in  chief  in 
America  m  1758,  ii.  80.  takes  Ticonde- 
roga  and  Crown  Point,  89.  successful 
campaign  of,  in  1760,  99,  100.  death  of, 
413. 

,  Mass.  charity  institution  in,  ii. 

487. 

Anabaptists  t  law  against,  i.  275.  prosecu- 
tion of,  341. 

Andover  founded,  i.  258.  attacked  by  In- 
dians. 379.     See  Theological, 

Andre,  major,  taken,  and  executed  as  a 
spy,  ii.  316. 

Andrews,  John,  death  of,  ii.  460. 

Andros,  Edmund,  governor  of  New  York, 
i.  367.  demands  Connecticut  territory, 
368.  commission  of,  for  government  of 
New  England,  419.  arbitrary  conduct  of 
420,  425.  opposition  to,  425.  expedition 
of,  against  the  eastern  Indians,  426.  seized 
and  imprisoned,  427.  made  governor  of 
Virginia,  444.  removed,  468.  death  of, 
613. 

Anguilla  settled,  i.  293. 

Annapolis  made  a  port  town,  i.  452.  capi- 
tal of  Maryland,  473.   printing  at,  ii.  16. 

,  in  Nova  Scotia,  formerly  Port 
Royal,  i.  502. 

Antigua  settled,  i.  216.  grant  of,  and  tak- 
en by  the  French,  345. 

Apalaches  Indians  discovered,  1539. 

Apalachian  mountains,  i.  512. 
•     Appleton,  major,  commands  the  Massa- 
chusetts troops  in  Philip's  war,  i.  375. 

,  Jesse,  death  of,  ii.  492. 

Apprentices  library  at  Philadelphia  incor- 
porated, ii.  497. 

Apthorp  and  Mayhew,  controversy  of,  ii. 
120. 

,  East,  dies  in  London,  ii.  481. 

Arehdale,  governor  of  Carolina,  i.  453. 


Argal,  Samuel,  de8tro3r8  tbe  French  eok>- 
Dies  in  Acadi^,  i.  144.  governor  of  Yir- 
ginia,  153.  tyranny  of,  155. 

Argus,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  captured  in 
St.  George's  channel,  ii.  454. 

Arkansaw  erected  into  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, ii.  488.  seat  of,  laid  out,  493. 

Armory,  national,  ii.  412. 

Armstrong,  colonel,  destroys  the  Indiaai 
at  Kittaning,  ii.  73. 

Army,  American,  assembled  after  the  battle 
of  Lexington  in  the  environs  of  Boston, 
ii.  207.  British  and  American,  dispositioa 
of,  218.  American,  state  of,  239,  240. 
standing  array,  of  88  battalions,  to  be 
raised  in  the  colonies,  240.  Washington's 
farewell  orders  to^  eulogy  upon;  dis- 
banded, 850,  351. 

,  provisional,  ii.  411, 

Arnold,  Benedict,  governor  of  R.  Island, 
death  of,  i.  393. 

,  colonel  Benedict,  leads  a  detach- 
ment of  American  troops  to  Canada ;  ar- 
rives near  Quebec ;  is  joined  by  general 
Montgomery ;  assault  on  Quebec,  ii.  221 
^223.  treachery  of,  315.  expeditions 
against  Virginia  and  New  London,  335^ 
dies  in  London,  421. 

Artillery  company,  ancient  ajid  hoooon- 
able,  origin  of,  i.  248. 

Asbury,  Francis,  death  of,  ii.  481. 

Ash,  general,  surprised  and  defeated  at 
Briar  Creek,  ii.  294. 

Ashley  river  in  Carolina,  settlements  on,  I 
354, 356. 

Ashurst,  SiF  Henry,  Massachusetts  agent, 
death  of,  i.  504. 

Asia,  trade  with,  ii.  446. 

,  Western,  first  missionaries  to,  embark 

at  Boston,  ii.  490. 

Asuncion  built,  1535. 

Asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb,  ii.  503. 

Atahualpa,  inca  of  Peru,  1532.  pat  to 
death,  1533. 

Atheneum,  Boston,  incorporated,  ii.  437. 

Attleborough  incorporated,  i.  452. 

Aubert  sails  up  the  St  Lawrence,  1508. 

Augusta,  fort  at,  taken  by  the  Americans, 
ii.  326. 

Augustine,  St,  castle  of,  in  Florida,  buitt 
byMelendes,  1565.  churches  in,  Note  IV. 

Aurora  Borealis,  in  1719,  i.  523. 

B 

Backus,  Isaac,  death  of,  ii.  434. 
Bacon,  Nathaniel,  rebellion  of,  in  Yirginia, 

i.  385.  death  of,  ib. 
Bajffin^s  voyage  and  discoveries,  i.  152. 
Bagota,  Santa  Fe  de,  1538. 
BcSuitna  islands  granted  to  the  proprietois 

of  Carolina,  i.  345.  settlement  of,  349. 

English  expelled  firom,  489.    tskta  by 
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the  Spaniards,  retaken  by  the  English,  of  WUliamsburg,  ib.  of  Chippewa,  468. 

ii.  842.  of  Bridgewater,  464.    of  New  Orleans, 

Bcdhoa  establishes  a  colony  at  Darien,  466. 

1510.  discovers  the  South  Sea,  1513.  is  ^ay/er,  colonel,  his  regiment  of  American 

beheaded,  1514.  cavalry  surprised,  ii.  288. 

Baltimore,  lord,  grant  to,  i.  176.    visits  Bayonne  decree,  ii.  439. 

Virginia,  208.  liberal  policy  of,  221.  gov-  Beavfort,  S.  Carolina,  i.  516.  N.  Carolina, 

emment  of  Maryland  taken  from,  297.  532. 

government  reverts  to,  325.  Beausejoure  fort  taken,  ii.  60. 
,  in  Maryland,  first  settlement  Bedford ,  and  vicinity,  spoliations  at,  by 

of,  ii.  28,  44.  state  of,  367.  imports  to ;  the  British,  ii.  288. 

navigation,  403.  mob  at,  448.  battle  near.  Beers,  captain,  with  his  soldiers  waylaid 

with  the  British,  465.  first  independent  and  killed  by  Indians,  i.  373. 

church  in,  comer  stone  laid,  486.  Belcher,  Jonathan,  governor  of  Massacfau- 

Balloting,  method  of,  i.  271.  setts,  i.  548.  death  of,  ii.  78. 

Bank  of  North  America  established,  ii.  320.  Belknap,  Jeremy,  death  of,  ii.  413. 

of  the  United  States,  390.  of  South  Caro-  Bell  foundery  erected  at   Stoughton,  ii. 

lina;  of  Pennsylvania;  of  New  Hamp-  173. 

shire  ;   Union,  in  Boston,  392.   of  Balti-  Bellamy,  Samuel,  the  pirate,  517. 

more  ;  Union, ^  in  South  Carolina,  405.  Bellingham,  Richard,  governor  of  Massa- 

national,  480.  *  chusetts,  death  of,  363. 

bills  issued  in  Carolina,  i.  607.  Bellomant,  earl  of,  death  of,  i.  481. 

Bankruptcy,  law  for  a  uniform  system  of,  Benezet,  Anthony,  death  of,  ii.  356. 

ii.  416.  Bennington,  grant  of,  ii.  39. 

Baptism,  council  of  ministers  concerning,  Berkeley,   Sir  VV.  governor  of  Virginia,  i. 

i.  309.  differences  concerning,  316.  293, 311.   recalled,  389. 

Baptists,  church  of,  in  Boston,  i.  341.  exr     ,  dean,  in  America,  i.  554.  death 

empted  fmm  taxes,  i.  545.  churches  and  of,  ii.  53. 

ministers  of,  from  Maryland  to  Carolina,  Berlin  decree,  French,  revoked,  ii.  448. 

ii.  179.  number  of,  in  U.  States,  395.  Bermudas  discovered  by  Bermudez,  1622. 

Barbadoes,  non-conformist  church  at,  i.  See   1572,   1593.    sold,   colonized,    and 

469.  named  Somer  islands,  i.  142,  146.  notices 

£ar/oto,  Joel,  appointed  minister  to  France;  of,  151,  179. 

death  of,  ii.  451.  Bernard,  Francis,  governor  of  Massachu- 

Bamard,  John,  death  of,  ii.  175.  setts,  ii.  102.  .recalled,  162. 

BamstcLble  settled,  i.  255.  Bemardston  granted  to  the  soldiers  in  the 

Barre,  M.  do  la,  expedition  against  the  Fall  fight,  i.  386. 

Five  Nations,  i.  413.  Berunck  destroyed  by  Indians,  i.  538. 
,  colonel,  his  speech    against  the  Bethabara,  settlement  of,  ii.  62. 

stamp  act,  ii.  132.  Bethlehem,    Pennsylvania,   built   by  tiie 

BarreWs  sound,  first  visited,  ii.  378.  Moravians,  ii.  17. 

Barrington  incorporated,  i.  530.  Beverly  incorporated,  i.  349. 

Barry,   commodore  John,    death    of,  ii.  Bey  root,  mission  at,  ii.  504. 

427.  Bible,  German,  printed,  ii.  22 ;  and  news- 
barton,  lieut.  colonel,  takes  major  general  paper,  ib. 

Prescot  by   surprise  at  his   quarters    in    ,  Indian,  i.  331. 

R.  Island,  ii.  280.  ,  printed  by  Aitken,  and  recommend- 

Bartram,  John,  death  of,  ii.  280.  ed  by  congress,  ii.  343. 

Baskenoille,  Sir  Thomas,  expedition  of,  to    societies,  ii.  441.     See  Societies, 

West  Indies,  1595.  Bibles,  taken  in  a  prize,  ii.  470. 

Bastidas,  voyages  of,  1602.  voyage  of,  to  Bienville,  expedition  of,  against  the  Chick- 

Codego,  1504.  asaws,  ii.  16. 

Battle  of  Lexington,  ii.  204.  of  Bunker  Billerica  settled,  i.  267.  incorporated,  806. 

Hill,  209.   of  Long  Island,  248.  of  While  Bishoprick  of  Paraguay,  1547;  of  Brazil, 

Plains,  250.  of  Trenton,  268.  of  Prince-  1552. 

ton,  261.   of  Brandywine,  265.  of  Ger-  Bishops,  plan  of  sending,  to  the  colonies, 

mantown,   267.    of  Red   Bank,   268.   of  ii.  38.   consecrated  in  England  for  Penn- 

Still water,  272, 273.  of  Monmouth  court  sylvania.  New  York,   and   Nova  Scotia, 

house,  283.  of  Camden,  310.  of  the  Cow-  366.  one  for  Maryland,  the  first  conse- 

pens,  321.   of  Guilford,  323.  of  Eutaw,  crated  in  this  country,  892. 

327.  at  Tippecanoe,  445.  of  Fort  George,  Blaekstone,  William,  i.  204.  death  of,  877. 

454.  of  the  Thames,  466.    See  Thames.  Bladensbwrgy  actioorat,  ii.  464. 
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Blair,  James,  death  of.  ii.  22.  Bouquet,  eoloDeU  defisatB  the  Indims  tad 

Bland,  Richard,  his  enquiry  into  the  rights      relieves  Fort  Pitt,  it  122. 

of  the  British  colomes,  ii.  147.  BovadxUa  supersedes  Colimibiia,  1500.  kMt 

Block  island  Indians,  i.  235.  at  sea,  1502. 

Blockade  of  American  ports,  ii.  462.  ad-  Bow  incorporated,  i.  541. 

miral  Cochranc's  declaration  of;  counter  Boxer,  British  brig,  captured^  iL  465. 

proclamation,  462.  Boylston,  Nicholas,  founds  a  professorship 

Bollarif  William,  dies  in  England,  ii.  259.         in  Harvard  college,  ii.  179. 

Bombay,  American  mission  to,  ii.  460.  ,  ZabdieU  Dr.,  introduction  of  an* 

Boon,  Daniel,  death  of,  ii.  488.  oculation  by,  i.  626.  death  of,  ii.  148. 

Boston  settled,  i.  204.  fortification  in,  215.  Braddock,  general,  commands  troops  to 
enlarged,  225.  state  of,  in  1638,  249.  ship  America,  ii.  59.  expedition  oi^  agaiait 
from,  seized  and  confiscated  by  the  Fort  Duquesne,  60.  defeat  and  deioh  sC 
French,  282.  church  at  north  end  of,  288,      62. 

first  fire  in,  298.  synod  at,  324.  l^ptist  Bradford,  William,  governor  of  Plymomb, 
church  in,  341.  old  south  church  in,  852.      L  168.  death  of,  309. 

population  &c.  of,  in  1673,  865.  printing  ,  major,  commands  the  Plymoolh 

press  in,  367.   fire  in,  1676,  387.   quit-      troops  in  Philip's  war,  i.  375. 

claim  of  the  peninsula  of,  416.   first  epis-  ,  William,  printer,  death  of,  ii.  41. 

copal  society  in,  420.  and  church  built  Bradstreet,  governor  of  Masaachusetis,  L 
in,  426.   wooden  buildings  prohibited  in,      428,  436.  death  of,  466. 

441.   church  in  Brattle  street  founded  in,  ,  colonel,  takes  Fort  Fnmtense, 

473.   population  of,  476.  first  newspaper      ii.  83.  death  of,  198. 

established    in,    490.    Quaker    meeting  Brainerd,  David,  death  of,  ii.  36. 

house  in,  503.  great  fire  in,  505.  new  ,  mission  at,  commenced  amoof 

north  church  in,  512.  light  house  at,  514.      the  Cherokee  Indians,  U.  485. 

brick  church  in,  627.  Hollis  street  church  Braintree,  church  at,  i.  255. 

in,  555.  third  episcopal  church  in,  ii.  5.  Branford  settled,  i.  274.   inhabitants  d, 

market  established  in,  ib.   divided  into      remove  to  Jersey,  8S8.  resettled,  415. 

wards,  6.    church   in  Lynde  street,  9.  Brattle,  Thomas,  death  of,  i.  511. 

workhouse  in,  11.   Faneuil  Hall  built  in,  ,  William,  death  of,  i.  518. 

20.  church  in  Bcnnct  street,  ib.  ship  Brazil  discovered,  1500.  French  protest- 
building  in,  21.  second  baptist  church  in,  ants  in,  1556, 1558, 1560.  attempted  £b^ 
ib.  threatened  by  the  French  in  1746,30.      lish  settlement  in,  1572. 

tumult  in,  34.  town  house  in,  35.  trade  Breda,  peace  of,  i.  346. 

of,  37,  40.    stone  chapel  built  in,   41.  Brewster,  William,  death  of,  i.  276. 

population  of,  48.  great  fire  in,  1760, 103.  Briar  Creek,  defeat  at,  ii.  294. 

great  storm  in,  108.  instnictions  to  rep-  Bridge,  over  York  river,  ii.  109.  Consecti- 
resentatives,  126.  tumults  in,  on  account  cut  river,  354.  Mystic,  at  Maiden,  867. 
of  the  stamp  act ;  discountenanced  by  the  Bass,  at  Salem,  370.  Merrimack  and  Ra- 
town,  136.  population  of,  142.  merchants  ritan,  403.  Mystic,  at  Chelsea,  429. 
of,  enter  into  non-importation  agreements,  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia,  481.  Aife- 
155.    seizure  of   a  wine   vessel  causes      ley  river,  442. 

disorder  there,  157.  convention  at,  158.  ,  Thomas,  death  of,  i.  515. 

British  troops  arrive  at ;  laud  and  march  Brid^ewater  settled,  i.  295.  attacked  bf 
to  the  common ;  occupy  the  public  build-      Indians,  380. 

ings ;  council  refuse  to  provide  barracks ;  British  ministry,  intentions  in  regard  to 
more  troops  arrive,  158, 159.  massacre  in,  America  after  the  peaee  of  1763,  iL  124 
166.  transactions  of;  choose  a  conMnittee  compromise  between  the  ministiy  mi 
of  correspondence,  which  is  the  basis  of  East  India  company,  181. — govenunent, 
the  union  of  the  colonies,  178.  distressed      regulation  about  the  customs  excites  < 


by  an  act  of  parliament.  See  Port  biU.  plaints ;  its  effects,  123.  corps  and  re- 
lamps  first  used  in,  197.  evacuated  by  cruits  embarked  for  North  America,  806^ 
the  British,  242.  fire  in,  367,  401.  new  816,  and  Tables. 

state  house  in,  413.   municipal  court  es-    orders  in  councfl,  ii.  48$.  rtpeal- 

tablished,   416.    city  incorporated,   498.  ed,  448. 

See  Fires.  troops  defeated  at  Broad  river ;  it- 

Botanic  gardens,  and  a  botanic  society,  pulsed  at  Black  Stocks,  iL  814. 

ii.  431.  Brock,  British  general,  killed  at  Qneem- 

Botany,  elements  of,  published,  ii.  426.  town,  ii.  449. 

Amencan  medical,  497.  Brookfield  settled,  i.  81^  347.  burned  bj 

.BoiMit»oMUias,death-of,  ii.  498.  Indians,  871.  mcoipontod,  520. 
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Brooklme  incorporated,  i.  493.  church 
gathered  at,  518. 

Brooks,  Joho,  dies  at  Medford,  ii.  615. 

Bucaniera  in  West  Indies,  i.  345,  422. 

BuckminsteTy  Joseph,  death  of,  and  of  his 
son  Joseph  S.  ii.  451. 

Buellf  Abel,  makes  printing  types,  and  so- 
licits aid  for  a  foundery,  ii.  165. 

Bvenoa  Ayres  founded,  1535. 

Buffalo,  village  of,  burnt  by  the  British, 
ii.  459. 

Buford,  colonel,  defeated  at  Waxhaws  by 
colonel  Tarleton,  ii.  309. 

Bulkley,  Peter,  death  of,  i.  314. 

Bull,  captain,  spirited  resistance  of,  to  An- 
dros,  i.  368. 

Bunker  hill,  anniversary  of  battle  of,  com- 
memorated, ii.  511.  monument,  ib.  See 
Battle. 

Burf^oyne,  general,  arrives  at  Boston,  ii. 
208.  anives  at  Quebec ;  advances  to 
Crown  Point ;  invests  Ticonderoga,  which 
is  evacuated  by  the  Americans ;  reaches 
fort  f^divard;  encamps  at  Saratoga ;  bat* 
tie  near  Stillwater ;  detaches  colonel  Baum 
to  Bennington  ;  general  Stark  prepares  to 
attack  him ;  Baum  and  Brayman  defeat- 
ed ;  Baum  mortally  wounded ;  Bui^oyne 
encamps  at  Saratoga;  battle  near  Still- 
water ;  second  action ;  he  retires  to  Sara- 
toga ;  attempts  in  vain  to  retreat ;  the 
royal  army  surrender  prisoners  of  war,  ii. 
269—275.   dies  in  England,  393. 

Burke,  Edmund,  in  parliament,  od  Ameri- 
can affairs,  ii.  228—230. 

Burlington,  N.  Jersey,  settled,  i.  388. 

Burnet,  governor,  i.  541.  dispute  of,  with 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  642.  death 
of,  646. 

Burr,  Aaron,  president  of  N.  Jersey  col- 
lege, death  of,  ii.  78. 

,  vice  president  of  the  United 

States,  ii.  418.  arrested  for  a  conspiracy, 
436. 

Butler,  general,  mortally  wounded,  ii.  388. 

Button,  T.  voyage  of,  i.  142.  Button's 
bay,  ib. 

Byfield,  Nathaniel,  death  of,  ii.  4. 


Cabot,  John,  and  sons,  commissioned  by 
Henry  Vll,  1496.  first  voyage  of,  1497. 
Sebastian  ;  second  voyage  oC  1606.  voy- 
age in  service  of  Spain,  1626.  Note  VI. 
i.561. 

,  George,  death  of,  ii.  505. 

Cahral  discovers  Brazil,  1600. 

Cadets,  ii.  500. 

Caghnawaga  destroyed  by  Indians,  ii. 
319. 

Calef,  Robert,  death  of,  i.  626. 


California  discovered,  1537.  gulf  of,  ex- 
plored, 1539. 

Calota  founded,  1543. 

Calvert,  P.  and  C.  governors  of  Maryland, 
i.  315,  325,  341,386. 

Cambridge,  called  Newtown,  founded,  i. 
209.  becomes  settled,  214.  proposed  re- 
moval of,  213.  settlers  of,  remove  to  Con- 
necticut, 231.  synod  at,  280.  platform  of, 
28S. 

Port,  rise  and  progress  of,  ii. 

518,  and  Note  XIV. 

-,  Lechmere  Point  in,  ii.  480. 


Camden,  lord,  vindicates  the  colonies,  il. 
145. 

,  S.  Carolina,  battle  at,  between 

lord  Rawdon  and  general  Greene ;  evacu- 
ated, ii.  325. 

Campaign,  British,  objects  of,  il.  248. 
northern,  269.  plan  of,  fixed  on  by  gen- 
eral Washington  in  consultation  with 
American  and  French  officers,  afterwards 
changed,  329. 

Campbell,  Laughlin,  Highland  colony  ot, 
ii.  9. 

,  lieut  colonel  in  the  American 

army,  mortally  wounded,  ii.  327. 

Campeache  [Campeachy]  founded,  1640. 
taken,  i.  314.  sacked  by  bucaniers,  345. 

Canada  visited  by  Cortereal,  1600.  Car- 
tier's  voyages  to,  1534, 1636.  settled  by 
Cartier,  1540.  French  trade  to,  1681. 
French  fleet  sails  for,  1591.  commission 
for  the  conquest  of,  1598.  project  for 
settling,  i.  192.  taken  by  the  En^lisH, 
199.  restored  to  France,  212.  first  bishop 
of,  313.  earthquake  in,  831.  granted  to 
the  French  West  India  company,  842. 
peace  of,  with  the  Iroquois,  347.  disease 
among  the  Indians  of,  365.  population  of, 
416,  426.  expedition  of  Sir  W.  Phips 
against,  432.  projected  expedition  against, 
447.  population  of,  in  1693,  448.  manu- 
factures in,  493.  projected  expedition 
against,  600.  disastrous  expedition  against, 
in  1711,  604.  population  of,  in  1714,512. 
mission  from  N.  England  to,  637.  pro- 
jected expedition  against,  ii.  28.  militia 
of,  40.  alarm  of  the  governor  of,  49. 
number  of  forts  in,  72.  entire  reduction 
of,  by  the  English,  100.  confirmed  to  the 
English  in  1763,  113.  population  of,  116. 
submits  to  the  stamp  act,.138.  expedition 
to,  under  generals  Schuyler  and  Mont- 
gomery ;  Schuyler's  address  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, 220.  Arnold's  expedition  to,  220. 
221.  evacuated  by  the  Americans,  243. 
number  of  inhabitants  in,  352.  See  Que' 
bee. 

Canal,  Middlesex,  (Mass.)  ii.  896.  on 
Connecticut   river,  at    S.  Hadley,  408. 
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Santee,  416.  on  the  Merrimack,  to  Con* 
cord,  476.  by  Amoskcag  falls,  480.  Roa- 
noke, 600.  between  Albany  and  Schenec- 
tady,  503.  Dismal  swamp,  503.  number 
of  bridges  over  the,  between  Utica  and 
Albany,  608.  canal  boats,  ib.  Ohio,  Far- 
mington,  514.   Blackstooe,  517. 

Cannon,  first  used  in  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, ii.  369. 

Canonicus,  sachem  of  the  Narragansets, 
i.  177.  death  of,  286. 

Canonieut  purchased,  i.  309. 

Canso  taken,  ii.  23. 

CkmUrbury  incorporated,  i.  4S7. 

Canton  and  Calcutta,  amount  of  dollars 
shipped  to,  from  Philadelphia,  ii.  446. 

Ci^e  Ann  discovered,  i.  147.  settlement 
at,  184,  188. 

—  Cod  discovered,  1602. 

—  Ftar,  settlement  at,  i.  817.  contri- 
bution for,  348. 

—  Horn  doubled  by  Schouten,  i.  152. 
Caracas,  St.  Jago  de,  founded,  1566. 
Cfaraibs,  of  St.  Vincent's  surrender  to  col. 

Dalrymplc,  ii.  183. 

Card  manufactory  set  up  at  Boston,  ii. 
870. 

Cardro$8f  lord,  Scotch  colony  under,  I. 
406 

Caribbee  islands,  i.  195.  grant  of,  820. 

Carolana,  grant  of,  i.  207. 

Carolina,  grant  of,  to  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don, i.  827.  measures  for  the  settlement 
of,  828.  second  charter  of  limits,  840. 

'settlement  in,  from  Barbadoes, ib.  petition 
of,  844.  Spaniards  march  against,  361. 
representatives  chosen  by  freemen  of, 
866.  Dutch  emigrants  to,  367.  customs 
collected  and  insurrection  in,  389.  pro- 
testants  sent  to,  394.  Charlestown,  the 
capital  of,  founded,  898.  war  "with  the 
natives  in,  398.  divided  into  counties, 
406.  acts  of,  411.  quo  warranto  against, 
416.  settlement  of  French  refugees  in, 
488.  SothePs  usurpation  in,  483.  trans- 
actions of,  with  the  southern  Indians,  445. 
ffovemment  of,446.  settlement  of  the  affiurs 
of,  458.  rice  introduced  into,  454.  friend- 
ly understanding  of,  with  the  Spanish,  ib. 
act  of,  in  favour  of  French  protestants, 

460.  removal  of  a  N.  Ensland  church  to, 

461.  pirates  in,  475.  white  inhabitants 
of,  476.  duty  imposed  by,  479. .  expedi- 
tion from,  against  St.  Augustine,  483. 
firat  paper  currency  of,  434.  church  of 
England  established  in,  by  law  of  the 
provincial  legislature,  489;  which  is  de- 
clared void  by  the  queen,  491.  invaded 
by  the  Spaniards  and  French,  without 
■uccess,  494 — 496.  bills  of  credit  issued 
by,  496.  Indian  war  in,  507,  613.  bank 
bub  in»  607.  common  law  declared  to  be 


of  force,  608.  act  respecdng 
516.  pirates  exterminated  from  the  coast 
of«  619.  proprietary  government  thfowa 
off  by,  521.  Spanish  invasion  threatened, 
ib.  proprietary  government  abolished, 52S. 
royal  governor  of,  525.  Indians  in,  529. 
population  of,  531.  hurricane  and  yeUow 
fever  in,  543.  purchased  for  the  cro«n, 
and  divided  into  two  goveramenii,  541 
See  JVorth  Carolina,  exports  frooi,  ib. 
number  and  plot  of  the  negroes  in,  547. 
printing  in,  550.  state  ot  in  1731,556. 
population  of,  in  1782,  554.  colooy  of 
Swiss  in,  ii.  3.  townships  laid  out  in,  ib. 
exports  from,  4.  Irish  colony  in,  9.  in- 
surrection of  negroes  in,  10.  hw  of, 
against  instructing  slaves,  16.  silver  ohk 
in,  21.  culture  of  indigo  in,  22.  trade  of, 
24.  fort  in,  35.  population  of,  43.  pio§- 
perity  of,  47.  exports  from,  68.  cooptM 
of,  with  the  Cherokees,  66.  popubtioo 
of,  in  1758,  86.  Cherokee  war  in,  100. 
whirlwind  in,  108.  gives  encoufagement 
to  settlere ;  Germans,  French  protect- 
ants, and  others  fiom  England,  and  the 
northern  colonies,  arrive  at,  129.  popoh- 
tion  of,  and  of  Charlestown,  142.  assem- 
bly of,  disobeys  the  mutiny  act,  aad 
adopts  resolutions  similar  to  thcwe  of  Vir- 

S'nia  respecting  non-importation,  1€1. 
sorders  in  the  interior  of;  courts  of 
justice  established  in,  165.  line  run  be- 
tween, and  North  Carolina,  179;  Gei^ 
mans  remove  to,  183.  negroes  imported 
into,  184.  expedition  of  Sir  H.  Cliataa 
against,  306.  loss  of  negroes  during  the 
war,  341.  patriotism  of  the  ladies,  ib. 
restores  confiscated  estates,  851.  acts  of, 
to  encourage  the  arts,  354.  boundaries 
settled,  370.  constitution  formed  ;  orphan 
house  established,  385.  weather  in,  cold, 
several  snows,  417.  act  to  establish  free 
schools,  450.  act  for  a  board  of  public 
works,  490.  fundamental  constitutions  cC 
i.  851.    See  CharUstoum^ 

Carolina,  JVorth,  division  of,  into  parishes, 
i.  514,  515.  boundary  of,  543.  made  \ 
distinct  government,  544.  gold  in,  Not« 
XVI,  569.  Moravians  in,  ii.  44.  export! 
from,  52.  printing  in,  68.  population  of, 
in  1763,  117.  assembly  of,  disobeys  the 
mutiny  act,  and  adopts  resolutions  sinular 
to  those  of  Virginia  respecting  non-impor- 
tation, and  is  dissolved  by  governor  Tnr- 
on,  161.  number  of  taxables  in,  173.  in- 
surrection in,  175.  Kne  run,  179.  royalifti 
in,  defeated,  256.  admitted  into  the  Union, 
376.  university  of,  incorporated,  account 
of,  376,  878.  seat  of  government  fixed, 
890. 

Caroline  fort,  at  the  river  May  in  Fkmda, 
1664-6. 
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CarroU,  John,  dies  at  Baltimore,  ii.  477. 

Carihagena  founded,  1533.  expedition  a- 
gainst,  ii.  15. 

Ccwtietf  James,  voyages  of,  to  Canada, 
1534, 1535, 1540,  Note  XI.  564. 

Carver,  John,  tirst  governor  of  Plymouth, 
i.  161.   dies,  16S. 

CcuaSt  Barth.  de  las,  protects  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  1516.  forms  a  settlement  at 
Cumana,  1521.  returns  to  Spain,  1551. 
death  of,  1565. 

Caaco  fort  destroyed  by  Indians,  i.  431. 

Casimir  fort,  i.  295,  305. 

Castine  taken  by  the  British,  ii.  466. 

CastU  Island,  fort  on,  i.  225.  rebuilt,  274. 
named  Castle  William,  493.  garrisoned 
by  royal  troops,  ii.  173.  named  Fort  In- 
dependence, 412. 

CatarauguSt  mission  to,  ii.  500. 

Catawba f  Indians,  ii.  21. 

,  the  seat  of  government  of  Ala- 
bama, was  laid  out,  ii.  4S9. 

Cavendish,  voyage  of,  round  the  earth, 
15S8.  attempts  to  pass  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, and  dies,  1591. 

Census,  first,  of  the  United  States,  ii.  335. 
second,  416.  thu-d,  442.  fourth,  492.  See 
Tables,  540. 

Central  America,  treaty  with,  ii.  517. 

Ceylon,  American  mission  to,  ii.  481. 

ChaUons,  H.  voyage  of,  1606. 

Chalmers,  Lionel,  death  of,  ii.  280. 

Chamblee  taken  by  the  Americans,  ii.  221. 

Champlain  founds  Quebec,  i.  133.  joins 
the  Adirondack  Indians,  and  discovers 
Lake  Champlain,  141.   death  of,  231. 

,  lake,  French  fort  on,  i.  551. 

naval  engagement  on,  ii.  257. 

Chancery ^  court  of,  in  New  York,  i.  481. 

Charles  J.  beheaded,  i.  289. 

//.  proclaimed  in  Virginia,  i.  311. 

restoration  of,  314.  proclaimed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 318.   death  of,  412. 

Fort,  in  Carolina,  built  by  Ribault, 


1562.  probable  location  of,  i.  566.  Note 
XII. 

river  bridge  opened,  ii.  360. 

river.  West  Boston  bridge  built 


across,  ii.  395. 

Charlesbourg,  in  Canada,  built,  1540. 

Charlestoton,  Mass.  founded  at  Mishaw- 
um,  i.  198.  burnt  by  the  British,  ii.  210. 

,  No.  4.  N.  H.  captain  Ste- 
vens* brave  defence  of,  ii.  33. 

,  old,  in  Carolina,  i.  354, 357. 

•,  capital  of  Carolina,  founded, 


i.  398.  first  collector  of,  415.  police  of, 
regulated,  ib.  act  for  the  security  of,  452. 
church  gathered  at,  469.  hurricane  at, 
475.  fire  in,  and  diseases  in,  47.  spirited 
defence  of,  against  the  Spaniards  and 
French,  494.  hurricane  and  yellow  fever 


in,  642-3.  state  of,  in  1731,  550.  fire  in, 
ii,  15.  approached  by  general  Prevost, 
summoned^-^  surrender,  but  refuses; 
British  troops  withdrawn,  295,  296.  Brit- 
ish fleet  pass  over  the  bar;  general  Lin- 
coln summoned  to  surrender  the  town, 
but  refuses;  surrenders  on  capitulation, 
307,  308.  citizens  of,  sent  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, 317.  evacuated  by  the  loyalists,  and 
taken  possession  ot  by  continental  troops, 
341.  incorporated  by  the  name  of  The 
City  of  Charleston,  352.  first  vessel  saib 
from,  for  the  East  Indies,  403.  fire  in, 
406.  suffers  greatly  by  a  gale  stnd  inun- 
dation, 428.   negro  conspiracy  in,  499. 

Charlevoix,  P.  death  of,  ii.  110. 

Charters  of  New  England,  defence  of,  i. 
626. 

Chastellux,  marquis  de,  dies  at  Puis,  ii. 
371. 

Chatham,  lord,  brings  a  conciliatory  bill 
into  the  house  of  lords,  which  is  rejected, 
ii.  200. 

Chauncy,  president  of  Harvard  College, 
death  of,  i.  363. 

,  Charles,  death  of,  ii.  867. 

Chauvin,  voyages  of,  1600. 

Cheever,  Ezekiel,  death  of,  i.  600. 

Chelmsford  incorporated,  i.  305.  attacked 
by  Indians,  379. 

Chelsea  incorporated,  ii.  11. 

Chemistry,  «first  course  of  instruction  in, 
by  Dr.  Rush,  ii.  165.  progress  of,  in  the 
United  States,  393. 

Chesapeak  bay  entered  by  the  first  perma- 
nent Virginia  colony,  i.  126. 

,  frigate,  attacked  in  Hampton 

roads  by  ».  British  ship  of  war ;  the  presi- 
dent interdicts  the  harbours  and  waters  of 
the  United  States  to  all  armed  Britidi 
vessels,  ii.  434,  435.  reparation  for  the 
attack,  443.  taken  by  the  British,  454. 

Chester  incorporated,  i.  530. 

Cheverus,  John,  consecrated  bishop  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Boston, 
ii.  442. 

Chiekahnminy  Indians,  treaty  with,  i.  146. 

Chili  invaded,  1535.  discoveries  in,  1638. 
reduced,  1541. 

China,  first  voyage  from  U.  States  to,  ii. 
354. 

Chiquitos  discovered,  1557. 

Christina  fort  taken,  i.  306. 

Church,  Benjamin,  distinguished  in  Phil- 
ip's war,  i.  370  et  seq,  expedition  of,  to 
eastern  shore  of  New  England,  488.  death 
of,  620. 

,  Dr.  is  convicted  of  a  traiterons 

correspondence ;  departs  the  country,  and 
is  lost  at  sea,  ii.  234,  236. 

Cintinnati,  society  of,  instituted,  ii.  849. 

CUuTf  Arthur  St.,  comoiands  an  expedition 
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against  the  Miamis ;  battle  with ;  retreats 
to  Fort  Washing:ton,  ii-  888. 

Clapf  Thomas,  death  of,  ii.  151. 

Clarendon,  earl  of,  graut  of  Carolina  to,  i. 
827. 

Clergy,  act  of  Connecticut  in  favour  of, 
i.  496. 

Clinton,  George,  elected  vice  president  of 
the  United  States,  ii.  430.  dies  at  Wash- 
ington, 451. 

. ,  Sir  Henry,  takes  forts  Clinton  and 

Montgomery,  ii.  276.  succeeds  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
royal  army,  291,  A*,  expedition  of,  against 
S.  Carolina,  806.  leaves  Comwallis  in 
command  for  the  southern  service,  and 
returns  to  New  York,  309. 

Coal,  Lehigh,  obtained  in  Pennsylvania, 
ii.  433. 

Cobb,  Ebenezer,  dies,  aged  107,  ii.  422. 

Coddington,  William,  death  of,  i.  392. 

Coins,  regulation  of,  in  the  colonies  by 
queen  Anne,  i.  488. 

Colchester  incorporated,  i.  487. 

Colden,  Cadwallader,  death  of,  ii.  259. 

Coligny,  admiral,  project  of,  for  settling 
protestants  in  Brazil,  1555.  failure  of  his 
plan,  1557,  1558, 1560.  petition  of,  for 
French  protestants,  1561. 

College,  at  Henrico,  i.  157. 

,  at  Quebec,  i.  231. 

,  Harvard,  founded,  i.^47.  income 

of  ferry  granted  to,  258.  first  commence- 
ment  at,  264.  governors  of,  appointed, 
273.  first  charter  of,  292.  grant  to,  312. 
Dew  charter,  362.  rebuilt,  390.  addition- 
al edifice,  431.  new  incorporation  of,  441. 
Stoughton  Hall,  469.  old  charter  resum- 
ed, 497.  Massachusetts  hall,  524.  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity  in,  529.  of  mathe- 
matics, 539.  Hollis  hall,  ii.  131.  Harvard 
burnt,  ib.  professorship  of  rhetoric  and 
oratory,  179.  in  1774  has  no  public  com- 
mencement, 198.  medical  institution  in, 
343.  constitution  of,  altered,  441.  profes- 
sor of  Greek,  professorship  of  Greek  lite- 
rature, 476.  law,  and  Rumford  professor- 
ships, 481.  professorships  of  natural  re- 
ligion, moral  philosophy,  and  civil  polity, 
and  of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages, 
485.  of  sacred  literature,  490.  of  miner- 
alogy and  geology,  496.  [Hoi worthy 
hall  was  built  in  1812 ;  University  hall, 
in  1814.] 

at  New  Haven,  projected ;  termi- 


nates in  a  grammar  school,  i.  302. 

in  Virginia,  i.  323.   charter  for,  so- 


licited, 434. 

-,  William  tf  Mary,  charter  of,  i.  443. 


act  relating  to,  520. 

-,  Yale,  founded  at  Saybrook,  i.  479. 


516.  donations  to,  by  Eliho  Yale,  527. 
episcopacy  adopted  by  some  of  its  officers, 
530.  donations  to,  of  land  by  the  geaeial 
assembly,  and  of  land  and  books  by  deaa 
Berkeley,  554.  orrery  for,  iL  24.  act  for 
its  more  full  estabUsbment,  and  for  en- 
larging its  powers  and  privileges,  28. 
professorship  of  mathematics  and  Datml 
philosophy,  174.  donation  to,  for  a  He- 
brew professor,  337.  act  for  enlarging  its 
powers,  and  increasing  its  funds,  tSfL 
medical  institution  of,  471.  medical  al- 
lege, botanic  garden,  ib.  JST,  profeasor«hip 
of  rhetoric  and  oratory,  4^.  hall  bulk, 
490.  professorship  of  chemistry  and  na- 
tural histoiy ;  mineralogy,  490.  neir  edi- 
fice, 496.  professorship  of  didactic  theol- 
ogy, 499.  new  chapel  built,  508. 

-,  JVassau  Hail,  at  Princeton,  ii.ll. 


charter  obtained  ;  organized,  81.  buikiifis 
burnt,  424. 

-,  Rhode  Island,  origin  and  incor- 


poration of,  ii.  163.  afterward  nimed 
Brown  University,  in  honour  of  Nicholas 
Brown,  who,  in  addition  to  a  previoos 
liberal  donation,  presented  it  with  a  col- 
lege edifice,  500. 

,  in  JVew  Fork,  ii.  57.    See  Co- 


lumbia college. 

-,  Dartmouth,    at  Hanover,  orifio 


and  incorporation  of,  ii.  163,  164.  grant 
of  land  to,  357.  important  case  of,  deadod 
in  supreme  court  of  U.  States,  489. 

,  Pennsylvania,  ii.  305,  390. 

,  Washington,  in  Maryland,  ii.  S4S. 

,  Dickinson,  in  Carlisle,  ii,  352. 

-,  St,  John^s,  at  Annapolis,  &  Wash- 


ington college  make  the   University  of 
Maryland,  h.  353. 

,  Roman  CathoHc,  in  Georgetown, 


ii.  353. 

,  Georgia,  university  of,  ii.  357. 

,  Cokesbury,  ii.  857. 

,  Columbia,  in  New  York,  ii.  867. 

,  Franklin,  in  Pennsylvania,  ii.  367. 

,  J\"orth  Carolina^  ii.  376, 378, 

,  Burlington,  in  Vermont,  ii.  890. 

,  Williams,  at  Williamstown,  ii.3S». 

,  Bowdoin,  at  Brunswick,  ii.  401. 

,  GreenviUe,  at  Tennessee,  ii.  401. 

,  Union,  at  Schenectady,  ii.  401. 

-,  Dransylvania  university,  at  Lex- 


ington, Kentucky,  ii.  412. 

,  Middlebury,  in  Vermont,  ii.  416. 

,  South  Carolina,  ii.  420,  423. 

-,  Jefferson,  at  Canonsburg,  Peon. 


ii.  423. 

,  Washington,  in  Pennsylv.  il  431 

,  Cumberland,  at  Nashyille,  ii.  4S8. 

-.  Miami,  university  of,  in  Ohio,  ii. 


libiaiy  of,  511.  removed  to  New  Haven, 


441. 


-,  Hamilton,  at  Clinton,  ii.  450. 
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CoUege,  Virginia,  university  of,  ii.  484. 

,  Mles^hanyy  at  Meodville,  ii.  484. 

,  JVtitermile,  in  Maine,  ii.  487. 

,  Columbian,  at  Washingjton,  ii.496. 

— — ,  Amherst,  Mass.  incorporated,  ii. 
614. 

Colman,  Benjamin,  death  of,  ii.  35. 

Colombia,  convention  with,  ii.  610. 

Colonial  governments  established  on  the 
recommendation  of  congress,  ii.  239. 

Colonies,  English,  in  Virginia,  1585,  1587, 
1590.  plan  for  the  establishment  of,  1506. 
first  permanent  one,  i.  126.  first  hostili- 
ties between  the  English  and  French,  i. 
143.  See  JVew  Englami,  earl  of  War- 
wick made  governor  and  admiral  of,  273. 
commercial  ordinance  concerning,  282. 
epidemic  in,  285.  proposal  for  perpetual 
peace  between  the  English  and  French, 
286.  preparations  of,  for  war  with  the 
Dutch,  297.  Note  XXXII,  679.  state  of, 
in  1660,  815.  monopoly  of  the  trade  of, 
330.  duties  laid  by  parliament  on,  360. 
common  cause  made  by,  in  Philip's  war, 
375.  covenant  of, with  the  Indians  renewed, 

429.  French  and  Indian  hostilities  against, 

430.  first  congress  of,  431.  first  money 
issued  in,  432.  commissioners  of,  make  a 
treaty  with  the  Five  Nations,  451.  acts 
relating  to  the  trade  of,  459.  parliamen- 
tary tax  on,  recommended,  460.  quotas 
of  men  assigned  to,  478.  population  of, 
480.  bill  to  change  the  government  of, 
516.  exports  from,  6 18.  scheme  for  tax- 
ing, ii.  12.  quantity  of  tobacco  exported 
from,  35.  bill  to  increase  the  royal  power 
in,  37.  plan  of  sending  bishops  to,  38. 
partial  policy  of  the  mother  country  in  the 
government  of,  42.  new  style  adopted  in, 
46.  plan  for  a  general  union  of,  55.  re- 
jected, 56.  plan  for*  the  campaign  in,  in 
1755,  59.  for  the  campaign  in,  of  1756, 
69.  offensive  operations  relinquished  by, 
71.  campaign  of  1757,  74.  gloomy  state 
of,  in  1758,  79.  severe  drought  in,  109. 
boundary  between,  and  the  French  do- 
minions, 113.  four  new  governments  of, 
established,  115.  acts  with  regard  to  the 
trade  of,  119.  advocates  for,  in  parliament, 
145.  publication  concerning  the  propri- 
ety of  taxing  them  to  raise  a  revenue,  by 
act  of  parliament ;  grievances  of,  exam- 
ined. 147.  legislatures  of,  dissolved,  155. 
considerations  on  the  expediency  of  ad- 
mitting representatives  from,  into  the 
house  of  commons  published,  176.  mid- 
dle and  southern,  bill  for  restraining  the 
trade  of,  passed  by  parliament,  201.  See 
JV>U7  England,  apportionment  of  three 
million  dollars,  212. 

Columbia,  district  of,  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  ii.  886. 


Columbus,  Chiistopher,  design  of,  for  6nd- 
ing  a  western  passage  to  India ;  sails  from 
Spain ;  discovers  an  island  of  America ; 
discovers  Cuba,  and  Hispaniola,  erects  a 
fort  in  the  latter,  1492.   returns  to  Spain, 

1493.  calls  his  discovered  land  India,  ib. 
his  second  voyage,  ib.  founds  the  first 
town  in  America,  ib.  discovers  Jamaica, 

1494.  war  of,  in  Hispaniola,  ib.  returns 
to  Spain,  1496.  his  enemies  silenced,  ib. 
his  third  voyage,  1498.  discovers  the 
continent,  ib.  sent  home  in  chains,  1600. 
fourth  voyagq,  1502.  repulsed  at  Vera- 
guay,  1503.  shipwrecked  at  Jamaica,  ib. 
awes  the  Indians  by  foretelling  an  eclipse, 
ib.  returns  to  Spain,  1504.  dies  at  Valla- 
dolid,  1506.  Note  I,  i.  557 ;  Note  V, 
560. 

,  Bartholomew,  arrives  in  A- 

merica,  1494.   left  in  command  by  his 
brother,  1496.  founds  St.  Domingo,  ib. 
-,  Diego,  succeeds  to  his  father's 


rights,  1509.  conquers  Cuba,  1610. 

-,  Lewis,  compromise  of,  with 


Spain,  1645. 

-,  Ohio,  seat  of  government,  laid 


out,  ii,  450. 

Combahee  ferry,  action  near,  ii.  841. 

Comet,  1533,  JV.  before  unknown  to  as- 
tronomers, ii.  436. 

Comets  in  New  England,  i.  336,  899. 

Commercial  ordinance,  i.  282. 

convention,  between  the  U- 

nited  States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  at 
London,  ii.  474. 

Commissioners  from  the  king  to  N.  Eng- 
land, i.  333.  subdue  New  Netherlands, 
834.  altercation  of,  with  general  court  of 
Massachusetts,  338.   depart,  339. 

Commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations 
established,  i.  358. 

appointed  to  conclude  a 

treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Russia,  ii.  462. 

Commons,  British,  vote  tliey  have  a  right 
to  tax  the  Americans,  ii.  124.  resolution 
of,  against  the  farther  prosecution  of  war 
in  America,  339.     See  Parliament, 

Common  Sense,  written  by  Thomas  Paine, 
ii.  238. 

Commutation  act,  passed  by  congress,  ii. 
345. 

Company,  new  French  W.  India,  i.  385. 
Scotch  trading,  466.  royal,  of  St.  Domin- 
go, 471.  of  Guinea,  for  transporting  ne- 
groes, 481.  South  sea,  incorporated,  606. 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  granted  to,  617. 
Ohio,  ii.  39.  for  opening  the  navigation  of 
the  Catawba  and  Wateree,  and  improving 
that  of  Edisto  and  Ashley  rivers,  866.  in- 
surance, of  North  America,  and  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 401. 
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Compa$8,  variation  oft  1492,  1693. 

Com  made  a  legal  tender  in  'Massachu- 
setts, i.  210. 

Conanicut  burnt  [by  the  British  captain 
Wallace,  ii.  233. 

Conantf  Roger,  at  Cape  Ann,  i.  188.  death 
of,  400. 

Conception  built,  1550. 

Concordy  Mass.  settled,  i.   228.     Indian 

government  at.  284.  a  detachment  of 
ritish  troops  sent  to ;  destroy  the  stores, 
are  repulsed,  ii.  204,  205.  anniversary  of 
the  battle  at,  celebrated,  514. 

,  N.  Hampshire,  attack  of  Indians 

on,  ii.  31.  water  intercourse  with,  by  ca- 
nals on  the  Merrimack  ;  first  boat  of  the 
Merrimack  company  arrives,  ii.  476. 
Confederation  of  the  thirteen  states ;  the 
ftyle  to  be,  "  The  United  States  of  Amei- 
ica ; "  summary  of  the  principal  articles, 
ii.  276—278.  completed,  320. 
Confiscated  estates,  restitution  of,  recom- 
mended, ii.  348.  restored  by  S.  Carolina, 
851. 

Congregational  polity  of  the  N.  England 
churches,  i.  218.  Note  XXVII,  576. 
Congress,  continental,  called  on  occasion 
of  tne  stamp  act,  ii.  135.  declaration  of 
rights  and  grievances,  petition  and  me- 
morial, ib.  on  occasion  of  Boston  port 
bill  and  other  oppressive  acts  of  parlia- 
ment ;  meet  at  Philadelphia ;  agree  on  a 
bill  of  rights ;  resolve  on  an  address  to 
the  king;  a  memorial  to  the  people  of 
British  America,  and  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain ;  these  papers 
nave  great  effect ;  extolled  by  lord  Chat- 
iiam;  address  letters  to  Canada  and  other 
colonies  ;  their  resolutions  sanctioned  by 
the  colonies,  188 — 190.  petition  of,  to  the 
king  is  refused  a  hearing,  200.  a  second 
congress,  resolve  on  measui-es  of  defence, 
a  petition  to  the  king,  addresses  to  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  Jamaica,  and  adopt 
the  style  of  "  Confederated  Colonies ;  ** 
vote  to  raise  20,000  men,  and  choose 
George  Washington  to  be  general  and 
commandci  in  chief;  advise  Massachu- 
setts to  exercise  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment; pass  resolutions  against  acts  of 
parliament ;  manifesto ;  causes  and  neces- 
sity of  taking  up  arms ;  recommend  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer ;  receive  delegates 
fiom  Georgia;  resolve  that  all  exporta- 
tions  to  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  other 
British  provinces  named,  immediately 
cease,  211 — 217.  apply  to  some  of  the 
northern  colonies  for  the  use  of  their  arm- 
ed vessels ;  resolve  to  fit  out  13  ships ; 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  lakes,  and 
the  frontiers ;  for  a  post  office,  and  a  hos- 
pital, 226—227.  petition  the  king,  232. 


speech  to  the  Six  Nations,  2SS.  iastitnte 
a  flying  camp,  244.  adjourn  to  Baltiiaoce, 
252.   recommend,  that  all  persons  notori- 
ously disaffected  to  the  cause  of  America 
in  the  several  colonies  be  disarmed ;  tint 
a  day  of  humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer, 
be  observed  by  the  United  Colonies ;  re- 
solve, that  thanks  be  presented  to  geoenl 
Washington  and  his  men  for  their  <»Ddiict 
in  the  siege  and  acquisition  of  Bostoo; 
and  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
be  proclaimed  in  each  of  the  United  States, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  army,  253,  ^i 
refuse    informal    conference    with    kxd 
Howe,  ib.  recommend  the  observance  of 
a  fast,  255.  resolve  what  shall  tie  the  de- 
vice for  the  flag  of  the  United  States; 
elect  five  major  generals,  lord  Stiifio^, 
Thomas  Mifflin,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Adas 
Stephen,  and  Benjamin  Lincoln ;  also 
appoint  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  a  m^ 
general ;  choose  Henry  Laurens  premleot 
of  congress;  refuse  aU  proposals  of  treaty 
inconsistent  with  independence ;  and  de- 
clare, that  as  a  preliminaiy  to  any  confer- 
ence or  treaty  with  any  commi^skmers  oo 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  they  shall  eilber 
withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  ex- 
pressly acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  United  States;  direct  the  committee 
of  commerce  to  import  20,(H>0  copies  of 
the  bible ;  and  recommend  to  the  respec- 
tive states  to  raise  five  million  of  dolhrs ; 
apportionment  of  that  sum  to  the  several 
states ;  thanksgiving,  278, 279.  new  com- 
missioners arrive,  but  are  not  received ; 
letter  to,  signed  by  the  president  of  con- 
gress ;  they  return  to  England,  290.  pro- 
clamation by,  declaring  the  cessation  of 
arms    between   the    United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  344.  "resolves  relating  to, 
845.  proclamation  for  disbanding  the  ar- 
my, 350.  first,  under  the  federal  constito- 
tion,  372 — 376.  adopt  vigorous  measures 
toward  France;  authorize  the  president 
to  raise  additional  troops,    and  appoint 
officers,  for  a  provisional  army ;  pass  an 
act  to  protect  the  commerce  aind  coasts ; 
and  appoint  George  Washington   con- 
mander  in  chief  of  the  defensive  annj, 
411,  412.  acts  of,  relating  to  British  and 
French  edicts,  441,  442. 
Connecticut,  origirial   patent  of,  i.  208. 
river,  settlement  on,  219.  difficulty  with 
the  Dutch  concerning,  223.  hostilities  of 
tlie  Indians  in,  224.  removals  from  Mas- 
sachusetts   to,  228.    J.  Winthrop,  jua. 
commission  as  governor  of,  229.  govem- 
ment  of,  organized,  231.   first  session  of 
general  court  in,  287.   original  constitn- 
tion  of,  250.  Indian  lands  purchased  by, 
259.  reunion  of,  with  other  N.  Engbnd 
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colonies,  269.   first  provision  for  grand  Convention,  at  Philadelphia,  agrees  on  a 

juries  in,  270.  nuniher  of  towns  in,  279.  federal  constitution,  11.  864, 

impost  in,  280.   body  of  laws  for,  290.    and  consultation  of  some  of 

progress  of,  in  1634,  302.  Note  XXXIH,  the  northern  states ;  recommendation  c^, 

630.    Moheagan  lands  granted  to,  312.  ii.  467,  463. 

charter  of,  granted,  320.   towns  on  Long  Cooke,  Klisha,  death  of,  i.  615. 

Island  annexed  to,  330.  union  of  New  Cooper,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  352. 

Haven  with,  338.  counties  and  courts  of.  Copper,   sheet,  only  manufactory  of,  ii. 

343.  mode  of  election  in,  355.  population  423. 

of,  339.   laws  of,  printed,  361.   territory  Copy  right,  first  in  North  America,  i.  361. 

of,  demanded  by  Andros,   but  resisted,  rccorniaendcd  by  congress  to  be- secured, 

868.  activity  of,  in  Philip's  war,  381.  ii.  351.   to   books,  secured  to  their  au- 

standing  army  raised  by,  ib.   state  of,  in  thors,  385. 

1680,  396.  court  of  admiralty  in,  403.  Cordovans  voyage  of  discovery,  1517.  he 

line  of  partition  between,  and  New  York,  lands  at  Campcachy,  but  is  driven  off* and 

413.   quo  warranto  issued,  against,  415.  killed,  ib. 

government  of,  assumed  by  Sir  Edmund  CornwaUis,  lord,  takes  command  for  the 

Andros,  421.  singular  preservation  of  the  southern  service,  ii.  309.  pursues  general 

charter  of,  ib.  government  of,  restored,  Morgan,  322.    marches  to  Virginia,  324. 

429.  application  to,  for  assistance  against  operations  in,  328.    surrender  of,  833> 

the  Indians,  431.  old  charter  of,  resumed,  dies  in  India,  432. 

442.   attempt  of  gov.  Fletcher  to  com-    ,  Fort,  at  Augusta,  taken,  Ii. 

roand  the  militia  of,  defeated,  449.   as-  326. 

sembly  of,  divided  into  two  houses,  469.  Coro  founded,  1529. 

act  of,  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  496.  epis-  Coronel  commands  a  squadron  to  America^ 

copal  church  in,  497.   state  of,  in  1713,  1493. 

610.    boundary  of,  511.    episcopacy  in,  Cortes,  expedition  against  Mexico,  1519. 

630.  disputed  boundaiy  of,  settled,  551.  his  conquest  of   that  country  detailed, 
dissent  of,  from  a  plan  mr  a  general  union  1519 — 1521.    made    captain    general   of 
of  the  colonies,  ii.  56.  population  of,  117.  New  Spain,  1522.  death  of,  1547. 
treatment  of  the  stamp  act,  137.  non-im-  CortereaPs  voyage,  1600. 

portation  agreement,  155.  population  of.  Cor  let,  Elijah,  death  of,  i.  424. 

198,343.  has  armed  vessels,  224.  expedi-  Cotton,  John,  i.  218.   death  of,  297. 

tion  against,  by  governor  Tryon,  298.  laws,    , ,  son,  goes  from  Plymouth  to 

estabUishing  the  supreme  court  of  errors ;  Carolina,  i.  469. 

respecting  slaves,  silk,  incorporation  of    ,  exportation  of,  in   1754,  u.   68. 

cities,  353.    cedes  lands  to   the   United  planted  in   Georgia  and    Carolina,  S70. 

States,  364.  grant  of,  to  the  sufferers  by  lirs^  of  Ameiican  growth  exported,  390. 

the  war,  392.  schools  in,  403.   system  of  manufactory  for  spinnins:,  by  water  power» 

the  laws  of,  published,  405.   raises  troops  at  Pawtucket,  391.  manufactories  at  Bal- 

for    her    own    defence,    449.    defensive  timore,  460. 

measures  adopted  by  governor  Smith,  458.  Courcelles,  governor  of  Canada,  i.  842. 

laws  revised  and  published,  500.   boun-  builds  a  fort  at  lake  Ontario,  363. 

dary  line  established,  517.  Court,  superior,  in  Connecticut,  506. 

Connecticut  river,  colonists  invited  by  the  Covington,  general,  inortally  wounded  in 

natives  to  settle  on ;  company  sent  there  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  ii.  446. 

from  Plymouth ;  first  house  built ;  trade  Cowpock,  inoculation  introduced  into  A- 

and  discoveries  there,  i.  219,  220.   Indian  merica,  ii.  410. 

hostilities  on,  in  Philip's  war,  372.  fight  Cradock,  Matthew,  fitst  governor  of  Mas- 
near  falls  of,  380.  fort  Dummer  built  on,  sachusetts,  i.  193,  195. 

631.  Indian  passage  of  the  lower  canals  Crany  island,  action  at ;  British  defeated, 
on,  opened,  ii.  403.   bridge  built  over,  ii.  455. 

between  Montague  and  Greenfield,  423.  Craven,  governor  of  S.  Carolina,  i.  613. 

Conquest  of  Canaan  published,  ii.  357.  Creeks,  EnscUsh  trading  house  among,  ii. 

Constitution,  federal,  agreed  on,  ii.  364.  23.    See  Indians. 

adopted,  368.  Crisis,  The,  in  defence  of  the  colonies, 
,  frigate,  and  Constellation,  published,  ii.  147. 

launched,  ii.  410.  Croix,  river,  St.  boundary  in  a  treaty,  de- 

Constitutions  of  government  of  United  termined,  ii.  412. 

States,  defence  of;  published,  ii.  366.  Cromwell,  Oliver,  prevented  from  sailing 

Continental  union  proposed,  on  account  for  New  England,  i.  247.  protector,  289. 

of  the  stamp  act ;  circular  letters  sent  to  proposals  of,  to  Massachusetts,  807.  death 

the  colonies,  ii.  139.  of,  811. 
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Crosby,  governor  of  N.  York,  trial  for  li- 
bels againft,  ii.  5. 

Crown  Point,  French  fort  at,  i.  551.  John- 
8on*8  attennpt  against,  ii.  62.  taken  by  the 
provincials,  208. 

CrownSt  of  the  early  historians,  value  of, 
Note  II,  i.  557. 

Crjzatf  grant  of  Louisiana  to,  i.  508. 

Cuba  discovered,  1492.  determined  to  be 
an  inland,  1508.  conquered,  1511.  expe- 
dition af^inst,  ii.  17. 

Culpeper,  insurrection  of,  in  Carolina,  i. 
889. 

,  lord,  governor  of  Virginia,  i. 

897. 

Cumara,  friars  go  to,  1513.  religious  set- 
tlement at,  destroyed,  1521.  pearl  fishery 
of,  taken,  1601. 

Cumberland  straits,  1585.  islands,  1587. 

,  earl  of,  expedition  to  West 

Indies,  1597. 

•,  fort,  ii.  54.  attacked  by  the 


Day,  Stephen,  printer,  death  of,  L  850. 

Debt,  national,  funded,  ii.  380. 

Deeanesora,  an  Indian  orator,  speedi  U, 
i.  451. 

Dedham  built,  i.  244. 

Deerfield  settled,  i.  356.  houses  burnt  at, 
372.  deserted  and  destroyed,  374.  de- 
stroyed by  French  and  Indians,  487. 

Delaware,  lord,  governor  of  Virginia,  L 
133.  arrives  there  with  supplies,  137. 
changes  the  government  of,  138.  retnns 
to  England,  140.  saiU  for  Virginia,  ami 
dies,  155. 

bay.  New  Haven  colony  pur- 
chases land  at,  i.  260.  set  up  a  tradinj^ 
house  at,  267.  proposal  for  planting,  290. 
Dutch  trading  house  at,  295.  government 
of,  349.  three  lower  counties  on,  united 
with  Pennsylvania,  404. 

faUs,  great  flood  at,  i.  444. 

-,  counties  upon,  petition  the  kin^, 


American**,  257. 

Cuming,  Sir  Alexander,  treaty  of,  with  the 
Cherokees,  i.  541. 

Currency,  paper,  in  Pennsylvania,  i.  135. 
in  the  colonies,  ii.  37. 

Customs  in  the  colonics,  i.  360.  in  Caro- 
lina, 389.  in  New  England,  394. 

Cutler,  Timothy,  death  of,  ii.  143. 

Cutt,  John,  death  of,  i.  403. 

Cuzeo  taken.  1534. 

Cyclopadia,  Rees,  American  edition  of, 
ii.  500. 

D 

Daly  ell,  captain,  killed  at  Detroit,  ii.  121. 

Dana,  Francis,  appointed  envoy  to  Russia, 
ii.  346.  death  of,  446. 

Danbury  incorporated,  i.  484. 

Dat^orih,  Jonathan,  death  of,  i.  509. 

,  Thomas,  death  of,  i.  474. 

Dark  day  at  Detroit,  ii.  112.  in  the  north 
parts  of  America,  319. 

Dartmoor  prison,  American  prisoners  at, 
fired  upon,  several  killed,  ii.  475. 

Dartmouth  burned,  i.  370. 

Darien,  isthmus  of,  visited  by  Columbus, 
1502.  Spanish  colony  settle  at,  1510. 
tyranny  of  the  governor  of,  1514.  Scotch 
settlement  at,  attempted  ;  gives  umbrage, 
and  is  relinquished,  i.  470,  471. 

,  in  Georgia,  ii.  6. 

Davenport,  John,  arrival  of,  i.  244.  death 
of,  356. 

Davie,  governor,  envoy  to  France,  ii.  413. 

,  Mary,  death  of,  ii.  49. 

Davics,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  110. 

Davila,  tyranny  of,  in  Darien,  1514. 

Davis,  John,  voyages  of,  1585,  1587. 

, ,  a  bucanier,  plunders  St.  Au- 
gustine and  Nicaragua,  i.  842,  345. 


ii.  156.  adopt  resolutions  similar  to  those 
of  Virginia,  respecting  non-importatiaii, 
161. 

Denmark,  treaty  with,  ii.  517. 

Denonville,  M.  de,  expedition  of,  against 
the  Senecas,  i.  423. 

Denys,  his  map  of  St.  Lawrence,  1506. 

Dernier,  T.  voyage  of,  i.  15S.  killed,  166. 

Deme,  in  Africa,  taken  by  general  Eaton, 
ii.  430. 

Detroit  blockaded  by  Indians,  ii.  121.  re- 
lieved, 122.  ceded,  with  adjacent  lands, 
to  the  United  States,  402.  post  of,  de- 
livered up  to  United  States,  accordiiig  to 
treaty,  406. 

Dexter,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  442. 

Dickinson,  Jonathan,  death  of,  ii.  85. 

,  John,  author  of  the  Farmer*! 

Letters,  ii.  150.  death  of,  439. 

Dieskau,  baron,  embarks  against  fort  Ed- 
ward, ii.  63.  defeats  colonel  Williams,  ib. 
is  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  at  lake 
George,  64. 

Dinwiddie,  governor,  mission  from,  to  the 
French  posts,  ii.  50. 

Dispensary,  Philadelphia,  ii.  361.  Boston 
Medical,  405. 

Dolphin,  schooner,  capttires  a  British  ship, 
ii.  450. 

Dominica  subdued,  i.  349. 

Dongan,  governor  of  New  York,  i.  409. 

Dorchester,  settled  at  Matapan,  i.  202.  re- 
moval of  settlers  from,  to  Connecticut, 
228.  Noto  XXIX,  577.  new  giant  of, 
413.  new  church  gathered  at,  234. 

,  S.  Carolina,  settled  from  New 

England,  i.  461.  free  school  in,  534.  re- 
moval of  tlie  settlers  of,  to  Georgu,  and 
settlement  of  Midway,  ii.  Note  Vlil,527. 
heights  taken  posseawM  9f 


by  the  Americans,  if.  241. 
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Douglass,  WiUiam,  M.  D.  death  of,  ii.  49. 

Dover,  jurisdiction  of,  assigned  to  Massa- 
chusetts, i.  262.  loss  at,  by  Indians,  430. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  first  voyage  to  South 
America,  1572.  voyage  of,  round  the 
world,  1578.  expedition  of,  to  West  In- 
dies, 1586.  relieves  the  Virginia  colony, 
ib.  voyage  of,  to  W.  Indies,  1595.  death 
of,  1596. 

,  Sir    Bernard,    takes    Portuguese 

ships  at  Newfoundland,  1585. 

-,  George,  voyage  of,  to  the  St.  Law- 


rence, 1593. 

Drake's  port  discovered,  1578. 

Drayton,  judge  William  Henry,  his  pa- 
triotic charge  to  the  grand  jury,  ii.  194. 
death  of,  305. 

Drought,  in  Plymouth,  i.  181.  in  West 
Indies,  285.  in  New  England,  ii.  40,  109. 

Dudley,  Thomas,  deputy  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, comes  over  with  governor 
Winthrop,  i.  202.  settles  at  Newtown, 
209.  first  major  general  in  the  colony, 
275.  often  chosen  governor ;  dies  at  Rox- 
bury,  299. 

— ,  Joseph,  appointed  president  of 
New  England,  i.  415,  419.  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  482.  dispute  of,  with  the 
legislature,  483.  his  conference  with  the 
eastern  Indians,  486.  death  of,  525. 

-,  Paul,  chief  justice  of  Massachu- 


the  Indians,  283.  boundaries  of,  settled, 
292.  trading  house  of,  at  Delaware,  taken 
by  the  Swedes,  295.  hcfuse  and  land  of, 
sequestered,  300.  invade  the  Swedes  at 
Delaware,  304.  dispute  of,  with  Mary- 
land, 313.  retire  from  Cape  Henlopen; 
expedition  against,  at  New  Amsterdam, 
and  conquest  of,  334.  war  against,  862. 
squadron  of,  subdues  New  Netherlands, 
364.  conquest  relinquished  by,  366.  col- 
onists emigrate  to  Carolina,  367. 

Dutch  reformed  churcli,  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  ii.  378. 

Duties  first  levied  in  the  colonies,  i.  860. 
on  paper,  glass,  teas,  &c.  ii.  148.  repealed, 
with  the  exception  of  tea,  172. 

and  drawbacks  of  the  United  States, 

ii.  420. 

Duxborough  incorporated,  i.  244. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  death  of,  ii.  486. 

-,  mission  at,  among  the  Cherokees, 


ii.  494. 


£ 


setts,  founds  an  annual  lecture  at  Cam- 
bridge, ii.  44.  death  of,  ib. 

Duel  in  Plymouth,  i.  168. 

Duke's  county,  constituted,  i.  455. 

Dulaney,  Daniel,  considerations  on  impos- 
ing taxes  on  the  colonies  to  raise  a  reve- 
nue, by  act  of  parliament,  ascribed  to  him, 
ii.  147. 

Dummer,  Jeremiah,  defence  of  the  New 
England  charters,  i.  526.    death  of,  ii.  13. 

,  William,  death  of,  ii.  110. 

Dunkers,  sect  of,  i.  535. 

Dunmore,  lord,  governor  of  Virginia,  ab- 
dicates his  government,  ii.  219.  bums  his 
ships,  and  seeks  refuge  in  the  W.  Indies, 
256. 

Dunster,  Henry,  first  president  of  Harvard 
College,  i.  258.  death  of,  314. 

Durango  founded,  1559. 

Durham  incorporated,  i.  499. 

Dutch,  voyages  of,  to  America,  1599, 1600. 
colony  of,  at  Hudson's  river  submit  to 
English,  i.  145.  claim  of,  to  Hudson's 
river,  146.  trade  of,  with  Plymouth,  194. 
contest  with,  on  the  Connecticut,  219. 
protest  against  the  settlement  at  New 
Haven,  246.  remonstrance  of,  against  the 
Swedes,  250.  claim  to  Hartford,  263. 
impede  the  English  on  Long  Island^  266. 
dispossess  the  English  of  the  Schuylkill, 
267.  difficulties  with,  273.  battle  of,  with 
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Eagle,  American  armed  vessel,  taken  by 

Bntish  gun  boats,  ii.  459. 
Earthquakes,  at  St.  Jago  de  Guatemala, 

1541.    in  New  England,  i.  249,  311.   in 

North  America,  331.    at  Jamaica,  445.  in 

N.  England  and  Martinico,  541.    in  New 

Jersey,  ii.  9.    at  Lima,  32.   in  North  A- 

merica,  67,  108,  352,  445. 
East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  incorpo- 
rated, i.  390. 
Eastham  built,  i.  275. 
Easton,  Mass.  incorporated,  i.  536. 

,  Penn.  Indian  treaty  at,  ii.  86. 

Eastport,  in  Maine,  taken  by  the  British, 

ii.  466. 

East  Windsor  settled,  i.  399. 
Eaton,  Thcophilus,  death  of,  i.  309. 
Ebelir^y  professor,  of  Hamburg,  library  of, 

presented  to  Harvard  College,  ii.  584. 
Eclipse  of  the  sun,  total,  ii.  434. 
Edward,  fort,  built,  ii.  62. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  death  of,  ii.  87. 
, ,  the  son,  death  of,  U. 

421. 
Egmont,  port,  in  Falkland  islands,  taken 

possession  of  by  the  English ;  left  in  the 

hands  of  Spain,  ii.  174. 
Electrical  discoveries,  ii.  48. 
Eliot,  John,  the   Indian  apostle,  i.  280, 

803,  320,  331,  344.  death  of,  434. 
, ,  minister  of  Newtown,  death 

of,  i.  350. 

,  Jarcd,  death  of,  ii.  123. 

,  Andrew,  death  of,  ii.  204. 

,  John,  of  Boston,  deatli  of,  ii.  461. 

,  mission  at,  among  the  Choctaws,  ii. 

487. 
Elizabeth's    Foreland    discovered,  1676. 

Elizabeth  island,  1602. 
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EUzabethtoton  grant,  i.  335.  introduced  into  Pennsylvania,  477.  cbisdi 

EUe/y,  William,  death  of,  ii.  494.  in  Connecticut,  497.  in  New  Jersey,  527. 

Elliot  and  Ashurst,  letters  patent  to,  1603.  in  Providence,  530.    churches  built,  5S3, 

EUswerth,  Oliver,  envoy  to  France,  ii.  534,  543.    in  New  Hampshire,  555.  in 

413.  death  of,  437.  Salem,  ii.  4.  in  Boston,  5.  in  the  colonies, 

Embargo,  ii.  399,  436.   repealed,  440.  re-  47.  convention,  settles  a  constitutioo  ojf 

newed,  447,  459.  the   protestant  episcopal   church  in  tbe 

Emigrants,  arrival  of,  ii.  410,  412.  United  States,  377.  church  in  Prorideoce 

Emigrations  from  England  cease,  i.  258.  consecrated,  446.  seminary,  493.  chaidi 

large,   from   Ireland  and  other  parts  to  in  Boston  consecrated,  494. 

America,  ii.  183,  480.  Erie,  lake,  commodore  Perry's  victoiyao; 

Encyclopedia,  printed  at  Philadelphia,  ii.  British  squadron  captured,  ii.  455. 

412.  ,  fort,  taken  by  the  British,  ii.  461 

Endicot,  John,  founder  of  Salem,  at  Naum-  attacked ;  evacuated,  464. 

keak,  i.  193.  governor  of  Massachusetts,  Eries,  the,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  eztenninat* 

196.   expedition  of,  against  the  Pequots,  ed  by  the  Iroquois,  i.  303. 

235.  death  of,  342.  Erskine,  British    minister,    arranfemeot 

England,  attention  of,  excited  to  discove-  with,  is  disavowed  by  the  king ;  lie  is  re- 

ries  of  Columbus,  1496.  Cabots  commis-      called,  ii.  441. 

sioned  by  king  of,  1497.  Elliot  and  Ash-  Esperanza  built,  1537. 

urst's  letters  patent  for  establishment  of  Essex  gazette  printed  in  Salem,  n.  159. 

colonies  from,  1502.  trade  of,  with  West  journal,  first  newspaper  printed  at  New- 
Indies,  1526.     disastrous  voyage    from,  buryport,  184. 

1527.   intercourse  of,  with  Brazil,  1530.  ,  United  States  frigate,  captured,  ii. 

fishery  of,  1548.   first  act  of  parliament      463. 

concerning    America,  1548.    nrst    slave  Estaing,  count  d',  arrives  off  the  coast  of 

trade  of,  1563.  voyaee  of  Frobisher  from,      Georgia;  demands  a  surrender  of  Sann- 

1576.    title  of,  to  Newfoundland,  1583.  nab;  is  repulsed,  after   an  unsuccestnl 

grand  expedition  from,  against  West  In-      assault ;  re-embarks  his  troops  and  artH- 

dies,  1586.  progress  of  colonization  from,      lery,  and  leaves  the  continent,  ii.  298. 

1606.  plan  of  government  for  the  colonies  Etchoe  burned,  ii.  108. 

of,  1606.    Vir^nia  first  noticed  by  the  Eustis,  William,  dies  at  Boston,  ii.  515. 

parliament  of,  1. 139.  claims  of,  in  Amen-  Evoing,  John,  death  of,  il.  424. 

ca,  145.    St.  Christopher  planted  from,  Excise,  act  for,  in  Massachusetts,  ii.  58. 

184.  ministers  in,  restrained  from  going  law,  opposed  in  Pennsylvaoia,  IL 

beyond  sea,  234.  emigration  from,  ceases,      392. 

258.  resolve  of  the  house  of  commons  in  Executions,  i.  206,  287,  S04,  312. 

favour  of  New  England,  273.  commercial  Exeter  founded,  i.  248,  254. 

ordinance  of,  concerning  the  trade  of  the  Exports  of  the  United  States,  ii.  395, 403, 

colonies,  282.  change  in  the  government      410,  420.    See  Tysbles. 

of,  289.  navigation  act  of,  294.  Port  Royal 

acquired  by,  300.   act  of  uniformity  in,  F 

826.  law  engrossing  the  colonial  trade  of,  Fairfield  founded,  i.  253. 

330.  submission  of  Iroquois  to,  337.  war  and  Green  Farms  plundered  ind 

of,  with    France,  343.    treaty  of,  with      burnt  by  the  British,  ii.  299. 

Holland,  France,  and  Spain,  346.    com-  Fairs,  literary,  experiment  of,  ti.  424. 

missioners  of  trade  &c.  established  in,  Falkland  islands  evacuated  by  the  Britiaii, 

858.    duties  laid  by  parliament  on  the      ii.  174. 

colonies  of,  360.  complaint  of  the  king  FaU  fight,  in  Philip's  war,  i.  3S0. 

of,  against  Massachusetts,  406.  treaty  of,  Falmouth  incorporated,  i.  520.  * 

with  France,  417, 424.  William  and  Mary  burnt  by  the  British,  iL  219. 

proclaimed  in,  427.    government  estab-  Familists  disarmed,  i.  242. 

fished  in,  429.   causes  of  a  rupture  be-  J^aneuti  Hall,  in  Boston,  ii.  22.  See  Bo<<m. 

tween,  and  France,  ii.  49.  acquisition  of,  ^— ~-  Hall  market,  new,  in  Boston,  il 

at  the  peace  of  1763, 113, 118.  See  Par-      618. 

liament.  Farmer,  letters  from  a,  to  the  inbabitaiits 
Epervier,  British  brig,  captured,  ii.  465.  of  the  British  colonies,  published,  ii.  150. 

Epidemic  in  the  American  colonies,  i.  285.  Fast  days,  i.  181,  203,  393,  407. 

in  New  England,  304.  ,  public,   observed    by    appointment 

JE^scopacy,  complete  view  of,   by  Dr.      of  the  president,  on  recommendatioa  of 

Chauncy,  ii.  176.  congress,  ii.  471. 

Episcopal  society  in  Boston,  i.  420.  church  Fauaiet,  M.  succeeds  M.  Genet,  minister 

established  in  New  York,  446.    service      from  France,  ii,  896. 
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Fayette,  marquis  de  la,  arrives  from  France ; 
is  appointed  a  major  general  in  the  Amer- 
ican army,  ii.  278.  operations  in  Virginia 
principally  entrusted  to  him ;  his  judicious 
and  vigorous  movements,  328,  329.  on 
invitation  from  congress,  visits  America, 
606.  departure  from  Washington  ;  ad- 
dress to  him  of  the  president,  611.  town- 
ship of  land  for,  614. 

FavettevUU  founded,  ii.  357. 

Federalist  published,  ii.  368. 

Fendai^  Josias,  insurrection  of,  in  Mary- 
land, i.  311.  banished,  401. 

Fenton,  Edward,  voyage  of,  1682. 

Ferguson,  major,  defeated  and  killed,  ii. 
314. 

Fernandez,  Juan,  islands  of,  1572. 

Ferryland,  in  Newfoundland,  i.  176. 

Fever,  yellow.  See  Yellow,  malignant, 
at  Holliston,  ii.  63. 

Field,  Darby,  journey  of,  to  the  White 
Mountains,  i.  265. 

Fires,  in  Charlestown,  S.  Carolina,  ii.  16. 
m  New  York,  17.  in  Boston,  i.  298,  887, 
394,  605.  ii.  108,  367,  401. 

Firmin,  Giles,  death  of,  i.  466. 

Fisher,  Alexander  M.  death  of,  ii.  601. 

Fishery,  Newfoundland,  1604, 1517, 1648, 
1576,  1603  ;  i.  179,  189,  256. 

,  whale,  first,  of  England,  1593.  of 

Nantucket,  i.  433, 647. 

-,  conditions  of,  to  the  French,  in 


1763,  ii.  113.  claim  to,  renounced  by 
Spain,  115. 

FisherieSf  right  to,  settled  by  treaty,  ii. 
847. 

Fishing,  freedom  of,  contended  for,  i.  189. 

Fitch,  James,  death  of,  i.  485. 

Flag,  first  American,  ii.  227. 

Fleet,  French,  arrives  on  the  coast  of  Vir- 
ginia with  4000  troops ;  sails  for  Newport, 
ii.  286. 

Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York,  i.  442, 
446.  challenges  command  of  the  Con- 
necticut militia,  449.  is  defeated,  ib.  ex- 
cites the  Five  Nations,  456. 

Flint,  Henry,  death  of,  i.  360. 

Florida  dicovered,  1512.  voyages  to,  from 
France  and  Spain,  1624.  expedition  a- 
gainst,  1628.  visited  by  Soto,  1539.  bat- 
Ue  in,  1642.  last  Spanish  expedition  to, 
1558.  French  protestants  in,  1562.  mas- 
sacre at  fort  Carolina  in,  1565.  revenged 
by  Gourgcs  by  destroying  the  Spanish 
forts  in,  1568.  abandoned  by  the  French, 
ib.  expedition  against,  from  Carolina,  i. 
635.  ceded  to  Great  Britain ;  government 
of,  established,  ii.  115, 116.  settlement  of, 
encouraged,  129.  frost  in,  destroys  the 
fruit  trees  at  St.  Augustine,  143.  Greeks 
settle  in,  164.  trade  and  population  of, 
ib.  A*.  423.  treaty  for  the  cession  of,  sign- 


ed at  Washin^n,  but  not  ratified  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  489.  treaty  completed ; 
United  States  take  possession  of,  496. 
two  gazettes  published  in,  497.  governor 
of  the  territory  of,  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent, 499. 

i^/oru2a,East,  incursions  from,  into  Georgia, 
ii.  289.  expedition  against,  ib. 

,  West,  population  of,  i.  165.  sub- 
dued by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  336.  part  of, 
west  of  Perdido  river,  taken  possession  of 
by  United  States,  442. 

Fontainbleau,  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
signed  at,  1762;  ii.  113. 

Fontaine,  major,  killed,  ii.  383. 

Forbes,  general,  takes  Fort  Duquesne,  ii. 
84.  death  of,  ib. 

Fort  Hope  seized,  i.  266. 

Fox,  L.  voyage  and  discoveries  of,  i.  211. 

,  Charles  J.  in  parliament,  ii.  227. 

Foxcrofl,  Thomas,  death  of,  ii.  166. 

France,  fishery  of,  in  America,  1604.  saO 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  in  a  vessel  from, 
1508.  expedition  sent  out  by  king  of, 
1624.  Cartier's  voyages  to  Canada  from, 
1634,  1535.  first  settlement  from,  1536. 
expedition  of  Carticr  and  Roberval  from, 
1540, 1542.  settlement  from,  in  Brazil, 
1555,1557,  1558,  1560;  in  Florida,  at 
Port  Royal,  1563,  1564.  trade  of,  to  Can- 
ada, 1581, 1591.  renews  her  enterprises 
of  colonization,  1698.  colonies  from,  with- 
in the  English  limits,  i.  132.  settlements 
of,  in  Acadie  destroyed,  143.  claims  of, 
in  America,  145.  St.  Christopher  planted 
from,  184.  Canadian  colonies  of,  842. 
war  of,  with  England,  343.  peace  of,  846. 
Louisiana  taken  possession  of  by,  409. 
West  India  islands  of,  taken  by  English,' 
417.  treaty  of,  with  England,  417,  424. 
abortive  expedition  of,  against  New  Eng- 
land, 463.  Mississippi  taken  possession  of 
by,  472,  477.  treaties  with,  ii.  281.  min- 
ister from,  292.  M.  Gerard  is  succeeded 
by  the  chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  298. 
American  ambassadors  to,  received  by  the 
French  king,  293.  new  ambassadors  sent 
to,  409,  410.  treaties  with,  annulled,  ib. 
despatches  from  the  envoys  in ;  two  of 
them  required  to  leave  it ;  vigorous  mea- 
sures of  congress  on  this  occasion,  411, 
412.  government  of,  makes  a  fresh  pro- 
posal of  negotiation ;  embassy  to,  413. 
convention  between,  and  United  States, 
416.  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Louis 
XVIII,  480.     See  French. 

Francis,  colonel,  killed  in  action  at  Hub- 
berton,  ii.  269. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  first  literary  journal 
by,  ii.  17.  proposes  a  public  library,  20 ; 
an  academy,  22 ;  fire  places  of,  28.  elec- 
trical discoveries  of,  48.   sent  agent  of 
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Pennsylyania  to  London,  77.  examina- 
tion before  the  house  of  commons,  144. 
dismissed  from  the  post  office,  195.  ap- 
pointed minister  to  France,  291.  death  of, 
386. 

Franklin  Institute  at  Philadelphia,  ii.  608. 

Frederica,  in  Georgia,  built,  ii.  7. 

,  British  vessels  taken   at,  by 

colonel  Elbert,  ii.  292. 

Freemasons  in  Boston,  ii.  4. 

French f  the,  ship  from  Boston  seized  and 
confiscated  by,  i.  282.  in  Canada  solicit 
aid  from  Massachusetts,  285.  new  West 
India  company  of,  335.  expedition  of, 
against  the  Mohawks,  344.  grand  con- 
.gress  of,  with  Indians,  359.  forts  of,  near 
the  lakes,  411.  at  Niagara,  414.  forts  at 
Hudson's  bay  taken  by,  418.  hostilities 
of,  423.  number  of,  in  New  France,  426. 
expedition  of,  against  the  Mohawks,  448. 
number  of,  in  New  France,  465.  en- 
croachments of,  at  Acadie,  469.  peace  of, 
with  the  Five  Nations,  474.  designs  of, 
in  the  settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  477. 
trade  with,  prohibited,  523.  massacre  of, 
at  the  Natchez,  545.  projects  of,  for 
uniting  Canada  and  Louisiana,  547. 
Crown  Point  built  by,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  551.  defeated  by  the  Chickasaws, 
ii.  8.  expedition  of,  against,  and  peace 
with  them,  16.  war  with,  in  1744,  23. 
fleet  and  army  of,  threaten  New  England, 
in  1746  ;  disasters  and  destruction  of,  30. 
fleet  of,  defeated,  33.  causes  of  a  rupture 
of,  with  the  English,  49.  encroachments 
of,  50.  movements  of,  in  Canada,  1755, 
62.  defeat  of,  at  lake  George,  64.  en- 
croachments of,  68.  plan  of,  with  regard 
to  their  posts  in  America,  71.  possessions 
of,  in  1758,  79;  entire  reduction  of,  in 
1760,  98  et  seq.  ships  of,  destroyed  in 
Acadie,  100.  loss  of  the  posts  of,  in  New- 
foundland, 112.    See  France. 

Frenchtown,  general  Winchester  taken 
prisoner  at,  ii.  453. 

Fixates  built,  ii.  410,  412. 

Frishiey  Levi,  death  of,  at  Ipswich,  ii.  434. 

Frohishery  Martin,  first  voyage  of,  1576; 
second  voyage  of,  1577 ;  third  voyage  of, 
1578. 

FroliCy  British  sloop  of  war,  captured,  ii. 
449. 

Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  expedi- 
tion of,  against  the  Mohawks,  i.  448. 
against  the  Five  Nations,  462,  465.  death 
of,  i.  472. 

,  fort,  i.  363,  365.  rebuilt,  892. 

repaired,  456.  taken,  ii.  83. 

Frontiers,  act  for  defence  of,  ii.  386. 

Frost,  in  August,  in  Carolina  and  the 
nordiem  states,  ii.  481. 

Fucat  Juan  de,  discoveries  of,  1592. 


FuUon,  Robert,  death  of,  ii.  478. 
Funerals  in  Massachusetts,  i.  684. 
Fur  trade  to  Montreal,  L  448. 


Qadsdtn,  Christopher,  death  of,  iL  481 

Ctage,  general,  arrives  at  Boston,  as  gow^ 
nor  of  Massachusetts,  ii.  186.  testimony  o^ 
to  the  union  of  the  people,  and  their  con- 
fidence in  the  provincial  congiesi,  IH 
issues  a  proclamation,  ofieiing  a  pvdsn, 
in  the  king's  name,  to  those  in  azmi,  oa 
conditions,  excepting  Samuel  Adams  and 
.  John  Hancock,  208.  goes  to  Fnghni^, 
235.  death  of,  S67. 

Gale,  at  Charleston,  ii.  428.  in  New  Eng- 
land, 476. 

Gali,  F.  voyage  of,  to  Noitliwest  eotri, 
1582. 

Galliopolis,  on  Ohio  river,  setded  by  dK 
French,  ii.  385.  grant  of  lands  to,  WL 

Garangula,  an  Onondago  chieC  spMcb 
of,  i.  413. 

GaraM*s  voyage  and  defeat,  1618. 

Gardner,  colonel,  deadi  of,  ii.  211. 

Gasca,  president  of  Peru,  1547. 

Craspareau  fort  taken,  ii.  60, 

Gaspee,  an  armed  schooner,  bvnt  li 
Rhode  Island,  ii.  176. 

Ckttes,  Sir  Thomas,  lieutenant  govemoraf 
Virginia,  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas,  L 
134.  arrives  in  Virginia,  and  proposes  to 

'  abandon  it,  137.  president  of  Viigiiiia, 
140.  returns  to  England,  146. 

,  general  Horatio,  commands  at  &e 

capture  of  Burgoyne,  ii.  272.  succeeds 
general  Heath  in  the  command  at  Boston, 
292.  transfers  the  command  of  the  soutii- 
ern  array  to  general  Qreeoe,  321. 

Gay,  Ebenezer,  death  of,  ii.  867. 

Gazetteer,  American,  ii.  109. 

Genessee  lands  purchased,  and  tracfai  sold 
by  Robert  Morris,  ii.  405.  harbour  mide 
a  port  of  entry,  431. 

,  light  house  for  harbour  of,  iL  498. 

Genesee,  in  Ohio,  settled,  ii.  395. 

Genet,  M.  offensive  conduct  of^  iL  394  if 
recalled,  396. 

Geography,  American,  ii.  879. 

George,  fort,  taken  by  the  Americans,  il 
454.  abandoned  by,  469. 

,  lake,  settlement  near,  ii.  9.  batOe 

of,  64. 

Georgetown,  Maine,  incorporated,  i.  580. 

,  8.  Carolina,  evacuated   by 

the  British ;  burnt,  ii.  326. 

Georgia,  settlement  of,  projected,  i.  658, 
556.  colony  settled  in,  ii.  1.  regoSatiooB 
of  the  trustees  of,  4.  settlement  of  Scoli 
and  Germans  in,  6.  fortified,  7.  Spaniardi 
take  umbrage  at,  8.  Spanirii  ^ipfditkf 
against,  18.  civil  govmiment  oC;  80.  sa^ 
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render  of  tiie  charter  of,  45.  general 
court  in,  67.  silk  made  in,  97.  paper 
money  in ;  exports  of,  103.  prosperity  of^ 
after  the  peace  of  1763, 117.  printing  in, 
123.  assembly  of,  resolves  to  address  the 
king;  approves  the  measures  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia;  and  is  dissolved 
by  the  governor,  157.  exports  from,  and 
negroes  in  the  province,  179.  convention, 
resolutions  of,  217.  incursions  into,  from 
Florida,  289.  project  of  the  British  com- 
mander for  invading,  291.  authorizes  the 
sale  of  its  western  territory,  402.  weather 
in,  uncommonly  cold,  and  several  snows, 
417.  university  of,  place  of  fixed,  named 
Athens,  420.  digest  of  its  laws,  421.  con- 
vention with  Sie  United  States,  422. 
sugar,  wine,  and  oil  made  in,  445.  legis- 
Uture  of,  makes  an  appropriation  for  &ee 
schools  throughout  the  state,  484. 
Gerardf  M.  received  as  minister  from 
France,  ii.  290. 

Germans  settle  in  Pennsvlvania,  i.  409. 
in  Virginia,  509.  in  Georgia,  ii.  6.  in 
South  Carolina,  183. 

Germantoum  settled,  i.  409.  battle  of,  ii. 
267. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  dies  at  Washington,  ii. 
471. 

Ghent,  treaty  of  peace  at,  signed  by  British 
and  American  plenipotentiaries,  ii.  471. 
ratified,  473.  principal  articles  of,  ib. 
Gherriiz,  voyage  of,  1599. 
Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  publication  of,  on 
the  passage  to  the  Indies,  1576.  Queen 
Elizabeth  s  patent  to,  1578.  voyage  of, 
to  Newfoundland  ;  lost  at  sea.  1583. 

,  Sir  Adrian,  patent  of,  1683. 

,  Bartholomew,  voyage  of,  to  Vir- 
ginia, 1603. 

Gillam,  captain,  voyage  of,  i.  347. 
Ginger  in  Brazil,  1573. 
Ginseng  in  Canada,  ii.  28.  in  Stockbridge, 
44. 

Gladwin,  major,  defends  Detroit  against 
Indians,  ii.  121. 

Gloucester  settled,  i.  266.  burned,  378. 
Gold,  from  Hispaniola,   1508.    in  North 
Carolina,  Note  XVI,  569. 
Goodrich,  Chauncey,  death  of,  ii.  478. 
Go^,  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  arrival 
oCin  Boston,  i.  315.  repulses  the  Indians 
at  Hadley,  372. 
Gomez,  voyage  of,  1525. 
Gookin,  Daniel,  first  ruler  of  the  prajing 
Indians,  i.  307.    Worcester   granted  to, 
349.    his  Indian  collections,  369.  death 
of.  424. 

Gordon,  WUliam,  dies  in  England,  ii.  437. 
Gorges,  Sir  Francis,  design  of,  for  settling 
Nova  Scotia,  i.  175.  erant  to,  180.  Maine 
granted  to,  254.  death  of,  290. 


,  Robert,  governor  general  of  New 

England,  i.  183. 

Gorton,  S.  banished,  i.  244.  imprisoned 
and  banished  a  second  time,  272. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  voyage  and  dis- 
coveries of,  1602.  returns  to  England,  ib. 
death  of,  i.  128. 

Gourges,  expedition  of,  to  Florida  to  de* 
stroy  the  Spanish  settlements,  1568.  Note 
XV,  569. 

Governor* 8  island,  1.  215. 

Grafton,  duke  of,  resigns  his  office  as  fint 
lord  of  the  treasury,  ii.  171.  proposes  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  repealing  every  obnox- 
ious act  relative  to  America,  231. 

Grammatical  Institute  published,  ii.  852. 

Granada  obtained  by  the  English,  ii.  114. 
government  of,  116. 

Granhy,  fort,  surprised,  ii.  78.  taken  by 
the  Americans,  825. 

Grant,  colonel,  operations  of,  against  die 
Cherokees,  ii.  107. 

,  captain,  gallantry  of,  at  Detroit,  ii. 
121. 

Grapes,  culture  of,  in  Chili,  1555. 

Grasse,  count  de,  defeated  by  admiral 
Rodney,  ii.  341. 

Graves,  Thomas,  founds  Charlestown,  at 
Mishawum,  ii.  98. 

Greeks  settle  in  East  Florida,  ii.  164. 

Green,  Bartholomew,  publishes  the  fint 
newspaper  in  America,  i.  490. 

,  Samuel,  death  of,  i.  485. 

Greene,  general,  takes  command  of  the 
southern  army,  ii.  321.  crosses  the  Dan; 
recrosses  it,  323.  marches  to  Camden; 
battle  between  him  and  lord  Rawdon ; 
lays  siege  to  Ninety  Six ;  raises  the  siege ; 
battle  near  Eutaw  Springs,  321 — 827.  dies 
in  Georgia,  361. 

Grenville,  Sir  Richard,  voyage  of,  to  Vir- 
ginia, 1585.  death  of,  1591. 

,  Mr.  defends  the  British  adminis- 
tration, ii.  146. 

-,  James,  on  the  American  ques- 


tion, ii.  228. 
GridUy,  Jeremiah,  death  of,  ii.  151. 
Grijalvd's  voyage  and  discovery  of  Mexi- 
co, 1518. 

Griswold,  Roger,  death  of,  ii.  461. 
,  fort,  taken  by  general  Arnold, 

ii.  334. 

Groton  incorporated,  i.  305. 
Growler,  armed  vessel,  taken  by  British 

gun  boats,  ii.  459. 
Guwialoupe  discovered,  1493. 
Gv4inahani,  Indian  name  of  the  island  firet 

discovered  by  Columbus,  1492.  doubts  as 

to  the  identity  of,  ib. 
Guatemala,  St.  Jago  de,  founded,  1528. 

destroyed  by  a  volcano,  1541. 
Guerriere,  frigate,  taken,  ii.  448. 
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Guiana,  Raleigh's  yoyase  to,  1695.    at-  Hayne,  colonel,  executed  by  British  oider, 

tempt  to  settle,  i.  136,  166, 200.  11.  337. 

Oui^ord  settled,  i.  253.  HayneSy  governor,  death  of,  i.  303. 

Chm-boeU  lost,  ii.  444.  Healths j  drinking    of,   abolished,  I  205. 

Note  XXVI,  575. 

H  Heathy  general,  on  the  resignation  of  geo- 

JBdc^Utm  incorporated,  i.  349.  eral  Ward,  succeeds  him  on  the  Beaton 

Hadley  settled,  i.  316.    assaulted  by  In-  station,  ii.  280.   is  succeeded  by  genenl 

dians,  372,  375,  382.  Gates,  292.  death  of,  472. 

Hale,  captain,  taken  by  the  British  and  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages,  pco- 

executed,  ii.  258.  fessorship  of,  founded  in  I&yard  Col- 

Halifax  settled,  ii.  38.  lege,  ii.  142.    donation  for,  in  Yale  Col- 

Hamilton,  Andrew,  defence  of  Zengcr,  ii.  lege,  337. 

6.  death  of,  17.  Hebron  incorporated,  I.  496. 

-,  colonel  Alexander,  at  Yorktown,  /fenn^Ain,  father,  voyage  up  the 


ii.  831.   resigns  his  office  as  secretary  of      sippi,  i.  399. 

the  treasury,  403.  killed  in  a  duel,  429.  Henrico  built,  i.  140.  college  at,  157. 

Hampshire  county,  i.  325.  Henry,  Patrick,  dies,  ii.  413. 

Hancock,  John,  chosen  president  of  the  Hersey,  Ezekiel,  deatli  of,  ii.  175. 

provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  ii.  Higginson,  Francis,  death  of,  i.  207. 

191.    president  of  the  continental  con-  ,  John,  death  of,  i.  500. 

gress,  232.    governor  of  Massachusetts,  .^^^/an<2«r5,  in  Georgia,  ii.  7, 11.  in  New 

818.  recommends  the  encouragement  of      York,  9. 

learning,  376.  death  of,  395.  Hillsborough,  earl  of,  his  circular  letter  to 

,  Thomas,  death  of,  ii.  131.  the  colonies,  censuring  the  circular  letter 

Hanging  Rock,  skirmish  at,  ii.  310.  of  Massachusetts,  ii.  154.    his  circular  let- 
Hanover  incorporated,  i.  541.  letter  to  the  governors,  162. 

Harcourt,  Robert,  attempts  to  settle  Gui-  ERlton,  John,  dedth  of,  i.  860. 

ana,  i.  136.  Hineham  settled,  i.  2^. 

Harden,  colonel,  repulsed  by  the  Indians,  Htmopen,  cape,  Swedes  settle  at,  L  192. 

ii.  882.  purchase  of  land  at,  811.    Dutch  retire 

Hardxoick  bought,  i.  417.  from,  327. 

Harmer,  general,  expedition  of,  against  ^spantoto  discovered,  1492.  war  with  die 

tiie  Indians ;  defeat  of,  ii.  382,  383.  natives  of,  1494.  war  renewed,  1505.  sob- 

Harmony,  inl  Pennsylvania,   settled    by      dued,  ib.  gold  from,  1508.  EngUsh  expe- 

Harraonists  from  Germany,  ii.  426.  ditions  against,  i.  303,  456. 

Harper,  Robert  G.  death  of,  ii.  516.  Hoar,  Leonard,  death  of,  i.  877. 

Hdrrisburg  founded,  ii.  360.  seat  of  Penn-  Hoarkills,  customs  at,  i.  349.    taken  oS, 

sylvania  government  removed  to,  450.  399. 

Harrison,  governor,  his  expedition  against  Hobart,  Noah,  death  of,  ii.  184. 

the  Indians,  ii.  445.  Hobson's  voyage  to  New  England  fii»- 
Hartford  settled,  i.  229,  231.  claim  of  the       trated,  i.  148. 

Dutch  to,  263.  made  a  city,  ii.  353.  Holland,  United  Provinces  of,  acknowl- 
Hartoich  incorporated,  i.  452.  edge  American   Independence,  ii.  839. 

Hatfield  attacked  by  Indians,  i.  381.  treaty  with ;  loan  of,  ib. 

Havana  built,  1512.  taken  by  the  French,  ,  land  company,  ii.  405. 

1536.   taken  by  the  English,  ii.  111.   re-  Hollis,  Thomas,  founds  a  professorship  of 

stored  to  Spain,  115.  divinity  at  Harvard  Colleee,  i.  629.  of 

Haverhill  founded,  i.  258.    surprised  by      mathematics,  539.  death  of,  552. 

Indians,  498.  , ,  nephew,  death  of,  ii.  198. 

Havre  de  Grace,  in  Maryland,  plundered  HoUiston  incorporated,  i.  534.   malignant 

and  burnt  by  the  British,  ii.  459.  fever  at,  ii.  53.    , 
Hawkins,  Benjamin,  death  of,  ii.  482.  Holyoke,  Edward,  death  of,  ii.  166. 
,  John,  first  engages  the  Eng-  Hondurcu,  discovered,  1502.    conditions 

lish  in  the  slave  trade,  1563,  1565.    de-       concerning,  in  the  treaty  of  1768,  i.  114. 

feated  by  the  Spanish,  1567.    death  of,  Hooker,  Thomas,  i.  218.  death  of,  286. 

1595.  Hoosuck  burnt,  ii.  57. 

.,  Sir  Richard,  voyage  of,  to  New  Hopkins,  Edward,  death  of,  i.  809. 


England,  i.  150.  ,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  427. 

.,  William,   intercourse   of,    with     Hopkinson,  Francis,  death  of,  891. 


Brazil,  1530.  Hopkinton  incorporated,  i.  615. 

Hawley,  Joseph,  death  of,  ii.  371 .  Horses,  wild,  near  Buenos  Ayres,  1586,  ^* 
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Hosier,  admiral,  disastrous  expedition  of,  > 
i.  539. 

Hospital,  Pennsylvania,  ii.  4S.  Massachu- 
setts, 446,  487,  60S. 

Housatunnuk  Indians,  township  granted 
to,  ii.  9. 

Howe,  lord,  killed  at  Ticonderoga,  ii.  82. 
— — ,  eeneral  Sir  William,  arrives  at  Bos- 
ton, wim  generals  Burgoyne  and  Clinton, 
ii.  208.  command  of  British  army  devolves 
on,  235.  lord  Howe  and  Sir  WiUiam  com- 
missioners for  restoring  peace  to  colonies, 
offer  proposals,  245.    informal  conference 
with,  refused,  254.    the  general  proceeds 
up  the  Chesapeak,  and  marches  for  Phil- 
adelphia, 264. 
Hubbard,  WUUam,  deatii  of,  i.  490. 
Hubberton,  action  at,  ii.  269. 
Hudson,  Henry,  voyage  of,  i.  135.   last 
voyage  and  fate  of,  140.  Note  XX,  671  ► 
,  town  of,  founded,  ii.  354. 
■       river,  Massachusetts  grant  on, 
i.  813. 

Hudson* s  bay,  discoveries  in,  i.  211. 
Charles  fort  in,  347.  company  of  adven- 
turers trading  into,  333.  forts  in,  taken  by 
the  French,  418.  settiements  at,  destroy- 
ed by  the  French,  ii.  342. 
Hull  incorporated,  i.  275. 

,  general  William,  at  the    taking  of 

Stony  Point,  ii.  300.  surrender  of,  at  De- 
troit, 448.  trial  of,  469. 
Hunifrey,  Mr.  arrival  of,  in  Massachusetts, 

i.  226. 
Hunger,  port  of,  1579. 
Hunt,  Thomas,  kidnaps  twenty  seven  In- 
dians for  slaves,  i.  147. 
Hunter,  Robert,  governor  of  New  York, 
i.  502. 

Huntington,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  406. 
Hurricane  at  Hispaniola,  1494, 1508.  at 
Charlestewn,  Carolina,  i.  475.  in  Virginia, 
487.  in  Louisiana,  527.  in  Carolina,  542 ; 
ii.  47.  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
with  inundation,  428. 
HiUefUnson,  Ann,  causes  religious  dissen- 
sions, i.  242. 

,  Thomas,   lieut.   governor  of 

Massachusetts,  ii.  102.  chief  justice,  104. 
succeeds  governor  Bernard  in  the  admin- 
istration, 162.  receives  commission  to  be 
governor  of  the  province,  176.  message 
to  the  house  of  assembly  concerning  his 
support  from  the  crown,  177.  letters  of, 
sent  from  London  to  Boston,  read  to  the 
house  of  assembly,  which  resolves  to  pe- 
tition for  liis  removal,  132.  death  of,  319. 


Iberville,  i.  457.  commands  an  expedition 
to  Louisiana,  467.  takes  possession  of  the 
Mississippi,  472,  477,  481. 


Idleness,  act  against,  in  Massachusetts,  i. 
524. 

Illinois,  successful  expedition  of  colonel 
Clarke  against  the  French  settiements  in, 
encourages  the  settiement  of  Kentucky, 
ii.  304. 

,  state  of,  admitted  into  the  Union, 

ii.  486.  laws  of,  compiled,  497. 

Imports  of  the  United  States,  ii.  403,  and 
Tables. 

Impost  in  Massachusetts,  i.  278,  519.  in 
Connecticut,  519. 

Independence,  motion  for,  in  congress,  ii. 
238.  declared,  239.  acknowledged  by 
foreign  nations,  345. 

India,  name  of,  applied  by  Columbus  to 
the  new  world,  1493. 

Indiana  admitted  into  the  Union,  ii.  480. 

Indianapolis,  seat  of  Indiana  government, 
laid  out,  ii.  496. 

Indians,  American,  their  original  venera- 
tion for  Europeans,  1492.  war  of,  with 
Spaniards  in  Hispaniola,  1494.  submis- 
sion, 1495.  fate  of  a  king  of,  1502.  re- 
pulse the  Spaniards  for  me  first  time,  ib. 
war  of,  in  Hispaniola,  1505.  cruelties  ex- 
ercised toward,  1505-6.  prevent  the  set- 
tiement of  the  continent,  1509.  declared 
subject  to  slavery,  1513.  protecdon  of, 
by  las  Casas,  1516.  destroy  the  armament 
of  Cordova,  1517,  and  of  Garay,  1518.  of 
Florida,  stolen  by  Velasquez,  1620.  one 
of  Mexico  baptized,  1524.  ordinances 
concerning,  1537.  Apalaches,  1539.  Chi- 
quitos,  1557.  Portuguese  regulation  con- 
cemine,  1670. 

,  Jr.  American,  number  of,  in  Yirdnia, 

i.  130.  twenty-seven  carried  off  by  fiunt^ 
147.  submission  of,  at  Plymouth,  170. 
Narraganset,  176.  taught  the  use  of  fire 
arms  by  Morton,  194.  trade  with,  forbid- 
den, 207.  laws  of  Massachusetts  in  behalf 
of,  217.  Pequot,  war  with,  235.  Iroquois, 
or  Five  Nations,  trade  of,  with  the  Dutch, 
267.  war  of  Maryland  with,  ib.  eeneral 
conspiracy  of,  in  New  England,  272. 
Narraganset,  war  threatened  with,  277. 
act  for  canying  the  gospel  to,  280.  gov- 
ernment of,  at  Nomantum  and  Concord, 
284.  Susquehannah,  number  of,  289. 
Iroquois,  attack  of,  on  the  Hurons,  291. 
incursions  of,  against  the  French,  298. 
exterminate  the  Eriei«,  303.  Onondagoes, 
missionaries  sent  to,  306.  ruler  of,  chosen, 

307.  license  to  supply  them  with  arms, 

308.  first  church  of,  315.  translation  of 
the  New  Testamont  into  the  language  of, 
320.  laws  of  Virjrinia  conceniing,  323, 
329.  Janadoa,  326.  bible  of,  331.  treaty 
with,  337.  churches  of,  at  Sandwich, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket,  344, 
peace  of,  with  the  French,  347.  Mohawk, 
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batda  of,  with  N.  England  Indians,  352. 
of  Canada,  disease  among,  355.   grand 
congress  of,  with  the  French,  359.  war 
with,  under  king  Philip,  869.  Narragan- 
Mt,  treaty  with,  370  ;  expedition  against, 
876.    desperate  attack  an  the  fort  of,  876. 
Mohawk,  friendship  of,  secured  by  the 
colonies,  390.  war  with,  in  Carolina,  398. 
Five  Nations,  peace  made  with,  by  the 
English,  412.  expeditions  of  tlie  French 
agamst,  413, 462,  465.  war  with,  and  the 
fxench,  430  et  seq.  descent  of,  on  Mon- 
treal, 430.    conference  of  commissioners 
with  ib.  put  their  lands  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English,  480,  538.    Seneca, 
French  expedition  against,  423.  Mohawk, 
French   expedition  against,  448.    treaty 
with,  451.  Westoes,  war  with,  in  Caro- 
lina, 898.  Southern,  transactions  of  Caro- 
lina with,  445.    at  Cape  Fear,  humane 
conduct  of,  455.    Yamassee,  454,  497. 
number  of,  in  Massachusetts,  471.    con- 
gress of,  with  the  French,  at  Montreal, 
480.   Natchez,  481.   Apalachian,  expedi- 
tion against,  485.    Eastern,   first  treaty 
with,  385.    treaty  with,  at  Casco,  391. 
expedition  against,  426.  governor  Dudley 
holds,  a  conference  with,  486.  attack  of, 
on  the  English,  ib.   treaty  with,  in  1713, 
010.  hostilities  of,  524,  533.    treaty  with, 
at  Falmouth,  538.    Quatoghes,  lands  of, 
sold,  497.   five  chiefs  visit  England,  with 
colonel  Schuyler,  502.    Tuscaroras,  506. 
driven  from  Nortli  Carolina,  join  the  Five 
Nations,  making  the  sixth,  507.   Nicaria- 
eas,  also  join  them,  532.   Cherokees  and 
Creeks,  treaty  with,  525,  547. Con- 
gress and  treaty  with,  in  Georgia,  vol. 
ii.  2.   number  of  warriors  in  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  3.  Chickasaw,  defeat  the  French, 
8.  expedition  against,  16.    Six  Nations, 
treaty  of,    with  Pennsylvania,  20,  with 
New  York,  43.    Eastern,  treaty  with,  52. 
hostility  of,  57.   Mohawk,  mission  to,  58. 
Cherokee,  congress  with,  in  Carolina,  66. 
collection    for    the    christianization   of ; 
mission  to,  78.  become  hostile,  96.  peace 
with,  97.    war  with,  in  Carolina,   100. 
take  fort  Loudoun,  101.  peace  with,  108. 
number  of,  in  Plymouth,  118.  war  with, 
in  1760,  120.    peace  concluded  with,  by 
colonels   Bradstreet    and  Bouquet,   131. 
congress  of,  at  Mobile ;  tariff  of  trade  set- 
tled with,  142.  Cherokee  warriors,  number 
ot,  ib.    treatment  of,  by  Massachusetts, 
justified,  150.    Six  Nations,  deed  given 
by,  to  William  Trent  and  others  for  lands 
betwixt  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela,  and 
a  deed  to  the  crown  for  lands  and  settling 
a  boundary,  159.  congress  of  Creeks  and 
Cherokees   in  Georgia,  196.    battle    of 
Shawanese  and  others  at  the  great  Kan- 


faaway  with  Virginia  militia ;  namber  of 
Shawanese ;  battle  with  the  Ohio  Indkns, 
196,   197.     See   Logan.     Six  Natkmi; 
speech  of  congress  to;  declining  to  be 
neutral,   they  declare  for  the  king,  283, 
234.  Cherokee,  war  with,  are  defeated  by 
S.  Carolina  forces  ;  fort  Rutledge  erected 
at  Seneca,  258.  treaty  with  the  Cherokeei, 
who  cede  lands  to  S.  Carolina,  279.   Six 
Nations,  expedition  against ;  dieir  coon- 
try  desolated  ;   expeditions  against  other 
tnbes  of  Indians  ;  Indian  incursions,  302. 
Cherokee  towns  burnt  by  general  Pickens 
836.  treaties  with,  357, 390.  Cieeks  rout- 
ed near  Savannah,  340.  treaty  with,  3^. 
Indian  lands,  settlements  on,  forbidden, 
without  direction  of  congress,  352.  Choc* 
taws,  treaty  with,  360.  Catawbas,  number 
of,   367.    Harmer's    expedition  against; 
they  bum  their  principal  village ;  remain- 
ing towns  burnt,  382.  incursions  of,  3^ 
Wabash,  two  expeditions   against,  286, 
Six  Nations,  treaty  with ;  Oneida,  Tusct- 
rora,  Stockbridge,  treaty  with,  401.  treaty 
with  Wyandots  and  other  tribes  at  Green- 
ville, 402.    with  the  Creeks,  at  Coleraio, 
404.  Brothertown,  Oneidas,  Cayngas,  and 
Onondagos,  grants  or  annuities  to,   by 
New  York,  405.  number  of,  in  Massachu- 
setts, 406.  boundaries  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Southern  Indians ;  treaty 
with,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  lands  ceded  by 
them  to  the  United  States,  422.    Creeks, 
treaty  with,  at  Fort  Wilkinson,  423.  Ca- 
tawbas,  number  of,  ib.    Kaskaskias  cede 
their  lands  to  the    United  States,  425. 
Dclawares  cede  their  lands  to  the  Uoited 
States,    427.     Chickasaws,     Cherokees, 
Creeks,  and  other  Indians  sell  lands  to 
the  United  States,  430.    governor  Hani- 
son's  expedition  against ;  Indians  repuls- 
ed, 445.  armistice  with,  457.   Creeks  de- 
feated by  general  Coffee,  458.  battle  with 
feneral  Floyd,  461.    at  Tallaposa,  expe- 
ition   of  geoeral    Jackson    against,  ib. 
Indian  treaty  at  Greenville,  470.  treatv 
with  eight  tribes  at  Detroit,  476.    with 
several  tribes,  480.   vnth  the  Wyandots 
and  other  tribes,  485.  with  the  Kickapoos ; 
with  the  Chippewas,  who  cede  lands  in 
Michigan,  489.   Osages,  mission  among, 
494.    Creek,  treaty  with  ;  mutual  cessioo 
of  lands ;    with   the  Kainsas ;    with  the 
Osages,  512,  513.  Cherokees,  progress  of, 
in  improvement,  and   number    of.  514. 
Note  XIII,  530.    Stockbridge  Indians,  a 
number  of,  settle  at  Green  Bay,  514.  See 
Tables. 
Indians,  Praying,  i.  284,  307,  317,  341, 
415,  417,  422,  449.  churches  of;  in  New 
England,  176,  459. 
buliea,  council  of,  1511, 1624. 
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Indigo f  culture  of,  iDtroduced  into  South  ,  New.    See  JVVto  Jersey. 

Carolina,  by  Miss  Lucas,  ii.  22.   bounty  JesuUs,  first  arriral  of,  in  the  New  World, 

on,  37.  1549.    acts  of  Massachusetts  against,  i. 

Ihfluenza,  ii.  379.  285,  476,  and  of  New  York,  475. 

Jtigraham  islands  discovered,  ii,  391.  John* 8,  St.  parish,  in  Georgia,  sends  a  dele- 

Inoeulation  introduced,  i.  526.  gate  to  congress  ;    early   and    decisive 

huptisition  in  America,  established,  1570.  proceedings  of,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  ii. 

Insolvent  law  in  Massachusetts,  ii.  120,  217. 

Ipswich  settled,  i.  225.   opposition  of,  to  Johnson,  Edward,  death  of,  i.  365. 

Sir  E.  Andros,  425.    proposed  removal    ,  Isaac,  death  of,  i.  205. 

from,  to  Carolina,  462.  ,  Sir  Nathaniel,  governor  of  Caro- 

bish,  colony  of,  in  Carolina,  ii.  9.  lina,  his  defence  of  Charleslown,  i.  494* 

Iron  manufacture,  i.  278,  515.    monopoly  521. 

of,  granted,  280.  forge  of,  297.  ,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  180. 

Isabella  patronizes  Columbus,  1492.    her    ,  Sir  William,  general,  expedition 

death,  1504.  of,  against  Crown  Point,  ii.  62.    defeats 

-,  first  town  in  America,  1493.  vis-  the  French  at  lake  George,  64.  army  of. 


ited  by  Columbus,  1499.  discharged,  65.    takes  fort  Niagara,  89. 

Itdliansy  first  discoveries  in  America  made  death  oi,  198. 

by ;  remarks  on,  1524.  ,  William  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  490. 

Iztapalapan,  expedition  against,  1521.  ,  Fort,  on  James  island,  S.  C.  or- 

der for  taking ;  dismantled  by  the  British  \ 

J  taken  possession  of  by  the  Americans,  ii. 

Jackson,  general  Andrew,  expedition  of,  27. 

against  the  Indians,  ii.  461.  commander  in  Jones,  Dr.  John,  death  of,  ii.  891. 

cnief,  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  466.    ,  John  Paul,  dies  in  Paris,  ii.  393. 

governor  of  the  Floridas,  495.  ,  Noble,  W.  dies  in  Georgia,  ii.  481. 

Jamaica  discovered,  1494.    shipwreck  of    ,  William,  death  of,  i.  496. 

Columbus  at,   1503.    settlement  begun.  Journals,  literary,  ii.  17. 

1509.  taken,  1597.    reduced  by  the  Eng-  Juries  in  Massachusetts,  i.  243. 

lish,  i.  303.   Cromwell's  proposal  for  set- 
tling, 307.  English  from  Surinam  removed  K 

to,  367.    earthquake  at,  445.   treaty  with  Kalb,  baron  de,  killed  in  the  battle  of  C«n|« 

negroes  in,  ii.  11.  den,  ii.  312. 

James  IL  proclaimed  in  Boston,  1685,  i.  Kaskaskias  founded,  i.  487. 

415.  abdicates,  427.  Kennebeck,  patent  for,  obtained  by  Pljrm- 
,  Thomas,  voyage  and  discoveries  of,  outh  colonists,  i.  194.  government  at,  802* 

i.  211.  sold,  320.  forts  on  the,  ii.  44. 

Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  built,  i.  127.  burnt,  Kent,  Isle  of,  i.  208, 243. 

128.  burnt  by  Bacon,  385.  two  hundredth  Kentucky,  settlement  of,  begun  by  Daniel 

anniversary  of  the  foundation  of,  celebrat-  Boon,  ii.  183.  settlements  in,  encouraged 

ed,  ii.  436.  by  the  successful  expedition  of  colonel 

in  Carolina,  settled  by  the  Clarke  in  the  (llinois  country,  304.  appUas 


Dutch,  i.  367.  for  admission  into  the  Union,  384.  erect- 
Java,  British  frigate,  captured,  ii.  450.  ed  into  an  independent  state,  885.    adr 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  elected  president  of  mitted  into  the  Union,  398.  hemp  manii- 
the  United  States  ;  his  address  at  inaugu-  factures  of,  446.    capitol,  at  Frankfort, 
ration,  ii.  418.    message,  stating  that  Tri-  burnt,  508. 
poll  continues  hostile  ;  sends  a  squadron  Kertk  takes  Quebec,  1629,  i.  199. 
into  ,the  Mediterranean  to  protect  com-  Kidd,  W.  the  pirate,  i.  473. 
merce,  419.    re-elected  president,  430.  Kiefl,  William,  governor  of  New  Nether- 
proclamation  of,  to  prevent  or  suppress  an  lands,  i.  246.  protest  of,  against  the  f  ng? 
enterprise  against  the  territories  of  Spain,  lish  colonists,  283. 
433.  message  of,  438.  dies  at  Monticello,  Killingly  incorporated,  i.  499. 
519.  KiUingworth,  i.  331 . 
Jersey,  West,  arrival  of  settlers  at,  i.  388.  Kin^^s  college,  professorship  of  law  found- 
restored  to  its  rights,  898.    quo  warranto  ed  m,  ii.  197.                       • 

against,  418.  great  flood  in,  444.  mountain,  action  at,  ii.  813. 

,  East,  transferred  to  W.  Penn,  i.  Kingston,  R.  Island,  incorporated,  i.  867. 

405,  413.  quo  warranto  against,  418.  law  Kittaning  destroyed,  ii.  73. 

against  making  or  accepting  a  challenge,  Knowles,  Sir  Charles,  impressment  of  tf4l- 

and  against  gomg  aimed,  ib.  ors  at  Boston,  iL  34. 
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KnoXy  genera]  Henry,  reslens  the  office  of 
secretary  of  war,  ii.  403.  death  of,  533. 

Knyphausetij  general  incursion  of,  into 
New  Jersey,  ii.  314.  dies  in  Germany, 
379. 

Kosciusko,  Thaddeus,  death  of,  ii.  486. 


Labrador  discovered,  1500.    voyage  to, 

1585, 1593. 
,  the  Moravians  in  London  obtain 

a  patent  for  land  at,  and  settle  there,  ii. 

174. 
Lancaster  settled,  i.  273.    incorporated, 

298.  burnt,  378.  assailed  by  Indians,  488. 
,  in  Pennsylvania,  made  the  seat 

of  the  state  government,  ii.  415. 

-,  J.  voyage  of,  against  the  Span- 


iards, 1594. 

Land  office  at  Canandaigua,  first,  for  the 
sale  of  lands  to  settlers,  ii.  376. 

Ijands,  grant  of,  to  officers  and  soldiers  in 
1763,  ii.  116. 

Lantt  Ralph,  governor  of  first  colony  in 
Virginia,  1585. 

Langdon,  John,  death  of,  ii.  491. 

Language,  English,  dissertations  on,  ii. 
879. 

Lathropy  Joseph,  death  of,  Ii.  494. 

Laudonniere,  voyage  of,  to  Florida,  1564. 
escape  of,  from  the  Spaniards  at  fort  Caro- 
line, and  return  to  France,  1565. 

LatD,  American,  commentaries  on,  by 
James  Kent,  published,  ii.  519. 

Laws  of  North  America  printed  in  North 
Carolina,  ii.  184. 

Lawrence,  captain,  of  the  Chesapeake, 
mortally  wounded  in  an  action  with  the 
Shannon  ;  is  interred  at  Salem,  ii.  454. 

Laurens,  Henry,  taken  on  his  passage  to 
Europe,  and  committed  to  the  tower  of 
London,  ii.  819.  petition  of,  from  the 
tower,  to  the  house  of  Commons,  836. 
dies  in  South  Carolina,  893. 

• ,  lieutenant  colonel  killed,  last  in 

the  war,  ii.  341. 

Ledyard,  John,  death  of,  ii.  371. 

Lee,  Arthur,  author  of  Monitor's  Letters, 
ii.  165.  death  of,  893. 

,  Richard  Henry,  remarks  of,  on  Eng- 
lish tiberty,  u.  128.  death  of,  401. 

,  Samuel,  death  of,  i.  435. 

,  general  Charles,  surprised  and  taken 

prisoner  by  the  British,  ii.  258 .  death  of, 
843. 

,  Foit,  evacuated,  ii.  251. 

Leger,  general  St.  invests  fort  Schuyler ; 
defeats  general  Herkemer ;  his  Indian 
auxiliaries  dispersed  by  a  stratagem  of 
general  Arnold ;  returns  to  Montreal,  ii. 
§70. 

Leighf  Charles,  voyage  of,  1597. 


Le  Moire's  straits,  i.  152.  passage  tbniiig)i, 
from  south  to  north,  ii.  35. 

Leon,  Juan  Ponce  de,  discovers  Florida, 
1512. 

Leslie,  colonel,  fruitless  expedition  to  St- 
lem,  ii.  203. 

Leveret,  John,  governor,  death  of,  i.  392. 

, ,  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, i.  535. 

Levi,  M.  de,  attempt  of,  to  recover  Qoe- 
bee,  ii.  98. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  ii.  204. 

,  Kentucky,  pricting  begun  at, 

ii.  361. 

lAbel,  trial  for,  in  New  York,  ii.  5. 

Library,  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  i.  475, 500. 
in  Philadelphia,  ii.  20.  in  Newport,  35. 
in  New  York,  58. 

Lima  founded,  1535.  destroyed  by  ta 
earthquake,  ii.  32. 

Lincoln,  general  Benjamin,  wounded  it 
Stillwater,  ii.  275.  See  Tkonderoga. 
takes  command  of  the  southern  army, 
294.  marches  toward  Augusta;  hasteu 
to  the  relief  of  Charlestown,  295,  296. 
surrenders  Charlestown  on  capitulatioo, 
308.  death  of,  442. 

Lingan,  general,  killed  by  a  mob  at  Balti- 
more, ii.  448. 

Literary  gazette,  ii.  508. 

Little  Belt  and  United  States  fixate,  i. 
444. 

Rock,  seat  of  Arkansas  goyeraaieit, 

u.  493. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.  ii.  461. 

,  William,  death  of,  U.  386, 

Lloyd,  Thomas,  death  of,  i.  453. 

Loan  of  five  millions  dollars  for  the  United 
States ;  loan  offices  to  be  estabfished  in 
each  of  the  states,  ii.  255. 

Locke,  John,  constitutions  of,  for  Caroina, 
i.  351. 

Logan,  James,  death  of,  ii.  45. 

,  a  Shawanese  chief,  family  of,iBV- 

dered ;  war  ensues ;  battle  fought,  the 
Indians  are  defeated,  and  sue  for  peaee ; 
speech  of,  ii.  196. 

London  coast  discovered,  1587. 

^fjondonderry  settled,  i.  522. 

JLong  Island  sound  discovered,  L  158. 
town  of  Southampton  on,  257.  Engfidi 
on,  impeded  by  the  Dutch,  266.  towai 
on,  annexed  to  Connecticut,  830.  Bridih 
army  lands  at;  battle  of;  American  amy 
retreat  from,  ii.  248. 

Longwood,  Upper  Canada,  action  at,  Brit- 
ish defeated,  ii.  461. 

Loom,  Scotch,  introduced  at  North  Provi- 
dence, ii.  485. 

Lord,  Benjamin,  death  of,  iL  356. 

,  Joseph,  removes  with  a  dmidi  fnm 

Dorchester  to  CaroliDa»  L  461. 
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jLard$  and  commons,  address  to  the  king, 
ii.  200. 

JjOBoda  founds  Caracas,  1566. 

Loihrop,  John,  minister  of  Scituate,  i.  228 ; 
of  Barnstable.  255.     See  Lathrop. 

,  captain,  surprised  near  Deerfield, 

and  cut  off  by  Indians,  i.  S70. 

Lotteries  in  Massachusetts,  i.  522. 

Loudoun,  earl  of,  commaoder  in  chief  in 
America,  ii.  69. 

,  fort,  built,  ii.  71.    taken  by  the 

Cherokecs,  101. 

Louis  XVIIL  of  France,  envoy  from,  ii. 
480. 

Louisbourgf  on  cape  Breton,  description 
of,  ii.  25.  expedition  against,  ib.  is  taken, 
27.  proposed  expedition  against,  in  1757, 
74.  taken  by  general  Amherst,  in  1758,81. 

Louisiana,  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French,  i.  409.  French  and  English  set- 
tlements projected  in,  467,  468.  Note 
XXXVI,  581.  French  colonies  in,  485. 
granted  to  Crozat,  508.  granted  to  the 
Mississippi  company,  517.  reconveyed  to 
the  king  of  France,  549.  expedition  from, 
against  the  Natchez,  ib.  state  of,  ii.  72, 
78.  orders  to  deliver  it  up  to  Spain,  130. 
ceded  by  Spain  to  France,  416.  notice  of 
the  cession  to  the  intendant  of  Louisiana, 
and  instructions  given  for  its  delivery  to 
the  French  commissioners,  422.  value  of 
imports  from,  423.  purchased  of  the 
French  republic  by  the  United  States, 
and  possession  taken  by  commissioners, 
425.  line  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
province  of,  and  Texas,  430.  act  for  ad- 
mission of,  into  the  Union,  450.  procla- 
mation of  the  governor  of,  cautioning  the 
people  against  a  hostile  expedition  into 
the  Spanish  province  of  Texas,  469.  simi- 
lar proclamation  of  the  president,  475. 

LoveweU,  captain,  action  of,  witli  Indians, 
i.  536, 

Lowell,  John,  death  of,  ii.  424. 

Luttrell,  Mr.,  speech  of,  in  parliament,  on 
American  affairs;  moves  for  an  address 
to  the  king  requesting  that  commissioners 
in  America  may  be  authorized  to  receive 
proposals  for  conciliation ,  ii.  230. 

Lyme  incorporated,  i.  348. 

Lynn,  exportation  of  shoes  from,  ii.  406. 

LyitUton,  lord,  condemns  the  measures  of 
Administration,  ii.  231. 

M 

Jf  Crea,  Miss,  murdered  by  the  Indians, 

ii.  272.W. 
Maedonough,  captain,  captures  a  British 

squadron  on  lake  Champlain,  ii.  466. 
Macedonian,  British  frigate,  taken,  ii.  449. 
MFingal,  published,  ii.  343. 
Jlf  CklUoray,  Alexander,  ii.  388. 


Machicts  incorporated,  ii.  173. 

MKean,  Joseph,  death  of,  ii.  488. 

Mackinaxjo,  mission  at,  ii.  504. 

Machod,iohu,  missionary  in  Georgia,  iu  7. 

Madison,  James,  elected  president  of  the 
United  States,  ii.  440.  message  of,  indi- 
cating apprehension  of  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain ;  congress  adopt  preparatory 
warlike  measures,  443.  message  on  affidn 
with  Great  Britain,  with  the  question  of 
opposing  force  ;  proclamation  of  war ; 
protest,  447.  re-elected  president  and  in- 
augurated; recommends  a  prohibition  of 
exports,  452.  attention  to  roads  and  ca- 
nals, 475.  mess^e  to  congress ;  state  of 
the  nation,  479. 

town,  in  Ohio,  laid  out,  ii.  450. 

Madrid,  treaty  of,  i.  355. 

Magazine,  Royal  American,  published  in 
Boston,  ii.  198. 

Magee,  captain  James,  shipwrecked  off 
Plymouth  harbour,  ii.  293. 

Magellan,  voyage  of,  to  Pacific  Ocean, 
1520. 

straits    of,    discovered,    1520. 

towns  founded  at,  1579. 

Magua,  fate  of  an  Indian  king  of,  1502. 

Mails  of  the  United  States,  how  far  car- 
ried, ii.  410. 

Maine,  province  of,  i.  254.  first  general 
court  in,  258.  state  of,  290.  submission 
of,  to  Massachusetts,  296.  restored  to  Sir 
F.  Gorges,  337.  jurisdiction  of,  by  Massa- 
chusetts, resumed,  343,  348.  decision  of 
the  controversy  concerning,  888.  re-de- 
manded by  the  king,  394.  attack  of  In- 
dians on,  486.  militia  of,  ii.  23.  counties 
established  in,  103.  counties  of  Hancock 
and  Washington  in,  founded,  385.  sepa- 
rated from  Massachusetts,  and  admitted 
into  the  Union,  492.  fire  in,  504. 

Maiden  built,  i.  288. 

,  in  Upper  Canada,  evacuated  by 

the  British,  ii.  456. 

Manchester  incorporated,  i.  278. 

Manhattan  river  discovered,  i.  136.  fort 
built  at,  146.  colony  at,  200. 

Manning,  James,  death  of,  ii.  891. 

Mansfield  incorporated,  i.  485. 

Maniifactories,  at  Waltham,  in  Massachu- 
setts, ii.  500.  at  Patterson,  in  New  Jersey ; 
at  Lechmere  Point,  in  Cambridge,  508. 

Manufactures,  domestic,  encouraged  in 
New  England,  ii.  173. 

Marblehead  founded,  i.  288.  fishery  of,  ii. 
17. 

Margarita  discovered,  1498. 

Marine,     See  Society. 

Marion,  Francis,  death  of,  ii.  404. 

Marlborough  incorporated,  i.  816.  bomL 
878. 

Marriage,  act  concerning,  i.  860. 
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Martha* a  Vineyard  discovered,  1602.  set- 
tled by  T.  Mayhew,  i.  265.  natives  of, 
christianized,  292,  344.  Indians  in,  624. 

JMoftimco,  abortive  expedition  against,  i. 
447.  taken  by  the  English,  ii.  110. 

Maryland,  patent  of,  i.  213.  first  colony 
in,  221,  243.  laws  of,  250.  house  of  as- 
sembly in,  256.  Indian  war  in,  267.  re- 
bellion in,  279.  constitution  of,  settled, 
293.  divided  into  counties,  ib.  govern- 
ment of,  taken  from  lord  Baltimore,  297. 
insurrection  in,  311.  burgesses  assume  all 
flie  power  of,  312.  dispute  of,  with  New 
Netherlands,    813.    prosperity   of,   815. 

fovemment  of,  reverts  to  lord  Baltimore, 
25.  population  of,  341.  act  for  importa- 
tion of  slaves  into,  358.  population  of, 
886.  occurrences  in,  401.  quo  warranto 
•gainst,  421.  William  and  Mary  proclaim- 
^  in.  429.  church  afiairs  in,  443.  act  of, 
relating  to  the  Indian  titles,  468.  capital 
of,  478.  church  act  of,  476.  act  of,  against 
popety,  489.  population  of,  in  1733,  ii.  5. 
trade  of,  8.  population  of,  in  1755,  68,  in 
1768, 117.  treatment  of  the  stamp  act ; 
the  stamp  master  resigns,  138.  provincial 
congress,  resolutions  of,  194.  cannon 
found  at  the  fort  first  built  in,  508. 

Mason f  John,  grant  to,  i.  175, 180.  patent 
of  New  Hampshire  to,  199. 

, ,  commands  in  the  Pequot 

war,  i.  238.  death  of,  363. 

Moms  performed,  for  the  first  time,  in  Bos- 
ton, ii.  370. 

Ma9$aehu9eU8,  bay  of,  explored,  i.  171. 
colony  of,  founded,  193.  government  of, 
195.  encouragement  to  settlers  in,  196. 
government  of,  transferred  to  the  colony, 
197.  governor  Winthrop  and  a  colony  ar- 
rive, 202.  church  founded,  and  court  of 
assbtants  in,  203.  first  general  court  in, 
205.  fortified  town  begun  in,  209.  quali- 
iications  of  freemen,  210.  alarm  from  the 
French  in,  217.  laws  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
dians of,  ib.  extent  of,  and  first  represen- 
tatives in,  221.  interference  of  the  Dutch 
with,  223.  danger  to,  from  the  govern- 
ment abroad,  ib.  Note  XXVIII,  676. 
opinion  of  the  ministers  of,  about  a  gen- 
eral governor  of  New  England,  226.  fun- 
damental  laws  of,  lb.  quo  warranto  against, 
227.  various  occurrences  in,  234.  patent 
«f,  demanded,  246.  body  of  laws  for,  260. 
exigencies  of,  261.  mission  to  England 
lioai,  ib.  cold  winter  in,  262.  progress  of, 
266.  union  of,  with  other  New  England 
colonies,  269.  divbion  of,  into  counties, 
270.  attempt^  to  establish  presbyterian 
government  in,  271.  general  court  of,  di- 
vided into  two  houses,  274.  military  state 
of,  275.  treaty  between,  and  the  French, 
ib.  impost  on  wines  &c.  in>  278.  de^gn 


to  intnKluee  presbyterian  povenunett  in. 
suppressed,  1^1.  act  against  Jesuits  in, 
285.  laws  of,  printed,  ^7.  execution  for 
witchcraft  in,  ib.  union  of  Maine  with, 
296.  north  line  of,  run,  298.  spinning  la, 
804.  quakers  banished  firooi,  807.  (>om- 
weirs  proposal  to,  907.  order  about 
preaching  in,  310.  quakers  executed  ia, 
812.  complaints  to  the  kins  against,  818. 
Charles  II.  proclaimed  in,  ib.  pena!  iaws 
-of,  against  quakers  suspended,  319.  agents 
sent  over  from,  to  England,  820.  fetter 
from  the  king  to  the  gowmment  oC  821 ; 
how  received  and  answered  by,  322.  li- 
censers of  the  press  in,  824.  synod  of  the 
ministers  of,  ib.  line  between,  and 
Plymouth  settled,  386.  disagreement  of 
royal  commissioners  with  Oie  genenl 
court  of,  838.  militia  and  shipping  of,  )4I>. 
king's  order  to  the  generail  court  of,  dis- 
obeyed, 343.  resumes  the  govemment  of 
Maine,  348.  reformation  3[  manners  at- 
tempted in,  849.  treaty  of,  with  Nana- 
gansets,  370.  is  engaged  in  PhUip's  war, 
869  et  geq.  controversy  of,  with  Maine 
decided,  388.  state  of,  in  1678,  392.  le- 
forming  synod  in,  393.  king's  requisitiotts 
evaded  by,  ib.  agents  of,  dismissed  and 
province  of  Maine  denumded  of,  S94. 
New  Hampshire  separated  from,  896. 
complaint  of  the  Idnjr  against,  406,  and 
agents  sent  fiom,  to  England,  407.  pub- 
lic fast  in,  ib.  quo  warranto  threatened, 
and  rcfiisal  of,  to  submit,  407,  406.  rise 
of  parties  in,  ib.  quo  warranto  issued 
against,  410.  deprived  of  its  charter,  411 
government  of,  assumed  by  Sir  E.  Andros, 
419.  Indian  churches  in,  422.  opposition 
in,  to  Sir  E.  Andros,  and  agent  sent  to 
England,  425.  revolution  in,  and  Andros 
imprisoned,  427.  charter  of,  resumed,  418. 
William  and  Mary  proclaiined  in,  ib.  ap- 
plies to  the  other  colonies  for  a^stance 
against  the  Indians,  481.  bihs  of  credit 
issued  by,  432.  new  charter  of,  and  con- 
stitution of  the  government  under  it,  486. 
trials  for  witchcraft  in,  437.  act  respect- 
ing the  French,  441.  act  respecting 
taverns  in,  452.  French  encroachmend 
on,  470.  number  of  Indians  in,  471. 
act  of,  against  vagabonds,  478.  act  of, 
against  Jesuit,  4TS.  dispute  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  with  the  royal  govcnsor  of, 
483.  duty  on  imported  negroes  in,  487. 
boundary  of,  511.  trade  of,  518.  lotteries 
suppressed  in,  522.  act  against  idleoes 
in,  624.  population  of,  in  1722,629.  ex- 
planatory charter  of,  588.  controveny 
of,  with  governor  Burnet,  542.   eolnme^ 

•cial  state  of,  561. Populalion  of,  in 

1735,  vol.  ii.  6.   township  gimnted  to  the 
Indians  by,  9.  boundaiyor,aiidN.iiiB^ 
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shire  settled,  16.  ship  building  in,  in  1741, 
17.  population  of,  in  1742,  20.  military 
establishment  of,  21.  defensive  prepara- 
tions of,  for  the  French  war  in  1744,  23. 
part  taken  by,  in  the  taking  of  Louisburg, 
27.  law  of,  against  theatricals,  42.  excise 
act  in,  58.  jealousy  of  the  general  court 
oi,  and  controversy  with  lord  Loudoun, 
75.  stamp  act  in,  98.  dispute  in,  about 
Writs  of  assistance,  104.  forces  raised  by, 
in  1762, 112.  population  of,  117.  opposi- 
tion of  the  assembly  of,  to  the  acts  of 
trade,  and  to  executive  encroachments, 
119.  insolvent  law  in,  120.  instructions 
to  its  provincial  agent  at  London,  125, 
132.  passes  resolutions  against  the  stamp 
act,  and  proposes  a  general  congress,  134. 
house  of  representatives  makes  its  debates 
public,  and  provides  a  gallery,  148.  justi- 
fies its  conduct  toward  the  Indians  ;  ob- 
servations of  John  Adams  upon  it,  150, 
151,  JV.  assembly  vote  to  petition  to  the 
king ;  purport  of  the  petition  ;  addresses 
a  circular  letter  to  the  other  colonies, 
which  gives  umbrage  in  England,  but 
which  it  refuses  to  rescind  ;  is  dissolved 
by  the  governor ;  petitions  for  the  removal 
of  governor  Bernard,  151 — 155.  complains 
to  the  governor  of  an  armament  by  sea 
and  land  investing  Boston,  and  of  a  mili- 
tary guard  at  the  state  house,  and  ex- 
presses an  expectation  of  his  removal  of 
them  ;  declines  to  do  business  while  sur- 
rounded by  an  armed  force ;  and  is  ad- 
journed by  the  governor  to  Cambridge ; 
passes  resolves  expressive  of  complaints, 
and  is  prorogued  by  the  governor ;  gover- 
nor Bernard  is  recalled,  leaving  his  ^v- 
emment  to  the  administration  of  lieut. 
governor  Hutchinson,  161,  162.  assem- 
bly is  postponed  by  the  lieut.  governor, 
and  to  meet  at  Cambridge ;  message 
and  reply,  168.  controversy  about  the  re- 
moval of  the  general  court,  170.  popula- 
tion of,  176,  354.  resolutions  of,  express- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  the  new  regulation 
by  which  the  governor  is  to  have  his 
support  from  the  crown,  which  they  de- 
clare an  infraction  of  their  charter,  177. 
towns  in,  approve  the  proceedings  of 
Boston,  178.  line  between,  and  New  York 
settled  by  commissioners,  183.  annual 
election,  general  court  meets  at  Salem, 
advises  a  general  congress,  and  chooses 
delegates  ;  the  measure  is  adopted  by  the 
colonics,  188.  affairs  of,  inauspicious  ; 
Suffolk  resolves  ;  members  chosen  for 
the  legislature  form  a  provincial  assembly, 
and  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
province,  191, 192.  act  of  British  govern- 
ment for  regulating  ^e  government  of 
the  province,  197.    See  jyino  England. 


provincial  congress,  resolutlonfl  of,  and 
military  preparations,  203.  despatch  to 
Great  Britain  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  to  prove  that  the  British  troops 
were  the  aggressors,  206.  renounce  general 
Gage,  208.  general  court  vote  to  fit  out 
armed  vessels ;  pass  an  act  for  the  defence 
of  the  sea  coast ;  provincial  congress  pass 
a  law  to  encourage  a  naval  armament,  224- 
226.  constitution  of,  framed  and  adopted, 
318.  court  of  sessions  erected,  342.  in- 
surrection in ;  governor's  proclamation, 
358.  act  for  a  mint,  360.  insurrection  con- 
tinues in ;  general  Shepard  fires  on  the 
insurgents ;  they  take  post  at  Pelham ; 
general  Lincoln  marches  against  them, 
surprises  and  disperses  them ;  commis- 
sioners appointed,  and  the  insurrection 
terminated,  361 — 363.  dispute  with  New 
York  about  lands,  settled,  365.  appropri- 
ates land  in  Maine  for  a  seminary  orleam- 
ing,  369.  law  for  grammar  schools,  376. 
act  for  regulating  hackney  coaches,  406. 
Indians  in,  ib.  cnarter  and  eeneral  laws 
of  the  colony  and  province  of,  published, 
471.  boundary  line  established,  517. 

Ma$8(uhtuett8,  fort,  taken,  ii.  32. 

Massacre y  in  Virginia,  i.  176. 276.  in  Noi^ 
Carolina,  507.  at  fort  William  Henry,  il. 
75. 

MasassoU  visits  Pljrmouth,  i.  167.  is  yislt- 
ed  by  colonists,  169.  conspiracy  disclosed 
by,  180. 

Massawomeks,  Indian  mission  to,  1.  861. 

Matapan,  or  Dorchester,  i.  202. 

Mathematical  and  physical  essays,  ii.  424. 

Mathetf  Cotton,  death  of,  i.  544. 

,  Increase,  agent  of  the  colonies  in 

England,  i.  425.  death  of,  532. 

,  Nathaniel,  death  of,  i.  416. 

,  Richard,  death  of,  i.  353. 

-,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  357. 


Maverick,  John,  death  of,  i.  237. 
Maxcey  (Rev.  Dr.)  first  president  of  Soatht 

Carolina  college,  ii.  423. 
May,  Henry,  wreck  of,  on  the  Bermudas, 

1593. 

,  river,  discovered,  1562. 

Mayhew,  Experience,  death  of,  ii.  87. 
,  Jonathan,  controversy  of,  with 

E.  Apthorp,  u.  120.  death  of,  148. 

-,  Thomas,  settles  Martha's  Vine- 


yard, i.  265.    death  of,  403. 

Medical  institution  in  Harvard  college,  Ii. 
343.  depository  published,  410.  college, 
Massachusetts,  476.  institution  at  Pitts- 
field,  508. 

Medicine  and  Surgery,  N.  England  Jour- 
nal of,  ii.  451. 

Medfield  incorporated,  i.  295.    burnt,  878. 

Meigs,  colonel,  successful  expedition  to 
Long  Island,  ii.  264. 
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Mtigs,  Josiah,  first  president  of  tbe  Uni-  Ministera  in  New  Enghnd,  inflnenoe  oC 

yersity  of  Georgia,  ii.  420.  i.  226.   mission  of,  to  Virginia,  264.  m- 

Melendes,  comroander  of  a  Spanish  fleet,  vited  to  the  Westminster  assembly,  ib. 

sent  against  fort  Caroline,  1565.  his  cruel  in  Virginia,  law  for  the   confomMty  of, 

massacre  at  that  place,  ib.  his  fate,  Note  271 .    of  Massachusetts,   svnod  of,  324. 

XV,  i.  568.  number  of,  in  New  England,  480.   in 

Mendana  dbcovers  the  Solomon  islands,  England  restrained  from   going  beyond 

1567.  sea,  234. 

Mendocino  Cabo  discovered,  1542.  Minot^  George  R.  death  of,  ii.  424. 

Mendon  incorporated,  i.  347.    Indian  hos-  Mini^  first  in  N.  England,  i.  297;  in  Mary- 

tililies  at,  371.  land,  325.    act  for  establishing  one,  and 

Mendoza^s  expedition  to  la  Plata,  1535.  regulating  the  coins  of  the  Umted  States, 

to  explore  the  coast,  1540.  ii.  392. 

Mercantile  library  in  Philadelphia,  ii.  499.  Mishawunit  settlement  at,  i.  194.  Charies- 

Mercenaries,  foreign,  employed  to  aid  in  town  founded  at,  198. 

the  subjugation  of  the  colonies,  ii.  237.  MissilimakiMU,    furs     carried    from,  to 

Mercer,  general,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Montreal,  i.  448. 

Princeton,  ii.  261.  Mission  school,  foreign,  at  Cornwall,  ii 

-,  fort,  at  Red  Bank,  evacuated,  ii.  504. 


268.  Missions.    See  Societies, 

Merrimack,  sachem  of,  submits,  i.  280.  Mississippi,  discoveries  on,  i.  308,  36&, 

river,  bridge  over,  ii.  401.  399.  taken  possession  of  by  the  French, 

Meteor,  extraordinary,  seen  in  Connecti-  472,  477.    exports  from,  516.   colony  at, 

cut ;  makes  several  explosions,  and  throws  517,  520.  navigation  of,  as  settled  by  the 

out  heavy  masses  of  stone,  ii.  435.  treaty  of  1763,  ii.   114.    settlements  at, 

Methodists,  in  the  United  States,  ii.  395.  rapidly  increase,  183.  navigation  of,  to  be 

church  in  Boston,  405.  free  and  open,  349.  ascended  to  its  source 

Methuen  incorporated,  i.  536.  by  lieut  Pike,  432. 

JbTeortco  discovered,  1518.   invasion  of,  by  Territory  erected  into  a  distinct 

Cortes,  1519,  &c.  et  seq.    retreat  from,  government,  ii.  416.  state,  admitted  into 

1520.  siege  of,  1521.   last  assault;  cap-  3ie  Union,  483.  legislature  of,  pass  an  act 

ture  of,  ib.    city  of,  rebuilt,  1523.    bap-  to  establish  a  literary  fund  for  support  of 

tism  in,  1524.  university  founded  in,  1551.  education,  499. 

inundations  of,  1553.    printing  in,  1569.  Missouri  Indians,  i.  534. 

origin  of,  Note  IX,  i.  563.  river,  expedition  of  Lewis  and 

Miantonomoh,  sachem  of  the  Narragan-  Clarke  for  exploring,  ii.  432. 

sets,  i.  236.   suspicions  against;  his  war  ,  State  of,  admitted  into  tbe  U* 

with  Uncas,  and  death,  272.  nion,  ii.  496. 

Michigan,  American   government  of,  ii.  Mistic,  fort  of  the  Pequotir,  destroyed,  I 

457.  population  of  Wastenaw  county,  518.  239. 

MUddUtown  settled,  i.  295.   made  a  city,  Mi\ford  settled,  i.  253. 

ii.  353.  Mitchel,  Jonathan,  death  of,  i.  350. 

Midway,  in  Georgia,  burnt  and  plundered.  Mobile,  district  of,  established,  and  a  port 

iL289.    See  Note  VIII,  527.  of  entry,  u.  428. 

Jl^j^tn,  fort,  attacked  by  the  British,  and  Mohawk  Indians,  i.  285,  344.     See  M- 

evacuated,  ii.  268.  'dians. 

Milan  decree,  French,  ii.  436.    revoked,  river,  bridge  over,  ii.  401. 

448.  Moheagan  lands  granted  to  Connecticut, 

MUitary  rank,  regulations  concerning,  ii.  i.  312. 

69.  Molang,  the  French  partizan,  ii.  85. 

Miliiia  in  Massachusetts,  i.  275;  in  1665,  Mormmet,  trade  at,  i.  191. 

840 ;  in  1722, 529 ;  in  1730,  548.  in  Prov-  Monckton,  general,  wounded  at  Quebec, 

idence,  ii.  279.   of  South  Carolina,  390.  ii.  94.  commands  aeainst  Martinico,  110. 

of  the  United  States,  415.    acts  of  con-  Monitor,  a  periodical  paper  relative  to  the 

gress  respecting,  448.  demand  for,  to  be  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 

placed  under  United  States  officers,  not  ica,  published  in  Virginia,  ii.  159. 

consented  to,  449.   organized  for  service,  '»  letters,  hy  Arthur  Loe,  on  cote- 

463.  nial  rights,  ii.  165. 

Milton  incorporated,  i.  325.  new  grant  of,  Monk*s  Comer,    American    cavalry  ns- 

418.  prised  at,  ii.  307.. 

Minos,  N.  England  troops  seniagainst  the  Monmouth  court  house,  battle  at,  iL  284. 

Frendi  at,  are  taken,  ii.  82.  Monroe,  James,  elected  prendent ;  speech 
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at  his  inauguration,  ii.  482.   re-elected ;  ^ 
speech ;  progress  of  the  United  States, 
495. 

Montccdm,  M.  takes  fort  Oswego  and  fort 
George,  ii.  70.  takes  fort  William  Henry, 
74.  is  killed  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  94. 

Jlfon^fzuma,  king  of  Mexico,  sends  ambas- 
sadors to  Cortes,  1.519.  commands  him  to 
depart ;  meets  Cortes  ;  is  taken  prisoner, 
and  submits  to  the  Spaniards ;  his  death, 
1520. 

Montgomery,  expedition  of,  against  the 
Cherokees,  ii.  101. 

,  general  Richard,  expedi- 
tion of,  to  Canada ;  takes  Chamblee,  St. 
John's,  and  Montreal ;  joins  colonel  Ar- 
nold in  an  assault  on  Quebec,  and  is 
killed,  ii.  220—224. 

-,  Fort,  taken  by  Sir  Henry 


Clinton,  ii.  276. 
Montmorency y  general  Wolfe  repulsed  at, 
ti.  90. 
Montreal,  1535.   i.  268,  298.   descent  of 
Indians  on,  430.  population  of,  ii.  78.  in- 
vested and  taken,  100. 
Monta,  sieur  de,  patent  to,  1608.    voyage 
of,  1604.  Note  XIX,  i.  671. 
Montserrat  settled,  i.  216. 
Moody,  Joshua,  death  of,  i.  467. 
Moore,  governor  of  Carolina,  abortive  ex-' 

pedition  of,  against  St.  Augustine,  i.  488 ; 

against  the  Apalachians,  485. 
Mooahauaiek,  Providence  founded  at,  i. 

233. 
Morales  discovers  the  Pearl  Islands,  1515. 
Moravians    in   Pennsylvania,  ii.   17.    in 

North  Carolina,  44.    settle  at  Labrador, 

174.    on  the  Muskingum,  179.   Indians 

baptized  by,  ib.  JV*. 
Morehead,  John,  death  of,  ii.  184. 
Morgan,  Henry,  the  bucanier,  i.  845. 

. ,  John,  death  of,  ii.  486. 

Morris,  Robert,  death  of,  ii.  434. 
Morse,  Jedidiah,  death  of,  ii.  534. 
Morton,  Charles,  death  of,  i.  472. 
,  Thomas,  i.  188.    disorders  of,  at 

mount  WoUaston,  189.  seized  and  sent  to 

England,  194. 
Mosely,  captain,  in  Philip's  vrar,  i.  870, 

374.  ' 
Motte,  fort,  taken  by  the  Americans,  ii. 

825. 

Moultrie,  William,  death  of,  ii.  432. 
,  fort,  on  Sullivan's  island,  ii.  244. 

surrenders  to  the  British,  308. 
MouUrieville  settled,  ii.  890. 
Mount  Hope  granted  to  Plymouth,  i.  400. 
Muhlenburg,  Henry  M.  death  of,  ii.  367. 
Murray,  general,  at  the  taking  of  Quebec, 

ii.  91.  commands  the  garrison  of,  94,  99 ; 

and  defends  the  city  against  the  French, 

09. 


,  William  Vans,  minister  at  the 

Hague,  envoy  to  France,  ii.  413. 

Muskets  made  at  the  armory  at  Spring- 
field, U.  412. 

Muskingum,  ii.  370. 

N 

JVamasket  burnt,  i.  370,  380. 

JVansamand,  settlement  at,  i.  134. 

jyTantasket  incorporated  as  Hull,  i.  275. 

JVantucket  settled,  i.  313.  -Indian  chtucfa 
at,  344.  whale  fishery  of,  433. 

JVdrraganset  Indians,  war  threatened  by, 
i.  176.  treaty  with,  236.  war  threatened 
with,  277.  lands  bought  of,  812.  See 
Indians. 

JVarvaez  defeated  by  Cortes,  1520.  lost 
on  an  expedition  to  Florida,  1528. 

Mish,  general,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ger- 
mantown,  ii.  267. 

JVatehez  Indians  discovered,  i.  481.  French 
massacred  by,  545.  extirpated,  549. 

,  townships  and  settlements  at, 

and  the  vicinity,  ii.  188. 

Natchitoches,  i.  517. 

JVatick,  Indian  government  at,  i.  294.  first 
Indian  church  at,  317. 

JVatural  History,  professorship  of,  found- 
ed at  Cambridge,  ii.  480. 

Naval  stores,  act  of  parliament  to  en- 
courage their  importation,  i.  489.  engage- 
ment, ii.  329.  armament,  act  of  congress 
for,  398. 

Navigation  act  passed,  i.  294.  confirmed, 
314. 

of  Edisto  and  Ashley  rivers, 

act  for  improving,  ii.  366.    internal,  of 
New  York,  445. 

Navy  Yard  of  the  United  States  at  Phila- 
delphia,  ii.  421. 

Naumkeak  discovered,  i.  188.  Salem 
founded  at,  193. 

Necessity,  fort,  built  by  Washington,  ii.  54. 

Negroes,  importation  of,  into  Hispaniola, 
1508.  trade  of  English  in,  1562.  first  in- 
troduced into  Virginia,  i.  165.  justice  of 
Massachusetts  government  with  regard 
to,  278.  introduced  into  Carolina,  857. 
laws  to  prevent  insurrections  of,  in  Vir- 
ginia, 397.  company  for  transporting,  481. 
attempt  of  Boston  to  suppress  the  slavery 
of,  ib.  duty  on,  in  Massachusetts,  487. 
in  South  Carolina,  547.  number  imported 
in  1731,  550.  insurrection  of,  in  S.  Caro- 
lina, ii.  10.  treaty  with,  in  Jamaica,  11. 

Nelson,  fort,  taken,  1.  452. 

Neutrality,  proclamation  of,  ii.  394. 

NetUral  rights  violated,  ii,  438. 

Neutrals,  French,  expelled  from  Nova 
Scotia,  ii.  60. 

NeumUe,  M.  de,  arrives,  minister  pleni- 
potentiary from  Louis  XVIII,  ii.  480. 
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JVlNfi  jSnuttrdttm,  i.  808.  conqaered,  and 
called  New  York,  334. 

-— —  jSruUUuiia,  1544. 

^ewarky  Upper  Canada,  burnt  by  general 
M'Clure,  il.  459. 

'—-  Bermudas,  in  Virginia,  i.  140. 

Newbury  settled,  i.  227. 

^etDburyport,  first  newspaper  printed  at, 
ii.  184.  nre  in,  444. 

Newcastle  incorporated,  i.  362.  popula- 
tion of,  543. 

JVewce,  W.  mimihal  of  Virginia,  i.  173. 

JVew  England,  voyage  of  Smith  to,  i.  147. 
his  attempts  to  colonize  it,  150.  trade  to, 
161, 154.  restraint  on  trade  of,  179.  R. 
Gorges  governor  general  of,  183.  alarm 
from  the  French  in,  217.  dangers  to. 
from  the  government  abroad,  223,  and 
from  Indians,  224.  great  storm  in,  229. 
proclamation  of  the  king  concerning,  241. 
conilederation  in,  proposed,  243.  progress 
of,  266.   proposition  for  confederation  in, 

268.  union  of  the  colonies  oU  established, 

269.  resolve  in  favour  of,  by  the  house  of 
commons,  278.  extraordinary  meeting  of 
the  commissioDers  of,  277.  war  of,  threat- 
ened with  the  Narragansets,  ib.  removals 
from,  to  England,  1282.  trade  of,  with 
West  Indies,  285.  commission  for  settling 
the  affairs  of,  333.  expedition  of  the  In- 
dians of,  against  the  Mohawks,  352.  jeal- 
ousy of,  in  England,  358.  union  of,  re- 
newed, 361.  number  of  churches  and 
towns  in,  362.  population  and  state  of, 
in  1678,  364.  war  of  king  Philip  with, 
369  €t  uq,  effects  of  this  war  upon,  384. 
complaints  in  England  against,  384.  fint 
coUector  of  customs  in,  394.  president  of, 

Sppointed,  415.  government  of,  given  to 
ir  £.  Andros,  419.  New  York  and  the 
Jerseys  added  to  the  jurisdiction  of,  420. 
revolution  in,  427.  design  of,  against 
Canada,  432.  progress  of,  in  1696,  459. 
Indian  churches  in,  ib.  cold  winter  and 
scarcity  in,  463.  threatened  invasion  of, 
ib.  expedition  from,  against  Port  Royal, 
496.  descent  of  French  and  Indians  on, 
496.  great  snow  in,  518.  synods  abolish- 
ed in,  536.  furnaces  and  iorges  in,  551. 
throat  distemper  in,  ii.  6.  shipping  of,  21. 
Louisburg  taken  by  the  combined  forces 
of,  27.  defeat  of  the  troops  of,  sent  against 
tibe  French  at  Minas,  32.  population  of, 
in  1750,  43;  in  1760,  103.  bill  for  re- 
straining the  trade  and  commerce  of,  to 
Great  Britain  &c.  passed  in  parliament, 
200. 
JV^nvfoundland  discovered,  1497.  visited 
by  Cortereal,  1500.  fishery  ot,  1504, 1517. 
state  of,  1522.  voyage  from  England  to, 
1536.  fishery  of  the  EngUsh  at,  1548. 
See  Fishery,   fishing  voyage  to,  1579. 


Gilbert's  voyage  to,  1583.  eolooy  scat 
to,  i.  139.  notices  of,  143,  146,  150, 
474,  480,  493,  516,  534.  popuhtioD  and 
fishery  of,  in  1732,  554.  expulsion  of 
the  French  fit>m,  ii.  112.  populatUm  of, 
176. 

J>rew  Chttenburgh  destroyed,  i.  304. 

Hampshire,  patent  oi,  i.  199.  sepaiat- 

ed  from  Massachusetts,  395.  first  assem- 
bly of,  ib.  Mason  arrives  at,  401.  state  o^ 
in  1682,  408.  printing  in,  ii.  73.  bounda- 
ries of,  settled,  16.  population  of,  20.  ee- 
clesiastical  convention  of,  35.  treatmeirt 
of  the  stamp  act,  136.  See  Proelamaiion, 
grants  united  with  Vermont,  336.  consti- 
tution of,  352.  insurrection  in,  359. 

Haven  built,  i.  245.  lands  purchased 

and  settled  by  the  colony  of,  ^50.  unioo- 
of,  with  the  other  New  England  colonies, 
269.  complaints  of,  against  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes,  273.  number  of  towfttin, 
279.  college  projected  at,  302.  laws  oC 
printed,  304.  refuses  to  be  united  witJi 
Connecticut,  321.  is  united  with  it,  338. 
Yale  College  removed  to,  516.  plundered 
by  the  British,  ii.  299.  made  a  city,  353. 
trade  of,  354. 

Inverness,  in  Greorgia,  ii.  11. 

Jersey,  grant  of,  i.  333 ;  early  settlo- 

'  ments  in,  335.  Carteret  governor  of,  839. 
insurrection  in,  861.  division  of,  into  Ea«t 
and  West,  386.  re-union  of,  484.  episcopil 
church  in,  517.  population  of,  ii.  11, 28. 
laws  of,  printed,  48.  troops  revolt,  334. 

London  founded,  i.  288.  expeditkn 

of  general  Arnold  against ;  burnt,  0. 335. 
made  a  city,  853.  menaced  by  a  Bmiiii 
fleet,  458. 

J\nnjDman,  Samuel,  death  of,  i.  833. 

A>U)  Mexico  discovered,  1580. 

JVetherlands,  i.  146,  184,187,191, 

231,  246,  250,  263,  266,  267,  273,  283, 
292,  295,  300,  304,  313,  327,  334,  364, 
366. 

North  and  South  Wales  discovered, 

i.  142. 

Orleans  founded,  i.  517.   state  of, 

527.  trade  of,  ii.  24.  independence  pro- 
claimed at,  303.  decree  concerning,  422. 
battle  of;  saved,  466,  467. 

JSTewport,  Christopher,  expedition  of,  to 
the  West  Indies,  1592.  carries  out  the 
first  permanent  colony  to  Virginia,  i.  126. 

,  R.  Island,  cons^gational  church 

at,  i.  459,  524,  543.  shipping  of,  ii.  IS. 
state  of,  109.  taken  possession  of  by  tbe 
British,  252.  French  fleet  arrives  at ;  pltfi 
concerted  to  attack  it ;  general  Sullivan 
passes  over  with  his  army  to  the  idand, 
and  besieges  the  town  ;  French  fleet 
sails  for  B^ton ;  battle  on  Rhode  hkad ; 
Americans  retreat  firom  the  island ;  nnia- 
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ber  and  anangement  of  SuUiyan's  troops,  ken  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  ii.  89.  aur- 
285—287.  prised  and  taken  by  the  British,  459. 

J>rew  Providence,  population  of,  i.  433.  Nicaragua  plundered  by  bucaniers,  i.  346. 

Spanish  expedition  against,  521.  J>/\cholson,  colonel,  subdues  Port  Royal, 

—  Shoreham  township,  i.  362.  i.  501.  governor  of  South  Carolina,  523, 

Newspapers  in  America,  i.  490,  522,  527,      525. 

537,  543,  550.  ii.  4,  22,  67,  112,  123.  JVicoUs,  colonel  Richard,  commission  of, 
printed  in  the  United  States,  421.  num-  i.  833.  governor  of  New  York,  339.  re- 
ber  of,  442.  Alabama,  500.  tires,  347. 

JVetctown,    See  Cambridge.  JVinnegrett  war  with,  i.  298,  301.   Note 

JVew  York,  i.  334.  laws  for,  337.  EngUsh      XXXII,  579. 

fovemment  at,  339.  taken  by  the  Dutch,  JVtno,  Alonzo,  vojrage  of,  1499. 

64.  restored  to  the  English,  366.  new  JSfipmuck  Indians  join  king  Philip,  i.  871. 

.  grant  of,  ib.  Andros,E.,  governor  of,  367.  JSTonantum,  Indian  government  at,  i.  284. 

encouragement  for  setUers  in,  377.  state  JVon-importation  agreements  in  the  colo« 
of  the  province  of,  390.    first  legislative      nies,  ii.  138. 

assembly  in,  409.  line  of  partition  be-  JV*oo^/ca  Sound  discovered  by  captain  Cook, 
tween,  and  Connecticut,  413.  state  of,  in      ii.  293.  trade  at,  377. 

1686,  419.    added  to  the  jurisdiction  of  J^T&rfolk  bnmt  by  the  British,  ii.  256. 

New  England.  426.  effects  of  the  revo-  J^Torthy  lord,  succeeds  the  duke  of  Grafton 
lution  of  1689  in,  429.  laws  of,  434.  act  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  proposes  a 
of,  declaring  rights  and  privileges,  435.  af-  bill  for  for  repealing  duties  except  on  tea, 
fairs  of,  442.  introduction  of  the  episcopal  which  is  opposed,  but  carried  ;  is  against 
church  into,  446.  first  printing  press  in,  a  total  repeal,  ii.  171,  172.  his  bill  lor  re- 
450.  affairs  of,  455.  assembly  of,  468.  straining  the  trade  of  New  England ;  con- 
act  of,   against'  Jesuits,  475.    court    of     ciliatory  proposition,  200,  201. 

chancery  in,  481, 515.  disputed  boundary  JVorth  CaroUna,  population  of,  in  1702,  i. 
of,  settled,  551.  population  of,  in  1732,  484.  treaty  with  the  Indians  in,  506.  In- 
554.  defensive  preparations  in,  ii.  5.  trial  dian  war  and  massacre  in,  506.  See  CarO" 
for  libels  in,  ib.  trade  of,  8.    treatment  of     Una,  JVorth, 

the  stamp  act,  137.  non -importation  a-  JVorthfield  planted,  i.  865.  attacked  by 
greement,  155.   assembly  passes  resolves      Indians,  378. 

in  concurrence  with  those  of  Virginia  JVorth  Wales,  in  Pennsylvania,  settled,  i. 
respecting  non-importation,  161.  popula-      409. 

tion  of  tne  colony,  176.  line  between,  JVorthwest  passage,  attempts  to  discover, 
and  Massachusetts  settled  by  commission-      i.  211,  347.  ii.  24. 

ers,  183.  petition  of,  to  parliament,  for  a  JVorton,  John,  death  of,  i.  832. 

redress  of  grievances,  presented  by  Mr.  JVorwalk  settled,  i.  295.  burnt  by  the 
Burke,  but  not  brought  up,  201.  evacuat-      British,  ii.  299. 

ed  by  the  Americans ;  taken  possession  JVorwieh  settled,  i.  317.  made  a  city,  ii. 
of  by  the  British  troops,  248, 249.  evacu-      353. 

ated,  351.   chamber  of  commerce,  353.  JVo^^in^Aam  incorporated^ i.  530. 

population  of  the  state,  360.  dispute  with  JVova  Scotia,  patent  for,  i.  174.  sold  to 
Massachusetts  about  lands,  settled,  365.  La  Tour,  206.  in  1604,  303.  defeat  of 
lands  in,  purchased  of  the  Indians  by  O.  colonial  troops  in,  ii.  32.  ceded  to  Eng- 
Phelps,  368.  exports  from,  390.  entries,  land  and  settled,  38.  hostilities  with  tbo 
395.  appropriation  for  common  schools ;  French  in,  41.  expedition  against,  59. 
number  of,  493.  new  constitution  of,  French  neutrals  expelled  from,  60.  emi- 
602.  gration  to,  109.    obtained  by  England  at 

city,  fort  built  on  the  scite  of,      ue  treaty  of  Paris,  113.  laid  waste,  458. 

i.  146.   laid  out  in  streets  by  the  Dutch      first  presbyterian  ordination  in,  ii.  174. 

as  New  Amsterdam,  308.   taken  by  the      petition  and  memorial  of,  to  the  king  and 

English,  334.   state  of,  in  1678,  391 ;  in      parliament,  232.  divided  into  four  Britiab 

1686,  419 ;  in  1696, 459. grammar  school      governments,  356. 

in,  484.  mortality  in,  ib.  french  privateer  JVoyes,  Nicholas,  death  of,  i.  618. 

enters  the  harbour  of,  493.  negro  incen-  JVUnez.    See  Balboa, 

diaries  in,  609.   fires  in,  and  incendiaries  JVunnery,  at  Quebec,  i.  267. 

executed,  ii.  17.    trade  of,  42.    college 

founded  in,  57.  library  in,  ^.  freeholders  O 

in,  403.  fire  in,  444,  481.  Oakes,  Urian,  death  of,  i.  408. 

Magara,  French  fort  at,  i.  414, 423.  tv  Oglethorpe,  James,  »etl\e»  Geoigia,  iL  L 
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congress  of,  with  the  iDdians,  2.  fortifies 
Georgia,  7.  brings  a  regiment,  9.  attempt 
to  assassinate,  10.  visits  the  Indians,  13. 
expedition  of,  against  St.  Augustine,  14. 
defends  the  colony  against  a  Spanish  ex- 
pedition, 18.  impeachment  and  acquittal 
of,  19.  has  tiie  nret  offer  of  the  conmiand 
of  the  British  army  employed  against 
America ;  remark  of,  235.  death  of,  867. 
Okio,  discoveries  on  the,  i.  808.  French 
encroachments  on,  ii.  50.  treaty  with  the 
Indians  of,  52.  Virginia  troops  march 
toward,  58.  advantages  of  a  setUement 
on,  published  at  London,  184.  setUement 
of,  begun  at  Marietta,  870.  printing  press 
in,  403.  admitted  into  the  Union ;  con- 
stitution formed ;  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, 428.  Columbus,  the  seat  of  its 
government,  laid  out,  460.  act  to  provide 
ror  common  schools,  497. 
—  company  formed,  ii.  80. 
Cjeda,  Alonzo  de,  voyage  of,  1499.  ac- 
companied by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  ib. 
second  voyage  of,  1602.  attempts  to  set- 
tle the  continent,  but  prevented  by  the 
natives,  1509. 

Oldham,  John,  murdered  by  Indians,  i.  286. 
Old  South  church,  in  Boston,  i.  852. 
Olioe  introduced,  1560. 
Oliver,  Andrew,  stamp  master  in  Boston, 
cives  offence ;  stamp  office  destroyed ;  he 
declines  the  office,  ii.  185. 
— ,  Peter,  dies  in  Eiieland,  ii.  891. 
Onondaga  Indians,  i.  806. 
Ontario,  lake,  fort  built  at,  i.  868.  French 
Vessels  on,  539. 

Orangeburg,  British  post  at,  taken,  ii.  826. 
Orellana,  discoveries  along  the  Amazon, 
1541.  last  voyage  and  death,  1644. 
Organ  introduced  into  a  church  in  Boston, 
u.  857. 

Orono,  chief  of  the  Penobscots,  dies,  aged 
113,  U.  423. 

Orphan  house  founded  in  Georgia,  ii.  16. 
See  Whitefield, 
Osgood,  John,  death  of,  ii.  184. 
Otwego,  trading  house  at,  i.  528.   fort  at, 
541.  taken  by  Montcalm,  ii.  70.  taken  by 
the  British,  463. 

Otis,  James,  plea  of,  against  writs  of  as- 
sistance, ii.  104.  his  rights  of  the  British 
colonies  published,  127.  death  of,  858. 
Otompan,  batUe  of,  between  the  Spaniards 
and  Mexicans,  1520. 

Ovando^  governor  of  Hispaniola,   1602. 
recalled,  1508. 

Oxenbridge,  John,  death  of,  i.  868. 
Oxenham,  John,  voyage  of,  to  S.  America, 
1575. 

Oxford,  grant  of,  i.  408.  settied  by  French 
protestants,  417. 
Oyster  river,  Indians  £U1  on,  i.  450. 


Pacific  Ocean  discovered,  1618.  Magel- 
lan's voyage  to,  1520. 

Paine,  Robert  T.  death  of,  ii.  471. 

PcUatineB,  emigntion  of,  to  New  Toik 
and  Pennsylvania,  i.  602.  maancre  id,  m 
N.  Carolina,  607.  loss  of^  at  sea,  ii.  22. 

Panama  founded,  1618.  taken  byboea- 
niers,  i.  846.  burned,  ii.  9. 

Panueo  conquered,  1623. 

Paper  bills  in  Geonia,  ii.  103. 

Paraguay,  fort  buut  in,  by  Cabot,  1528. 
bishoprick  of,  1647.  Note  X,  568.  Jesot 
colomes  in.  Note  XII,  566. , 

Paris,  trea^  of,  in  1763.  ii.  118. 

Parker,  W.  expedition  of,  1601. 

Parliament,  British,  act  for  duties  in  Ae 
colonies,  ii.  124.   king's  speech  at  ofta- 
ing  of,  after  the  stamp  act,  144.  ad  oC 
restricting  commerce,  147 ;  authority  ot, 
for  it,  without  consent  of  the  eoknks, 
denied  by  John  Adams,  ib.  Abfe.  lays  a 
duty  on  paper,  glass,  painten*  colom, 
and  teas,   imported  into   the  oolooies; 
passes  an  act  to    provide   qaarters  ior 
soldiers,  which  is  opposed  by  Masstcfao- 
setts  and  New  York ;  an  act  for  restnio- 
ing  the  assembly  of  New  York ;  and  aa 
act  for  establishing  a  custom  house  and  a 
board  of  commissioners  in  America,  148 
— 150.  approves  the  measures  of  the  nun- 
istry,  169.   proceedings  of,  170.   reseats 
the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston,  and 
passes  the  Boston  port  bill,  an  act  for  tbe 
better  regulating  of  the   govemmeot  ci 
Massachusetts,  and  an  act  to  authorise 
trials  to  be  had  in  Great  Britain ;  also  tbe 
Quebec  act,  185, 186.   proceedings  of,  in 
1776 ;  king's  speech ;  lord  Chatham  op- 
poses the  measures  of  the  ministers,  and 
moves  an  address  to  the  king,  that  be 
would  order  the  removal  of  hb  majesty's 
forces  from  Boston,  200,  202.  debates  in, 
on  measures  concerning  America,  227— 
231.   act  of,  on  the  petition  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, 233 ;  act,  regulating  the  proportkm  of 
passengers  that  vessels  may  take  to  tbe 
United  States,  484. 

Parsons,  Tlieophilus,  death  of,  iL  461. 

Partridge,  Ralph,  deaUi  of,  L  311. 

Pascataqua  river,  settiements  at,  i.  1S2, 
206.  grant  of,  209.  government  fbnned 
at,  258.  settiements  south  of,  assigned  to 
Massachusetts,  262.  bridge  over,  ii.  401. 

Patapseo,  the  first  building  at,  ii.  28.  See 
Baltimore. 

Paulus  Hook,  British  post  at,  surprised, 
ii.  800. 

Peabody,  Nathaniel,  death  of,  ii.  605. 

Peace,  provisional  articles  of,  ii.  339.  pro- 
claimed in  the  army,  846.  definitive  ticaty 
of,  847. 
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Peaeoekf  British  doop,  taken,  and  retaken,  Periodical  Journals;  Franklin's  Magazine 

ii.  455.  and  Chronicle,  ii.  17.    American  Sfaga- 

Pearl  islands  discovered,  1515.  zine,  &c.  22. 

Peek,  William  D.  deaUi  of,  ii.  501.  Pemambuco  surprised,  1594. 

Pegepseot  purchase,  in  Maine,  i.  512.  P^^t  commodore,  death  of,  ii.  402. 

Pemaquid  grant,  i.  208.  fort  huilt  at,  891.  Pertn  Amhoy,  New  Jersey,  trade  of,  ii.  44. 

taken  by  Indians,  430.  stone  fort  at,  442.  Peru,  expedition  aeainst,  1525.    Pizarro 

treaty  at,  447.    violated,  450.   expedition  governor  of,  1528.  mvaded,  1531.  colony 

against,  409.  destroyed,  457.  in,  1582.  is  conquered,  1538.   pestilence 

Pembertorif  Ebenezer,  death  of,  i.  518.  in,  1546.  viceroy  of,  killed,  ib.  dissensions 

Pembroke^  N.  Hampshire,  settled,  i.  546.  in,  1547.  Inca  of,  baptized,  1558. 

PenfiaUow,  Samuel,  death  of,  i.  540.  Petaquamseut  purchase,  i.  309. 

Penitentiary,  new,  at  Philadelphia,  ii.  603.  Peterborough,  bishop  of,  in  parliament,  on 

Penn,  William,  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  American  af&irs,  ii.  281. 

L  402.  publishes  a  frame  of  government,  Phikuielpftia,  city  of,  built,  i.  405.   pro- 

403.   arrives  in  America,  and  calls  an  as-  gress  of,  418.   printing  in,  424.   yellow 

sembly,  404.   treaty  of,  with  Indians,  ib.  fever  in,  474.  charter  of,  478.   size  of,  in 

East  Jersey  transferred  to,  405.   goes  to  1781,  551.    trade  of,  in  1786,  ii.  8;  in 

England,  412.   reinstated  in  his  govern-  1742,20.   public  library  in,  ib.   academy 

ment,  442.   returns  to  Pennsylvama,  474.  in,  22,  43.  burials  in,  24.  state  of,  40. 

leaves  it  again,  478.  death  of,  520.  Note  emigrants  to,  48.   population  of,  44,  52. 

XXXVII,  582.  anniversary  of  his  landing  treatment  of  the  stamp  act;  the  stamp 

commemorated  at  Philadelphia,  ii.  507.  master  resigns,  188.   taken  possession  of 

-,  is  chosen  agent  to  Great  by  the  British,  266 ;  evacuated  by  them. 


Britain,  ii.  231.  282.  college  of  phy8iciai)*<  in,  367.  taxa- 

Penruylvania,  grant  of,  i.  402.  first  colony  ble  inhabitants  of,  895.   yellow  fever  in, 

in,  ib.    arrangements  of  Penn  in,  404.  ib.  act  to  provide  for  the  education  of  t'ae 

trade  of,  408.  first  assembly  of,  409.  gov-  city  and  county,  487.   mercantile  library, 

emment  of,  assumed  by  the  king  and  college  of  pharmacy,  and  museum  in, 

queen,  446.  frame  of  government  in,  457.  499. 

episcopal  service  introduced  into,  477.  Philip,  of  Pokanoket,  renews  amity  with 

new  charter  of,  478.    separation  of  the  Plymouth,  i.  825.    threatens  war,   but 

province  from  the  territories  of,  485.    pa-  makes  submission,  859.   sells  land,  862. 

per  currency  of,  581.    emigrants  to,  545.  war  of,  with    the    colonists,  869---SS3. 

shipping  and  trade  of,  550.    agreement  death  and  character  of,  883.  tale  of  the 

with  regard  to  disputed  territory  of,  554.  wars  of,  494. 

population  of,  in  1782,  ib.   treaty  of,  with  Phillips,  British  general,  dies  in  Virginia, 

the  Six  Nations,  ii.  20.   population  of,  in  ii.  83)8. 

1752,  47.   treaty  of,  with  the  Delaware    ,  John,  death  of,  ii.  404. 

Indians,  73.   controversy  of  the  governor    — — , ,  death  of,  ii.  506. 

with  the  assembly  of,  76.   population  of,    ,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  424. 

117.  assembly,  instructions  of,  to  agents  Phipa,  Sir  William,  takes  Port  Royal,  i 
in  England,  155.  university  of,  805.  act  431.  attempt  of,  against  Canada,  432. 
for  alxilishing  slavery,  818.  line  of  the  governor  or  Massachusetts,  436.  corn- 
continental  army,  revolt  of,  884.  taxable  plained  of  to  the  king,  450.  death  of,  456. 

inhabitants  of,  395.   insurrection  in,  896.    ,  lieut  governor,  death  of,  ii.  79. 

act  for  establishing  schools,  405.  Pickens,  Andrew,  death  of,  ii.  496. 

Penobscot  taken  by  the  French,  i.  280.  Pickering,  colonel  Timothy,  secretary  of 

fort  built  at,  ii.  97.  submission  of  the  In-  war,  ii.  402. 

dians  of,  103.    unsuccessful   expedition  Pierce,  John,  patent  of,  bought  by  the 

against  a  British  post  at,  301.  Plymouth  adventurers,  i.  182. 

Pensacola,  first  governor  of,  i.  462.  taken  Pierson,  Abraham,  death  of,  i.  498. 

by  the  French  and  retaken,  in  1719,  522.  Pigwacket,  Indian  action  at,  i.  689, 

restored  to  Spain,  627.   taken  possession  Pwe,  general,  killed,  ii.  458. 

of  by  general  Jackson,  with  United  States  Pinckney,  Charles  C.  minister  to  France ; 

troops,  ii.  487.  obliged  to  qnit  its  territories,  ii.  400.  dies 

PeppereU,  Sir  William,  commands  the  ex-  at  Charieston,  ii.  515. 

pedition  against  Louisburg,  ii.  26.  death    ,  William,  dies  at  Washington, 

of,  98.  ii.  551. 

Pequot  Indians,  hostilities  of,  i.  225.   ex-  Pinzons,  voyages  of,  1500, 1508. 
pedition  against,  285.   hostility  of,  287.  Pirates,  in  W.  indies,  expedition  for  sup- 
war  with,  and  destruction  of,  288.  pressing,  i.  422.  in  CaroUna,  476.  wreck* 
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ed  on  Cape  Cod,  617.  in  W.  Indies,  sup- 
pressed, 519.  extirpated  from  Carolioa, 
lb.  tweoty-six  executed  in  R.  Island,  531. 

Pittf  Mr.  vigorous  measures  of,  ii.  80. 

,  William,  in  the  house  of  commons, 

vindicates  the  colonies;  speech  against  the 
measures  ofSidministration,  ii.  145, 146. 

,  fort,  blockaded  by  Indians,  ii.  121. 

relieved  by  colonel  Bouquet,  122. 

Piitshurg  named,  ii.  84.  laid  out  on  the 
Monongahela,  142. 

PUtsfieldy  land  purchased  at,  for  the  use  of 
the  troops  of  the  United  States,  ii.  450. 

Pizarro,  Francisco,  expedition  of,  against 
Peru,  1525.  made  governor  of  it,  1528. 
invades  Peru,  1581.  conquers  the  country, 
1532.  takes  Cuzco,  1584.  founds  Lima, 
1585.  assassinated,  1541. 

,  Gonzalo,  expedition  of,  to   the 

country  east  of  the  Andes,  1541. 

Pktgue  among  the  Indians  at  Patuzet,  i. 
166.  Note  XXII,  578. 

Plainfield  incorporated,  i.  478. 

PlcaUtan  introduced,  1616. 

Planiaiiona,    See  Colonies, 

Platform^  Cambridge,  i.  288.  Saybrook, 
adopted,  499. 

Platina  discovered,  1548. 

Plough  introduced  into  Peru,  1550.  patent, 
at  Sagadahock,  i.  271. 

Plymouth,  settlement  of,  by  Puritans,  i. 
loO.  colonists  of,  sign  a  contract  for  civil 
government,  161.  progress  of  the  colony, 
1620  et  seq.  town  of,  built,  166.  first  in- 
intercourse  of,  with  Indians,  ib.  mortality 
and  first  marriage  at,  168.  new  settlers 
in,  171.  war  threatened  by  the  Narragan- 
sets  against,  176.  town  of,  impaled  and 
fortified,  177.  conspiracy  of  Indians  a- 
gainst,  180.  drought  in,  181.  state  of,  in 
1624,  185.  ship  from,  taken  by  Turks, 
188.  colonists  of,  purchase  the  property 
of  the  company,  1 90.  division  of  lands  in, 
ib.  trade  of,  hired,  192.  trade  of,  with  the 
Dutch,  194.  last  patent  of,  201.  execu- 
tion in,  206.  charter  of,  surrendered,  227. 
loss  of  Penobscot  by,  230.  declaration  of 
rights  by,  232.  murder  of  an  Indian  pun- 
ished in,  249.  first  general  assembly  in, 
256.  union  of,  with  other  New  England 
colonies,  269.  order  of,  with  regard  to 
Indian  lands,  287.  war  with  Ninnigret, 
298.  settles  a  government  at  Kenneb^ck, 
802.  Indian  plot  against,  suspected,  308. 
Philip  of  Pokanoket  renews  amity  with, 
825.  line  between,  and  Massachusetts  set- 
tled, 335.  concerns  of,  with  Philip  and 
other  Indians,  359.  land  bought,  362. 
war  with  Philip,  369.  town  of,  assaulted 
by  Indians,  380.  new  charter  asked  by, 
895.  Mount  Hope  granted  to,  400.  di- 
vided into  counties,  415.  Indian  churches 


in,  422.  included  in  the  govenmieiit  of 
Massachusetts  by  the  new  charter  of  1692, 
436.  second  centuiy  celebration  of  laad- 
ing  of  the  Fathers,  ii.  492. 

company,  new  patent  to,  L  16i 


property  of,  bought  by  the  colony,  190, 
192. 
Pocahontas  saves  the  life  of  Smith,  1 190. 
discovers  an  Indian  plot,  134.  married, 
145.  goes  to  England,  151.  death  0^159. 
Poecuset,  expedition  to,  in  Philip's  war, 
i.  370. 

Poeocke,  admiral,  commands  against  Ha- 
vana, ii.  111. 
Ponkipog  Indians,  lands  given  to,  i.  908. 
Pope,  decision  of,  between  the  daims  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  1498.  establishes  ec- 
clesiastical government  in  America,  150S. 
style  of  his  grant  of  Terra  Firma  to  Spain, 
Note  VIII,  568. 

p6|mto/ion  of  United  States.  SeeOnifitf. 
Port  bill,  shutting  up  the  harbour  of  Bos- 
ton, is  passed  by  pailianient ;  vote  of  the 
town  upon  it ;  the  bill  ofiends  the  coto- 
nies ;  Virginia  espouses  the  cause  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  proposes  a  general  con- 
gress ;  port  bill  is  carried  into  opeiatkm, 
and  causes  g^reat  distress  in  Boston,  which 
is  relieved  by  contributions,  ii.  185^187. 
Portland  incorporated,  ii.  860. 
Porto  Bello  discovered,  1502.  phmdeied, 

1601.  taken,  u.  12. 
Porto  Rico  founded,  1514.    taken  by  die 
English,  1597. 

Port  Royal  river,  in  Florida  (now  Sootb 
Carolina)  discovered,  1562.  French  cd- 
ony  at,  1562, 1564. 

island,  S.  C.  settlement  at,  I 

854.  Scotch  colony  at,  406.  broken  up 
by  the  Spaniards,  416.  British  attempt  to 
take,  are  repulsed,  ii.  303. 

in  Acadie,   acquired  by  the 

English,  i.  300.  taken  by  Sir  William 
Pbips,  481.  settlement  removed  to,  476. 
unsuccessfiil  expedition  against,  496.  ex- 
pedition against,  501.  subdued  and  called 
Annapolis,  502. 

in  Jamaica,  destroyed  by  an 

earthquake,  1.  445. 
Ports,  act  for  fortifying,  ii.  398. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  settled,  i.  209.  glebe, 
25^  government  of,  assigned  to  ll^sa- 
chusetts,  262.  church  in,  809.  entries  at, 
402.  mortality  in,  444.  fires  in,  iL  424, 
460. 

Portugal,  claim  of,  to  the  new  worid,  and 
decision  of  the  pope  concerning,  1499. 
takes  possession  of  Brazil,  1500.  voyaces 
of  discovery  from,  1500,  1501.  Note  IVi 
557. 

PostagCr-Sict  of  parliament  fizinc  te  lates 
of,  ii.  140. 
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Post  office,  in  the  colonies,  projected,  i. 
444.  in  America,  act  of  parliament  for, 
503.  revenue  of,  ii.  410,  416.  offices, 
number  of  new,  514. 

Potato,  Spanish,  introduced  into  N.  Eng- 
land, ii.  131. 

Potosiy  mines  of,  discovered,  1545. 

Powhatariy  on  James  river,  i.  127. 

,  king  of  Virginian  Indians,  i. 

129.  death  of,  156. 

PowTiaUy  governor,  frustrates  an  attempt 
on  fort  St.  George,  ii.  86.  builds  a  fort  at 
Penobscot,  97.  made  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  102.  in  pariiament,  is  for  a  total 
repeal  of  the  act  laying  duties  on  glass, 
&c.  and  vindicates  the  colonies,  172. 
death  of,  431. 

,  fort,  built,  ii.  97. 

Pratt,  chief  justice,  death  of,  ii.  123. 

Prayer,  public,  a  day  of,  ii.  458.  See  Fast 
and  Thanksgioing. 

Preble,  commodore,  death  of,  ii.  437. 

Presbyterians,  in  Massachusetts,  i.  271, 
281.  Note  XXX,  578.  church  of,  in  New 
York,  523.  synod,  ii.  86.  general  assem- 
bly of,  378.  friendly  union  between,  and 
the  general  association  of  congregational 
churches  in  Connecticut,  392.  state  of, 
in  the  United  States,  508. 

Preseot,  commander  of  the  royal  army  at 
Newport,  is  taken  prisoner,  ii.  280. 

Preston,  Amias,  expedition  of,  1595. 

Prideaux,  eeneral,  killed  at  Niagara,  ii.  89. 

Priestley,  .Kiseph,  dies  at  Northumberland, 
ii.  429. 

Prince,  governor,  death  of,  i.  366. 

,  Thomas,  deatli  of,  ii.  87. 

Pring,  Martin,  voyage  of,  to  New  Eng- 
land, 1603. 

Printing,  in  Mexico,  1569. 

press,  first  in  North  America,  i. 

255.  licensers  of,  in  Massachusetts,  324. 
order  concerning,  337,  403.  forbidden  in 
Virginia,  410.  controlled  in  Massachu- 
setts by  Randolph,  420.  established  in 
Philadelphia,  424.  first  in  Connecticut, 
501 .  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  539.  in 
South  CaroUna,  550.  in  Rhode  Island, 
655.  in  Maryland,  ii.  16.  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 68.  in  N.  Hampshire,  73.  in  Georgia, 
123.  in  Tennessee,  395.  in  Ohio,  403. 

Prison,  state,  Massachusetts,  built  at 
Charlestown,  ii.  431. 

Prisoners,  American,  in  England,  sub- 
scription for,  number  of,  ii.  293.  cartels 
for  an  exchange  of,  342. 

Proclamation  by  the  king,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  military  stores  from  Great 
Britain ;  causes  violent  proceedings  in 
Rhode  Island  and  N.  Hampshire,  ii.  193. 

Protestants,  French,  settlement  of,  in 
America,  1555,  1557,  1558,  1560, 1562. 


massacre  of  a  colony  of,  1565.  petition  of, 
ib.  sent  to  Carolina  by  Charles  II,  i.  894. 
to  New  England,  417.  in  CaroUna,  460. 
in  Virginia,  472.  act  in  Carolina  concern- 
ing, 489.  act.  in  Virginia  in  favour  of,  492. 
German,  in  Virginia,  509. 

Proud,  Robert,  death  of,  ii.  460. 

Providence,  founded  at  Moshausick,  i.  283. 
government  formed  at,  258.  patent  ob- 
tained for,  274.  military  strength  of,  279. 
partly  burned  by  Indians,  379.  college  at, 
ii.  11.  sail  of  vessels,  and  tonnage,  &0. 

,  New,  island  of,  EngUsh  begin 

to  plant,  i.  201.  abortive  attempt  to  setSe, 
from  New  England,  263. 

Provincetown  incorporated,  i.  541. 

Prussia,  treaty  with,  ii.  413. 

Psalms,  New  England  version  of  the,  i. 
444. 

Publications  in,  and  relating  to  America,, 
i.  524,  551. 

Puritans,  English,  era  of,  commences, 
1550.  under  Mr.  Robinson,  remove  to 
Holland,  i.  158.  projected  removal  to 
America,  159.  land  near  Cape  Cod,  161. 
Note  XIII,  565.  Note  XXI,  572. 

Pury,  J.  P.  brings  a  colony  of  Swiss  ta 
Carolina,  ii.  3. 

Purysbursh  built,  ii.  8. 

Putnam,  Israel,  colonel,  in  French  war, 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  ii.  85.  in 
the  batde  of  Bunker  hill,  211.  death  of, 
886. 


Quauhtemotzin,  king  of  Mexico,  heroic 
conduct  of,  1521. 

Quakers  banished  from  Massachusetts,  i. 
307.  executed  in,  312.  mandamus  from 
the  king  concerning,  818.  penal  laws 
against,  suspended,  319.  act  of  pariiament 
against,  322.  laws  of  Virginia  against,  828. 
order  of  Rhode  Island  against,  341.  law 
about,  in  Massachusetts,  890.  come  from 
England  to  Pennsylvania,  402, 404.  meet- 
ing house  for,  in  Boston,  503.  discipline 
of,  Note  XXXVII,  582.  number  of,  in 
New  Jersey,  ii.  28. 

Quarantine  on  vessels  from  West  Indies, 
U.  285. 

QuotogJies  Indians,  lands  of,  sold,  i.  497. 

Quebec  founded,  i.  133.  state  of,  180. 
taken  by  the  English,  200.  college  found- 
ed at,  231.  nunnery  at,  257.  made  a 
bishopric,  313.  state  of,  in  1665,  842. 
number  of  churches  in,  448.  fortifications 
of,  509.  expedition  against,  in  1759,  ii. 
90.  is  taken,  94.  recovery  of,  attempted 
by  M.  de  Levi,  98.  government  of,  es- 
tablished by  the  English,  115.  assaulted 
by  the  Americans,  228.  blockade  of,  rais- 
ed, 242.    lord  Dorchester  arrives  at,  as 
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governor,  361.  divided  into  the  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  891. 

Quebec  gazette  published,  ii.  148. 

Queenstoum,  defeat  and  surrender  at,  ii. 
449. 

Quc$ne,  fort  du,  ii.  68,  64.  expedition  a- 
gainst,  60.  taken  and  named  Pittsburg,  84. 

Quiney,  Edmund,  death  of,  ii.  12. 

'  ,  Josiah,  publishes  observations  on 
the  Port  bill,  with  thoughts  on  civil  liber- 
ty and  standing  armies,  ii.  198.  dies  at 
sea,  on  his  return  from  England,  236. 
origin  of  the  family,  ib.  JV. 

Quinnipiackf  New  Haven  founded  at,  i. 
246.   settlers  at,  form  a  constitution,  262. 

Quito  subdued,  1638. 

Quota  of  men  to  be  raised  for  the  army  by 
the  several  colonies,  ii.  240, 816.  of  mon- 
ies, 337. 

R 

Raleighy  Sir  Walter,  1683.  patent  of,  from 
queen  Elizabeth,  1684.  sends  to  explore 
Florida,  ib.  attempts  of,  to  settle  Virginia, 
1684  et  seq.  assigns  the  patent  to  Thomas 
Smith,  1689.  voyages  of,  to  Guiana,  1596 
et  scq,  takes  St.  Joseph,  ib.  last  voyage 
of,  to  Guiana,  death  of,  164. 

laid  out  for  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  Nortli  Carolina,  ii.  390. 

Balle,  father,  killed,  i.  633. 

BambouUlet  decree  issued  by  Bonaparte, 
ii.  441. 

Jtamsav,  David,  death  of,  ii.  477. 

Mandofph,  Edward,  first  collector  of  cus- 
toms in  New  England,  i.  394,  401,  407, 
410.  deputy  post  master  of  N.  England, 
416,  420. 

,  Peyton,  death  of,  ii.  236. 

Mansers  raised  in  N.  England,  ii.  84. 

Raf&,  military,  ii.  69. 

Ratdiffe^  president  of  Virginia,  i.  128. 

Rattan^  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  English 
establishment  at,  ii.  21. 

Readiney  town  of,  founded,  i.  276. 

Reeve,  Tapping,  death  of,  ii.  606. 

Rehoheth  settled,  i.  276.  burnt,  379. 

Reidesel,  Hessian  general,  successful  in  an 
action  at  Hubberton,  ii.  269. 

Reindeer,  British  sloop  of  war,  captured, 
ii.  466. 

Repartimientos  introduced,  1499. 

Reporter  of  the  Supreme  judicial  court  in 
Massachusetts,  ii.  428. 

Reports,  law,  first  published  in  the  United 
States,  ii.  378. 

Revenue  from  the  colonies,  i.  360.  of  the 
United  States  and  expenditure,  ii.  890. 
and  tonnage,  393,  423. 

Review,  American,  begun  at  New  York, 
ii.  414.  North  American,  476.  other  re- 
views, ib.  JST. 


Rhett,  colonel  WUIiam,  gaOant  eondoetof, 
in  the  defence  of  Charlertown,  in  1706, 
i.  496. 

Rhode  bland,  purchase  and  settlement  t^ 
i.  246.  first  general  assembly  of,  283. 
asks  admission  into  the  union  of  the  cohn 
nies,  287.  government  of,  suspended,  297. 
charter  of,  from  Charles  II,  329.  fint  as- 
sembly of,  under  the  charter,  336.  order 
of,  against  Quakers,  341.  state  of,  in  1690, 
396.  quo  warranto  issued  against,  415. 
government  of,  assumed  by  Andros,  420; 
resumed  at  the  revolution  in  1689,  428. 
old  charter  of,  resumed,  443.  pirates  exe- 
cuted in,  631.  population  of,  646.  print- 
ing in,  666.  fort  at,  ii.  4.  churches  in,  11. 
population  of,  in  1749,  40 ;  in  1755, 69. 
treatment  of  the  stamp  act ;  grievancei 
of  the  American  colonies  printed  by  au- 
thority of,  136, 147.  college,  first  com- 
mencement, 163.  See  Proclamation,  hu 
armed  vessels,  224.  is  harassed  by  capt 
Wallace ;  assembly  takes  vigorous  meas- 
ures, 233.  taken  possession  of,  b}*  the 
British,  262.  adopts  the  constitution  ot  the 
United  States,  385.  code  of  laws,  412. 

RihauU,  voyage  of,  to  Florida  with  Frmch 
protestants,  1662.  governor  of  Florida, 
1666.  contest  with  the  Spanish,  and  death 
of,  ib. 

Rica  Villa  founded,  1661. 

Rice  introduced  into  Carolina,  i.  454. 

Richmond,  houses  and  inhabitants  in,  JL 
403.  theatre  at,  burnt,  443. 

Ridgefield  incorporated,  ii.  601. 

Rights,  declaration  of,  by  Plymouth  colo- 
ny, i.  232 ;  by  New  York,  435 ;  by  Masa- 
chusetts,  440. 

Rio  de  la  Plata  discovered,  1508. 

Rittenhouse,  David,  death  of,  ii.  406. 

Roads  and  canals,  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  congress  by  the  president, 
ii.  476.  national,  614.  Rail  road,  Quincy, 
opened,  518. 

Roanoke  visited,  1684.  colony  at,  1585. 
abandoned;  1686.  account  of,  ib. 

Robinson,  Rev.  John,  retrospective  his- 
tory of  the  church  of,  i.  158;  death  of, 
191.  Note  XXI,  672.  Note  XXV,  575. 

Roberval,  appointed  king's  heut  governor, 
1640.  expedition  of,  to  Canada,  1542. 
sails  again  and  is  lost,  1549.  Note  XI, 
564. 

Roche,  marquis  de  la,  commissioned  to 
conquer  Canada,  1598.  death  of,  ib. 

Rochester,  in  N.  Hampshire,  incorporated, 
i.  630. 

,  in  N.  York,  origin  and  progress 

of  its  settlement,  ii.  450,  502,  618. 

Rodgers,  John,  death  of,  ii.  446. 

Rodney,  admiral,  commands  the  fleet  a- 
gainst  Martinico,  ii.  110. 
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BogerSy  EzeUel,  death  of,  i.  820.  8t.  Martin,  the  French  drawn  from,  ii.  24. 

,  John,  death  of,  i.  414.  St,  Mctry^s,  in  Maryland,!.  221. 

,  major  Robert,  expedition  of,  a-  St.  Pierre,  French  officer  on  the  Ohio, 

gainst  the  St.  Francis  Indians,  ii.  95.  dis-  ii.  61. 

tress  of  his  party,  96.  St.  Salvador  founded,  1649. 

,  William,  death  of,  ii.  508.  St.  Thome  plundered,  i.  164. 

Boldan,  Francis,  1496.    mutiny  of,  1498.  St.  Vincent  subdued,  i.  349,  417,  681. 

contract  with,  1499.  lost  at  sea,  1602.  Sale,  M.  de  la,  discoveries  of,  on  the  Mis- 

Rolfe,  J.  marries  Pocahontas,  i.  145.  sissippi,  i.  899.    names  Louisiana,  409, 

Roman  catholic  churches  and  bishop,  see  416.  death  of,  422. 

1789.  St.  Augustine's,  built  at  Pbiladel-  Salem  founded  at  Naumkeak,  i.  193.  pro- 

phia,  ii.  416.  bishop  of,  in  Boston,  442.  gress  and  state  of,  197.   church  gathered, 

Rowley  settled,  i.  265.  198.  bridge  in,  285.  fort  at,  297.  state  of, 

Roxbury  settled,  i.  205.  892.   trials  for  witchcraft  in,  438.   fire  in, 

RoyaliatB  in  North  Carolina  defeated,  ii.  472.    second  church  in,  520.    population 

256.  of,  in  1732,  555.   episcopal  church  in,  ii. 
Rudolph,  captain  Michael,  ii.  826.  takes  a      4.  marine  society  formed,  148.  merchants 

British  galley,  840.  of,  non-importation  agreement,  155.   first 

Rumford,  count,  donation  of,  to  the  Amer-  newspaper  printed  in,  159.  first  pavement 

ican  academy  ot  arts  and  sciences,  ii.  406.  in,  184.  East  India  marine  society,  414. 

f  N.  Hampshire,  settled,  i.  539.  Salisbury  settled,  i.  255. 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin,  appointed  professor  iSa/iiu>n  falls  surprised  by  Indians,  i.  481. 

of  chemistry  in  college  of  Philadelphia,  Salt,  act  of  parliament  respecting,  i.  540. 

ii.  165.  death  of,  460.  Saltpetre,  order  about,  i.  265. 

Rtissia,  envoy  appointed  to ;  first  Ameri-  Salter,  Dr.  donation  for  a  Hebrew  profes- 

can  vessel  in,  ii.  846,  347.    emperor  of,      sor,  ii.  337. 

offers  to  mediate   between  the   United  Saltonstall,  Gurdon,  death  of,  i.  585. 

States  and  Great  Britain ;  oflfer  accepted,  ,  Richard,  death  of,  i.  458. 

452.    convention  with,  respecting  settle-  Samoset,  visit  of,  to  Plymouth,  i.  166. 

ments  on  northern  coasts  of  America,  Sandeman,  Robert,  death  of,  ii.  176. 

506.  Sandusky,  in  Ohio,  laid  out,  ii.  485. 

Rutledge,  Edward,  death  of,  ii.  418.  Sandwich,  Indian  churches  at,  i.  344. 

,  John,  death  of,  ii.  417.  islands,  mission  to,  ii.  490. 

Ryswick,  peace  of,  i.  464.  Sandys,  G.  translates  Ovid,  i.  184. 

Santa  Cruz,  war  in,  i.  279. 

S  Saratoga  destroyed,  ii.  34. 

SackeVs  harbour,  attacked  by  the  British,  Sausaman,  a  friendly  Indian,  murder  of, 

who  are  repulsed,  ii.  454.  i.  369. 

Sagadahock,  English  colony  at,  i.  130.  Savannah  taken  by  the  British,  ii.  292. 

returns  of,  to  England,  182.  patent  plough      summoned  to  surrender  by  count  d'Es- 

at,  271.  taing ;    unsuccessful    assault    upon,    by 

St.  Anthony,  falls  of,  discovered,  i.  899.  French  and  continental  troops  under  the 

St.  Augustine,  in  Florida,  sacked,  i.  842.      count  and   general    Lincoln,  297,  298. 

expedition  from   Carolina  against,  488  ;      British  near,  routed ;  repelled  ;  evacuated 

from  Georgia,  ii.  14.    Sec  Augustine.  by  the  British,  340.    fire  in,  406,  494. 

St.  Bernard,  bay  of,  I  416.  mortal  disease  in,  494. 

St.  Catharine  taken  by  pirates,  i.  845.  Saybrook,  fort  built  at,  i.  229.  impost  for  the 
St.  Christopher  planted   by  the  English      maintenance  of,  280. — settled,  264.  synod 

and  French,  i.  184.  taken  by  the  English,      at,*  499.   college  at,  480.   removed  from, 

483.  Note  XXIV,  574.  616.    descent  upon,  by  the  BritUh,  u. 

St.  Clair,  Arthur,  death  of,  ii.  488.    See      462. 

Clair.  Sayles,  William,  first  governor  of  Carolma^ 
St.  Domingo  founded,  1496.  becomes  the      i.  854.  death  of,  356. 

capital,  1498.  royal  company  of,  i.  471.  Scammel,  colonel,  mortally  wounded,  ii. 
St.  Francis  Indians  destroyed,  ii.  95.  331. 

St.  John*s,    Newfoundland,     discovered,  Schahcook  Indians  emigrate,  i.  362. 

1497  ;    taken  possession  of  by  Gilbert,  Schenectady  destroyed,"  i.  430. 

1583.  Schouten*s  voyage  and  discoveries,  i.  152. 

St.  Joseph,  city  of,  taken,  1595.  Schuyler,  major,  attacks  the  French,  i. 
St.  Lawrence,  map  of,  1506.    the  French      435,  448.    vbits  England  with   Indian 

sail  up,  1508,  1536.  chiefs,  502. 

St.  Lucia,  i.  381,  887,  417,  681.  ,  PhiUp,  death  of,  ii.  429. 
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Schuyler,  fort,  inyested  by  St.  Leger,  ii. 
270.  siege  abandoned,  272. 

Schuylkm  taken  possessioa  of  by  Mary- 
land emigrants,  and  dispossessed  by  the 
Dutch,  i.  267. 

Seituate  settled,  i.  228.  attacked  by  In- 
dians, 880. 

Scotch  trading  company,  i.  456,  470. 

Scots  in  Georgia,  ii.  6.  missionary  pro- 
vided for,  ib.  settlement  of,  near  lake 
George,  9. 

Scott,  fort,  general  Jackson  has  orders  to 
repair  to,  and  take  command  of  the  forces 
in  that  southern  quarter,  on  account  of 
the  Seminole  Indians,  ii.  484. 

Sedbury,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  407. 

Seameii's  meeting  opened  at  Boston,  ii. 
487. 

SehdUHne  islands,  1600. 

Seneca  village,  Indian  church  organized 
in,  ii.  504. 

Separates  in  New  England,  ordination  a- 
roong,  ii.  31. 

Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible  translated 
into  English,  ii.  439. 

Sergeant,  John,  death  of,  ii.  41. 

Sewall,  Joseph,  death  of,  ii.  166. 

,  Samel,  liberty  of  printing  granted 

to,  i.  403. 

-,  Stephen,  first  professor  of  Hebrew 


and  oriental  languages  in  Harvard  College, 
ii.  148. 

Shawmut  or  Boston,  i.  204. 

Sheep f  Merino,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  ii.  423. 

Shepard,  Thomas,  death  of,  i.  291. 

Shepherd,  Samuel,  death  of,  i.  850. 

Sherman,  Roger,  death  of,  ii.  396. 

iSfttp,  first  line  of  battle,  built  in  America, 
ii.  842. 

Shippineof  Massachusetts,  i.  840. 

SfturleyPSir  A.  takes  Jamaica,  1597. 

,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  pro- 
jects the  expedition  against  Louisbourg, 
li.  25.  projects  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
29.  expedition  of,  against  Niagara  frus- 
trated, 65.  death  of,  176. 

Shoals,  isle  of,  i.  147. 

Silk,  act  in  Virginia  for  the  encouragement 
of,  i.  853.  culture  of,  in  Carolina,  486.  in 
Georgia,  ii.  97.  in  Connecticut,  393. 

SiUery,  batUe  of,  ii.  99. 

Silver  Bluff,  British  post  at,  taken,  ii.  826. 

mine  at  Potosi,  1545.  in  S.  Caro- 
lina, ii.  21. 

Skenesborough  taken  by  tlie  provincials, 
ii.  208. 

Slaves,  trade  in,  to  Hispaniola,  1508.  pa- 
tent for,  1517.  first  English  trade  in,  1563. 
introduced  into  Carolina,  i.  857.  in  Mary- 
land, 858.  company  for  transporting,  481. 
forbidden  in  Massachusetts,  509.  in  Caro- 


lina, 534.  law  asainst  instraction  of,  ii.  ]€. 
number  of,  in  West  Indies,  78 ;  in  Vir- 
ginia, 117.  loss  of,  by  S.  Carolina  in  the 
war,  341.  manumission  of,  by  Vireinia, 
842.  trade  in,  act  of  .Massachusetts  ^^ 
lature  to  prevent,  368.  trade  in  the  United 
States  abolished,  439.  made  punishable 
with  death,  492.  conveniion  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  sup- 
pressing, 506.  See  JVegroes. 
Smallpox,  i.  211,  220.  in  N.  Hampshire, 
444.  in  Charlestown,  S.  C.  475.  in  Boston, 
484,  526.  ii.  48. 

Smith,  John,  one  of  the  first  Virginia  colo- 
ny, i.  227.  taken  prisonerr,  129.  life  sared 
by  Pocahontas,  130.  voyage  of,  to  tbe 
source  of  the  Chesapeak,  131.  made  presi- 
dent of  the  colony,  131.  returns  to  Eng- 
land, 135.  bad  effects  of  his  departure, 
136.  voyage  of,  to  New  England,  147. 
attempts  oC  to  settle  it,  150.  dies  in  Loo- 
don,  211. 

,  Josiah,  death  of,  ii.  338. 

,  Thomas,  patent  of  Virginia  assigned 

to,  1589. 

Snow, ^rezt,  in  Pennsylvania,  i.  49S.  in 
New  England,  518. 

Society,  American,  philosophical,  iL  1(>5; 
transactions,  176.  Academy  of  arts  and 
sciences,  319.  Antiquarian,  450, 490,  494. 
commissioners  for  foreign  missions,  450. 
Tract,  471.  Bible,  481.  Education,  ib.  for 
meliorating  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  494. 
Colonization,  497. — Baptist  missionary, 
430  ;  education,  471. — Bible  societies, 
number  of,  430. — Boston,  for  encouraging 
industry  and  employing  the  poor,  51.  of 
tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  357.  library, 
401.  mechanic,  403.  female  asylum,  426. 
female,  .of  Boston  and  vicinity  for  pro- 
moting Christianity  among  the  Jews,  481. 
provident  institution  for  savings,  ib. — 
Connecticut,  of  arts,  861.  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  385.  of  arts  and  sciences,  420. 
Seo  Asylum. — Delaware,  for  promoting 
American  muanufactures,  485.  in  Eng- 
land, for  propagating  the  gospel  in  New 
England,  i.  290;  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  among  the  heathen  natives  of 
New  England,  and  the  parts  adjacent, 
818 ;  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts,  481. — Episcopal,  protestant,  in  S. 
Carolina,  for  propagating  Christianity,  ii. 
442. — Marine,  Massachusetts,  58.  Salem, 
148.  of  S.  Carolina,  895.  Salem  East  In- 
dia, 414. — ^Maryland,  economical,  490. — 
Massachusetts,  for  promoting  Christian 
knowledge  among  the  Indians,  1 12 ; 
charitable,  ib.  medical,  387.  humane,  857. 
congregational  charitable,  861.  for  propa- 
gating the  gospel  among  the  Indiana  and 
others  in  N.  Aineric«»  866.  agncnitoxal. 
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392.  turnpike  corporation,  ib.  missionary,  commons ;  has  the  royal  assent ;  alarms 
414.  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  the  colonies ;  proceeding  on  this  occa- 
426.  domestic  missionary,  430.  mechanic  sion  ;  causes  tumults  in  Boston  ;  associ- 
charitable  434.   for  suppressing  intemper*  ations  and  resolutions  against  it,  for  mntual 
ance,  459.   provident  institution  for  sav-  relief,  and  for  the  liberty  of  the  press ; 
ings,  4S1    for  suppre9siog  the  slave  trade,  business  done  without  stamps,  ii.  131 — 
&O0.  Middlesex  medical,  885.  pilgrim,  494.  139  ;  repealed,  147. 
Essex  historical,  497. — Missionary,  united  Standishy  Miles,  i.  161,166,   expedition 
foreign,4S5 ;  domestic,  487 ;  home,  518. —  of,  to  Namasket,  170.    suppresses  an  In- 
Moravian,  for  propagating  the  gospel  a-  dian  conspiracy,  181.  goes  to  England, 
mong  the  heathen,  369. — N.  Hampshire,  188.     captain    against    Ninnegret,    298. 
medical,  390.  historical,  603.— New  York,  death  of,  308. 
for  the  manumission  of  slaves,  366.   for  Stanwix,  fort,  built,  ii.  85. 
promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  manu-  Stark,  John,  death  of,  ii.  502. 
factures,  390.  northern  inland  navigation,  Staten  island  purchased,  i.  207,  347. 
892.    agricultural,  395.   for  promotion  of  Steam  boat  launched  at  Pittsburg,  ii.  460. 
Christian  knowledge  and  piety,  401.  mis-  arrival  of,  at  Arkansas,  493,  500.  boats  on 
sionary,  406.  historical,  428. — Pennsylva-  the  Mississippi,  500. 
nia,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  866.  for  the  — ^—  ship,  the  first,  sails  for  Europe,  ii* 
encouragement  of  manufactures  and  arts,  490. 

366.   lustorical,  514. — Philadelphia,  agri-  Stephenson,  fort,  assaulted  by  the  Britbh, 

cultural,  357.   humane,  395.   for  charity  who  are  repubed,  ii.  453. 

schools,  420. — Rhode  Island,  historic^,  Steuben,  baron,  death  of,  ii.  402. 

499. — Scotch  charitable,  361. — South  Ca-  Stevens,  Phinehas,  his  brave  defence  of 

rolina,  medical,  401. — ^Vermont,  medical,  Charlestown,  No.  4,  ii.  33. 

353,  401.  Stiles,  Ezra,  death  of,  ii.  404. 

Solis,  voyage  of,  1508.  second  voyage  and  Stillwater,  battle  of,  ii.  272.  second  ac- 

death,  1516.  tion,  273. 

Solomon  islands  discovered,  1567.  Stirling,  lord,  has    a    command   in  the 

Somers  islands,  i.  156.  American  army  on  Long  Island ;  is  taken 

Somers,  Sir  George,  admiral  of  Virginia,  i.  prisoner,  ii.  247. 

133.   goes  to  Bermudas  and  provisions,  Stoekbridge  granted  to  Indians,  il.  9. 

and  dies,  188.  Stoddard,  Solomon,  death  of,  i.  546. 

Sothel,  Seth,  usuipation  of,  in  Carolina,  1.  Stone,  Samuel,  death  of,  i.  888. 

483.  ■  chapel  in  Boston  built,  il.  41. 

Soto,  expedition  of,  to  Florida,  1589.    his  Stoneham  incorporated,  i.  586. 

adventures  and  death,  1542.    fate  of  his  Stonington  settled,  i.  810.  Note  XXXIT, 

expedition,  1543.  580.    bombarded  by  the  British ;  bravely 

Southampton,  on  Long   Island,   settied  defended,  ii.  466. 

from  Lynn,  i.  257.  annexed  to  Connecti-  Stono  ferry,  engagement  at,  ii.  296. 

cut,  276.  Stony  creek,  attack  at,  by  the  British  and 

Southborough  incorporated,  541.  Indians ;  generals  Chandler  and  Winder 

South  Sea.    See  Pacific,  taken  prisoners,  ii.  455. 

Spain,  decision  of  the  pope  relative  to  the  — ^—  Point  taken  by  assault,  by  genen! 

claim  of,  to  the  new  world,  1493.  declen-  Wayne,  ii.  300. 

sion  of  the  power  of,  in  America,  i.  346.  Stores,  military,  taken  by  American  anned 

Spaniards,  umbrage  taken  by,  at  the  forti-  vessels,  ii.  226. 

fications  in  Georgia,  ii.  8.    machinations  Storm  at  Port  Ro3ral,  ii.  24.   and  tide  at 

of,  against  Carolina  and  Georgia,  10.  ex-  Boston  and  offPymouth,  174.   northeait, 

pedition  of,  against  Georgia  defeated,  18.  504. 

Spinning  in  Massachusetts,  i.  304.  Stoughton,  William,  death  of,  i.  481. 

Springfield  settled,  i.  233.   refuses  to  pay  Stratford  settled,  i.  253. 

impost  duty,  281.   perfidy  of  the  Indians  Strong,  governor,  death  of,  ii.  491. 

of,  374.  ,  Nehemiah,  professor  in  Yale  Col- 

,  New  Jersey,  action  near,  ii.  lege,  ii.  174. 

315.  fi^^wyPManf,  governor  of  jf^ew  Netherlands, 

Stamford  bought  of  the  natives,  and  set-  i.  286,  292.    capitulates  to  the  English, 

tied,  i.  259.  .334. 

Stamp  act  in  Massachusetts,  in  1759,  ii.  Style,  new,  adopted,  ii.  46. 

98.   act  of  parliament  for  raising  a  reve-  Sudbury  settied,  i.  255.  -attacked  by  In- 

nue ;   opposition  to  it  in  the  house  of  dians,  379. 
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Sugar  and  maple  sugar,  tracts  on,  i.  524. 
crop  of,  in  Louisiana,  ii.  508. 

Sugar  act  offensive  to  the  colonies,  ii.  131. 

SugarloafhiW,  Indian  skirmish  at,  i.  372. 
bloody  engagement  near,  374. 

Sullivan  J  James,  death  of,  ii.  439. 

,  John,  death  of,  ii.  402. 

^8  island  attacked  by  the  British, 

who  are  repulsed,  ii.  244. 

Sumpter,  colonel,  activity  of,  in  Carolina; 
routs  the  royal  forces  ;  skirmish  at  Hang- 
ing rock  ;  surprised  by  colonel  Tarleton, 
ii.  309—312. 

Sumptuary  law,  i.  294.  Note  XXXI,  579. 

Sunbury  taken  by  the  British,  ii.  292. 

Surmcun  abandoned  by  the  French,  and 
settled  by  the  English,  i.  264.  surrender- 
ed to  the  Dutch,  346.  English  at,  remove 
to  Jamaica,  367. 

Susquehannah  Indians,  visit  of,  to  John 
Smith,  i.  131,  289. 

;9tran*i9land,  deed  of,  given,  i.  849. 

Swanzey,  Indian  hostilities  at,  i.  369. 

Swedes,  settlement  of,  at  cape  Henlopen, 
i.  192  ',  at  Del  ware,  211.  difficulties  with, 
273.  fort  of,  burnt,  279.  Dutch  fort  at 
Delaware  taken  by,  295.  invaded  by  the 
Dutch,  304  ;  and  subdued,  305,  462. 
Note  XXXVIl,  583. 

Swiss,  colony  of,  in  Carolina,  ii.  3. 

Symmea,  Zechariah,  death  of,  i.  360. 

Symsbury  settled,  i.  356. 

Syjiod,  first  in  America,  i.  242.  second,  at 
Cambridge,  280.  platform  of,  288.  at  Bos- 
ton, 324.  reforming,  in  Massachusetts, 
893.  at  Saybrook,  499.  of  the  presbyte- 
rians,  ii.  86.  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, divided  into  four  synods,  369.  asso- 
ciate, of  North  America,  formed  at  Phila- 
delphia, 420. 

Synods  abolished  in  N.  England,  i.  536. 


Tabasco  taken  by  Cortes,  1519. 
T\uious8ac,  French  people  left  at,  1600. 
7\ikawotnbpait,  David,  an  Indian  minister, 

death  of,  i.  516. 
Jkileotf  major,  commander  of  the  standing 

troops  of  Conn,  in  Philip's  war,  i.  381. 
T\Kahassee,  new  capital  of  Florida,  ii.  514. 
TaUaposa,  expedition  against  the  Indians 

at,  ii.  461. 
7\ilmage,  major,  his  successful  enterprise 

to  Long  Island,  ii.  316. 
Tappan,  David,  death  of,  ii.  427. 
Jkiunton,  Indian  hostilities  at,  i.  370. 
Taverns,  act  respecting,  in  Massachusetts, 

i.  452. 
7\xx,  five  million  dollars  to  bo  raised  by, 

recommended  by  congress;  proportions 

to  the  several  states,  ii.  279. 


Taxation  of  the  colonies  proposed,  iL  II 

Tea,  first  use  of,  in  New  Engiazid,  i.  524. 
duty  on,  excepted  in  the  act  of  reptil ; 
gives  disquietude,  ii.  171,  172.  plant  in- 
troduced into  Georgia,  174.  duty  on,  re- 
sisted, 181.  inhabitants  of  Boston  not 
succeeding  in  sending  back  the  tea  flUpi, 
their  cargoes  are  thrown  into  the  dock, 
182. 

Tecumseh,  Indian  chief,  killed  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Thames,  ii.  456. 

Telegraph,  on  an  improved  plan,  invente<l ; 
set  up  in  Massachusetts,  ii.  414. 

T\:rritory,  Western,  temporary  goverameDt 
for,  ii.  354. 

,  Northwest,    ordinance  for  the 

government  of,  ii.  366. 

-,  of  South  Carolina,  ceded  to  the 


United  States,  ii.  366. 

-,  of  North  Carolina,  south  of  the 


river  Ohio,  cession  of,  and  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  its  government,  ii.  385. 

-,  Indiana,  erected  into  a  tempo- 


rary government,  ii.  416.  governor  of,  bis 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  who  cede  Uods 
to  the  United  States,  426. 

-,  Arkansaw,  erected  into  a  terri- 


torial government,  ii.  488. 

Tezcuco,  city  of,  entered  by  Cortes,  1520. 

Thacher,  Oxenbridgc,  death  of,  ii.  143. 

,  Thomas,  death  of,  i.  393. 

JTiames,  Upper  Canada,  battle  at ;  British 
army  taken ;  Tecumseh  is  killed,  ii.  456. 

Thanksgivinjgs,  i.  181,  203,  301.  on  re- 
commendation of  congress,  ii.  279.  by 
proclamation  of  president  Washington, 
402. 

Theatre  opened  in  Boston,  ii.  401. 

Theatricals,  law  of  Massachusetts  against, 
u.  42. 

Theological  seminary  in  Andover,  ii.  438. 
in  Princeton,  450.  of  the  Associated  Re- 
formed church  in  New  York,  transferred 
to  Princeton,  497.  presbyterian,  at  Au- 
burn ;  protestant  episcopal,  at  New  York, 

497.  at  Newton,  514.  at  Cambridge,  hall 
built  for,  519. 

Thomas,  John,  an  Indian,  death  of,  i.  541. 

,  genciral,  dies  at  ChamUee,  it 

259. 

Thompson,  Benjamin,  (count  Rumford) 
dies  in  France,  ii.  471. 

Thomson,  Charles,  translates  the  Septua- 
cint,  ii.  439.  dies,  509. 

Throat  distemper,  ii.  6. 

TUonderoga  fortified,  ii.  65.  Abercrom- 
bie's  expedition  against,  defeated,  82. 
taken,  88.  expedition  against,  taken  by 
the  provincials,  207.  evacuated,  269.  cen- 
eral  Lincoln  attempts  to  recover  it ;  ana- 
doned  by  the  British,  275. 
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Tide,  great,  i.  534.    See  Storm.  TrumbuUf  Jonathan,  father  and  son,  rov- 

Tippecanoe,    See  Battle.  ernors  of  Connecticut,  death  of,  and  cbar- 

T^erton  incorporated,  i.  462.  acter,  ii.  633. 

Tlascalans  conquered  by  Cortes,  1519. fort,  taken  by  general  Arnold, 

Tobaccoj  carried  to  England,  1586.    culti-      ii.  335. 

vated  by  the  EngHsh,  i.  151.    prohibited  Try  on,  governor,  founds  a  professorship 

by  king  James,  157.    ill  effects  of;  par-  of  law  in  King*8  college,  N.  York,  ii.  197. 

liainentary  act  concerning,  174.   exporta-  Tunis^  treaty  with,  ii.  413.  instructions  to 

tion   of,    179.    proclamation   concerning,  the  consul  at,  419. 

186.    prohibited  in  Massachusetts,  258.  Turnpike  corporation,  first  Massachusetti, 

customs   from,  in   Virginia,  386.     Note  ii.  405. 

XVII,  569.   Note  XXIII,  574.   quantity  Tyng^  Edward,  commander  of  the  fleet  at 

of,  exported  from  the  colonies,  ii.  35;  Louisburginl74d,ii.  27, 28.  death  of,  68. 

from  Virginia,  86. 

Tonnage  of  United  States,  ii.  420.  U 
duty,  in  Rhode  Island,  i.  488  ;  in  Uhcas,  friendly  sachem  of  the  Moheagans, 

New  York,  501.  i.  249,  272,  277.   family  and  descendants 

Topsfield  settled,  i.  266.  of,  518,  and  Note  XV. 

Tornado,  at  Salisbury  and  vicinity,  ii.  184.  Union,  general,  of  the  colonies,  plan  for, 

at  Woodstock,  361.  at  New  Milford,  401.      ii.  55. 

in  Georgia,  442.  in  South  Carolina,  445.  ,  mission  at,  among  the  Osages,  ii. 

Torrey,  Samuel,  death  of,  498.  494. 

TracVy  Uriah,  dies  at  Washington,  ii.  437.  United  States,  Independence  of,  declared, 

Traae,  colonial,  monopoly  of,  by  England,      ii.  239 ;  acknowledged  by  foreign  nations, 

i.  330 ;   and  plantations,  new  board  of,      345 ;  by  Great  Britain,  347.    boundaries 

459.  of,  fisheries,  and  other  articles  of  peace 
,  colonial,  with  Great  Britain,  in      with,  347—349.    government  of,  causes 

1769,  ii.  164.  of  change  in,  363.     Sec  Colonies,  Con- 

TYeadwell,  John,  death  of,  ii.  504.  federation. 

TVeasury,  secretary  of,  his  report ;  act  for  Universal  churches  agree  on  the  articles 

funding  the  national  debt,  ii.  380.    report      of  their  faith,  ii.  385. 

on,  397.  University  founded  at  Mexico,  1661.    at 
TVeat,  major,  commander  of  the  Connecti-      Henrico,  i.  157.     See  College. 

cut  troops  in  Philip's  war,  i.  375.  Utrecht,  treaty  of,  i,  510. 

Treaties  relating  to  America :  of  Massa-  Uxbridge  incorporated,  i.  641. 

chusetts  with  the  French,  i.  275.   of  Bre- 
da, 346.  of  Madrid,  355.  of  Westminster,  V 

366.  at  Casco,  391.    at  London,  between  Vagabonds,  i.  473. 

France  and  England  for  America,  417,  Valdivia  founded,  1551. 

424.   of  Ryswick,  464.  of  Utrecht,  510.  Vandalia,  the  seat  of  government  of  Illi- 

of  1727,  540.    of  Aix  la  Chapclle,  ii.  36.      nois  laid  out,  ii.  489. 

of  Paris,  in  1763, 113.  with  Great  Britain,  Vane,  Sir  Henry,  i.  229.  governor  of  Mas- 

397.  with  Spain  and  Algiers,  402.  Tunis,      sachusetts,  234.  executed,  327. 

413.  Tripoli,  410, 430.  with  Great  Britain,  Van  Twiller,  governor  of  Manhattan,  i. 

concluded  at  London,  not  ratified  by  the      200. 

American  government,  433.  of  peace  with,  Varnum,  general  James,  death  of,  ii.  379. 

signed  at  Ghent,  471«  See  Indians.  Vaudrenil,  M.  de,  capitulation  of,  ii.  100. 

Trent,  William,  death  of,  i.  535.  Vaughan,  William,  at  the  taking  of  Louis- 
Trenton,  Washington's  expedition  against ;      bourg,  ii.  26.  death  of,  32. 

battle  of ;  Hessians  taken,  ii.  252,  253.  Velasquez  sends  out  Cortes  to  Mexico, 
7Wnt(fat2  discovered,  1498.*  1519.    sends  an  armament  against  him, 

Tripoli,  treaty  with,  410;  hostile  ;  cruiser      1520. 

of,  taken,  419.  bombarded  by  commodore  Vera  Cruz  founded,  1519. 

Preble  ;    Decatur  at ;    American  frigate  Veraguay,  Spaniards  first  repulsed  by  the 

taken  in  the  harbour  of,  426,  428.    con-      Indians  at,  1503. 

vention  with  the  bashaw  of;  treaty  of  Ferntonf,  fort  Dummer  the  first  settlement 

peace  with ;  American  prisoners  released,      in,  i.  531.  independence  of,  asserted  by  the 

430.  people  of  New  Hampshire  grants,  by  that 

Trois  Rivieres,  settlement  at,  i.  180.  name,  ii.  279.  government  of,  commences 

Trowbridge,  Edmund,  [not  Edward]  death      its  operations,  293.   N.  Hampshire  grants 

of,  ii.  396.  united  with,  336.  gazette  published,  837. 
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first  medical  society  in ;  act  for  post  offices 
aod  for  opeDiDg  a  fcee  trade  to  Quebec, 
253.  jurisdiction  within,  relinquished  by 
New  York;  boundary  line  settled,  381. 
admitted  into  the  Union,  386.  papers 
published,  504. 

Vernon,  admiral,  expedition  of,  against 
Porto  Bello,  ii.  12.  against  Carthagena, 
15. 

Verrezzano,  voyage  of,  in  service  of 
France,  1524. 

Vessels  wrecked,  off  Charleston,  and  on 
Long  Island,  ii.  476. 

Villagagjion  leads  French  protestants  to 
Brazil,  1555.  ruins  the  colony,  1557. 
Viomenel,  baron  de,  at  Yorktown,  ii.  831. 
Virginia  discovered,  1584.  GrenvlHe's 
voyage  to,  and  first  colony  in,  1585. 
second  colony  in,  1587.  Note  XVII,  670. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  assigns  the  patent  of, 
1589.  fate  of  the  second  colony  in,  1590, 
division  of,  into  two  colonies,  1606.  first 
permanent  colony  in,  i.  126.  disturbance 
with  Indians  of,  127.  first  remittance 
from,  128.  mortality  in,  ib.  number  of 
Indians  in,  130.  Smith,  president  of,  131. 
first  martiaee  in,  132.  state  of  tlie  colony 
in,  ib.  second  charter  of,  133.  plot  of  the 
Indians  in,  discovered,  134.  peace  with 
Indians  in,  and  state  of,  in  1609,  185. 
hostility  of  Indians,  and  starving  time  in, 
137.  proposed  abandonment  of,  ib.  change 
In  government  of,  138.  first  noticed  by 
parliament,  139.  third  charter  of,  141. 
promotion  of  industry  in,  and  state  of, 
146.  application  to  parliament  for  aid  to, 
149.  landed  property'  introduced  into,  ib. 
difficulty  with  Indians  in,  151.  state  of, 
in  1617,  153 ;  in  1618,  156.  first  general 
assembly  in,  157.  mortality  in,  158.  in- 
crease of,  and  supply  of  women  to,  164. 
negro  slaves  first  introduced  into,  165. 
constitution  for,  172.  free  school  founded 
in,  173.  ministers' stipend,  174.  massacre 
and  famine  in,  178.  state  of,  and  courts 
in,  179.  state  of,  in  1623, 183.  spirit  of 
the  assembly  of,  185.  charter  of,  vacated, 
and  new  commission,  186.  made  depend- 
ent on  the  crown,  187.  state  of,  208. 
difficulty  of,  with  Maryland,  216.  civil 
privileges  restored  to,  256.  law  of,  for  the 
conformity  of  ministers,  271.  massacre 
in,  276.  currency  of,  279.  treatment  of 
(he  church  sent  from  New  England,  in, 
289.  grant  of  land  in,  to  royalists,  290. 
royal  authority  acknowledged  in,  293. 
trade  of,  with  West  Indies  prohibited  by 
parliament,  293.  submission  of,  to  Crom- 
well, 296.  act  in  favour  of,  ib.  currency 
of,  804".  Charles  II.  proclaimed  in,  311. 
number  of  people  in,  315.  instructions  to 


the  governor  of,  817.  laws  cf  Engbnd 
adopted  by,  818.  laws  against  qnakeii 
and  sectarians  in,  823.  college  in,  ib. 
laws  concerning  Indians,  323,  829.  laws 
passed  by  general  assembly  of,  826.  act 
for  the  election  of  burgesses,  355.  state 
of,  in  1671,  357.  Dutch  fleet  arrives  at, 
364.  lease  of,  to  lord  Culpeper,  864.  in- 
surrections in,  and  state  of,  377.  Bacoo's 
rebellion  in,  385.  troops  sent  by  the  kin^ 
to,  388.  commissioners  arrive  at,  ib.  nu- 
gazines  built  in,  390.  various  laws  in, 
397.  state  of,  in  1681,  401.  acts  of,  408. 
printing  press  forbidden  in,  411.  act  for 
preserving  the  peace  of,  414.  WilUasind 
Mary  proclaimed  in,  429.  settlement  of 
French  refugees  in,  432.  charter  of  a 
college  in,  solicited,  434.  William  and 
Mary  college  established  in,  343.  acto  of, 
447.  storm  in,  450.  act  of,  in  behalf  of 
New  York,  455.  rangers  in,  465.  seat  of 
government  of,  in  Williamsborgb,  468. 
emigration  of  French  protestants  to,  472. 
act  for  strengthening  the  frontiers  of,  479. 
population  &c.  in  1703,  486.  acts  of, 
relating  to  the  French  protestants,  the 
college,  and  the  frontiers,  492.  state  of^ 
in  1712,  509.  German  protestants  in,  ib. 
country  to  the  westward  of,  discovered, 
512.    boundary  of,  543.    laws  of,  printed, 

ib.  population  of,  554. Trade  of,  voL 

ii.  8.  French  invasion  of  the  territory  of, 
50.  march  of  troops  from,  toward  Ohio,  53. 
exports  ffom  86.  population  of,  117.  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  memorial  to  the  lords,  re- 
monstrance to  the  commons,  128.  instruc- 
tions to  agents  at  London,  132.  treatment 
of  the  stamp  act ;  distributor  of  stamps  de- 
clines acting,  188.  general  assembly  sends 
a  spirited  memorial  to  the  bouse  of  lords, 
and  remonstrance  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 166.  passes  resolutions  assciting 
the  rights  of  the  colony,  and  complaiBing 
of  the  violation  of  them ;  is  dissolved  by 
the  governor ;  meets  In  a  private  capaci- 
ty, diooses  Pe3rton  Randolph  moderator, 
and  adopts  resoliitions  against  importing 
British  goods;  non -importation  becomes 
general,  160, 161.  Vine  successfully  cul- 
tivated in,  165.  house  of  burgesses  ap- 
point a  committee  of  correspondence; 
reasons  for  it,  180.  resolve  to  observe  the 
first  day  of  Uie  operation  of  the  Boston 
port  bill  as  a  day  of  ^ting,  humiliation, 
and  prayer ;  espouse  the  cause  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and'propose  a  general  congress, 
186,  187.  meeting  of  officers  In;  their 
resolutions,  193.  entails  abolished  in ; 
common  law  of  England  declared  to  be 
in  force,  258.  descent  upon,  by  a  naval 
and  land  force  under  Sir  George  Oriher 
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and  general  Matdiews^  298.    boiindaiy 

•  line  nin,  804.  cedes  to  the  United  States 
all  its  lands  north  of  the  Ohio,  S18.  mili- 
tary operations  in,  380 — 383.  expedition 
of  general  Arnold  against,  335.  proposal 
for  a  convention,  860.  university  oi,  ei- 
tablisbed,  484. 

Voluntown  incorporated,  i.  476. 

W 

Wadsujorth,  captain,  and  company  slain 
by  Indians,  i.  379. 

, ,  resistance  of,  to'gov- 

emor  Fletcher,  i.  449. 

fValker,  Sir  Hovenden,  commands  a  fleet 
to  N.  England,  i.  504. 

Wallace^  a  British  naval  commander,  ha- 
rasses the  commerce  of  Rhode  Island ; 

*  attacks  Bristol,  and  bums  Conanicut,  233. 
WaUingford  settled,  i.  355. 

Walpole,  Sir  R(^ert,  observations  oC,  on 
taxing  the  colonies,  ii.  12. 

— — ^—  incorporated,  i.  584. 

Walter,  William,  death  of,  U.  417. 

Wampampeag  made  a  legal  tender,  L  271. 

Ward,  Artemas,  major  general,  resigns  his 
commission ;  elected  one  of  the  council  of 
Massachusetts,  ii.  280.  death  of,  418. 

Warhanit  John,  death  of,  i.  356. 

Warren,  admiral,  commands  the  fleet  at 
Louisbourg,  ii.  26. 

,  James,  president  of  Massachu- 
setts provincial  congress,  ii.  213. 

-,  general  Joseph,  is  killed,  ii.  211. 


nia,S97.  speech  to  congrMf,  view  of  the 
national  prosperity,  403.  -valedictory  ad- 
dress; last  speech  to  con^nress,  404.  is 
appointed  comoaaader  in  chief  of  a  de- 
fensive army,  412.  death  of^  416. 

-,  William  Augustine,  death 


of,  ii.  442. 


V  in  District  of  Colombia,  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States  if 
removed  to,  ii.  415.  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  city,  424.  taken  by  the  Bdtisb,  and 
the  capitol  burnt,  464. 

•,  fort,  taken  by  the  Britiafa, 


Warwicky  earl  of,  governor  and  admiral  of 
the  colonies,  i.  273. 

settled,  i.  266.  Indian  spoliation 

at,  and  burned,  878. 

Washington,  George,  birth  of,  in  1782,  i. 
555.  mission  of,  to  the  French  posts,  ii. 
50.  commands  against  the  French,  53. 
capitulates,  54.  conduct  of,  at  Braddock's 
defeat,  62.  chosen  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army  of  the  United  Colonies,  212. 
arrives  at  Cambridge,  218.  at  New  York, 
244.  retreats  beyond  the  Delaware ;  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  Trenton,  251 — 
253.  takes  post  at  Trenton ;  the  British 
advance  against  him  ;  his  bold  design  and 
movement;  battle  near  Princeton;  re- 
tires to  Morristown,  260—262.  his  letter 
to  the  governors  of  the  United  States, 
343.  his  farewell  orders  to  the  army,  850. 
elected  president  of  the  United  States, 
372.  his  inauguralion ;  speech  to  con- 
gress ;  answer  of  the  senate ;  his  appoint- 
ments to  office,  375.  visits  New  England, 
876.  speeches  to  congress,  379, 884, 889. 
re-elected  president,  894.  his  speech,  and 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  ib.  proclama- 
tion against  the  insurgenta  in  Pennsylra- 


u.  251. 

Watertoum  visited,  L  202.  pl^inled,  204. 

Wayne,  general,  surprised  and  defeated, 
ii.  266.  succeeds  St.  Clair  in  the  con- 
mand  of  the  army ;  builds  fort  Recovery ; 
battle  with  the  Indians,  who  are  defeated ; 
destroy  their  villages,  and  returns  to  Au 
Glaize ;  his  victory  of  extensive  influence 
in  preventing  war  with  the  Indians,  400. 
dies  at  Presque  Isle,  407.     See  800. 

Wert,  Sebald  de,  discoveries  of,  1600. 

Welch,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  505. 

Weld,  Thomas,  death  of,  i.  485. 

Wells,  township  of,  i.  271.  attack  on  die 
garrison  at,  441. 

Wenham  founded,  i.  276. 

Wentworth,  Bennlng,  death  of,  ii.  175. 

WessagUMsett,  settlement  at,  i.  177.  cod- 
spiracy  against,  180.  abandoned,  181.  re- 
sumed, and  called  Weymouth,  185. 

West,  Francis,  admiral  of  New  £nriand» 
i.  183. 

Westerly  settled,  i.  341. 

Westfield  incorporated,  i.  848. 

West  India  islands,  i.  201.  trade  of  New 
England  with,  285.  drought  and  great 
mortality  in,  ib.  company,  new  French* 
835.  bucaniers  in,  345.  expedition  against 
pirates  in,  422.  pirates  in,  suppressed* 
519.  number  ofslaves  in,  ii.  78.  treatment 
of  the  stamp  act,  188. 

Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  N.Engw 
land  ministers  invited  to,  i.  264. 

,  treaty  of,  i.  805. 

Westoest  Indians,  war  with,  in  Carolina* 
i.  395. 

Wethersfield  settled,  i.  229. 

Weymouth,  George,  voyage  of.  to  Labra« 
dor,  1593.  for  ue  NorUiwest  passage, 
1605. 

,  or  Wessagusset,  i.  177, 180, 

181, 185.  228.  houses  at,  burned  by  In* 
dians,  378. 

Whale  fishery  of  England,  1593. 

Whalley,  general,  one  of  king  Chailee'a 
judges,  amval  of,  in  Boston,  i.  315. 

"WTieeloek,  Eleazar,  death  of,  ii.  805. 

WheeliDrighi,  John,  removed  from 
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chusetts,  i.  242.  goes  to  Pascataqu^  248. 
death  of,  400. 

Whirlwind  in  South  Carolina,  ii.  108. 
WhUe,  Anthony  W.,  death  of,  ii.  427. 

,  Hugh,  first  settler  of  Whitestown, 

dies,  ii.  451. 

,  John,  governor  of  Virginia  in  1587, 


806. 


i.  105—107. 

-,  John,  colonel,  successful  stratagem 


of,  ii.  30.3. 

-,  Peregrine,  death  of,  i.  490. 


mountains.  Darby  Field's  journey 

to,  i.  265.  land  slip  at,  ii.  519. 
Whitefitildt   George,    founds    an    orphan 

house,  ii.  16.    leaves  Savannah ;  orphan 

house  discontinued,  143.  death  of,  176. 
Whitestown  and  vicinity,  progress  of,  ii. 

405. 

Whiting,  Samuel,  death  of,  i.  611. 
Whitney,  Eli,  death  of,  u.  516. 
Wigglesworth,  Edward,  first  professor  of 

divinity  in  Harvard  CoUege,  death  of,  ii. 

143. 

,  Michael,  death  of,  i.  493. 

WUlard,  Joseph,  death  of,  ii.  429. 
,  Josiah,  death  of,  ii.  73. 

,  Samuel,  death  of,  i.  498. 

,  Simon,  major,  eipedition  of,  to 

Narraganset,  i.  302.   relieves  the  inhabi- 

ants  of  Brookfield,  371. 
William  Henry,  fort,  taken,  ii.  75. 
WUHams,  John,  death  of,  i.  546. 
;  Roger,  banished,  i.  225.  founds 

Providence,  233.  death  of,  411. 
WUliamsburg,  in  Virginia,  i.  468. 
WiUiamson,  Hugh,  death  of,  ii.  491. 
WiUiamstown  incorporated,  ii.  142. 
Wilmington,  N.  Carolina,  fire  in,  ii.  412. 
WiUon,  John,  death  of,  i.  348. 
Windham  incorporated,  i.  444. 
Windsor  settled,  i.  228. 
Wine  made  in  Virginia,  i.  179;  ii.  165.  at 

Illinois,  ii.  165. 

Winesemet  ferry  established,  i.  210. 
Wingficld  first  president  of  Virginia,  i. 

127.  deposed,  128. 
Winslovj,  Edward,  agent  for  the  colony 

in  England,  i.  281.  death  of,  306. 
• ,  general  John,  commands  the 

N.  England  troops  against  Nova  Scotia, 

ii.  59.  commander  of  the  provincial  troops 

in  1756,  69.  death  of,  198. 

-,  Josiah,  governor,  commander  in 


— ,  — »  profetsor,  death  of,  iL 

-,  Fitz  John,  death  of,  i.  496. 
Wise,  John,  death  of,  i.  537. 
Wistar,  Caspar,  death  of,  ii.  488. 
Witchcrafi,  executions  for,  i.  287,  804. 

trials  and  executions  for,  438.    causes  of 

the  belief  in,  439. 

Witherspoon,  John,  death  of,  ii.  401. 
Wubum  settled,  i.  265. 
Wocokon  discovered,  1584. 
Wolcott,  Oliver,  governor  of  Connecticut, 

death  of,  ii.  534. 
,  ,  secretary  of  the  treaso- 

ry,  and  governor  of  Connecticut,  ii.  403, 

534. 
Wolfe,  general,   at    Louisbouig,  ii.  80. 

commamls  against  Quebec,  90.  is  liXitd, 

94. 

WoUaston,  mount,  settlement  at,  i.  1S7. 
Wood,  colonel,  discoveries  of,  on  the  Ohio 

and  Mississippi,  i.  303. 
Woodbridge,  Benjamin,  death  of,  i.  414. 
Woodstock,  grant  of,  i.  420. 
Wool  manufactures  of  the  American  cok>- 

nies,  law  against  exporting,  i.  474. 
Woolwieh  settled,  i.  316. 
Wooster,  general,  killed,  ii.  263. 
Worcester,  grant  of,  i.  349. 
— — — ,  town    of,    resettled,  i.  515. 

county  of,  formed.  551.  population  of  the 

county  of,  in  1742,  ii.  20. 

— ,  Samuel,  dies  at  Brainerd,  ii. 


498. 

Wrentham  burned,  i.  379. 
Wright,    governor,  progress  of  Geoigia 

durmg  his  administration,  ii.  117. 
Writs  of  assistance,  contest  concerning, 

ii.  104. 
Wyet,  Sylvester,  voyage  of,  to  the  St 

Lawrence,  1594. 
WyUys,  George,  death  of,  ii.  407.  Cunily 

o\,  at  Hartfoi^,  ib.  JV. 
,  Sffmuel,  death  of,   ii.  505.    the 

Charter  Oak  preserved  by  the  iamUy  of, 

ib. 
,  major,  killed,  il.  883. 


chief  in  Philip's  war,  i.  375.  death  of, 
400. 

Winters,  severe,  i.  262,  463. 

Wxnthrop,  John,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, i.  197.  comes  with  a  colony,  202. 
death  of,  291. 

, ,  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, death  of,  i.  387. 


Yale,  Elihu,  death  of,  i.  527. 
Yamacraw,  on  the  Savannah,  settlement 

by  J.  Oglethorpe  at,  ii.  1. 
Yamassee  Indians,  i.  454,  497,  514. 
YarmoiUh  settled,  i.  255. 
Yeamans,  governor  in   Carolina,  i.  340, 

356. 
Yellow  fever,  in  Philadelphia,  i.  474 ;  ii. 

395,411,413.   in  Charlestown,  S.  C.  i. 

543,  553  ;  ii.  13.   among  the  Moheaeans, 

ii.  31.    in  New  Haven,  ii.  401.    inNew 

York  and  Boston,  ii.  413. 
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York,  m  Blaine,  i.  296.   nearly  destroyed    Ftie(tfan''discovered,  1608. 

byilndians,  441. 
,  Upper  Canada,  taken  by  the  Ameri-  Z 

cans,  ii.  463.  ZempoaUans   become   allies  of  Cortes, 

,  duke  of,  grant  of  land  to,  i.  333.  1519. 


Yorktoum,  skirmiiihes  near ;  invested  by  Zenger,  John  P.,  tiial  of,  for  printing  libels, 

the  Americans ;   batteries  opened  ;   two  ii.  6. 

redoubts  taken;  a  sortie;  new  batteries  Zubly,  J.  Joachim,  ii.  184.    Note  YIII, 

opened ;  posts  of,  and  of  Gloucester  sur-  627. 
rendered  to  the  Americans,  iL  330 — 333. 


ERRATA. 

TOL.   I. 


Page 


77.  margin  at  top,  for  l.%48,  read  1549. 
160.        ^'        "        for  1768,  read  1760. 
171.  15th  lino  fVom  top,  fur  invention,  read  prevention. 
4&'>.  Note  4,  rMul,  DuiMtablo  wan  incorporated  in  1746. 
5S4.  ^rt,  Yalu  (College,  3d  line,  for  colony,  rotd  ooUege. 
584.  lajt  Noto,  for  5&,  read  MO. 

VOL.  II. 

1.  for  Period  VI.  read  Period  V. 
967.  fur  Columbian,  road  Columbia  college. 
376.  transfer  Not<«  3  to  p.  378,  Noto  3. 
396.  for  Kdward,  read  lidmund  Trowbridge. 
411.  for  provincial,  read  provisional. 
416.  transfer  the  article  Indiana  to  1801.    8ee  p.  490. 
Several  typographical  errort,  that  can  cauao  no  mistake  of  the  true  reading,  are  not  eorreeted. 

Expianation. 

445.  compared  with  487.  Maasachnsetts  General  Hospital,  which  was  inooroorated  in  1811,  coasHto 
of  two  dopartments :  tlie  Insane  Hospital  ia  Charlestown,  which  was  opened  in  1811,  and  the  HospiUl  Id 
Boston,  which  was  buih  in  1818. 


END. 


